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PBEEAOE 


Since the publication of the last edition of this Handbook the 
making of the railway lines from Jaffa to Jerusalem and from 
Beyrout to Damascus, as well as the laying of several carriage 
roads, have opened up Palestine and Syria to many travellers 
who have until now been unable to visit these countries, and 
have also rendered necessary a revised edition of the Handbook. 
The text has been largely re-written, the maps of the country 
and the plans of towns have been revised wherever necessary, 
and the Index and Directory at the end of the book, which 
gives particulars regarding hotels, railways, steamers, shops, ifcc., 
has been brought up to immediate date. 

The itinerary distances are given in miles, as well as in 
hours and minutes, this information being available through the 
labours of the Palestine Exploration Fund. The distances, 
however, can only be considered precisely accurate throughout 
the district included in that Survey—viz. on the west of the 
Jordan, from Beersheba in the south to the Lit&ny River in 
the north. The distances throughout Northern Syria and the 
country east of the Jordan have been calculated as accurately 
as possible under the circumstances, but must only be regarded 
as approximately correct. 
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As regards the times between consecutive places, travellers 
may calculate that in hilly districts they can accomplish day’s 
journeys at the rate of three miles per hour, and on level plains 
they may cover at least an average of four miles per hour. 

The Editor’s grateful thanks are due to Mr. R. Phene 
Spiers, F.S.A., for permission to use his plans of Baalbek, the 
Mosque of Damascus, and Palmyra, and for the information he 
has kindly given as to the historical and architectural details 
of these sites. 

M. B. 

December 1902. 



LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED AS AUTHORITIES 
ON SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 


In addition to the Bible, the Talmud, and the Works of 
Josephus, which are, of course, the principal authorities for 
ancient Palestine, the following books may_bej)rofiba,bIy studied: 


Desant and Palmer —“Jerusalem, the City of Herod and Saladin." 
Burckhardt. —“ Travels in Syria.” 

Burton and Drake .—“ Unexplored Syria.” 

Burton, Lady. —“ Inner Life of Syria.” 

Conder, C. B .—“ Heth and Moab.” 

„ „ “ Syrian Stone Lore.” 

„ „ “ Tent Work in Palestine.” 

„ „ and F. B .—“ Handbook to the Bible.” 

De VogiU.— “ Eglises de la Terre Sainte.” 

„ “ Syrie Centrale.” 

Eusebius. —“ Ecolesiastioal History.” 

„ “ Onomastica sacra ” ed. P. de Lagarde, 1887. 

Fergusson. —“ History of Architecture,” 2 vols. 

Oeikie. —“ The Holy Land and the Bible.” 

Qibbon. —“ Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire.” 

Graham, G .—“ Papers to the Boyal Asiatic Society.” 

„ “ Papers to the Royal Geographical Sooiety.” 

Irby and Mangles. —“ Travels in Syria." 

Hayter Lewis. —" The Holy Places of Jerusalem." 

Lartet. —“ Geologic de la Palestine." 

Le Strange, Guy .—“ Syria under the Moslems.” 

Litynes, Due de. —" Voyage d’Exploration k la Mer Morte, <So.” 
Macgregor, J .—“Rob Roy on the Jordan.” 

Merrill, Selah. —“ East of the Jordan.” 

Oliphant, L.—‘‘ Haifa, or Life in Modern Palestine.” 

„ “ Land of Gilead.” 

Palestine Exploration Fund. —“Flora and Fauna of Palestine 
„ „ „ “ Geology of Palestine.’ 

„ „ „ “Jerusalem.” 

„ „ „ “ Memoirs,” 3 vols. 

„ „ „ “ Quarterly Statements.' 

„ „ „ “ Special Papers.’ 

Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society’s Publications 
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Porter, J. L .— “Five Years in Damascus.” 

“ Giant Cities of Bashan.” 

Post, G. E .— “Fauna and Flora of Palestine, <feo." 

Reland .— “ Palaestina.” 

Renan, E.—“ Mission en Ph6nicie.” 

„ “ Histoire d’Israel.” 

Ritter.—" Erdkunde." 

Robinson. —“ Biblical Researches.” 

Saulcy, P. de. — “ Dictionnaire Topographique de la Terre Sainte.’ 
Schumacher, G.—“ Across the Jordan.” 

„ “ The Jaul&n.” 

Schilrer, E.— “ A History of the Jewish People in the Time of 
Christ,” trans. by J. Macpherson, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1820). 
Smith, Dr. William.—“Dictionary of the Bible.” 

Stanley, Arthur P. —“ Sinai and Palestine.” 

,, „ “ The Eastern Church." 

Thomson, W. M .—“ The Land and the Book." 

Tristram, H. B.— “Bible Places,” “Land of Israel,” “Land of 
Moab.” 

Waddmgton, W. H.—“ Inscriptions grecques et latines de la-Syrie.” 
Warren, Sir C. —“ Underground Jerusalem.” 

Wilson, Sir C .—“ Becovery of Jerusalem.” 

Witzstein, J. G .—“ Keisebericht iiber Haurau und die Trachonen." 
Wortabet, Dr. —“ The Religions of Syria." 

Amongst medieval writers on Syria and Palestine, the following are the 
chief: 

Benjamin of Tudela. 1 Mukaddasi. 

Geoffrey de Vinisauf. I William of Tyre. 

The great Arabic authorities are Abu’lfeda and Bella Eddin. 



GLOSSARY OF ARABIC TERMS 


EMPLOYED IN THIS HANDBOOK. 


Abu, father. 

Abyctd, f. Beida or Baidha, white. 
Ahmar, f. Hamra, red. 

'Ain, pi. 'Ayiln or ’Aintln, fountain, 
spring. 

AmAd, pi. 'Awdmid, column, pillar. 
'Ardk, cliff, cavern. 

Arb’a, four. 

Arb’ain, forty. 

Ardh, land. 

Aswad, f. S6da, black. 

Azrak, f. Zerica, blue. 

Bdb, gate, door. 

Baheireh, lake. 

Bahr, sea. 

Ballilt, Balliltet, oak. 

Barid, f. Barideh or Barada, cold. 
Bawwabeh, portal. 

Beit, pi. Biiit, house. 

Beldd, district. 

Belad or Belled, village. 

Bint, pi. Bendt, girl, daughter. 

Bir, pi. Bidr, well. 

Birkeh, pi. Burdk, pool, reservoir. 
Burj, tower. 

Ddr, house. 

Deir, convent, monastery. 

Deraj, step. 

Derb, path. 

Dhahr, back, ridge. 

El, the, of. 

Emir, prince. 

Ferds, mare. 

Oharbeh, west. 

BhOr, hollow land. 

Ohuweir, small depression. 

Hajr, stone. 

Haram, sanctuary. 

Edreh, street, quarter. 

Hummdm or Hammdm, bath. 


Ibn, pi. Beni, son. 

Jami'a, mosque. 

Jeb'a, hill. 

Jebel, pi. Jibdl, mountain. 

Jelameh, mound, hillock. 

Jeztreh, island. 

Jiljillieh, circle. 

Jisr, bridge. 

Jubb, pit. 

Jilrah, hole. 

Kabr, pi. Katnir, tomb, grave. 
Kddi, judge. 

Kanah, canal, aqueduct. 

Kaukab, star. 

Kefr, village. 

Kelb, pi. Keldb, dog. 

Keniseh, church. 

Khan, inn, caravanserai. 

Khanzir, pig, boar. 

Khemi, tent. 

1 Khudr, green, 
j Khurbeh, pi. Khurdb, ruin. 

! Khureibeh, small ruin. 

Kibleh, south. 

Kubb or Kubbeh, pi. Kubdb, dome. 
Kubeibeh, small dome. 

1 Kuds, holy. 

Kul’ah, castle. 

Knrm, vineyard. 

Kum, pi. Kuriln, horn, peak, 
i Kuryeh, village. 

Kuseir, small palace, 
i Kusr, palace. 

Luhf, foot of hill. 

I Ma or Moyeh, water. 

; Mddhneh, minaret. 

- Makhddeh, ford. 

Mar, saint. 

Mazdr, shrine. 

Medineh, town, 

A5 
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Meiddn, exercising-gronnd. 

Mejdel, watch-tower. 

Merj, pi. Mer&j, meadow. 

Mezra’h, farm. 

Mihrab, prayer-niche. 

Minbar , pulpit. 

Mineh, harbour. 

Mughdreh, pi. Mnghair or Mughdr, 
cave. 

Mukdm, shrine, station. 

Mvntdr, watch-tower. 

Nahr, river. 

Ndr, fire. 

Neb'a, perennial spring. 

Neby, prophet. 

Nijm, t. Nijmeh or Xijini. star. 
Nukb, stony pass. 

'Osh, nest. 

Rahib, pi. Rahbdn, monk. 

Rameh, height. 

Rds, head, cape, hilltop. 

Resni, traces, vestiges. 

Rujm, cairn. 

Sahel, plain. 

Sala’am, peace. 

Sebil, wayside fountain. 


Sh’aib, spur. 

Sheikh, chief. 

Shejereh, tree. 

Shemdleh, north. 

Sherkeh, east. 

Shvkff or Shukf, cleft, crag. 

Sir, fold. 

Sitt, lady. 

Silk, market. 

TdJv&neh, pi. Tawdhin, mill. 

Taiyib, f. Taiyibeh, good. 

Tal’ah, ascent. 

Tartk, road. 

Tell, pi. TellUl, mound, hill. 

Tin, Tineh, fig-tree. 

Tublc, terrace. 

Tdr, mountain. 

Tuweil, peak, ridge. 

XJmm, mother. 

W&d or Wddy, valley, watercourse, 
bed of winter-torrent. 

Wared, pi. Werd, rose. 

Wcly, saint’s tomb. 

Zeit, oil. 

Zeitiln, olive. 


N.B.—When a word ending in h preceded by a vowel is followed by a 
word commencing with a vowel, the final h is changed into t ; as, e.g., 
Khurbet el-Mujedd’a, Barnet el-Khalil, &c. 
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I. Seven Weeks’ Grand toot 
through Palestine, Damascus, 
and the Lebanon, commencing 

AND ENDING AT JAFFA. 


Jaffa .... 
Asbdod i 
Askelon f ' 

Gaza .... 
Beersheba . 

Masada 

Engedi and the Dead Sea 
Jericho and the Jordan 
Jerusalem and its environs 
Bethlehem i 
Hebron >’ 

Bethel) 

Shiloh) 

Sheehem . 

Samaria 1 

Dothan I 

Jenin (Engannim) f 

The Plain of Esdraelon I 
Jezreel \ 

Nain I 

Endor . ' 

Mount Tabor ) 

Nazareth . 

Cana of Galilee i 
Tiberias ) 

Sea of Galilee 
Safed . 

Kadesh-Naphtali 
Dan | 

Caesarea Philippi [• 

Mount Hermon ) 
Basbeiya 
Hasheiya 
Damascus 
Zebed&ni 
Baalbek 
Beyrout 
Sidon . 


Days. 

1 


Tyre . 

! Acre . 

Haifa )_ 

' Mount Carmel ) 

! Athlit. 

1 Caesarea 
Jaffa . 


Six Sundays 


Days. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

43 

JS 

49 


Days. 

1 

. 8 


IX. Five Weeks’ Tour, commencing 
at Jaffa and ending at Bey¬ 
rout; or vice versa. 

Jaffa. 

Jerusalem and its environs 
Bethlehem i 
Hebron f 

Jericho .... 

The Jordan and the Dead Sea 
Bethel .... 

Shiloh | 

Sheehem f 
Samaria 
Dothan 
Jenin 

The Plain of Esdraelon \ 

Scene of Elijah’s Sacrifice [ 

Dalieh j 

Mount Carmel ) 

Athlit l 
Haifa i 

Nazareth .... 

Jezreel 1 
Nain [ 

Endor J 

Mount Tabor ) 

Tiberias 1 
Sea of Galilee) 

’Ain Mell&hah i 
Waters of Merom 1 
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Dan (Tell el-Kftdi) i 

Csesarea Philippi (Bani&s) 1 
Kefr Hauwar 

Damascus and its environs 
Baalbek .... 
Shtaura i 
Beyrouth ' 

Four Sundays . 


Days. 1 
1 

i\ 

g 


31 

4 


35 

of 


N.B.—These two tours may, 
course, be prolonged or shortened, 
according to the length of visits to 
Jerusalem, Damascus, &c. 

III. Carriage Toon in Jud.ua, Gali¬ 
lee, and Tim Districts of the 
Lkhanon and Damascus. 

Days. 

Jaffa.1 

Jerusalem and its environs . 8 

Bethlehem i , 

Hebron l 

Jaffa.1 

Haifa (including Nazareth, Ti 
berias, Sea of Galilee, Acre, 
Athlit, Zimmarin, Ceesarea) 
Beyrout 
Damascus . 

Shtaura 
Baalbek 
Beyrout 


14 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

34 


A very pleasant fourteen days can 
be spent in the vicinity of Mount 
Carmel and in drives to the places 
mentioned. The carriage-road be¬ 
tween Nazareth and Tiberias is, how¬ 
ever, bad; and, in certain seasons of 
the year, it is impracticable. 

The number of days spent in Judaea 
and in the Lebanon and Damascus 
districts can, of course, be varied 
according to the will of the traveller. 

IV. Three Weeks’ Tour in Jud^a. 

Dnys. 

Jaffa.1 

Ashdod i ^ 

Askelon t. 


Gaza . 

Lachisli 
Eglon 
Libnah 
Beit .Tibrin 

Hebron. 

Bethlehem . 

Mar Siiba i 
Jerioho 

The Jordan and the Dead Sea . 
Jerusalem (including excursions) 
(see Etc. 10) . 

Jaffa. 

Three Sundays 


Days. 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

is 

3 

21 


V. Three Weeks’ Ton: in Northern 
Stria, comuencino and ending at 
Betrout. 


Beyrout ( 

Tripoli * 

Tariffs (Antaradus) . 
Ladikiyeh (Laodicea) . 
Mount Casius i 

Mouth of the Orontes > 
Seleucia i 
Antioch I 
Aleppo 
Hamath 
Homs. 

Biblah 
Baalbek 
Cedars of Lebanon 
Beyrout 

Three Sundays 


Du vs. 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

IS 

3 


VI. Five Weeks’ Tour in Nort 
Stria, including Palmtra 
Damascus. 


Beyrout i 

Tripoli I 

Ladikiyeh 

Seleucia 

Antioch 

Aleppo 

namath 

Homs . 

Palmyra 


HERN 

AND 

Days. 
'2 

3 
2 
•2 
2 
2 
1 

4 
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Days. 

Damascus.5 

Baalbek.3 

Cedars of Lebanon . . . 1 1 

Beyrout.3 

30 

Five Sundays ... 5 


VII. Three Weeks’ Torn, com¬ 
mencing at Tripoli and ending 


at Beyrout. 

Days. 

Tripoli.1 

Homs.1 

Palmyra.4 

Damascus.5 

Baalbek.3 

Cedars of Lebanon ... 1 

Beyrout.3 

18 

Three Sundays . . 3 

21 


VIII. Four Weeks’ Tour from t 
Jerusalem to Damascus, through 
Moab, Gilead, Bashan, and Tea- j 

CHONITIS. I 

Days. 

Jerusalem i . 

Jericho ) 

Mount Nebo and Pisgah . 1 

Ileshbon.1 


Tours. 

xiii 


Days. 

'Arak el-Emlr 

1 

Rabbath-Ammon 

1 

Salt (Mahanaim ?) 

1 

Gerasa .... 

1 

SOf (Mizpah ?) i 

1 

Ramoth-Gileadf 


Pella. 

1 

Gadara .... 

. 1 

Abila i 

1 

Capitolias > 


Mezarib i 

x 

Dra’a f 


Busrah .... 

. 2 

Salkhat .... 

1 

Aydn 


Hebran 

1 

Suweideh 


Kunaw&t and neighbourhood 

. 3 

Suleim i 

1 

Shuhba ) 


Shuka 1 


Batanfyeh 

1 

Umm ez-Zeitun J 


Ahiry 


Dama 

1 

Sh’aArah. 


Musmieh i 

1 

Bur&k 1 


Damascus .... 

. 1 


24 

Four Sundays . 

. 4 


28 
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LIST OF ROUTES. 


Route. Page. 

1. Jaffa to Jeruialem. 

Landing arrangements . 1 

Jaffa 1 

(a) By Bail: Ludd, Bamleh, 

’Ain Sejed, Ddr Aban, 
Bittir 3 

(b) By Boad: Plain of Sharon, 

Bamleh, Karyet el- 
Enab, Kolonieh . . 4 

(o) Vid Lydda: Jimzu, 

Modin, Beth-horon . 9 

2. Jaffa to Hablus . 11 

3. Jaffa to Haifa. 

Arstif; Apollonia; Cae¬ 
sarea; Athiit . 12 

4. Jaffa to Gaza. 

Jabneel; Makkcdah -, 
Ekron; Gezer; Asb- 
dod ; Askelon; Gaza . 14 

5. Gaza to Hobron. 

Lachish ; Eglon; Lib- 
nah; Beit Jibrin ; 

Eleutheropolis . 24 

6. Gaza to Beersheba . . 29 

7. Beersheba to Hebron. 

Debir ; Eshtemoa, &c. . 30 

3. Beersheba to Hasada. 

Arad; Maon; Carmel; 
Ziph; Masada . . 31 

9. Masada to Jericho. 

Engedi; The Dead Sea ; 

Gomorrah . . .36 


Route. Page. 

10. Jerusalem and its Environs. 
General statistics; Topo¬ 
graphy; Climate; His¬ 
tory ; Ancient Jerusa¬ 
lem : Walls, Gates, 
Hills, Valleys, Pools 
and Fountains, Tombs; 

The Scene of St. 
Stephen’s Martyrdom; 
Golgotha ; Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the 
Temple ; Murist&n ; 
Coenaculum; Palace of 
Caiaphas; Via Dolo¬ 
rosa; Quarries, *c. . 43 

10. (a) Exoursion to Bethany. 

Tomb of Virgin; Geth- 
semane; Olivet; Beth¬ 
any .... 107 

(b) Excursion to Bethlehem 

and Hebron. 

Baohel’s Tomb; Bethle¬ 
hem; Solomon’s Pools; 
Hebron; Cave of Mach- 
pelah .... Ill 

(c) Excursion to Neby Sam- 

wil. 

Anathoth; Geba; Gi- 
beah ; Miehmash; Ai; 
Bimmon; Ophrah; 
Bethel; Beth-horon; 
Gibeon . .122 

(i>) Excursion to Kubeibeh . 130 
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Route. Page. Route. Page. 

(e) Excursion to Mar Saba . 131 17. Jerusalem to Tiberias. 

Jericho; Heshbon ; Bab- 

(f) Excursion to the Frank bath-Ammon ; Gerasa; 

Mountain. Mizpah ; Ramotb- 

Tekoa; Khureitftn; Hero- Gilead; Pella; Gadara; 

dium .... 134 Tarichse . . . 185 


(o) Excursion to 'Ain Ka- 18. 
rim. 

Monastery of the Cross; 

’Ain Karim; Bittir; 

Philip’s Fountain; Val¬ 
ley of Boses. . 137 19 . 

10. (H| Excursion to Gath. 

Valley of Elah; Bock 
Etam; Cave of Adul- 
lam; Shoehoh; Gath; 

Valley of Sorek; Beth- 
shemesh; Zorab; Eben- 
ezer; Kirjath-jearim . 139 

11. Jerusalem to Caesarea. 


Nablus to Haifa. 

Samaria ; Csesarea; Zim- 
marln; Tanturah; Ath- 
lit . . . . 201 

Nablus to Nazareth. 

Salim; /Enon; Thebez ; 
Tirzab; Megiddo; 
Betbshan; Valley of 
Jezreel; Well of Harod 209 

20. Nablus to Jenin. 

(a) Jeb’a; Bethulia . . 217 

(n) Samaria; Dothan . . 218 


12 . 

13. 


14. 

15. 


Timnath; Tomb of Joshua; 
Antipatris; Castle of 
Plans . . .145 

Jerusalem to Nablus. 

Nob; Bamab; Beeroth; 
Bethel; Shiloh; Jacob’s 
Well; Shechem . . 149 

Jerusalem to Bethel. 1 

Brook Cherith; Jericho ; 
the Dead Sea; the Jor¬ 
dan ; Gilgal; Elisha’s 
Spring ; Valley of 
Achor; Bethel . . 161 

Jericho to Beisan . 170 i 

Jerusalem to Kerak. 

Jericho; Plain of Shittim; 
Mount Nebo; Hesh¬ 
bon ; Khan Meshitta; 
Springs of Callirhoe; 
Machasrus ; Arnon ; 

Aroer; Ar of Moab ; 

Kir of Moab . . 172 

Hesban to Nablus. 

PalaceofHyreanus; Salt; j 
Mahanaim ; Penuel; 
Succoth . . . 181 


21. Jenin to Nazareth. 

(a) Plain of Esdraelon . . 223 

(b) Mount Gilboa; Jezreel; 
Shunem ; Nain; Endor 224 

(c) Taanach; Legio; Jok- 

neam; Harosheth of 
the Gentiles; Haifa . 227 

(d) Mount Carmel; Elijah’s 

Sacrifice; Murhakah; 
Dalieh; Athlit; The 
Carmelite Convent; 
Schools of the Prophets; 
Haifa ; Oak Forest; 
Nazareth . . . 230 

22. Nazareth to Tiberias. 

(a) Cana of Galilee; Horns 

of Hattin . . .243 

(b) Mount Tabor; Khan et- 

Tujjar .... 245 

(c) Jezreel; Shunem; Nain; 

Endor; Mount Tabor . 248 

23. Haifa to Tiberias. 

Shefa ’Amr ; Sepphoris; 
Jotapata ; Tiberias . 248 

24. Excursions on the Sea of 

Galilee. 

(a) Gamala; Bethsaida Julias 252 
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Route. P-ifre. 

(r) Jordan; Capernaum ; 
Bethsaida; Magdala; 
Dalmanutha . 254 

(c) On horsebaok round the 

Lake .... 256 

25. Tiberias to Banias. 

Waters of Merom . . 268 

26. Safsd to Damascus. 

Safed; Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters; Jaulan; 
Kuneiterali; River 
Pharpar . . . 259 

27. Safed to Tyre. 

Gischala ; Kefr Birim ; 
Tibnin.... 262 

28. Haifa to Beyrout. 

River Kislion; Belus; 

Acre; Tyre; Hiram’s 
Tomb; Sarepta; Sidon 264 

29. Tyre to Baalbek. 

Belfort; Natural Bridge 
over the Litany; Chal- 
cis; Antilebanon . . 281 

30. Sidon to Beyront. 

JOn; Mukht&ra; Bteddin; 

Deir el-Kamar . . 284 

31. Safed to Banids. 

Hazor; Eedesh-Naphtali; 
Hunin; Janoah; Dan; 
Ctesarea Philippi. . 285 

32. Banias to Damasens. 

(a) Lake Phiala; Beit Jenn; 

Kefr Hauwar . 289 

(b) Hasbeiya; Mount Her- 

mon; Rasbeiya . . 290 

33. Sidon or Tyre to Damascus. 

Belfort; Hasbeiya; Mount 
Hermon; Rasheiya; 
Rakhleh; Katana . 291 

34. Banias to Beyront. 

Abel-maachah; Jezzin . 295 


Route. l’age- 

35. Beyrout and its Environs . 296 

(a) Dog River ; Inscriptions . 300 

(b) Pine-groves; Rustem 

Pasha's Gardens . . 303 

(c) Beit Mferi; Brumana; 

Deir el-Kala’ah; Aley; 
Bukfeiya; Baabda; 
ShweifAt . . 304 

36. Beyront to Damascus. 

(a) By Rail: Aley, Ain Sofar, 

Reyak, El ZebedAni, 

Suk WAdy Barada, 'Ain 
Fijeh .... 305 

(b) By Road: Lebanon; 

Shtaura; Coele-Syria; 
Antilebanon . . 307 

37. Damascus and its Environs 303 

(a) Walk round the walls . 317 
(«) Salahiyeh . . 319 

(c) MeidAn ; Gates of God . 319 

(d) J 6 bar . . . . 320 

(e) Meadow Lakes; Dumeir . 320 

38. Tour in the Hauran. 

Trachonitis; Nukrah; 
Druse Mountain; Mus- 
mieh; DAma; Hit; Ba- 
tanma; Shuka; Shuh- 
ba; Suleim; KunawAt; 
Canatha; Suweideh; 
SAleh; Salkhat; Bus- 
rah; Edrei; Ashtaroth 
Karnaim; Sunamein; 
Kesweli . . . 321 

39. Damascus to Baalbek. 

(a) a. By Rail vid ReyAk. 

b. By Road vid Shtaura 345 

(b) Vid Abila; ZebedAni . 347 

(c) Vid Helbon; BludAn . 349 

40. Beyrout to Tripoli. 

Dog River; Gebal; Bo- 
trys; Tripoli . . 362 

41. Baalbek to the Cedars . 364 

42. The Cedars to Beyrout. 

Afka; Adonis River; 
Natural Bridge . . 365 
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INTKODUCGHON 


I. Physical Geography op 8yb(ia and Palestine. 

The boundaries of Syria and Palestine are: on the N. Asia Minor, 
on the E. the Desert of Arabia, on the S. Jdumsea and the Wilderness 
of Tlh, and on the W. the Mediterranean. It reaches from 31° to 
36° 30' N. lat.; its length is 360 m., and its breadth ranges from 60 m. 
to 100 m. Its area is about 28,000 sq. m.. 

Mountains .—The physical formation of the country is simple. A 
mountain-chain runs through it from north to south, but is intersected 
at several points, so as to form physically as well as historically a series 
of distinct ranges. On the N. is the range of Jawar Dagh, the Am anus 
of Ptolemy, extending from Mount Taurus to the ravine of the Orontee 
at Antioch, a distance of 50 m. Its wooded peaks shut in the Bay of 
Alexandretta, leaving along their base the narrow Plain of Issus, 
the site of the battle which secured Western Asia to Alexander the 
Great. 

On the S. bank of the Orontes the cone of Casius juts out towards 
the Mediterranean, and from it runs the Nusairiyeh range 70 m. 8. to 
the Castle of Husn, where it terminates abruptly at a broad opening 
between the sea-shore and the eastern plain, through which flows the 
Jifahr el-Kebir, or ancient river Eleutheros. 

' (Tn'the S. 3f this opening ris^Gie high^gt peaks of Lebanon, which 
runs in a S.W. direction as far S. as the latitude of Tyre, where it is 
intersected by the ravine of the Lit&ny. S. of this river the range 
becomes broader, lower, and less regular, till it terminates in the Plain 
of Esdraelon. Between this plain and the maritime Plaih of Sharon, 
Carmel and the “ Breezy Land ” intervene,, whilst S. of Esdraelon the 
mountain-ranges of Samaria and Judaea continue down the centre of 
the country, till the ridge finally sinks into the desert plain a little N. 
of Beersheba. 

The chain of Antilebanon rises in the Plain of Hamah, about 
20 m. E. of the N. end of Lebanon, and runs parallel with the latter, 
gradually rising in elevation until it culminates at Mount Hermon, 
6000 ft. above the sea. Thence the ridge continues due S. along the 
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E. bank of the Jordan, through the districts of Jaulftn, Gilead, and 
Moab, to the mountains of Edom. This ridge is much lower than 
Antilebanon, being only from 2000 ft. to 8000 ft. in height; and in 
many places it scarcely rises above the plateau on the E. 

Another mouiftain-range lies out on the plain, 80 m. E. of the Sea 
of Galilee, dividing the Haurftn from the Desert of Arabia. This re¬ 
markable elevation, which rises to the height of 5000 ft. above the sea, 
is called the “Hill of Bashan” in the Bible, its Greek name being 
Bata/neea, and its Latin name Alsadamus Mona. It is now called 
Jebel ed-Druse. 

Plains and Valleys narrow plain runs from N. to S. along the 
coast of Syria and PalesUfc<»interrupted only by Casius, the Ladder of 
Tyre, and'Carmel. In the H. is the Plain of Issus. Phoenicia reaches 
from Casius to the Ladder of Tyre ; the Plain of Acre lies between this 
and Carmel; and Sharoirruns S. to Philistia. 

The E. division of the country is generally flat tableland, some 
portions of it being among the most fruitful in W. Asia, especially the 
Plains of Hamah, Damascus, Haurftn, and Moab. 

Between the two mountain-ranges which, run almost parallel from 
N. to S. occurs the most remarkable feature in the physical geography 
of Syria. This is the depression which begins at Antioch, and runs 
through the centre of the ancient kingdom of the Seleucidse, forming 
the valley of the Orontes, past Hamah and Homs to Riblah, where it 
is succeeded by the Beka’a, the Coelesyria of the ancients, which 
separates the ranges of Lebanon and Antilebanon. Thence it follows 
the bed of the LitAny, and at its S. extremity it divides into two 
branches: one turning to the W. cuts through the S. range of Lebanon; 
the other strikes off to the S. and descends rapidly for 15 m. to the 
upper springs of the Jordan at the base of Hermon. A few miles 
farther it joins the Plain of Huleh—the “ Waters of Merom,” as it is 
called in the Bible—which is about 200 ft. above the Mediterranean. 
Thence to the Sea of Galilee is a rapid fall, the latter being 670 ft. 
below the sea level. From this point to the Dead Sea the valley of 
the Jordan, known as the Ghor, continues gradually to descend, until 
at the latter lake it is more than 1300 ft. below the Mediterranean, the 
lowest known spot on the face of the earth. The valley continues to 
run at a higher level between the mountains of Edom and the desert ■ 
tableland of Tih to the Gulfcrf ’Akalrii. ' . 

Rivers. —There are few rivers, properly so called, in Syria and 
Palestine, the great majority of the streams being mere winter-torrents, 
which are dry during the summer and autumn months. The principal 
rivers are: 

(1) The Jordan, the highest source of which is in WAdy et-Teim, 
near Hasbeiya, at the W. base of Hermon. Its historic sources are, 
however, at Tell el-Kadi (Dan) and at Banias (Ccesarea Philippi). 
The three streams unite and fall into the Huleh, about 10 m. below 
Tell el-K&di. The whole length of the Jordan, through this lake and 
that of Tiberias, from the source at Tell el-KAdi to the Dead Sea, 
is 92 m. as the crow flies, though the tortuous windings of the river 
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make its actual course nearly twice as lone, its total fall is over 
1800 ft. 

(2) The Orontes ranks next to the Jordan. Its modern name is 
el-’Asy (“the Rebellious”); it is also called el-Maklub (“the In¬ 
verted ”), both names being given to it from the fact of its running 
northward. Its source is in the Plain of Beka’a at the base of Anti- 
lebanon, beside the ruins of Lybon. Its length, from the fountain to 
the bend near Antioch, is 125 m.; and thence to the sea 24 m. 

(3) The Litany is next in magnitude. There is some doubt about its 

ancient name (see Rte. 28). It rises near Baalbek, flows down the 
Beka’a, then enters a sublime gorge intersecting the ridge of Lebanon, 
and falls into the Mediterranean a few miles N. of TyrA Its length 
is about 55 m. « 

(4) Next in order is the Barada—the “golden-flowing" stream of 
the Greeks (Chrysorrhoas) —and the Abana, or Amana, of'the Bible. 
It is one of the most useful rivers of Syria. Its highest source is ’Ain 
Barada, in the Plain of Zebed&ni. It intersects the main ridge of Anti- 
lebanon, is more than doubled in volume by the waters of ’Ain Fijeh, 
and, after running for 15 m. through a wild ravine, enters the Plain of 
Damascus, which by means of numerous canals it irrigates, and at 
length it falls into a lake or morass 20 m. E. of the city. 

(5) The Kishon is worthy of mention more on account of its Biblical 
and historic interest than of its intrinsic merits as a river. It is a 
muddy stream, much swollen after rain, but almost dry in its upper 
courses during the summer. It rises in the Plain of Esdraelon, the 
sources being a number of springs in the neighbourhood of Jezreel and 
of Lejjun; and it flows in a N.W. direction between Carmel and the 
hills of Lower Galilee, thence watering the Plain of Acre, till it falls 
into the bay about 2 m. N. of Haifa. 


II. Political Geography of Syria and Palestine. 

The Political Geography of Syria and Palestine has changed with 
every new dynasty which has in succession possessed the country; 
and an account of it will, therefore, be included in the Historical 
sketch of the country. It is now divided into three Wilayets, or 
Pashaliks, the governor of each being entitled a Wali. These wilayets 
are (1) Aleppo in the N., from ASTa Minor*to Lebanon; (2) Beyrout on 
the W., including all the country W. of the Jordan and S. of Lebanon ; 
and (3) Damascus, embracing the whole country E. of the Jordan. 
Each of these wilayets is divided into districts, governed by an officer 
called a Mutesa/rif, those in Palestine proper being three in number— 
viz. Jerusalem, Nablus, and Acre. These, again, are subdivided into 
smaller districts, governed by a Kaimakam ; and under the latter is 
yet another class, ruled over by a Mudir. 

The Population is almost impossible to be ascertained with any 
degree of accuracy, as the Turkish Government has no institution in 
the nature of a census; but, roughly speaking, it may be reckoned 
somewhat as follows; 
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Moslems . . 1,500,000 i Met&wileh . . 26,000 

Christians . . 700,000 Nusairiyeh . . 55,000 

Jews . . . 80.000 ~ 

Druses . . . 100,000 j Total . 2,460,000 

The Lebanon district is ruled by a Christian governor, appointed by 
the Porte, and his authority is guaranteed by the Christian Powers of 
Europe. 

Syria has been oppressed for centuries by foreign rulers who show 
no real interest in the soil or the people, and whose policy is to keep the 
inhabitants bound down in ignorance and poverty, all the available wealth 
of the country being grasped by themselves. The present dominion of 
the Turk is no exception to this rule; and the miserable peasants are 
hopelessly crushed under tfie threefold oppression of the Govern¬ 
ment, the money-lender, and the Multazim, or tithe-gatherer. The 
results are patent to all—indolence, destitution, bigotry, feuds, and 
bloodshed. 

The natural resources of Syria are excellent, and under a fair and 
enlightened government the country might rise again to prosperity. 
A few places along the coast already show signs of new life, owing 
chiefly to the enterprise of European merchants and colonists, and 
the protection afforded to property and capital by the guarantee of the 
European Powers. Beyrout, in particular, affords a good example 
of the capabilities of Syria under more auspicious circumstances. 
The district bordering on the E. boundaries of the country is a 
marked contrast to that on the seaboard. Hundreds of towns and 
villages are there deserted, whilst tens of thousands of acres of the 
richest soil are abandoned to the periodical raids of the wild hordes of 
the desert. 

Attempts are being made to bring the influences of civilisation to 
bear even upon these remote and neglected districts; and the survey 
has already been completed for a railway from Haifa to Damascus, 
which shall open up the wide and fertile plains of the Haurta. Another 
railway is in course of construction between Jaffa and Jerusalem, but 
it progresses very slowly, and it will probably be a considerable time 
before it is open for passenger traffic. We have little faith, however, 
in these or any other efforts for the amelioration of this desolated land, 
until the present government shall have been replaced by one more 
civilised and just. 


III. Historical Summary of Syria and Palf.stine. 

The earliest accounts that we have of the primitive populations of 
Syria are to be found in the Bible and the hieratic records of Egypt. 
According to these two authorities—which have been found to be 
marvellously in accord with each other—the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country were men of large stature and great strength, and allied 
in language and race to the Aramsans. They were, in that case, of 
Semitic stock. Their general appellation was Rephaim, and these 
appear to have been divided into at least eight tribes, as follows: 
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(1) RepTiaim, properly so called (Gen. xiv. 5), who inhabited the 
country of Bashan, where they possessed sixty fortified cities, their 
capital being Ashteroth-Kamaim (Rte. 38). 

(2) Emim (Gen. xiv. 5), who occupied the district of Moab, their 
capital being at Kiriathaim (Rte. 15). 

(3) Zamzummim (Bent. ii. 20), who inhabited the land of 

Ammon. ' 

(4) Zuzim (Gen. xiv. 5), whose precise district is unknown. 

(5) Anakim, who occupied the greater part of Palestine \V. of the 
Jordan, Khjath-Arba— afterwards called Hebron—being their chief 
town (Josh. xv. 13,15). 

(6) A vim, who possessed the plain to the S.W. of Palestine, after¬ 
wards held by the Philistines, Gaza (called Azzah in Dent. ii. 23) 
being their headquarters. 

(7) Kenites, who dwelt in the districts S. of Palestine, bordering on 
Arabia Petrsea. 

(8) Kenizites, whose abode is unknown. 

About the twenty-fourth century b.c. a horde of Hamitic tribes 
swept down upon the country and conquered these Semitic races. 
These descendants of Ham had originally occupied the country on the 
banks of the Erythrsean Sea, or Persian Gulf, whence they had been 
violently expelled by the invasion of Japhetic Arians between 2500 
and 2400 b.c. Travelling, in all probability, by the present caravan- 
route through Katif, Hassa, Wftdy Aftan, and past Jebel Toweyk, they 
gradually migrated in a N.W. direction, moving from oasis to oasis 
across the desert, until they struck the present Haj-route, probably at 
Henikeh. Here, in a mountainous district called Thamud, one of 
their tribes appears to have settled, the rest continuing their onward 
progress towards the Mediterranean Sea. This tribe is called in the 
Bible Horites ; they were “troglodytes,” or dwellers in caves, and, 
having been dispersed by Kodar el-Alimcvr, called in Genesis (xiv. 1-9) 
“Chedorlaomer,” they settled partly in Mount Seir, whence they were 
afterwards expelled by the Edomites, and partly in southern Judaea, 
where relics of their cave-dwellings are still to be seen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Beit Jibrin (Rte. 5). 

Having left their brethren, the Horites, behind them, the other 
Hamitic tribes, known generically under the appellation of Canaan- 
ites, advanced until they reached the shores of the Dead Sea. A 
sharp conflict’with the Semitic aborigines ensued, the result being the 
settlement of the Canaanites in the entire country, about 2300 b.c. 

Under the form of a genealogy, as is common in the earlier books 
of the Bible, Genesis gives us a list of the various tribes which com¬ 
posed this great Canaanitish nation (see Gen. x. 15-18). These tribes 
were eleven in number, and they finally settled as follows : 

(1) The Sidonians, better known as Phoenicians, who inhabited 
the coast of Syria from Gebal (Jebeil) on the N. to Accho (Acre) on 
the S. 

(2) The Hittites, or descendants of Heth, who were divided into 
two portions— (a) the Southern Hittites, who inhabited the district 
around Hebron; (b) the Northern Hittites, or Khitas, who possessed 
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the inland districts of Northern Syria, embracing the valley of the 
Orontes, their capital being situated at Kadesh on Orontes (Rte. 47). 

(3) The Jebusites, who established themselves in Jerusalem and 
its neighbourhood. 

(4) The Amorites , who, like the Hittites, divided themselves into 
two branches— (a) the Southern Amorites, who occupied the wild 
territory around Engedi, to the W. of the Dead Sea, and after¬ 
wards crossed the Jordan and founded the two great kingdoms of 
Heshbon and Bashan; (b) the Northern Amorites, who settled in the 
plain of the Beka’a, between Lebanon and Antilebanon, south of the 
Hittites. 

(5) The Girgasites, whose country was afterwards known as Deca- 
polis, their chief city being perhaps on the site of the ruined town of 
Jerash (Bte. 17). 

(6) The Hivites, again separated into two divisions—(a) Southern 
Hivites, who occupied Shechem and all the district around, as far S. 
as Gibeon; (6) Northern Hivites, who settled on the mountainous 
tracts of Antilebanon, as far N. as Hamath. 

(7) The Arhites, who inhabited the plain, N. of Lebanon, watered 
by the Nahr el-Kebir. 

(8) The Sinites, who spread themselves over the mountain regions 
of Lebanon, a relic of their occupation being traced in the name of 
Jebel Sunnin, the most prominent ridge of Lebanon. 

(9) The Arvadites, who occupied the sea-coast to the N. of the Sido- 
nians, their principal settlement being in the island of Aradus. 

(10) The Zemarites, who also dwelt on the sea-coast, between the 
Arvadites and the Sidonians, their name being still traceable at Sumra 
(Rte. 40). 

(11) The Hamathites, who settled in the town of Hamath on the 
Orontes, and divided the Hittites from the Amorites. 

We read in the Book of Genesis also of the Perizzites, but this term 
simply meant “ villagers,” and did not apply to any particular race. 

Of all the above-named tribes of Canaan, the Phoenicians, under 
which term the Arvadites and Zemarites were afterwards included with 
the Sidonians, were by far the most enterprising, peace-loving, and 
prosperous; whilst the Hittites, especially those of the'northern portion, 
were the most numerous, warlike, and powerful. These were the 
only tribes who formed themselves into a concrete nation, the others 
having no particular head or bond of union, and consisting chiefly of 
so many separate towns and villages, each ruled over by its prince or 
sheikh. 

The Hivites were exceptional in being openly republican, each 
separate community enjoying complete municipal liberty. 

The different Canaanitish tribes were constantly at strife with one 
another, and only coalesced in the face of any common danger. 

Such a danger arose in the fifteenth century b.c., when another 
nation appeared on the stage of Syrian history. The Semitic tribes 
descended from one common stock, and known generically under the 
title of Israelites, having escaped from Egypt, in which country they 
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had been living for upwards of two centuries in a condition of abject 
serfdom, and having completed their wanderings in the Wilderness of 
Sinai, descended from the mountains of Moab to the plain of the 
Jordan. The fame of their marvellous history and exploits had already 
preceded them, and the whole body of the Canaanite tribes trembled 
at their approach. Heshbon and Bashan were first taken, then Moab 
was reduced, and finally, having crossed the Jordan, they entered 
Palestine. A war of extermination followed, and after a short but 
bloody campaign, the Israelites settled in their new possessions. Many 
of the Canaanitish inhabitants, however, still retained their cities and 
fortresses, from which the Israelites were unable to expel them. In 
addition to these Hamitic remnants, there were other Semitic nations 
— e.g. the Moabites and Ammonites, Amalekites and Midianites, 
who continued for many centuries to be a thorn in the side of the 
Israelites. 

Nor must we omit to mention one other powerful race, who long 
disputed with Israel the possession of the land. The Philistines had no 
connection in their origin with the other nations of Syria. They were 
of the race neither of Ham nor of Shem, but were of Japhetic origin. 
They belonged to that great Pelasgic race which for a time ruled the 
whole basin of the Mediterranean, and their name contains the same 
essential radicals as that of the Felasgi. It has now been established 
that they came from Crete, and hence they are sometimes called 
Cherethites, or “ Cretans,” in the Bible (1 8am, xxx. 14; Ezek, xxv. 
16; Zeph. ii. 5). They invaded the S.W. coast of Canaan, and ob¬ 
tained a firm hold upon that section of the country. From them 
is derived the most common name of the Land of Israel—viz. 
Palestine. 

To attempt a history of the Israelites after their entry into Pales¬ 
tine would be but to summarise the historical books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. We content ourselves with remarking that, from their settlement 
until the appointment of Saul as their king, their government was in 
theory a Theocracy. Jehovah, or Yahweh, was their recognised King, 
though it is very doubtful whether their conceptions of Jehovah rose 
above that of a local or tribal God, Who was, indeed, superior in power 
and glory to the gods of the other nations around them, but in Whom 
they were scarcely able to recognise the One, Eternal, only God, 
Creator and Euler of heaven and earth. Jehovah was essentially their 
God—the God of the Israelites, not the God of all mankind. It was 
not until the tftne of David, and even, perhaps, not until the time of 
the prophets, that the realisation of this grand truth—that their God 
was the One God of the universe—took hold of the national conscience. 
The Judges, then, were merely the representatives of the tribal God, 
Jehovah—His judicial vicars in peace, His military lieutenants in 
war. Thus we can see how they attributed every issue, whether of 
success or of defeat, to the direct interposition of Jehovah Himself. 

In the year 1095 b.c., Saul, a Benjamite of Gibeah, was elected 
king over the whole nation. Samuel, the prophet, did his utmost to 
protest against this innovation; for he saw in it the beginning of a 
decay of the national trust in Jehovah. But his remonstrances were vain. 
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After the death of Saul on Gilboa, David was called to the throne in 
1055 b.c. When he had reigned seven years in Hebron he captured the 
stronghold of the Jebusites on Mount Zion, and thenceforth Jerusalem 
became the seat of government and the capital of Palestine. His king, 
dom being firmly established, he turned his attention to foreign con¬ 
quests. The Philistines were subdued. The warlike tribes of the 
mountains of Sinai and Edom, Gilead and Bashan, were made tributary. 
David’s garrisons occupied the chief towns of Syria; and every prince, 
from the borders of Egypt to the Euphrates, was forced to acknow¬ 
ledge his rule. The Phoenicians were the only exception. They 
excelled in the arts of peace. Their merchants and mariners brought 
the riches of the East and West to their marts, and carried their manu¬ 
factures to foreign lands. Their mountaineering peasants were skilful 
artificers in wood and stone, as the remains of their wonderful buildings 
at Baalbek and in other parts of the Lebanon and Antilebanon districts 
still testify. David, wise as he was powerful, saw that he could gain 
little by conquering their territory; but by entering into friendly 
treaties he could secure important advantages to his own nation. 
He therefore made a treaty with Hiram, king of Tyre; and Hiram’s 
workmen built his palace on Zion (2 Sam. v.) Phoenician architects, 
carpenters, and artists afterwards erected and adorned the Temple of 
Solomon (1 Kings v., vii.) Tyrian seamen navigated the fleets of 
Israel to Spain, Africa, and India (ibid. ix. 27 ; x. 11). The power 
and influence which David had acquired by arms Solomon employed 
for the acquisition of wealth and the advancement of commerce. 
He built fleets at Ezion-geber on the Bed Sea, to establish communi¬ 
cation with the eastern coast of Africa and the southern shores of India 
(ibid. ix. 26); and he founded “Tadmorin the wilderness ” to facilitate 
the overland traffic with Assyria and Persia (2 Chron. viii. 4). 

The building of the Temple in Jerusalem made that city the religious 
as well as the civil capital of the land ; but the vices of royalty soon 
divided the kingdom. Behoboam, the son of Solomon, retained only 
two tribes under his sceptre; while the remaining ten elected Jeroboam, 
an Ephraimite, as their ruler. To wean the people’s affection from 
Jerusalem, and to prevent reunion on religious grounds, the latter set 
up two “ calves ,” one at Dan, the other at Bethel, as symbols of 
Jehovah (1 Kings xii. 28, 29). These symbols were borrowed, as that 
in the wilderness had been, from Egypt; and, in accordance with a 
custom of the same country, Behoboam united the pontificate with the 
crown; thus assuming royal and priestly powers (ibid. 81-33, and xiii. 1). 
Jeroboam fixed upon Shechem as the seat of his government. After 
the murder of his son, Baasha the third king intended to remove to 
Bamah; but he was compelled to give up this plan (ibid. xv. 17-21), and 
made Tirzah his capital instead. This remained the seat of royal 
power for twenty-five years, until Omri, the fifth from Jeroboam, 
built Samaria, which was thenceforth the capital of Israel (ibid. 
xvi. 24). 

The wars carried on between Israel and Judah need not here be 
detailed; but we will glance at those with other nations. The great 
rival of Israel was Damascus. Mutual interests at first united them ; 
but jealousies arose, excited by Judah, which led under Hazael to the 
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almost complete subjugation of Israel. On the death of Hazael Syria 
began to decline, and Israel regained its independence. The same 
power, however, which “ took away the kingdom from Damascus ” 
proved fatal to Samaria, which was captured by the Assyrians (b.c. 721), 
the people being carried captive from the country. The conqueror intro¬ 
duced colonies from Assyria. The colonists practised their own idola¬ 
tries ; and, the country being infested with wild beasts, they thought, 
according to the prevailing idea of heathen nations, that their'ignorance 
of the local deity was the cause. An Israelitish priest was accordingly 
sent to instruct them in the Jewish faith, which they appear to have 
in a great measure adopted (2 Kings xvii. 24-33). Some authorities 
consider that this was the origin of the Samaritans. (But for a discus¬ 
sion of this subject, see Bte. 12.) 

The kingdom of Judah survived that of Israel 183 years ; and then 
it, too, fell. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, took Jerusalem after 
an eighteen months’ siege, sacked and destroyed the city, and led the 
people captive to the banks of the Tigris. Zedekiah, the last of David’s 
line, after losing his eyes at Riblah, was carried in chains to Babylon 
(2 Kings xxv.) Thus ended the Israelitish monarchy, after having 
existed more than 500 years. The Temple of Solomon fell with the 
city, and its sacred vessels were used in the idolatrous banquets of the 
conquerors. In the year b.c. 536 Cyrus, having captured Babylon, 
restored the Jews to liberty, and in twenty years more the second 
Temple was dedicated. From this time till Grecian power became 
paramount in Western Asia, Syria and Palestine were governed by a 
Persian satrap resident in Damascus. The Jewish high-priest was 
made deputy at Jerusalem, and thus a large amount of liberty was 
there enjoyed. 

The battle of Issus (b.c. 333) was fatal to the Persian empire, and 
brought Western Asia under the dominion of a new dynasty. Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine yielded to Alexander the Great, with the 
exception of Tyre and Askelon. 

(For a full account of the siege of Tyre by Alexander, see Bte. 28.) 

On the death of Alexander, his empire was thrown into confusion. 
After twenty yearsof war, order was restored and four new kingdoms were 
established. Two only of these affected Syria—that of the Ptolemies 
in Egypt, to whom Palestine and Coelesyria were assigned; and that 
of the Seleucidce, so named after Seleueus Nicator, the founder of the 
dynasty, who built Antioch and many other noted cities in northern 
Syria. Antioch for a few centuries supplanted Damascus as the capital 
of Syria. The royal line of the Seleucid® retained their power for 250 
years until they fell before the Romans. The inhabitants of Palestine 
enjoyed peace and prosperity under the mild rule of the Ptolemies for 
sixty years; but afterwards the Seleucid® tried to gain possession of the 
country, which again became the theatre of disastrous wars. Towards 
the close of the third century b.c. the Syrian monarch wrested Pales¬ 
tine from the Egyptian';, and the Jewish national existence was in 
danger of extinction. In 170 B.c. Antiochus Epiphanes plundered 
Jerusalem and destroyed the Temple. Then arose the great priestly 
family of the Asmoneans ; and after twenty-six years Judas Maccabeus 
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and his brothers waged war against the tyrants, until they finally sue* 
ceeded in establishing the independence of their country and the 
supreme authority of their house. 

In 34 b.c. the last prince of the Asmonean line was murdered by 
the Boman prefect of Syria, and Herod the Great made king of the 
Jews. In 6 a.d. Judaea was placed under the government of a Boman 
procurator; but the Herodian family continued to exercise royal 
authority over a part of Central Syria until the time of Agrippa, the 
last of the line, when the Jews revolted against Borne, and brought 
upon themselves that war which ended in the capture of their city, the 
destruction of their Temple, and the slaughter of more than a million 
of then- race. Judsea was now attached to the province of Syria; and 
soon afterwards Syria and Palestine were placed under the direct 
dominion of a Boman prefect, Antioch being the seat of govern¬ 
ment. 

In this state the country continued under the Boman and Byzan. 
tine empire until its conquest by the Mohamedans in 634. The only 
circumstances worthy of notice in a sketch like the present, which is 
chiefly intended to illustrate the historical geography, are the estab¬ 
lishment of Christianity under the first Constantine, and the temporary 
conquest of the country by the Persians, under Khosroes II., in the be¬ 
ginning of the seventh century. Christianity had spread widely over 
the land before its establishment as the religion of the empire ; and the 
extent, wealth, and architectural taste of the Christians subsequent to 
that period may still, to some extent, be seen in the splendid ruins of 
sacred edifices in the cities, towns, and villages of Syria. 

The Arabs, under the generals Khalid and Ahu Obeidah, invaded 
Syria in 633; and five years afterwards the whole country was con¬ 
quered, and every city in it garrisoned by their troops. In sixteen 
years more Damascus was made capital of the Mohamedan empire, 
which then extended from the shores of the Atlantic to the confines of 
India. Syria was densely populated. Antioch, Damascus, Palmyra, 
Heliopolis, Apamea, Gerasa, Bostra, Askelon, and Ciesarea were almost 
unequalled, in the Boman empire, as provincial cities; but under the 
withering influence of Islam their grandeur faded and their wealth was 
eaten up. Of these, four are now deserted; Palmyra, Heliopolis, and 
Caesarea are mere villages; Antioch, the capital, is little more; and 
Damascus alone remains prosperous. 

In the year 750 the dynasty of the Abbassides was established, and 
the Khalifate removed first to Kufa and then to Baghdad. Henceforth 
Syria became a mere province of the Mohamedan empire. It remained 
subject to the Khali fa of Baghdad till the middle of the tenth century, 
when it was taken by the new dynasty of the Fatimites in Egypt. 
Towards the close of the following century Syria was invaded by the 
Seljukian Turks, and converted into a division of their empire. The 
cruelties perpetrated by these fanatics on Christian pilgrims roused the 
spirit of Western Europe, and excited Christian nations to the first 
“ Crusade.” In a short time the barons of France and England, 
headed by Godfrey, entered Syria. Jerusalem was taken by storm ; 
and the cruelties which the Mohamedans had perpetrated on the 
Christians were avenged (1099). 
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Godfrey was elected first Christian king of Jerusalem. Bohemond 
reigned at Antioch; Baldwin, Godfrey’s brother, at Edessa ; and the 
Count of Toulouse at Tripoli. Thus was the country parcelled out 
into principalities, and ruled by the bravest knights of Western Europe. 
Damascus, however, withstood every assault of the Crusaders ; and 
it is the boast of the Moslem, that it has never been polluted by the 
feet of an infidel ruler, since the day when the soldiers of Mohamed 
first entered it. 

We have noted elsewhere, throughout the book, the varying fortunes 
of the Christians and Moslems during the Crusades; and it is here suffi¬ 
cient to say that Saladin was the most formidable opponent whom the 
Crusaders encountered. After gaining a decisive victory at Hattin, he 
captured Jerusalem (1187), and drove the Franks out of almost every 
town and fortress of Palestine. Jerusalem was not regained for more 
than forty years; and then it was only acquired by treaty. Soon after¬ 
wards Syria was invaded by the shepherd-soldiers of Tartary under 
Holagou, the grandson of Gengis Khan, and the Christian population of 
Jerusalem massacred. But after the death of this chief, Bibars, better 
known in Arabian history as Melek ed-Dhahr, brought Syria under 
the sceptre of Egypt, and drove the Tartars beyond the Euphrates. 
His victories were fatal to the declining power of the Crusaders. 
Almost all their strongholds in Palestine were captured, and Antioch 
itself soon yielded to ins arms. The remaining history of the Crusades 
is one continued tale of misfortunes. At last, in 1291, Acre and Athlit 
were taken by the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt; and thus terminated 
the dominion of the Crusaders in Syria. 

For more than two centuries after this period Syria was the theatre 
of fierce contests between the shepherd hordes of Tartary and their 
brethren the Tartar-Slave sovereigns of Egypt. The most fearful 
ravages, however, were committed by Timur (Tamerlane), who invaded 
the country in 1401. Antioch, Emesa, Baalbek, and Damascus were 
reduced to ashes, and their inhabitants either murdered or sold into 
slavery. 

In 1517 Syria and Palestine were conquered by Selim I.; and from 
that time until our own day they have formed part of the Ottoman 
Empire. During this period, though the country has been visited by 
few striking vicissitudes, it has steadily declined in power, wealth, and 
population. The greater part of its people, oppressed by foreign rulers, 
who take no interest in commerce or agriculture, have sunk into the 
condition of slaves. What little energy and spirit remain are exhausted 
in party feuds. In 1832 Ibrahim Pasha conquered Syria for his father 
Mohamed ’Ali. The iron rule of that wonderful man did much to 
break down the fanaticism which had for ages been a curse to the 
people. In 1841, through the armed intervention of England, Syria 
was restored to the Porte. 

In 1860 an outbreak occurred between the Christians and the 
Druses of the Lebanon district, which resulted in the establishment 
of a Christian governor of the Lebanon, with certain rights and 
privileges guaranteed by the European Powers both for the Christians 
and the Druses. Since that time Syria and Palestine have remained 
in a condition of comparative tranquillity. 
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IV. Chronological Table. 

[Tlic early chronology of the Bible is involved in considerable difficulty, and it is impos¬ 
sible to give an accurate list of dates, at any rate before the time of David. We, therefore, 
insert in most places the dates usually attached to the Authorised Version of the Bible, 
merely premising that we do not in any way hold ourselves responsible for their accuracy. 
The earlier history of every country must be more or less apocryphal end legendary, and the 
primitive records of Syria and Palestine cannot be excepted from this general rule,] 


B.C. 


About 

2300 

1921 

1913 

1897 

1896 

1836 

1760 

1739 

1728 

1706 

1689 

1635 

1571 

1491 

1452 | 

1451 i 

1450; 

1450 | 

1444 j 
1434 | 
1406 

1405 ' 

1245 

1205 

1187 

1116 


1095 

1055 

1048 

1045 

1040 

1015 

1011 

975 


Events 


The Canaanitish tribes from the Persian Gulf take possession of 
Syria and Palestine, having conquered the Semitic aboriginal in¬ 
habitants. 

Abraham enters Canaan. 

Sodom and the Cities of the Plain plundered by Chedorlaomcr. 

Abraham rescues Lot at Dan. 

The Cities of the Plain destroyed. 

Isaac born. A few years later Ishmael is driven out from Abraham’s 
tent, and dwells in the desert of Paran. 

Esau and Jacob born (Gen. xxv.) 

Jacob obtains his brother’s birthright. 

Jacob returns to Canaan. 

Joseph sold to the Ishmaelites and taken to Egypt. 

Jacob and his family remove from Beersheba to Egypt. 

Jacob dies in Egypt, and is buried in Hebron. 

Joseph dies in Egypt. 

Moses born. 

Moses’ vision of the burning bush at Horeb. The Exodus. 

Aaron dies on Mount Hor. Miriam dies. 

Moses dies on Pisgah. 

The Israelites, under Joshua, cross the Jordan, and encamp at Gilgal. 
The allied kings, under Jabin, king of Hazor, conquered at the 
“ Waters of Merom.” 

The land divided by lot at Shiloh, and the Tabernacle set up. 

Joshua dies. He is buried at Timnath-Serali, in Mount Ephraim. 
The sin of the people of Gibeah, and the destruction of the Ben- 
jamites. 

Othniel, the first Judge, rules Israel 40 years. 

Barak, the fourth Judge, conquers Sisera. 

Gideon, the fifth Judge, conquers the Midianites. 

Jephthah, the eighth Judge, conquers the Ammonites. 

Samson, the twelfth Judge, perishes with the Philistine nobles at 
Gaza. Soon afterwards the Ark is captured by the Philistines, 
and carried to Ashdod. 

Saul anointed king by Samuel at Ramah. 

Saul and Jonathan slain on Mount Gilboa. David made king of 
Judah at Hebron. 

David made king over all Israel at Hebron. 

David captures Jekcsalesi, and makes it his capital. 

David conquers Aramea (Syria), and puts garrisons in Damascus. 
David dies, and Solomon succeeds him. 

The Temple founded. It was completed in seven years. Hiram was 
then king of Pheenicia. 

Solomon dies. The kingdom divided. 
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B.C. 

Kings of 
Judah 

Kings of 
Israel 

Events 

974 

Behoboam. 

Jeroboam . 

Shechem made capital 'of Israel. 

957 

Abijah. 


955 

Asa. 



954 

953 

930 

. 

Nadab. 

Baasba 

Asa engages Benhadad, king of Damascus, 
to attack the Israelites. The cities of 
Dan, Ijon, Abel, etc., captured. 

4 

Elah. 

929 

• • . 

Zimri 

Omri. 

The palace of Tirzah destroyed. 

Omri founds Samaria, and makes it his 
capital. 

918 


Ahab. 

914 

Jehoshaphat 

• • * 

Elijah fed by Orebim at the Brook Cherith. 

901 



His sacrifice on Carmel, and slaughter 
of false prophets. 


• • 4 

Benhadad, king of Damascus, defeated by 



Ahaziah . 

the Israelites at Samaria (1 Kings xx.) 

897 

• • 4 

Ahab slain in battle at Ramoth-Gilead 
(1 Kings xxii.) 


896 

4 4 

Jehoram. 

889 

Jehoram. 



885 

Ahaziah . 

•*4 

The last of the dynasty of Hadad mur- 




dered by Hazael, who usurps the throne 
of Damascus. Elisha’s miracles. 

884 

Athaliah . 

Jehu . 

Jehu kills Ahaziah and Jehoram at Jez- 




reel. Jezebel also slain in the streets 
of Jezreel. Athaliah murders the royal 
house of Judah. 

878 

Joash. 



856 

4 

Jehoahaz. 


840 

' 

• 

Hazael dies, and leaves the kingdom of 
Damascus to his son Hadad. 

839 


Jehoash. 


838 

Amaziah . 

4 4 

Death of Elisha. 

825 


Jeroboam II. 

Jeroboam captures Damascus. 

810 

Uzziab. 


784 

• 4 

Zeehariah. 

Jeroboam dies. Interregnum of 11 years. 

773 

4 4 

772 

4 

Shallum . 
Menahem 

The Assyrians, under Pul, invadeNorthern 
Palestine, and take Damascus. 

761 

4 

Pekahiah. 

759 

• 

Pekah 

Tiglath-piTeser invades "Northern Pales- 

758 

Jotharu. 


tine, and carries part of the people 
captive to Assyria. 

742 

Ahaz. 

i 

I 

• • • 

The kings of Israel and Damascus besiege 
Jerusalem. Ahaz obtains aid from the 
Assyrian!?, whose king', Tiglath-pileser, 
captures Damascus. The kingdom of 
Syria thus terminates. 

730 J 


Hoshea. 

726 j 

Hezekiah. | 

| 
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1 

I Kings of Syria : 

‘ | Seleccid.e | 

Kings of Egypt: 
Ptolemies 

Jewish Princes | 

Events 

80 | 
78 

. 1 

* i ; i 

Alexander. 

Alexandra. 


69 


, , , 

Aristobulus. 

Damascus captured 

65 

Kingdom of ^ 

P. Auletes 

• • ■ 

63 

Seleucidss 

overthrown. 


Hyrcanus. 

by Pompey. 

PompeyentersJerusa- 

62 


I 1 4 

lem, imprisons Aris¬ 
tobulus, and makes 
Hyrcanus ruler. 
Scaurus, the first 

51 

40 

. 

Cleopatra. 

Antigonus . 

Roman prefect of 
Syria. 

The Parthians con- 

37 

| 


Herod . 

quer Syria and Pales¬ 
tine, depose Hyrca¬ 
nus, and make Anti¬ 
gonus prince. 

Herod takes Jerusa- 

30 



Cleopatra, the 

lem, and is made 
king by the Romans, 
last of the line of the 




| Ptolemies, commits suicide. 


25 
22 

20 

17 

3 

A.I>. 

6 

26 
33 
37 

70 

106 

266 

272 

Oil 

622 

614 

637 

638 
661 


Herod rebuilds Samaria, and calls it Sebabte. 

The provinces of Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Batansea given to Herod. 
Ctesarea-Philippi founded. 

Deposition and death of Zenodorus. His territory given to Herod. 
Temple rebuilt by Herod. 

Death of Herod. There is an error of four years in the common era. 

Archelaus,Herod’s successor, is deposed, and Jerusalem placed under 
a Roman procurator. 

Pontius Pilate appointed Procurator of Judaaa. 

The Crucifixion. 

Aretas, king of Arabia, captures Damascus. Paul’s flight from the 
city took place about two years afterwards. 

Jerusalem destroyed by Vespasian. 

Bostra made capital of the country east of the Jordan. The Bostrian 
Era begins. 

Zenobia queen of Palmyra. 

Palmyra captured by Aurelian. 

The Persians, under Khosroes II., invade Syria. 

The Mohamedan Era called el-Hejira begins July 16. 

Damascus taken by the Saracens. 

Jerusalem taken. 

Antioch taken. 

Moawyeh I. assumes the Khalifate, and establishes the seat of his 
government at Damascus. 
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Khalifs of Damascus 


A.D. 

Moawyeh I. 

I 

| A.D. 

! 705 

Walid I. 

A.D. 

743 

Walid II. 

679 

Yezid I. 

715 

Suliman. 

744 

Yezid III. 

683 

Moawyeh II. 

I 717 

Omar. 


Ibrahim. 


Mir wan I. 

; 720 

Yezid II. 

745 

Mirwan II. 

684 

’Abd el-Melek. 

I 724 

H&shem. 




a.d. 


Events 


750 


The dynasty of the Omeiyades overthrown, and the Khalifate removed 


969 

1075 

1098 

1099 


from Damascus. 

Syria and Palestine brought under the dominion of the Fatimite 
Khalifs of Egypt. 

Syria captured by Atsis, general of Melek-Shah. 

Antioch captured by Crusahers. 

Jerusalem taken by storm. Godfrey elected king. 


Frank Kings of Jerusalem 


1101 

1118 

1131 

1143 

1163 

1174 


Godfrey. 

Baldwin I. 

Baldwin de Burg II. 
Fulke. 

Baldwin III. 
Almeric. 


1185 

1186 
1187 


Baldwin IV. 
Baldwin V. 

Guy de Lusignan. 


1189 


Isabel 


1191 
1193 I 

1209 j Mary 
1225 Violante . 


Death of Ndr Eddin. Saladin succeeds him 
in the government of Damascus. 

This king a leper. 


Saladin conquers the Crusaders at Hattin, and 
takes Jerusalem. 

Married to—(1) Conrad; (2) Henry, count of 
Champagne; (3) Almeric of Lusignan. 
Bichard Goeur de Lion arrives in Palestine. 
Saladin dies. 

Married to John of Brienne. 

Married to the Emperor Frederic. 


1228 

1240 

1241 

1246 

1247 
1291 
1400 
1518 
1832 
1841 


Jerusalem restored to Christians by treaty. 

Alice, daughter of Violante, claims the crown. 

The Tartars plunder Jerusalem. 

Henry, son of Alice, claims the crown. 

Hugh also claims it. 

Acre and Athlit, the last possessions of the Crusaders, lost. 

Syria conquered by Timur. Damascus plundered and burned. 
Syria and Palestine conquered by Selim, Sultan of Constantinople. 
Syria and Palestine conquered by Ibrahim Pasha. 

Syria and Palestine restored to the Sultan. 
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Im&ms, and the acceptance of tradition. The Sonnites hold that the 
actual order of Imams which existed was the right one; the Shiites 
reject Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othman, the three immediate successors 
of Mohamed, whom they regard as usurpers and impostors, considering 
’Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, and the fourth in succession, as the 
lawful Im&m, to whose descendants alone belongs of right supreme 
authority, both in spiritual and temporal matters. The Persian branch 
of Mohamedanism belongs to the Shiites; the Syrian orthodox Moslems 
are Sonnites. This latter word is derived from Sonna, a collection of 
traditional sayings of Mohamed, which they recognise as of authority, 
holding it as a supplement to the Koran. They are in general exact 
in the observance of the outward rites of their religion; and the traveller 
in the East will constantly see them at their devotions in all sorts of 
public places, at the appointed hours of prayer. Their fast of Bamadan 
is also kept with scrupulous care, so far as the letter of the law is 
concerned; though, in many places, the growing custom of midnight 
feasts and revelry from sunset to sunrise, followed by sleep throughout 
the day, is doing much to undermine the spirit of the fast. 

The Mohamedan, as a rule, is exceedingly proud of his religion, 
resenting the slightest insult towards it. In places where European 
influences have not yet sufficiently penetrated, the Moslem population 
is still extremely fanatical, and Christians are liable to contumely and 
violence. 

Besides the orthodox Syrian Mohamedans, there are other here¬ 
tical sects to be met with in the country. If we disregard the Persians, 
who are to be found in small numbers in certain parts, especially at Acre 
and Damascus, there are only three of these sects worthy of mention : 

(a) The Met&wileh. The district around Tyre, called the Bel&d 
Besh&rah, is inhabited principally by the Metawileh. They may be 
described as being a dissenting sect of Mohamedans, as they have 
parted from the orthodox Moslems on certain matters of doctrine and 
religious practice. Thus, e.g., they regard ’Ali, the son-in-law of Mo¬ 
hamed, as the true Im&m, or successor of the Prophet. In this respect 
they follow the Persian, or Shiite, branch of Islamism. Some writers 
believe them to be descendants of the Assassins (but see below). The 
Met&wileh have the reputation of excessive bigotry and fanaticism ; and 
in some parts they bear an equally bad name for cruelty, robbery, and 
assassination. Robinson writes: “ Their chief practical characteristic, 
which forces itself upon the notice of a stranger, is the custom neither to 
eat nor drink with those of another religion, to which they rigidly adhere. 
They use no vessel out of which a Christian has eaten or drank until 
it has been thoroughly cleansed; and if a Christian chance to drink out 
of one of their earthen vessels they break it in pieces. They are said 
even to regard themselves as unclean should a stranger touch their 
clothes ” (Rob. Pal. iii. 373). Dr. Porter, in the former edition of 
Murray’s Handbook, said: “ The traveller will do well to bear in mind 
as he passes through their territories that he neither gives offence by 
undue familiarity, nor takes offence should he find himself treated as 
an unclean animal. They will neither eat nor drink with those of 
another faith, nor will they use the ordinary drinking-vessels or cooking- 
utensils of others. I have seen them break a vessel which a traveller 
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had unwittingly put to his lips.” These characteristics of the Meta- 
wileh are not, however, universal at the present day. On one occasion 
we made a visit to the village of B&ztoiyeh, situated on a ridge, about 
5 m. inland from Tyre, and entirely inhabited by Metawileh. There 
we were treated in a manner totally different from what one would have 
expected from the above description. One of these Metawileh cour¬ 
teously received us into his house; another brought us water to drink 
out of his own vessel; and three Metawileh joined our host and ourselves 
at our meal. They all ate and drank with us without evineing any 
symptoms of unwillingness or disgust; and we observed no signs of the 
breaking of pottery afterwards. In a word, the proverbial courtesy 
and hospitality which one meets with almost universally in the East we 
have never seen more genially displayed than in that Metawileh village. 

Probably the truth is that the Metawileh, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a town like Tyre, have, in common with almost all classes 
of Syrians, considerably improved in the matter of religious toleration 
during the last ten or twenty years. (For an interesting account of the 
Metawileh, see The Land of Gilead.) 

(5) The Nusairiyeh. This sect, also sometimes called Ansairiyeh, 
inhabit most of the country' between Lebanon and Antioch. They 
have been said to number over 200,000 in population, and to possess 
more than 1000 villages. “ They are the most ignorant, debased, and 
treacherous race in the country. Their religion is a profound secret, 
but is believed to be even more infamous than their external morals. 
They profess to be followers of ’Ali, and they are, to this extent, an here¬ 
tical sect of Moslems ” (Thomson). 

The Nusairiyeh have no forms of prayer, no times or places of wor¬ 
ship, no religious ministry or priesthood. They are polygamists, and 
have little or no regard to any laws of consanguinity. Some people 
believe them to be the degraded remnants of the old Canaanite abori¬ 
gines, but little or nothing is really known concerning them. They 
have innumerable Mazars, or sacred tombs, where they periodically 
congregate, and carry on secret rites. Several books have been written 
professing to give their history, but none of them are trustworthy. 

(c) The Ismailiyeh. These inhabit a few villages on the E. slopes 
of the Nusairiyeh mountains. Their religion is also a mystery; but they 
are supposed to have been originally a religio-politieal subdivision of 
the Shiites ; and some people thipk that they are the feeble remnant of 
the Assassins. Whether this be the case, or whether the Assassins were 
the progenitors of the Met&wileh, seems to be uncertain. The chief 
seat of the Ismailiyeh is at the Castle of Masy&d, on the mountains W. 
of Hamah. 

2. Druses.—This remarkable sect calls for a more minute notice 
than the others, for two reasons—first, because their religious tenets 
have excited a good deal of interest in Europe; and, secondly, because 
they are generally regarded as allies of England, and English travellers 
are likely to hear and see much of them. 

(For a full account of the Druses, the reader is referred to an article 
in Blackwood's Magazine, Dec. 1890, entitled, The Druses of the 
Holy Land.) 

It is sufficient here to say that there is every reason to believe that 
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they are the true-blooded descendants of that portion of the ancient 
Phoenicians who dwelt in the mountain-recesses of S.W. Lebanon, and 
were devoted to the arts of agriculture and building. The koynote of 
their religion, nationality, and character is exclusiveness; and this has 
kept them quite distinct from the surrounding races, during the many 
vicissitudes through which Syria has passed in the course of centuries. 
It deterred them from accepting either the Christian or the Mohame- 
dan creed; and, on the decay of the ancient worship of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, they were left virtually without a religion. They appear, 
however, to have kept certain mystic rites, signs, and passwords, which 
help to prove that they are descended from the originators of Free¬ 
masonry. These points will be found fully discussed in the article 
referred to above. 

Towards the close of the tenth century, H&kim, the third Khalif of 
the Fatimite dynasty in Egypt, rendered himself notorious by his 
insanely vicious and foolish life. Amongst his courtiers was a Persian 
named Mohamed Ibn Ismail Durflzi, and, acting under his advice and 
persuasions, H&kim crowned his acts of folly by giving himself out as an 
Incarnation of the Deity. This measure was adopted as a last resource, 
when his subjects had been driven to the verge of revolt by his out¬ 
rageous conduct. The absurd and blasphemous claim which he set 
up was naturally rejected by his people, and both he and Dur&zi 
suddenly disappeared, there being no doubt that they were both 
secretly murdered. Here, in all probability, would have been the 
last that would have been heard of H&kim and his claims, but for a 
certain Hamzi, a pupil of Durftzi. This man was a very different 
character from either his master or the khalif. He appears to have 
been extraordinarily pure and self-sacrificing in his life, and he 
honestly believed in the divinity of H&kim. He had been brought 
up in the Neo-Platonic teaching which for centuries had been 
prevalent in Egypt, and he was also imbued through his tutor DurCtzi 
with the mystic doctrines of Persia and the East. Out of these 
materials he framed a religion which was a curious mixture of 
Christianity and Mohamedanism, Greek philosophy and Persian 
mysticism. Being driven from Egypt, he wandered through Syria, 
endeavouring to make converts; but he met with no success until he 
came upon this remote people, the headquarters of whom were in 
W&dy et-Teim, between Lebanon andHermon. Destitute of a national 
religion, and desiringone which they couldhave exclusively to themselves, 
these people were ready to listen to Hamz&’s teaching; and, enforced 
as it was by the practical example of his holy life, they finally adopted 
it as their own. A curious instance of his self-abnegation is that, 
instead of naming the people after himself, he called them after his 
master Duruzi, and hence their name ed-Dur&z, or Druses, although 
one of the articles of their creed is that Durftzi himself was an incarna¬ 
tion of the devil I 

The Druses are strict Unitarians, holding the doctrine of the Unity 
of God as the first essential of truth. But they believe the one God 
to have been incarnated ten times, H&kim being the tenth and final 
manifestation of the Deity in the flesh. They are divided into two 
classes, corresponding to the two original degrees of Freemasonry. 
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These two classes are ’Akkal, or “the initiated,” and Jahhal, or “the 
ignorant.” The rites and ceremonies of the ’Akkal are guarded with 
jealous secrecy, and their sacred books are never exhibited. The priest 
of each village is called the Khateeb, and the place of religious meet¬ 
ing is the Khalweh. These buildings are generally erected in remote 
places, on the outskirts of a village, on a hillside. No other houses 
are allowed to be built within a certain distance of them. The Druses 
are an exceedingly frugal and abstemious race. Anyone found smoking 
is excluded from the Khalweh, and the principal ’Akk&ls do not even 
drink coffee. They are total abstainers from every kind of intoxicating 
liquor, and, except on festival occasions and when entertaining guests, 
they very seldom eat meat. They are monogamists, and are ex¬ 
tremely particular as to morality. They have a custom of divorce, 
which may appear somewhat lax to our Western ideas; but this law, 
such as it is, is most religiously observed. The men are the most 
active, well-built, and hardy, and the girls the best-looking, most grace¬ 
ful and erect, of any of the natives of Syria. 

The peculiar nature of their existence, they having been surrounded 
from time immemorial by enemies, has rendered them exceedingly sus¬ 
picious and diplomatic in their behaviour, and they are outwardly “ all 
things to all men.” With the Modems, they profess to be Moslems; with 
the Christians, they call themselves Christians. They will easily be per¬ 
suaded to be baptized, and even be confirmed and become regular com¬ 
municants, if they see that it pleases the missionary and that they can 
gain something by it; but all the time they remain actually Druses at 
heart, for these outward ordinances have no meaning for them. Hence, 
it is a matter humanly impossible really to convert a Druse. The one 
test—which, so far as we know, has never been actually conformed 
to—would be to induce a Druse to marry a native Christian; for this 
would be introducing foreign blood amongst them, and this is radi¬ 
cally opposed to their fundamental principles. “The door is shut, 
none can enter in and none can pass out,” is the first maxim which 
a Druse is taught; and it signifies that no stranger will be admitted 
into their religion or community, and no convert can be made from 
amongst them. 

The Druses have not played any great and stirring part in the 
history of Syria, except in the time of the great hero Fakr Eddin, 
when they were masters of the whole country from Acre to Damas¬ 
cus, and from Carmel to Aleppo. Their original home, as we have 
seen, was amongst the mountain-valleys of S. Lebanon, but during 
the last two centuries they have sent out migrations, and there are 
now four separate settlements of Druses—(1) the Lebanon; (2) the Jebel 
ed-Druse, to the E. of the Hauran; (3) Galilee and Carmel; and 
(4) the neighbourhood of Aleppo. 

In 1860 the whole of the Lebanon district was thrown into con¬ 
fusion and devastation by the desperate outbreak which occurred 
between the Druses and the Maronites, and which resulted in the 
establishment of a joint guarantee of the European Powers, the effect 
of which has been prosperity and peace. 

The Druses are essentially a mountaineering race, there not being, 
so far as we are aware, a single Druse village situated in a plain. 
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3. The Christians are divided into several sects. 

(а) The Orthodox Greeks are so called because they belong to the 
Greek Church; but they are Syrians by birth and descent, and there is 
no national affinity between them and the people of Greece. They 
claim to be the mother-Church of Syria, but this claim is invalid, as the 
mother-Church is the ancient Syriac (see below). The Greek Church 
was forced upon the country during the rigime of the Byzantine 
Empire. 

There were two causes of division between the Eastern and Western 
Churches of Christendom—(1) dogmatic, (2) political. The dogmatic 
points of difference were twofold—the date of the observance of Easter, 
and the Procession of the Holy Ghost, commonly known as the Filioque 
controversy. The political differences arose from the rivalry between 
Constantinople and Borne. The bishops on both sides took an active 
part in this political jealousy (see Gibbon, xl.; Mosheim, century vii., 
part 2, chapter ii.) This served to intensify the dogmatic controversy, 
and the two together finally led to the rupture between the two portions 
of Christendom. 

The Greek Orthodox Church is divided into four patriarchates — 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. The patriarchs 
are chosen by a Synod in Constantinople ; but those of Jerusalem and 
Constantinople are virtually in the gift of the Sultan. The Chinch in 
Syria consists of the patriarchates of Antioch and Jerusalem. They are 
nominally independent, but x'eally under the control of the Primate of 
Constantinople. The jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Antioch extends 
from Asia Minor to Tyre; and includes (in Syria) the eight bishoprics 
of Beyrout, Tripoli, Akk&r, Laodicea, Hamah, Homs, Saidn&ya, and 
Tyre. The patriarchate of Jerusalem includes Palestine and the 
country E. of the Jordan; and has under it the bishoprics of Nazareth, 
Acre, Lydda, Gaza, Sebaste, Nablfts, Philadelphia, and Petra. Among 
these the Bishop of Acre is the only prelate who resides in his diocese ; 
all the others are in the convent at Jerusalem. 

The patriarchs and bishops are not merely ecclesiastical, but also 
civil and political functionaries. Ecclesiastical questions are decided 
(1) by the priest, (2) by the bishop, (3) by the patriarch, and (4) by the 
Synod at Constantinople, the last being the highest court of appeal. 
The state of education amongst the Orthodox Greeks in Syria is better 
than it was formerly, but is still lamentably deficient. The Greek 
priests themselves are extremely ignorant; nor can it, unfortunately, be 
said that their moral standard of conduct is high. Simony is strictly 
forbidden by the ecclesiastical canons; but it is very common in Syria, 
and almost every office is obtained by bribery and corruption. The 
Church itself is by no means free from error, and, so long as the gross 
superstitions in connection with the Holy Fire at Jerusalem continue, 
an indelible stigma will rest on the Orthodox Greeks. 

(б) The Boman Catholics, or, as they are generally called in Syria, 
the Latin Catholics, are not numerically a strong body. Their work 
is chiefly carried on by the Jesuits, the Franciscans, the Carmelites, the 
Lazarists, the Freres Chretiens, and the Sceurs de la Charity. They work 
very hard to obtain proselytes, and one of the chief results of the efforts 
of the Franciscans, the Lazarists, and the Jesuits of the seventeenth 
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century was the establishment of the numerous and powerful sect 
known as 

(c) The Melchites, or Greek Catholics. The assiduous efforts of 
the Latin missionaries who invaded Syria in the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and made Aleppo, Damascus, and Sidon their head¬ 
quarters, were directed principally against the Greek Orthodox Church. 
In order to gain converts from the ranks of this Church, they carefully 
fostered party spirit, especially with regard to elections; they de¬ 
nounced the austere and protracted fasts ; and they lost no opportunity 
of parading proselytes. In order to render the defection of the Ortho¬ 
dox Greeks as easy as possible, they merely insisted on three matters of 
vital importance—(1) the recognition of the Pope as the head of the 
Church; (2) the adhesion to the Latin view of the Filioque question ; 
(3) the observance of Easter at the Latin date. The other three points 
upon which the Greek Church differed from the Latin were these : 
(1) Mass said in the Arabic or Greek language; (2) the Communion 
administered in both kinds; (3) the marriage of the clergy. Upon 
these three points, which were the only matters of practical importance, 
the proselytising Romanists were shrewd enough not to insist; and as 
the three former points were mere theoretical subjects which did not 
affect their actual lives, they found no difficulty in gaining converts, 
more especially as they were able to point to the advantage resulting 
from the protection of the Pope. The Greek Patriarch of Antioch 
secretly encouraged these Latin missionaries, and the Bishops of Tyre 
and Sidon, Beyrout, Baalbek, and Tripoli openly united themselves 
with the Roman Church. Since then the sect has gradually increased 
in numbers and importance ; though they must ever remain a hybrid 
and nondescript party. Their name, Melchites, signifies “ Royalists,” 
though the origin of it is not clear. 

The headquarters of the Melchites are now at Aleppo, Damascus, 
Sidon, Tyre, and Haifa. Their patriarch is styled the “ Patriarch of 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria.” He is elected by the bishops by 
ballot, and his election must be confirmed by the Pope. He generally 
resides in Damascus. There are ten bishops—Acre, Tyre, Sidon, 
Beyrout, Baalbek, Aleppo, Diabekr, Tripoli, Zahleh, and one without a 
territorial denomination. 

The Greek Catholic clergy are decidedly superior to those of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in learning, intelligence, and education ; and 
they are also more strict as regards their moral conduct. The Greek 
Catholics held a general council at Karkafeh in the year 1806. 

(d) The Maronites are a sect of very old standing, being in existence 
since the seventh century. The founder of the sect was John Maro, who 
was their first bishop, and from whom they derived their name. He 
must not be confounded with the hermit Mar Marun, who lived in the 
fifth century. The Maronites were originally Monothelites—i.e. they 
held the doctrine that Christ had two natures, but only one will. In 
1182, however, they abandoned this doctrine, and became reconciled to 
Rome, with whom they have been in union ever since. Indeed, they 
call themselves now simply Roman Catholics; and they agree with 
the Latin Church on all points of dogma, differing from the latter only 
on two points of practice : (1) the Liturgy is performed in the Syriac 
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language; and (2) the clergy are married. The canons of their 
Church were drawn up at the Council of Lebanon in 1786, and con¬ 
firmed by Pope Benedict XIV. in 1741. The Maronites have n College 
of Jesuits at ’Ain Tuma, above the Dog River ; it was founded in 1734. 
Though they are in full communion with Rome, the Maronites exhibit 
several signs of an independent spirit. Thus they adhere rigidly to 
their ancient forms and rituals; they do not allow their priests and 
monks to enter Latin monastic orders; Confirmation must be ad¬ 
ministered only by a Maronite bishop; and all their office-bearers 
must be exclusively Maronite. They have one patriarch, called “ the 
Patriarch of Antioch and all the East.” He is elected by a two-thirds 
majority of metropolitans and bishops assembled in synod. His 
election is confirmed by the Pope. There are ten dioceses, but their 
principal headquarters are situated in the Kesrawftn district of the 
Lebanon. Their patriarch resides at Bkerki, on the Dog River. They 
have several grades of priesthood, as follows: (1) the episcopal priest, 
who corresponds to our suffragan bishop, as he assists the bishop in 
the spiritual supervision of the diocese, and ordains lay readers, 
singers, and exorcists ; (2) the berdote, similar to our archdeacon, who 
visits the churches and clergy on behalf of the bishop; (8) the monastic 
'priest ; (4) the parochial priest. There are three orders of monks, 
and seventy convents. 

There is more real devotion, piety, and education amongst the 
Maronites than amongst either the Greek Orthodox or Greek Catholic 
Church. 

(e) The Syriac Church, which is really the mother-Church of the 
country, still remains in small numbers and in insignificance, in the 
neighbourhood of Homs and at Jerusalem. 

(/) The Protestant sects are chiefly represented by the American 
and Scotch Presbyterians, and by German Lutherans. The American 
Presbyterians have their headquarters at Beyrout (q.v.), with branches 
in the surrounding districts. The Scotch Presbyterians have an ex¬ 
cellent medical mission at Tiberias (q.v.) In addition to these, the 
British Syrian schools and the Society for the Promotion of Femalo 
Education in the East do good work in their respective stations. 

(g) The Anglican Church is represented by Bishop Blyth in Jeru¬ 
salem, under whom the representatives of the Church Missionary 
Society and of the Jews’ Societies carry on their evangelising labours. 
An account of these will be found in the text, under the various 
places where they are at work. 

4. The Jews are in one sense the most interesting people in the 
land. Eighteen centuries ago they were driven from the home of their 
fathers, and yet they cling to its “ holy places ” still. They moisten 
the stones of Jerusalem with their tears ; “ her very dust to them is 
dear,” and their most earnest wish is that the dust of their bodies 
should mingle with it. The tombs that whiten the side of Olivet tell 
a tale of undying affection without a parallel in the world’s history. 

The Jews of Palestine are foreigners. They have come from every 
country on earth. They live principally in their four holy cities—Jeru¬ 
salem, Hebron, Tiberias, and Safed; but, under the fostering care of 
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Baron Edmond Rothschild and others, Jewish colonies are springing 
up in many pari:, of the Holy Land, and some of them are really in a 
flourishing condition. Chief among these may be mentioned Zichron 
r’afco6(Zimmarln), on the hills behind Cssarea; Boshpinah (Ja'afineh), 
and its sister colonies, in the neighbourhood of Safed ; Mishmar Ha- 
Yordam, on “ the Watch of the Jordan,” near the S. end of Lake 
Huleli; and the colonies on the Plain of Sharon in the district around 
Jaffa. Of late years there has been a remarkable influx of Jews into 
Palestine, but the Turkish Government are striving to hinder their 
settlement by every means in their power. 

The J ews of Damascus and Aleppo are quite distinct from those of 
Palestine proper. They have as good a right to the title of natives as 
any of the inhabitants of Syria. They are Arabs in language, habit, 
and occupation, in so far at least as their religion will permit. Some of 
them are men of great wealth and corresponding influence. For gene¬ 
rations they have been the bankers of the local authorities, and have 
often fearfully realised the strange fluctuations of Eastern life—at one 
time being all-powerful favourites, at another disgraced and mutilated 
outcasts. Some of the best houses in Damascus belong to Jewish 
proprietors. 

5. The Turks are few in number, strangers in race and language, 
hated by every sect and class, wanting in physical power, destitute of 
moral principle,—and yet they are the despots of the land. The Arabs 
have a proverb that “ though a Turk should compass the whole circle 
of the sciences he would still remain a barbarian.” Those occupying 
the higher government situations in Syria are Turks, almost to a man. 
They obtain their power by bribery, and they exercise it for extortion 
and oppression. Every pasha, in coming to the country, knows that 
his term of office must be short, and therefore his gains must be large. 
The country has thus been robbed of its wealth, and a tax imposed on 
industry. 

Some of the younger generation of Turkish officers and officials 
are, however, beginning to show signs of European influence; and 
especially those who have been attached to the Turkish embassies in 
London, Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere, display a sincere desire to intro¬ 
duce a better state of things into the rigime of the country. 

One thing will not fail to strike the observant Englishman in 
Syria—patriotism is unknown. There is not a man in the country, 
whether Turk or Arab, Mohamedan or Christian, who would give a 
para to save the empire from ruin—that is, if he be not in government 
pay, in which case, of course, his salary and the empire would go 
together. The patriotism of the Syrian is confined to his own house; 
anything beyond it does not concern him. The consequence is, that 
there is not a road in the whole country, except those between Beyrout 
and Damascus, between Jaffa and Jerusalem, and between Jerusalem 
and Hebron, which carriages can pass along with any degree of safety 
or comfort. A carriage-road from Haifa to Tiberias, through Nazareth, 
has been in course of construction for nearly fifteen years, and it is not 
half finished yet. The carriage-way from Haifa to Jaffa is a track 
rather than a regular road. The streets of the great cities and villages 
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are in winter all but impassable, and in summer reeking with thh 
stench of dead dogs, cats, and other abominations. Dogs are the only 
scavengers; anything which is too corrupt or filthy for them to eat 
rots where it lies. One would imagine, in traversing Syria, that the 
whole country had recently been shaken to its centre by an earthquake, 
there are so many broken bridges, ruinous mosques, and roofless 
khans. It is emphatically a land of ruins, and these are increasing in 
number every year. 

VI. The Climate of Syria and Palestine. 

There is no country in the world, of the same extent, which pos¬ 
sesses a greater variety of climate than Syria. The high altitudes 
along the brow of Lebanon are as cool and pleasant during the summer 
months as France or England; while the Jordan valley, and the Bhores 
of the Dead Sea, are as hot and debilitating as the plains of India. 
The sea-board, owing to its exposure to the sun, and its being sheltered 
by the mountain-ranges, is very sultry; and in some places, such as 
Tripoli and Alexandretta, unhealthy. But there are other spots 
along the coast, such as Beyrout and Haifa, which form excellent 
winter residences for invalids. The temperature and climate in the 
various parts of the interior depend on the elevation and the nature of 
the soil. Jerusalem is high and breezy ; but the unclouded sun, being 
reflected from white rocks, renders it oppressive during the day. In 
Palestine rain seldom falls from the end of April till the beginning of 
October, and clouds are rare. The country is parched; vegetation, 
except where streams flow, is burned up; and the air, during the long 
summer day, becomes so hot and dry as to render travelling unpleasant 
and dangerous. “ * 

On Lebanon and Carmel, on the other hand, though the sun may 
be powerful, the air is fresh and balmy. The wanderer may there 
select his noonday resting-place, and recline for hours amid the noblest 
scenes of nature, to resume his journey when the sun declines towards 
the “ great sea.” The stalwart frames of the inhabitants of Lebanon 
and of the Druses of Carmel are the best certificates of their climate. 

In Palestine the autumnal rains commence about the end of Octo¬ 
ber ; in Lebanon they are a month earlier; they are usually accom¬ 
panied with thunder and lightning, and continue for two or three days 
at a time, not constant, but falling chiefly during the night. January 
and February are the coldest months; in Palestine frost is rare and 
the cold is not severe. Snow falls in the higher altitudes, though’ it is 
very rare in the plains and along the coast. On the western declivities 
of Lebanon the snow seldom whitens the ground at a lower elevation 
than 2000 ft. Bain continues to fall at intervals during the month of 
March; in Palestine it is rare in April, and even in Lebanon and 
Northern Syria the few showers that occur are generally light. 

In the valley of the Jordan the barley-harvest begins as early as 
the middle of April, and the wheat a fortnight later. In the hill- 
country of Judaea reaping commences about the beginning of June • 
while in Lebanon the grain is seldom ripe before the middle of that 
month. 
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I. Comparative Values of Turkish and English Money. 


The monetary system prevailing in the Ottoman Empire is, to the 
ordinary European, exceedingly complicated and difficult to follow. 
Sums of money are generally reckoned in piastres, and the value of the 
piastre differs in almost every district and town. But there is no such 
coin as a piastre; and as the values of the coins vary in proportion to 
that of the piastre, they always remain the same with respect to 
English money. The following are the coins chiefly in use, together 
with their English value : 


Gold. 

s. d. 

1 Turkish Lira—xTl (about) 18 0 
£ ii „ • ,) 9 0 

* ... 46 

Silver. 

1 Midjidie . . (about) 3 4 




s. d. 

1 Sahrawi 

. (about) 0 101 

1 

2 

• „ 0 51 


Copper. 


1 Bishlik 

. (about) 

0 

51 

l 

3 „ 

* »» 

0 

n 

1 Tic 

• >» 

0 

°i 

1 Sahtoot 

* >> 

0 

04 


One or two Sahtoots will satisfy any ordinary beggar; but an 
effectual way of getting rid of importunate cries for bakshish is the 
magical phrase “ Allah Yattilc," which means “ God will provide for 
you.” 

The English sovereign is current everywhere, but not English 
silver money. Francs are current in Jaffa, Jerusalem, Haifa, and 
Beyrout, but not elsewhere. 

Letters of credit can be cashed at any one of these four towns. 

The traveller should beware, in accepting change, not to take any 
coins that are in the least rubbed or defaced, as he will find the greatest 
difficulty in getting rid of them. In the interior of the country it is 
often almost impossible to get money changed at all; hence, before 
setting out on an inland tour, the traveller should be careful to provide 
himself with a good supply of small money of the country. 


II. Passports, &c. 

It is absolutely necessary that every traveller should be provided 
with a passport, signed by the Foreign Minister of his country, and 
visaed by the Turkish Ambassador or Consul-General. On arrival in 
[Syria and Palestine —xii. 91.) c 
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Syria, a Teskereh, or Turkish passport, must also be obtained; and un¬ 
pleasant results not unfrequently occur from the neglect of this pre¬ 
caution. These teskerehs can be obtained in any town where there is 
a Serai, or Government office; but it will probably be best to procure 
them through the Consular authorities either at Beyrout, Haifa, Jaffa, 
or Jerusalem, as the case may be. 


III. Custom-House, Ac. 

Owing to the great difficulties raised by the Turkish Custom-house 
officials, it is better to be provided with “ landing tickets ” from one 
of the tourist agencies (see Kte. 1). For those who are not so pro¬ 
vided, the following hints are offered: 

1. Never object to open any portmanteau, box, or package. 

2. A small bakshish judiciously bestowed will generally facilitate 
matters considerably. 

8. Do not attempt bullying, impatient words, or any signs of resent¬ 
ment, as the Turkish official is an obstinate and suspicious creature, 
and your manifestations of displeasure will only increase your difficul¬ 
ties. 

4. Books are objects of especial suspicion, and are liable to be im¬ 
pounded ; Bibles and guide-books are excepted. 

5. It is often difficult to pass a gun or revolver; and under no cir¬ 
cumstances will loaded cartridges be admitted. 

6. The export of antiquities of any sort is most religiously pre¬ 
vented, and all goods exported are liable to a duty of 1 per cent, on 
their value. 

7. Tobacco and cigars are passed with difficulty. 

8. It is always best to secure beforehand, if possible, the services of 
the Consul or Consular Agent at the port where the traveller lands or 
embarks; and, in Buch a case, all dealings with the Custom-house 
officials should be left in the hands of the Consular Kcmass. 


IV. Travelling Arrangements. 

In making a contract with a dragoman or tourist agency for a 
trip through the country, care should be taken that a strict and care¬ 
fully worded contract should be signed by both parties, and, if possible, 
countersigned at the Consulate. 

The following items should be clearly stated in the contract: 

1. The charge per diem, inclusive of food, tents, animals, fodder, 
bakshish, fees, Ac. 

2. The number of horses, mules, muleteers, servants, &c., provided. 

3. The number of days for which the contract holdB good. 

4. The traveller not to be liable for damage or delay through acci¬ 
dent or sickness of horses, &c., thefts, or other causes, unless such are 
attributable to the traveller's own fault. 

5. The daily number and quality of meals to be specified, wine 
being, of course, an extra, unless expressly included in the contract. 
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Dress, Outfit, &c. 

6. The traveller to be at liberty to alter his route whenever he may 
choose to do so; and, at places where there are hotels, to have the 
option of staying in the tents or hotels. 

7. All disputes to be settled by the nearest British Consul. 

The usual custom is to pay the dragoman one-half of the contracted 
charges before starting, and the remainder, together with any inci¬ 
dental extras that may have been incurred en route, at the end of the 
entire journey. 

A list of respectable and reliable dragomans is to be found in 
the Index and Directory, under the headings of “Jerusalem” and 
“ Beyrout.” 

The usual charges for horses or mules are from 4 to 6 francs 
per diem each. 

N.B.—Especial care must be taken to examine the horses, saddles, 
and harness before starting; and it will be well to take a short excur¬ 
sion on horseback the day before commencing the tour, in order to 
insure that everything is right. Be sure also that the same horse is 
provided for your tour as the one which you have selected upon trial. 

Another caution is needed —Beware of allowing your deragoman to 
become your master / Treat him always with civility, courtesy, and 
consideration, but never with familiarity or timidity. Let him always 
see that you are the chief in command of the expedition, and that your 
reasonable orders must be faithfully obeyed, 


V. Dress, Outfit, &c. 

The traveller in Syria must before all things be careful to avoid a 
superfluity of luggage. Flannel and woollen articles of clothing are 
chiefly recommended, as it is difficult to have linen articles washed 
well, especially those which require starch. Moreover, one is liable to 
frequent changes of temperature, and the comparative exposure to the 
weather involved in camping-out renders it safer to be clad in woollen 
garments. __ 

The best covering for the head is the 1Kuffiyeh, or native head-dress, 
which is a sort of shawl, composed of silk or cotton, and fastened by a 
cord which goes twice round the forehead. These can be purchased 
in any town at prices varying from 1 to 8 midjidies, according to 
quality; and they may be worn over a close-fitting cap. Some tra¬ 
vellers use them as “puggeries,” over a soft felt hat or helmet, but the 
former style is recommended as being the more comfortable and con¬ 
venient. A sunshade is also advisable as an additional protection in 
hot weather. A light waterproof overcoat is also essential. 

A small supply of medicines, including especially quinine, camphor, 
a diarrhoea mixture, and a weak solution of sulphate of zinc for the 
eyes, is particularly essential for those travelling through the country. 
A pair of coloured spectacles is often found very serviceable. A bottle 
of Elliman’s embrocation and a roll of bandages may also be added 
with advantage to the medical stores. 

Large portmanteaus and trunks may be forwarded by steamer from 
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Jaffa to Beyrout, or vice versa, to await the traveller’s arrival at his 
destination, at the close of his tour through the country. They may 
be directed to the hotel where he intends to put up, or, better still, may 
be consigned to the care of Messrs. Cook & Son’s agents. 

A soft pillow can be easily packed in with the light luggage required 
for the tours, and will he found to add greatly to the traveller’s comfort . 

Smokers should be reminded that they will be unable to procure ii i 
Syria either good cigars or tobacco fit for smoking in pipes, but very 
fair cigarettes can be always obtained. The weed smoked in narghilelis 
is not tobacco, but a Persian produce called tombac. 

Every traveller should be provided with soap and flea-powder, as 
also with pins, needles, cotton, and buttons. 
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RAILWAYS. 

There is a line open from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem. 

A narrow-gauge railway runs be¬ 
tween Beyrout and Damascus with 
a junction at Rey&k, from whence a 
line goes to Baalbek, Homs, and 
Hamath. 

Work on the railway from Haifa 
to Damascus is now entirely sus¬ 
pended. 

The passenger traffic on the rail¬ 
way from Damascus to Mezarlb is so 
small that trains only run on Tues¬ 
days, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays, instead of every day. 

The Damascus to Mecca or Hedjaz 
line is completed as far as ‘Ammdn ; 
this will bring the interesting ruins 
of ‘Amm&n and M'Shitta within a 
few hours of Damascus. 


CARRIAGE ROADS. 

A road from Jerusalem to Jaffa, 
40 m. Good. 

Jerusalem to Hebron, 2S m. Good. 

Jerusalem to Jericho, 22 m. Good. 

Jerusalem to the summit of Mt. 
Olives, 4 m. Good. 

A road branching off Jaffa road to 
Ain Kdrim, 3 m. Good. • 

Branch from Hebron road to Solo¬ 
mon’s Pools and Arias, 2 m. Good. 

Jerusalem to Btreh, 9 m. Good; 
and the continuation from Bfreh to 
Sinjil—10 miles—is in course of 
construction. 

from Jerusalem to Kerak. 

It is possible to drive from Jericho 
to the Dead Sea and the Jordan; 
also from Jaffa to Qaua. This last 
is cross-country driving ; there is no 
real road. 

There is a good road from Haifa 
to Nasareth ; it iB continued to 


Tiberias, but the last part of the 
way is very bad. From Haifa to Jaffa 
a road was laid down in 1898 for the 
German Emperor, but it was so badly 
constructed that the bridges are most 
of them unsafe, and travellers are 
not advised to travel by it on wheels. 

There is a road along which it is 
possible to drive between Damascus 
and Palmyra ; and between Homs, 
Hamath, and Palmyra. 

It is possible to drive from Jaffa to 
NablAs. 

Between Es-Salt and Jerash there 
is quite a decent road. 

East of the Jordan the Circassians 
are connecting Kuneitra, Jerash, and 
‘Amnutn by cart roads, which during 
the dry weather are, as a rule, very 
fair, and along which in many places 
the transit is rapid for Palestine. 

JERUSALEM. 

The Lower Pool, p. 64.—Here now 
is the outlet of the water brought 
from Solomon’s Pools in 1901. 

The Huristan. Pp. 103, 105.— 
There were originally three churches 
here. Recent excavations have proved 
that the church called Santa Maria 
Maggiore lay near the centre of the 
Muristan area, and that the remains 
of the building which till a few years 
ago bore this name are really those 
of Santa Maria Latina Minor. This 
latter is the one whioh has been 
rebuilt by the Germans and dedicated 
to The Redeemer, and is the one 
represented by the plan on page 104. 

The Order of the Knights of St. 
John was instituted here. The 
Knights established a hospital for 
the sick and a rest-house for pil¬ 
grims, and later on built a palace, 
oonvents, and churohes. So good was 
the palace that Saladin made it his 
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residence when he conquered the 
city in 1187, and in 1322 Sir J. 
Maundeville speaks of the great 
hospital “ with 124 pillars of stone 
and the 54 pillars besides, which 
support the inside of the house.” 
Large cisterns were built to supply 
the knights and their people with 
water. 

Drive to Bethlehem and Hebron, 
p. 111.—The charge is 1 napoleon 
for the return journey, but more is 
always asked during the tourist sea¬ 
son. 

EMMAUS. 

At Kubeibeh (p. 130) is a very 
comfortable Franciscan monastery, 
where travellers can obtain luncheon 
and by permission may spend a night 
or two. 

JEBICHO. Pp. 161, 163. 

There is an excellent carriage road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and the 
journey is performed easily in 3£ hrs. 
Except after rain travellers can drive 
to the Dead Sea and Bathing Place on 
Jordan. 

KEBAK. P. 180, 

the site of Kir-Hareseth, or Kir of 
Moab. The road from Jerusalem to 
Kerak is now open and the Hebron 
merchants invariably use it in pre¬ 
ference to the old familiar track. 

Kerak is losing its unenviable 
notoriety under the able administra¬ 
tion of the present Mutasserif. He 
has disarmed the inhabitants and is 
rapidly establishing order. There is 
a population of ten thousand, two 
thousand of whom are Christian. 
A weekly post between Jerusalem, 
Damascus, and Mafia has been esta¬ 
blished, a military hospital opened, 
and a Jewish doctor installed. There 
are four regiments of Turkish soldiers, 
numbering in all one thonsand two 
hundred, and two hundred mounted 
Circassians. There is a good water- 
supply. 

There is a branch of the C.M.S. in 
Kerak in connection with Es-Salt. 


The objects of interest are the 
Castle , and permission can be ob¬ 
tained from the Mutasserif to visit 
the crypt ohapel; the Church of St. 
George ; and the Roman Bath with 
mosaic pavement. 

Instead of 4 days being required 
for the journey from Kerak to Petra, 
it is now accomplished in 2§ days. 


1st Day. 

Miles H, M. 

20 WadyelAhsa. . .50 

20 Toflleh . . . .60 

2nd Day. 

33 Shobek . . . . 9 15 

3rd Day. 

20 Eljy Wady Musa . .60 

93 25 15 


All arrangements for visiting Petra 
must be made through the Mutas¬ 
serif at Kerak, as soldiers are neces¬ 
sary. 

Travellers are advised to prooure 
beforehand an order from Constanti¬ 
nople or a request from the English 
Consul in Jerusalem. 

SHEFB ‘AMB. F. 249. 

Delete “ and there is also a branch 
of the Society for the Promotion of 
Female Education in the East in 
connection with the orphanage at 
Nazareth.” 

TIBEBIAS. P. 251. 

For “ Bev. W. Ewing ” read “ Bev. 
J. Soutar.” 

For “Mr. W. M. Christie” read 
“ Bev. J. Soutar.” 

TEL-EL-KADI. P. 288. 

On the site of Tel-el-Kfidi M. Duri- 
ghello has lately discovered some 
archaic bronze images of Baal and 
Astarte of distinctly Hebrew type. 
They are particularly interesting as 
being the first Jewish “ molten 
unages ” that have been found, .and 
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when taken in connection with the 
story in Judges xvii. and xviii., they 
gain additional interest. 

MTJSMIEH. F. 324. 

In col. 2, for “ Temple ” read 
“Guest-house.” This building has 
recently been demolished, and a 
Court of Justice has been built on its 
site. 

DAMASCUS TO MEZABIB, BT 
BAIL. Pp. 341 and 344. 

By Sheikh Mishin and Sunamein ; 

63 miles. 

A train runs from Damascus to 
Sunamein and Mezarib and back 
along the new Haur&n line. It 


leaves Damascus (Meidan) at 6.30 
a.m., arriving at Sunamein at 8.30, 
and Mezarib 11. The return train 
leaves Mezarib at 12, reaching 
Sunamein at 2.30, and Damascus 
at 3 p.m. 

It is therefore possible to visit the 
very interesting ruins of Sunamein 
in one day. A dragoman should be 
taken. The return fare to Sunamein 
is about 13s. 

PALMYBA. P. 368. 

It is now possible to drive Jo Pal¬ 
myra from Damascus. 

It can also be reached by train 
from Reyak, on the Beyrout- 
Damascus line, to Homs, and by 
; road from thence. 


Money : Rates of Exchanoe. P. xlix. 

Tourists will chiefly have to reckon in francs (ca. 25 frs. = £1). The 
rate of exchange for Turkish currency is constantly fluctuating, and varies 
considerably in different parts of Palestine. There are, moreover, two kinds 
of exchange : (1) shuruk, for commercial and general purposes; (2) sagh, 
for Government and official purposes generally. The piastre shuruk is 
worth about lfd.; the piastre sagh, from 2d. to 2Jd. The following table 
shows approximately the present rates in Jerusalem and Lower Palestine:— 


! 

Piastres 

shuruk 

Piastres 

sagh 

£1 sterling 

136'° 

112 

£1 Turkish . 

121 

100 

Napoleon (20 frs.) . 

109 

87 

5-franc piece . . . 

27 l ° 

21 10 

Midjidie . . . . 

23 

19 

1-franc piece . . . | 

5' 9 

4“ 


Erratum. 

Page 113, col. 1, line 54, for “ frescoes ” read “ mosaics. 






HANDBOOK 


FOR 

TRAVELLERS IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 


ROUTES. 


ROUTE 1. 

JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. 

Landing Arrangements. 

Passengers for Jerusalem usually 
land at Jaffa, and it is well to warn 
them beforehand that the landing at 
Syrian ports is not conducted with 
either the order or rapidity to which 
Westerns are accustomed. 

There is no harbour for large ves¬ 
sels at Jaffa, the coast being protected 
by a dangerous reef of rocks, in which 
the largest opening here is only suffi¬ 
cient to allow of the passage of a 
large row-boat. In fine weather 
steamers can come within about a 
mile of the shore, the landing being 
in every case effected in a row-boat. 
The Arab boatmen are noisy and 
rough, and their charges are ex¬ 
tortionate ; nor does it follow of neces¬ 
sity that their boats are seaworthy 
or themselves capable. The landing 
is not unmixed with danger on ac¬ 
count of the surf at the gap in the 
reef, and should the sea be rough it 
is impossible to land, passengers being 
compelled to proceed to Haifa or 
Beyrout. 

In order, therefore, to obviate an¬ 
noyances and to secure competent 
boatmen and a good boat, travellers 
are advised either to procure ‘ land-1 
ing tickets" from whichever firm of j 

[Syria and Palestine.'] 


tourist agents they may be in con¬ 
nection with, or to write beforehand 
to the hotel where they intend to 
stay. Some of the hotel and pension 
keepers in Jerusalem send their 
dragomans on board ship to meet 
expected visitors; and even if visitors 
have not already written to Jerusalem 
for rooms, they will at any rate find 
during the season that the agents of 
the first-class Jaffa hotels come to 
the ship’s side and will assist pas¬ 
sengers. Frequently there are several 
hours between the arrival of the ship 
at Jaffa and the departure of the train 
for Jerusalem, in which case we 
should strongly recommend travellers 
to lunch at the H6tel du Parc, and 
rest in the exquisite garden of the 
hotel. They should at the same time 
look at the interesting little museum 
of native antiquities, which have been 
collected and arranged by Baron 
Ustinov; it is in the hotel precincts. 

N.B.— A passport is absolutely 
necessary. 


JAFFA. # 

The first view of Jaffa, gained from 
the deck of the ship, is beautiful and 
entrancing. It stands on a low 
rounded hill dipping into the Medi¬ 
terranean ; and behind it to the E. 

B 
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stretches the broad Plain of Sharon 
as far as the hills of Samaria and 
Judaea, which stand out as a back¬ 
ground from N. to S. 

The sandy shore trends away in 
both directions in a monotonous 
line; but orange-groves, palms, and 
other Oriental trees combine to render 
the first view of the Holy Land for 
ever memorable to the European 
visitor. 

The town of Jaffa is not in itself 
interesting; the streets are narrow 
and dirty, and not picturesque. After 
a shower of rain they are almost im¬ 
passable from the slippery mud. 

There is a small Bazaar, which is 
reached from the N. end of the 
quay ; proceeding along this we reach 
the site of the old Jerusalem Gate, 
now pulled down. Here in the open 
space, which is the starting point of 
three roads, there may be seen cara¬ 
vans returning home or starting out; 
groups of natives engaged in energetic 
conversation, or else eagerly bargain¬ 
ing over their goods; strings of 
camels blundering along and growl¬ 
ing as they go, and the ubiquitous 
and always much-oppressed Eastern 
donkey. 

In the town itself there is not 
much of interest to be seen. 

The only Show-place is the tra¬ 
ditional house of Simon the Tanner, 
which stands at the S.W. angle of the 
town, overlooking the sea. It is in 
itself a comparatively modern house, 
one of the rooms of which has been 
converted into a mosque; but it is in¬ 
teresting to mount its fiat roof—on a 
portion of which stands a small light¬ 
house called el-Fanar—because it un¬ 
doubtedly is situated in the quarter 
of the town which from time im¬ 
memorial has been connected with 
tanneries, some of which exist to the 
present day. 

There is a small Mosque in a 
lane leading off from the 1. of the 
Bazaar, with a pretty court surrounded 
by a colonnade; it is worth visiting, 
unless the traveller is pressed for 
time. 

There are both Latin and Greek 


Hospices for the accommodation of 
travellers. The former dates back to 
I 1654, and claims to occupy the original 
site of the house of Simon the 
Tanner. 

Close to the Latin hospice is the 
Armenian Monastery, where it is said 
that Napoleon Bonaparte caused all 
those suffering from the plague to be 
poisoned. 

There is a branch of the C.M.S. 

' established at Jaffa. 

On the S. side of the town, leading 
off the Gaza road, is the English 
Church. 

i An English hospital, with an Eng¬ 
lish doctor, is doing excellent work 
among the sick natives, and there is 
also a large French hospital, which is 
well managed. 

There are also Schools tor both girls 
; and boys, over which the Rev. J. 
Wolters is always willing to show 
; visitors. 

Jaffa itself, though of but little 
interest to the traveller, is an im¬ 
portant town on account of the crowds 
of pilgrims who annually pass through 
it on their way to and from Jeru¬ 
salem. The population has increased 
considerably of late years, and is now 
estimated at about 24,000 inhabitants. 
The old town walls have been taken 
down, and new suburbs, with well- 
built houses and charming gardens, 
are springing up all round. Trade 
[ is increasing, wine, soap, oranges, 
sesame, and cereals being the chief 
exports. The orange-groves of Jaffa 
are celebrated, and the trade in 
oranges is increasing every year. The 
drinking water is good, though brack¬ 
ish, and the air is said to be good 
for asthmatic patients. 

To the N.E. of the town is the 
clean and flourishing German colony, 
founded in 1860 by a religious sect, 
called “ The Temple.” Two of the 
principal hotels are in this quarter. 

There is another colony belonging 
to the same community at Sarona, 
about l-J- m. along the Nablfls road. 
The land is exceedingly fertile and 
well watered, and corn and wine are 
produced in abundance. 
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Joppa, as Jaffa was formerly called, | 
is one of the oldest known cities of 
the world. Pliny says it existed 
before the Flood, and Josephus at¬ 
tributes its origin to the Phoenicians 
(Ant. xiii. 15, 4). Strabo makes it 
the scene of Andromeda’s exposure 
to the sea-monster; and in Pliny’s 1 
time the chains were shown in the 
rocks to which she was bound (but 
see Rte. 3). In the Bible the town is ! 
first mentioned as marking the bor- ! 
der of the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 46). 
It became the port of Jerusalem, and 
to it was conveyed the timber from | 
Lebanon for the construction of both I 
the first and the second Temples [ 
(2 Chron. ii. 16 ; Ezra iii. 7). From 
it Jonah sailed when attempting to 
“ flee from the presence of the Lord ” j 
(Jonah i. 3). 

It is alluded to in connection with 
the history of Cornelius and St. Peter ; | 
and it was here that that apostle is 
said to have raised Tabitha, or Dorcas, 
from the dead (Acts ix. 36-42). 

Joppa also occupied an important 
place in the civil history of Palestine, 
especially under the rule of the Mac¬ 
cabees. when it was strongly fortified. 
It was entirely destroyed by the 
Emperor Vespasian, because it had 
become a den of pirates. It soon 
revived, however, and was already 
the seat of a Christian bishop in the 
fifth century. The Knights of St. 
John conquered it in 1126. Saladin 
destroyed it in 1187; it was recap- j 
tured by the Crusaders under Godfrey, 
and its fortifications were rebuilt by 
Richard of England, after having 
been destroyed by Saladin. Finally, 
Melek el ’Adil took it in 1196, when it 
practically ceased to exist. Toward 
the end of the seventeenth century 
the quay was built, and Jaffa began 
to revive. 

Its later history has been eventful. 
During the eighteenth century it was 
sacked three times: (1) by the Arabs 
in 1722; (2) by the Mamelukes in 
1775; and (3) by Napoleon in 1799. I 
The massacre of its garrison after its [ 
capitulation has left an indelible 
stain upon Napoleon’s memory. 


Ijydda; Ramleh. 


FBOM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. 

By Rail (a). 

One train daily leaves Jaffa at 
1 p.h., arriving at Jerusalem at 4.50. 

One train daily leaves Jerusalem at 
8 a.m., arriving at Jaffa at 11.30 a.m. 

The single fares are: first class, 
P.T. 70.20= 11s. 9 d.\ second class, 
P.T. 25 = 4s. 2 d. Return (valid 3 
days), first class, P.T. 95 = 15s. 10d. 

It is possible to travel second class. 

The railway starts from Jaffa, 
N. of the town, not far from the 
German colony, and passes round 
many of the gardens and orange- 
groves. 

After traversing some vineyards, 
we enter upon a sandy district, with 
a cemetery and several orange-groves 
on our rt. The line then commences 
to cross the Plain of Sharon, and the 
Mountains of Ephraim and Samaria 
are seen in the distance on our 1. 
On our rt. we pass in succession the 
Jewish Agricultural School (3J m.) 
and Yastlr (4| m.). The road to Oaza 
(Rte. 4) is next seen to the rt., lead¬ 
ing over a stretch of sand (5| m.). 
After passing Beit Dej&n (6| m.) and 
another insignificant village (7J m.), 
also on our rt., we enter the extensive 
olive-groves of Lydda (11£ m.), and 
soon after (12 m.) we reach the first 
station, 

Ludd or Lydda (Rte. 1, c). 

The station is 25 minutes from 
the town, and is on the road from 
Ludd to Jerusalem, near the church 
of St. Stephen and an old mosque. 
From here the line continues its way, 
with some slight windings south¬ 
wards, through magnificent olive- 
groves to (13J m.) the village of 
Ydlo, or Ajalon, which is seen in the 
distance to our 1. On the rt. the lofty 
square Tower of Ramleh (Rte. 1, b) 
next appears (13j m.), and imme¬ 
diately after the village itself/ 

Ramleh (14\ m.). The station is 
situated at the E. end of the town, 
b 2 
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close to the Moslem cemetery and 
the road to Jerusalem, and about 
$-hour distant from the Tower of 
Bamleh and Bernhardt’s Hotel. Soon 
after leaving the station we cross the 
road, and Tel ej-Jeiari (Bte. 4) and 
Knbab lie on our 1. The former remains 
a conspicuous objeot for some distance, 
as the line makes a wide sweep round 
it. After passing through a cutting 
(18 m.) we see 'Akir, Ekron (Bte. 4), 
about 2 m. distant from us on the rt., 
some red-tiled roofs being discernible 
amongst the flat-roofed Oriental 
houses. 

We now strike the route by which 
the Ark was taken from Ekron to 
Jerusalem, and for the rest of our 
journey we more or less follow the 
very course. Just before leaving the 
plain to commence the ascent into 
the hill-country of Judrea, we reach 

’Ain Sejed station (24J m.), just 
beyond which is the village of Sejed 
itself on an eminence to our rt. 

Alter passing a round mound on 
the 1., which is evidently the site of 
an ancient town, we enter the W&dy 
SurAr, or Valley of Sorek (Rte. 10, h), 
and find ourselves in the heart of 
Samson’s country. On a hill to the 
rt. we see Deir cj-Jemal (27 m.), in 
the midst of which are the hand¬ 
some buildings of a newly erected 
Orphanage. We next reach 

Der Aban (32 m.), above which on 
the right is situated “ Ain Shems," pro¬ 
bably the Beth Shemesh of the Bible 
(1 Sam. vi. 9; 1 Kings iv. 9). Two 
other villages, Artfif and Sara’a, pro¬ 
bably the ancient Zorah, are near 
enough to be served by the railway; 
they can be seen on the hill tops on 
the 1. hand side. The village of 
Artdf, now occupied by a Jewish 
colony, was once known as Mahaneh- 
Dan (judges xiii. 25), or the camp of 
the Danites. A rock-cut altar has 
been discovered on the heights close 
to Zorah. 

The line now winds up a steep and 
rugged pass, at the commencement 


of which it crosses the bed of the 
mountain-torrent by a bridge. 

At 39$ m. Deir el-Hawa is seen on 
the summit of a hill to the rt., and 
shortly after AkAr is visible on a 
knoll to the 1. After passing another 
village, Er-RAs, on an eminence to 
the rt., we enter the Wady Iimain 
(Bte. 10, h), and follow the ancient 
path up which the Ark of God was 
taken. All along the ascent this 
path can be traced, sometimes on one 
side of the line, and sometimes on 
the other. 

We next stop at a cistern (46} m.) 
to water the engine, and five minutes 
after we reach 

j Bittir (47$ m.). The station lies 
close to the village, and there is 
abundance of good spring water. A 
ruin called the Khirbet el-Yahud lies 
N.W. of the stony path leading to a 
| terrace. There are cisterns and old 
tombs or rock chambers in the hill 
side. Bittir is probably the site of 
, the ancient Bether (Rte. 10, o), and it 
is picturesquely situated at the head 
of the great mountain-gorge. We 
now emerge into the WAdy el-Ward, 

' or “ Valley of Boses ” (Rte. 10, o), 
and after passing Welejeh, and ’Ain 
j el-Hantyeh, or Philip’s Fountain 
(where one tradition says he baptised 
the Ethiopian eunuch), Malhah, and 
SherafAt (Bte. 10, o), we reach the 
Buketa, or Plain of Rephaim (Bte. 
10, b), and skirt the premises of Deir 
es-Salib, or “ Monastery of the Holy 
i Cross ” (Rte. 10, o). 
j The German colony now comes 
l into view, and the walls, towers, and 
j suburbs of 

[ Jerusalem (54 m.) itself appear. 


FROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. 

By Road (b). 

There is now an excellent carriage 
road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, a dis¬ 
tance of 41 m. The time taken to 
drive is 8 hrs., and to ride 11 lirs. 
(approximately). The route taken in 
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either case is through Eamleh and 
’Amwas. Carriages may be obtained 
from the landlord of the H6tel du 
Parc, or from the tourist agents. 
Fare during the season from 60-60 
francs; but a comfortable landau, 
which can be procured from Cook’s 
office, costs 125 francs. A horse for 
riding costs from 12-15 francs. Pro¬ 
visions should be taken, although 
there is a fair inn at Eamleh. 

On leaving Jaffa the road takes a 
south-easterly course, and for a short 
distance we proceed through a suc¬ 
cession of orange-groves and tall 
cactus hedges. The fountain called 
the Sebil Abil Nebbilt is passed in 
about ten minutes’ time; it is so 
named from the Pasha Nebbfit who 
is buried there. A short distance 
farther on, the road to Ashdod and 
Gaza branches off to the rt. along the 
edge of a sandy tract. 

After 2 m. we see on our rt. hand 
the large and well-appointed build¬ 
ings of the Jewish Agricultural 
School, or Mihweh Israel, which 
belongs to the Alliance Israelite. 
Soon after we pass on our 1. the Arab 
village of Yaztir, where there is a 
fine view. A little farther is the 
’Ain Dilb, a well of excellent water. 
The road to Lydda (Ete. 1, c) branches 
off here to the 1.; and a little farther 
along the road is another of the 17 
towers or guard-houses which were 
built in 1860 to guard the way to 
Jerusalem. After 2J m. we see the 
village of Beit Dejan, about 1 m. to 
our 1. This is possibly the site of 
Beth-dagon, one of the towns of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 41), though Dejjtin, 
near Yebnah, is the more likely spot 
(Ete. 4). 

We are now crossing the 

Plain of Sharon, which extends 
from N. to S. between the sea-coast 
and the inland hills, from the point 
of Carmel to Gaza. Its soil is natu¬ 
rally exceedingly fertile, but the mode 
of culture adopted by the Syrian 
peasants is lamentably negligent and 
inefficient. Even thus luxuriant 
crops are produced, and in some 


I years the harvests are remarkably 
fine. Wheat, barley, sesame, lentils, 
and doura—a species of millet—are 
the most common crops. We pass 
the small mud-village of Surafend 
standing on rising ground to our rt. 
This place is mentioned in the Tal¬ 
mud under the name of Saraphin. 
i In less than 3 m. from this we enter 
the large village, or small town, of 

Eamleh (lit. the Sandy). Keep to 
the 1.; the rt. hand road goes to the 
tower. 

The present population of Eamleh 
| is about 8,000, of whom 1,000 are 
Christians, chiefly belonging to the 
Orthodox Church; the rest are for 
the most part Moslems. There are 
three Mosques, the largest of which, 
near the E. end of the town, was 
formerly a Crusading church; it is 
not easy to obtain admission. The 
second is near the Greek monastery, 
and the third is in ruins W. of the 
town. 

The Latin monastery and hospiee 
of Terra Santa is on the rt.; it is 
one of the largest in the country. 

About \ m. W. of the town is the 
well-known white Tower of Eamleh, 
surrounded by the ruins of Jami’a 
el-Abiad (“the White Mosque”), 
which is of vast size and very ancient, 
having been restored in Saladin’s 
time (1190). The tower, now isolated, 
is square and beautifully built. The 
angles are supported by slender but¬ 
tresses, and the sides taper upwards 
in storeys. A winding staircase, 
lighted by pointed windows, leads to 
the top, where it opens on an external 
stone gallery. The height is about 
120 ft. An Arabic inscription over 
the door gives the name of the 
builder—“Abfi el-Fatah, son of our 
Lord the Sultan, the martyr, the 
king el-Mansfir,” and the date 
718 a.h. (a.d. 1318). 

The tower, which reminds one of 
an English church-tower, is in reality 
the minaret of the ruined mosque, 
i and stands in the centre of the N. 
wall. It is called by the Arabs el- 
Kasr el-Arb’atn, or “ the Tower of 
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the Forty,” in honour of the forty 
companions of the Prophet. In the 
centre of the court is a building 
26 ft. square, and on each side of it 
are extensive vaults supported on 
rows of columns, and one of these is 
the mukdm, or “ shrine,” of these 
forty companions, whence it is called 
Arb’ain Meghdzi. It is full of cairns, 
or heaps of stones, erected by Moslem 
pilgrims, who make an annual visit 
to this mosque. On the S. and E. 
of the court are the remains of a 
colonnade with pointed arches, that 
on the S. being double. Near this is 
a marble block, with another Arabic 
inscription, from which it appears 
that the mosque was built by Bfibars, 
who took Jaffa and Bamleh in 1266. 
In the seventeenth century there was 
a muristdn or lunatic asylum here. 

The View from the top is very 
fine. On a clear day Neby Samwil 
may be discerned to the E.S.E. In 
the far distance to the N. we can see 
Mount Carmel, shutting in the Plain 
of Sharon. Nearer to us, on the 
N.E., are the mountains of Samaria, 
amongst which a good guide will 
point out Ebal and Gerizim, directly 
over Lydda, which with its mosque is 
seen below us about 2] m. away. 
Immediately to the E. of us is Jimzu, 
whilst a little farther S. is 'Anndbeh, 
called Betho Annaba by Jerome. 
Kubab (see below) lies to the rt. of 
this; and away to the S.E., over the 
olive-groves of Bamleh, rises Tell 
Jezar, the site of the ancient Gezer 
(see Bte. 4). Sharon, Jaffa, and the 
Mediterranean lie outspread before us 
to the W. 

There is a tradition that Bamleh 
is built upon the site of Arimathma, 
but it only dates from the thirteenth 
century. There is no mention of 
Bamleh till the ninth century, when 
the Monk Bernard (870) speaks of it. 
Abu’lfeda, the Arab historian, says 
that there was no town here until 
Suleiman, son of the Khalif ’Abd 
el-Melek, founded it in the beginning 
of the eighth century, after he had 
destroyed Lydda. 

It became an important station at 


the junction of the great roads from 
Damascus to Egypt, and from Joppa 
to Jerusalem. It was occupied by 
the Crusaders in 1099, and a feast 
was held in honour of St. George, 
who was then adopted as their patron 
saint. It was the scene of many con¬ 
flicts during nearly two centuries. 

In 1177 the city was burned by 
Ivelin ; in 1178 Baldwin IV. defeated 
Saladiu here, but the Saracen mon¬ 
arch regained it in 1187 after the de¬ 
cisive battle of Hattin (Bte. 22, a). In 
1191, by the same prince’s orders, 
the fortress of Bamleh was razed to 
the ground upon the approach of 
ltichard Coeur de Lion. Until that 
time the city had been surrounded by 
a fortified wall, having twelve gates 
in it, the four principal ones being 
called respectively the gates of Jeru¬ 
salem, Nablus, Jaffa, and Askalon. 
In 1204 Bamleh was given up to the 
Christians, but in 1266 it was finally 
captured by the Moslems under the 
Sultan B^bars. 

[From Bamleh to Lydda is 24 m. 
along a sandy road, between gardens 
and olive groves.] 

[From Bamleh to Gath (Bte. 10, h) 
is 18 miles. The road runs due south 
at the west base of the hills and passes 
throughNa’aneh, Mansfirah,Kez&zeh, 
and Dhenebbeh. None of these places 
are of any importance.] 

After leaving Bamleh the road bears 
S.E. over an undulating plain, which 
is well cultivated. On the rt. (2 in.) 
we pass the little w61y, or tomb, of 
Abu Shusheh. Near here are the 
ruins of the once royal city of Gezer, 
now called Tel ej-Jezari (see Bte. 4). 
About 6 m. from Bamleh we pass 
Kubdb, a large village on the summit 
of a low ridge, surrounded by olive- 
groves and gardens with cactus 
hedges. The road now winds down 
a steep incline into a broad valley, 
the Arabic name of which is Mcrj 
Ibn 'Amir. After crossing the valley 
we reach a low hill, on which stands 
(3 m.) the village of 
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Latrun. On the summit of the hill 
are the mined walls of a mediaeval 
fortress, and vaults with pointed 
arches have been transformed into 
modern houses, where the inhabitants 
live. A local tradition obtains that 
there is a subterranean passage from 
Latrfin to SSba (see below). The 
situation of this village is a strong 
one, commanding the road to Jeru¬ 
salem from the sea-coast; and it 
would appear that the situation has 
been always important. The word 
Latr&n appears to have imbued the 
mediteval monks with the belief that 
it was derived from latro, the Latin 
for a “ robber,” and hence they called 
the place Castellum Boni Latronis, 
or “ the Castle of the Penitent Thief ” 
—a name by which Quaresmius men¬ 
tions it in 1620, but it has been sug¬ 
gested that the name more probably 
comes from toron, “ a hill.” 

Less than 1 m. N.E. of Latrun, 
and in full view of the road, stands 

’Amwas, the name of which is evi¬ 
dently an Arabic corruption of the 
Greek Emmaus, though this is not 
to be confounded with the place of 
the same name mentioned by St. 
Luke (xxiv. 13). It is, however, the 
Emmaus Nicopolis , which was a 
place of importance during the wars of 
the Maccabees, and which was rebuilt 
by Julius Africanus in b.c. 220, who 
gave it the name of Nicopolis. Euse¬ 
bius and Jerome frequently mention 
it as a place of note, by which to fix 
the positions of surrounding towns 
and villages. It was called Fontoneide 
by the Crusaders. The principal ob¬ 
ject of interest in ’Amw&s is an ancient 
Christian Church, of which the three 
E. apses are still traceable. Excava¬ 
tions were made here in 1882 by 
Captain Guillemot, of the French En¬ 
gineers, and he discovered that a more 
recent building had been constructed 
(probably in the twelfth century) upon 
the foundations of an old Byzantine 
church. The building measured 95 ft. 
long by 55 ft. wide externally, and 
had five bays, a W. door, and two 
side doors N. and S. in the E. bay. 


The wall is 4 ft. thiek. In the course 
of excavation a most interesting 
Ionic capital was found, having on 
one side between the volutes an 
inscription in the Arehaic Hebrew- 
Samaritan alphabet, and on the other 


side another inscription in Greek. 
The latter was EIC 0EOC, “One God,” 
and the former, -tna, 

“ Blessed be His name for ever.” This 


combination of languages is almost 
unique. The pillar has now been 
removed from ’Amwas. 


There is a famous spring said to 
have hygienic properties, to the S. of 
the village. 

About 3 m. E. of ’Amw&s is Yalo, 
the Ajalon of the Old Testament 
(Josh. xix. 42). 

One mile to the N. is Beit Nfiba, 
called by the Crusaders Betenuble. 
There are the ruins of a church and 
a twelfth-century holy-water stoup. 

From Latrfin the road descends 
into the Wddy cl-Khalil, crosses the 
torrent bed, and passes in about f hour. 
the Blr Eyyub, or “ Job’s Well,” and 
in another | hour the Bab el-Wady, 
“Gate of the Valley,” is reached, 
which is the entrance to the moun¬ 
tain range of Judaea. 

Proceeding up the pass, which is a 
long, steep climb, we have on both 
sides rocky banks and terraced slopes 
thinly clothed with shrubs; whilst 
here and there are clumps of olive 
trees. The wild glen up which we 
wind is called Wddy ’Ali. About 
halfway up we come to a sacred 
Moslem mukdm or shrine, with a 
magnificent terebinth overshadowing 
it. It is this shrine which gives its 
name to the wfidy, being dedicated to 
a certain Imam ’Ali. As we near the 
head of the pass, the village of Saris 
appears, perched on the summit of a 
hill to our rt. The road here turns 
sharply to the 1., and soon afterwards, 
on looking back, we obtain a glorious 
view, over the hills and dales below 
us, of the Plain of Sharon and the 
Mediterranean in the distance. The 
road now descends through terraced 
fields and olive-groves, past thq 
picturesque village q( 
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Abtt Ghosh, so named from a notorious 
family of robbers which for many years 
kept the whole country in terror during 
the former half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The descendants of this family 
still reside in the place. 

The village stands on the r. bank 
of a rugged but fertile and well-culti¬ 
vated valley, which descends to the 
E. to the W&dy Ghoreb, or “ Valley of 
the Havens.” 

The former name of the village was 
K&ryet el-Enab, or “ Town of Grapes.” 

The rains of the Church of St. 
Jeremiah are to be seen in the valley 
at the foot of the village; and they 
are said to be almost the most beau¬ 
tiful specimen of Crusading work 
existing in the Holy Land. The build¬ 
ing is remarkably unsymmetrical, 
the E. wall being 2£ ft. longer than 
the W. The length of the church is 
90 ft., and the width of the W. end 
68 ft., exterior measurement. The | 
side walls are 8 ft. thick; the lower 
part of the W. wall is 12 ft. thick, 
but it is twice set back in its height. 
There are three apses, which are 
ooncealed externally by masonry, the 
central being 13| ft. diameter, and the 
side apses each ll^ft. There are four 
bays, with square piers, 3£ ft. each side. 
Underneath the church is a crypt, 
having also three apses. This oc¬ 
cupies the two eastern bays, and 
galleries run W. from it, 20 ft. long 
and 3 ft. broad under the aisles 
of the church. The nave has a 
clerestory and is supported upon pillars 
of Arab type; and the total height of 
the church, including the crypt, is 70 ft., 
the crypt being 17 ft. high. There is 
no transept, and the floor of the church 
is level throughout. The walls were 
adorned at one time with mosaics and 
frescoes executed in the Byzantine 
style, the traces of which are still 
visible. There is a beautiful W. window 
in the clerestory, almost semicircular. 
From the character of the numerous 
masons’ marks which have been 
examined on the stones, the building 
appears to have been erected about 
the year 1140, but there is no mention | 
of it in any Crusading chronicle, and 


I therefore the date is more or less a 
I matter of conjecture (see P.E. Mem. 
iii. 132-134). 

I The road crosses the glen and de¬ 
scends gradually along the terraced 
slopes of the 1. bank, till it reaches 
the bottom of Wftdy Ghoreb. Here 
on the 1. is the Homan road, with 
portions of the pavement remaining; 
the single arch by which it spanned 
the torrent-bed is perfect, and its 
course up the opposite slope can be 
traced. We observe also on the sum¬ 
mit of a conical peak, about 1 m. to 
the S., the village of Soba. It oc¬ 
cupies the most commanding site in 
the whole region, and is doubtless 
ancient. 

Down in the valley to our rt., as 
we begin to ascend from the bottom 
of the glen below Kuryet el-’Anab, 
we see some picturesque ruins nest¬ 
ling among foliage on the borders of 
a streamlet. These are the remains 
of an old convent called Ikbdla, and 
, sometimes known as Deir el-Bendt, 

| or “ the Convent of the Daughters.” 
It is evidently a Crusading building, 
and appears to be of about the same 
date as the church at Kuryet el- 
’Anab. There is a curious Arabic 
legend connected with this spot. A 
Fenish (apparently Philistine) king 
once had two palaces, his summer 
one at Sdba, and his winter one at 
Latrftn ; and here, at Khurbet Ikbala, 
he built a third palace for his 
favourite daughter, who communi¬ 
cated with her father by means of a 
wire, which stretched from this place 
to the palace at Sdba. 

The road now ascends a rocky 
ridge for about a mile, perched on 
the top of which and on the right is 
the village of Kustul. Probably it 
1 was once the site of a Homan Castel- 
lum, or fortress, built to command 
| the road. There is a fine view from 
here looking northward, and the tall 
minaret of Neby Samwfl is visible. 

[A little farther on, and looking 
southward, the large village of ’Ain 
Karim , probably the Karem of the 
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Septuagint and the reputed birthplace 
of John the Baptist, may be seen. It 
is a beautiful village and much fre¬ 
quented by pilgrims. Of its 1,200 
inhabitants the greater number are 
engaged in cultivating the fruitful 
olive and vineyards by which it is , 
surrounded. Although there are only 
about 200 Christians, there is both 
a Russian and a Franciscan hospice, i 
Visitors can be entertained at the 
former by presenting a letter of intro¬ 
duction from the Prior of the Monas¬ 
tery of San Salvator in Jerusalem. 
The Cterch of St. John, which is of the 
Crusading period, has an old mosaic 
pavement and is domed. In the crypt 
is shown the birthplace of the Baptist, 
and on the walls are white bas-reliefs j 
representing scenes from his life.] ' 

At the bottom of the glen we come 
to Kolonieh, evidently an Arabic cor- ■ 
ruption of Colonia, and indicating 
a settlement in the time of the 
Romans. 

The only place of interest at 
Kolonieh is a small ruin close to the j 
cates, which was apparently once 
upon a time a mosque of the Byzantine 
period. It is called by the natives 
Kasr el-Melek el-Yahudi or “ The 
Jewish King’s Tower.” The title can- : 
not at present be explained. 

At a short distance N. of the village 
is a ruin called Khurbet Beit Mizza, 
which seems to be the site of Hozah, 
a city of Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 26), 
probably the same as Motzah, spoken 
of in the Talmud. i 

The road becomes here very steep, 
and the scenery is wild and majestic. 
Across the valley the village of Beit , 
Iksa can be seen, with the peak of I 
Neby Samwfl as a conspicuous object 
in the background. Winding round j 
the hill side, we come next on the 1. 
to the village of Lifta, which occupies I 
a barren site on the slopes N. of the i 
valley. There are several rock-cut J 
tombs, and other indications of an 
ancient town; but the site has not ! 
yet been satisfactorily identified. j 

Soon after passing Lifta the towers 
and roofs of the buildings belonging | 


to the outskirts of Jerusalem can be 
seen. The suburb which has sprung 
up during the last few years on this 
side of the city is so extensive that 
the walls and battlements of the city 
itself are completely hidden. After 
driving along a dreary and stony road 
for about f-hr., we pass on the rt. 
the road to ’Ain Karim, and a little 
farther on to the 1. the wely of Sh/Skh 
Bedr, while Bethlehem, Mar Elias, 
and the Monastery of the Cross lie 
away to the rt. In front the Mosque 
of Omar, or “Dome of the Rock,” 
begins to come into sight, but must 
not be confused with the Russian 
Cathedral. Passing through the 
Jewish colony, we come rapidly within 
sight of the walls of Jerusalem, and 
in a few minutes reach the Jaffa 
Gate. 


FROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. 

via Lydda (c). 


1st Day. 


Miles. 

H. M. 

llj Jaffa to Ludd — Lydda . 

3 0 

4” Jimzu — Gimzo 

1 10 

5 Hidieh — Modin 

1 30 

m 

5 40 


2nd Day. 

7J Beit Ur et-Tahta— Beth- 

horon the Lower . . 2 10 

2 Beit 0r el-Foka— Beth- 

horm the Upper . . 0 35 

6f El-Jib— Qibeon . 1 55 

lj Neby Samwil— Mizpeh (?) 0 25 
5 Jerusalem . . 1 30 

22\ 6 35 

(From Jaffa to Beit Dejfin, see 
Rte. 1, a.) 

The road crosses the Plain of 
Sharon, passing through the village 
of Sdflrtyeh , which is doubtless the 
Caphar SiphUriah of the Talmud, 
called also Kefr Siphoriah in the 
“ Samaritan Chronicle.” About 3 m. 
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hence we enter the extensive olive- 
groves which surround 

Lydda, the I>udd of the 0- T. and 
the home of the Benjamites on 
their return from the Captivity 
(1 Chron. vii. 12; Ezra ii. 23; Nell. 
xi. 35). Here St. Peter cured the 
paralytic jEneas (Acts ix. 32-5). 
The Romans called the town Dios- 
polis, or “ the City of Jupiter,” and 
by this name it is frequently men¬ 
tioned by Eusebius and Jerome. 
Cestius Gallus in the reign of Nero 
burned the city, which was subse¬ 
quently rebuil t and became the capital 
of a district. It was famous for its 
rabbinical schools. Lydda was made 
the seat of a Greek bishop in the 
early ages of Christianity, and it 
remains so to the present day. An 
ecclesiastical council was held here 
in 445 a.d. Saladin attacked the 
city in 1191, and after it was rebuilt 
the Mongols sacked it in 1271. The 
earliest calendars relate that St. 
George was bom at Lydda; that he 
suffered martyrdom in Nicomedia, 
under Diocletian, near the close of 
the third century ; and that his body 
was conveyed to his native town, 
where a church was erected in his 
honour. William of Tyre ascribes 
its erection to Justinian. In the 
beginning of the eighth century 
Lydda was laid in ruins by the Sara¬ 
cens, but the church and convent of 
St. George escaped. On the approach 
of the Crusaders the building did not 
fare so well—the Moslems in revenge 
razed it to the ground. Still the 
tomb of the saint was held by them 
in the highest veneration; the church 
was rebuilt; and the town made the 
seat of another (Latin) bishopric. 
But in less than a century its churoh 
was again destroyed by Saladin on 
the approach of Richard of England. 
The Church was restored—some say 
by King Richard himself, but this 
was impossible. It is a fine speci¬ 
men of Crusading architecture, the 
total length of which is 150 ft. 
The nave and N. aisle are now trans¬ 
formed into a Greek church, two bays 


a to Jerusalem. 

being restored. The original con¬ 
sisted of six bays, the remaining four 
j being now used as the court of a 
mosque. The S. aisle is destroyed, 
and only the base of one column re- 
1 mains. The side-chapel of St. James, 

1 which formerly stood to the S., is now 
a mosque. The church dates from 
about 1150, and contains a crypt 
I where the Tomb of St. George is 
j shown. The key is with the sacristan 
of the Greek monastery (P. T. 0). 
There is a Mohammedan tradition 
that on the Last Day the Christ will 
destroy the anti-Christ at the city 
gate. 

I [From Lydda there is a direct road 
due N. to RAs el-’Ain (Rte. 11), 12m. 

! distant.] 

The road now crosses a fertile plain 
to 

Jimzn, probably the ancient Oinuzo, 

| a town taken by the Philistines from 
| the Israelites in the reign of King 
Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 18). There is 
nothing of interest to be seen here 
except, perhaps, the subterranean 
magazines used for storing corn. 

[From Jimzu we may go to Jerusa¬ 
lem by a road passing through W&dy 
Selman, past Berfflya, Bir M’ain, 
Beit Likia, Beit 'Anan, and Kubei- 
beh (Rte. 10, d). The distance is a 
little shorter than the route we pro¬ 
pose to take, but it is far less in- 
I teresting. BerfUya, Blr M'aln, and 
Beit ’Andn were all fiefs (Casales) 

I of the Holy Sepulchre in the twelfth 
century, under the respective titles of 
Porphilia, Bermanaym, and Beit- 
humen .] 

About 4J m. from Jimzu we branch 
i oft to the left in order to visit El 
I Hidieh, a village of good size, situ¬ 
ated in a peculiar position, across 
1 a broad valley beside a high conical 
knoll, on which is a mukdm, and in 
the sides of which are rook-cut tombs. 
Midieh is famous as being the site of 
! Modin, the home of the Maccabees 
(1 Macc. xiii. 25). On the biU W. of 
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the village are several groups of most 
interesting and remarkable tombs, 
amongst which are undoubtedly the 
“ Tombs of the Maccabees.” The 
site was first recovered by Dr. San- 
dreczki in 1869. The Arabic name 
for the principal group is Kabiir el- 
YehUd, or “ The Tombs of the Jews; ” 
they are eighteen in number, nine in 
one line E. to W., four more in a 
second line, four in a group, and one 
pointing N. and S. A structural 
tomb, still partially standing, con¬ 
tains a chamber 6 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 
and 8 ft. high, covered and floored 
with flat slabs. The sepulchre was 
below, and the chamber was once 
surmounted by a pyramid. The 
name, the site, and the style of the 
buildings unite in proving that these 
are the tombs of the Maccabees de¬ 
scribed by Josephus (Ant. xiii. 6,6). 

(A full and interesting account of 
the P.E. Survey’s examination of 
these tombs is given in the P.E. 
Mem. ii. 341-352.) 

The road from El Midieh to Beit 
Ur winds up Wddy el-Kibleh, or “ the 
South Valley,” between el-Burj on 
the rt. and Suffa on the 1. 

Beit Ur et Tahta is a small 
hamlet lying halfway up the hill 
side, and 2 m. farther on, perched 
on the hill top, is Beit Ur el F6ka. 
These represent the Lower and 
Upper Beth-horons of the O.T. The 
former belonged to Ephraim (Josh. 
xxi. 22, and 1 Chron. vi. 68), and 
was afterwards fortified by Solomon 
(1 Kings ix. 17). 

From thence to Jerusalem (Bte. ! 
10, c). | 


ROUTE 2. 

JAFFA TO NABIX'R. 

Miles. ii. m . 

16 Jaffa to Jiljulieh— Gilgal 4 20 

13 Fnndnk— Fondeka . 3 45 

2| Kuryet Jit . . 0 45 

0 Nablus . . . 1 50 

37’ 10 40 

This is a long ride for one day; 
but, if necessary, a halt for the night 
can be made either at Funduk or at 
Kuryet Jit, The inhabitants of both 
villages are courteous and hospitable; 
and those who do not mind native 
accommodation will be fairly com¬ 
fortably provided for, even if they 
have no tents. 

We leave Jaffa by the SarSna road; 
and, passing the German colony at 
the latter place, we cross the Nahr 
el-Barideh. A mile farther on we pass 
the small mud-village of Jerisheh on 
our 1., and then cross the river 'AAjeh 
by a bridge. On our 1. is Sheikh Mu'an- 
nis. There is nothing to attract our 
interest during our long ride across 
the flat, dull plain. We pass through 
the small village of Bir ’Adas, and 
after lj m. reach Jiljillieh, where we 
cross the ancient Roman road from 
Jerusalem to Csssarea (Rte. 11). 

[There is another way from Jaffa 
to Jiljillieh, through Selmeh, Fijja, 
and RAs el-’Ain, the ancient Anti- 
patris (Rte. 11); and those who 
would like to visit this spot will 
probably choose this route.) 

Two m. beyond Jiljillieh we reach 
Hableh, an ancient site, surrounded 
by cisterns and tombs. The cha¬ 
racter of the latter appears to indicate 
that this was an early Christian settle¬ 
ment. In the distance stands Kal- 
kilieh (Rte. 11). We now gradually 
ascend the oak-clad glen called Wddy 
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'Azzdn, from the village of the same 
name which we see on the hill about 
% m. to our 1. Near this village are 
several interesting old drystone 
towers, evidently anciently used as 
watch - towers for vineyards. The 
next place which we pass is Kefr 
Ldkif, a small stone village, on a 
knoll N. of the road. 

Leaving Jinsafut on high ground 
to our rt., and B&ka in a very con¬ 
spicuous position on a bare ridge to 
our )., we next reach 

Funduk. This has been identified 
with Fondeka, a Samaritan village 
mentioned in the Talmud (Jer. Demoi. 
ii. 1). It may also be possibly a cor¬ 
ruption of the Greek iravtioxfiov (“ an 
inn ’’), this having been the usual 
halting-place between Joppa and 
Neapolis. A mile to the E. of it 
stands Amafin, or Matein; and close 
to the latter is Fer'ata, called in the 
“ Samaritan Chronicle ” Ophrah, and 
possibly identical with the home of 
Joash the Abi-ezrite, and of his 
famous son Gideon (Judges vi. 11). 
(But see sub Taiyibeh, Rte. 10, o.) 

Knryet Hajja, which we next see 
on high ground to our 1., is men¬ 
tioned in the 11 Samaritan Chronicle,” 
and appears to be an ancient site; 
and Kuryet Jit, still farther to the 
E., has by some been identified with 
Gitta, said to have been the birth¬ 
place of Simon Magus (Acts viii. 9). 
The Vale of Barley, Wddy esh-Sha'ir 
(Rte. 18), now begins to open before 
us, and a pleasant ride brings us to 
Nablfis. 


ROUTE 8. 

JAFFA TO HAIFA. 

A carriage-road of very inferior 
quality connects these two towns, 
traversing the whole length of the 
Plain of Sharon; and conveyances 
may be obtained from the tourist 
agents, the Germans, or the native 
Arabs. The usual plan is to drive 
to the Jewish colony of Zimmartn 
(Rte. 18) the first day, and stay the 
night there, completing the journey 
to Haifa on the following day. This 
mode of travelling will, however, be 
found exceedingly fatiguing, entailing 
as it does at least a 12 hrs. drive 
from Jaffa to Zimmarln. 

We will, therefore, sketch out the 
trip for horseback, and divide the 
route into a three days’ journey. 


1st Day. 

Miles. ii. m. 

lOi Jaffa to Arsfif— Apollonia 2 50 

11 Hukh&lid . .80 

2l| 6 60 

2nd Day. 

13 Csssarea . . . 3 30 

8 Zimmarin . . 2 30 

2T <To 

3rd Day. 

22 % Haifa . 6 10 

[This is the most direct route, 


taking us nearly the entire way paral¬ 
lel to the sea-shore. Those who are 
desirous of visiting Antipatris and 
the Crusading castles of Kulunsaweh 
and Kakon en route, can travel by 
the inland road. In this case the 
first night’s halt might be made at 
Kulunsaweh. For the itinerary the 
traveller is referred to the following 
routes: Jaffa to RAs el-’Ain—Anti- 
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ttoute 3.- 

patris (Rte. 2); Ras el-’Ain to Cae¬ 
sarea (Rte. 11).] 

The ride along the sand-dunes from 
Jaffa to Arsfif is tediouB and un¬ 
interesting, and there is absolutely 
nothing to detain us on the way. 
Four m. from Jaffa we cross the 
mouth of the river ’Afijeh by a ford, 
and 5 m. farther on we pass the mud- 
village of El-Jelil on our rt. This 
is mentioned in the “ Samaritan 
Chronicle ” under the name of “ Gelil 
by the Sea,” as forming one of the 
boundary-marks between the pro¬ 
vinces of Samaria and Judtea. We 
next reach the Moslem mosque of 

El-Haram ’Ali Ibn ’Aleim, which 
has been a conspicuous object in front 
of us for many miles. This building 
was erected by the Sultan Beibars to 
commemorate the obstinate resist¬ 
ance offered to him, when besieging 
the adjacent town of Arsfif, by the 
general in command—’Ali Ibn ’Aleim, 
who is buried beneath it. It is in¬ 
teresting as a record of a generous 
recognition of the valour of a foe; 
a noble quality more often, perhaps, 
to be found amongst Oriental nations 
than those of the West. Very little 
now remains above the surface of 
the once strong and well-fortified 
town of 

Arauf. Mounds of sand and dust 
cover the greater part of the ruins, 
which are rapidly disappearing and 
belong to the Crusaders’ period. On 
the E. are the remains of a postern, 
with projecting piers for a draw¬ 
bridge ; and on the S. there appears 
to have been another postern with 
a path leading down to a spring 
on the sea-shore. The Keep stood 
directly above the harbour at the 
N.W. comer of the town, and a battu 
wall, some 50 ft. high, supported it. 
A ditch surrounded it on three sides; 
and a ramp and drawbridge con¬ 
nected it with the outer enceinte. 
The Barbour was 300 ft. long and 
120 ft. broad; and on the S. is a 
well-preserved jetty, at the extremity 


-Arsuf. 

of which is a narrow opening, not 
more than 30 ft. wide, between the 
jetty and a reef of rocks. Several 
ruined vaults and cisterns are to be 
found at various intervals. 

Arsfif during the Middle Ages was 
always held to be Antipatris, but it 
appears to be really the site of 
Apollonia, called after Apollonius, 
son of Thraseas, who governed Coele- 
Syria for Seleucus Antipater. Jose¬ 
phus mentions it as an ancient Phoe¬ 
nician settlement. The Romans 
found here a very old ruined city, 
and they rebuilt it in b.c. 57. We 
hear nothing more of it until the 
time of the Crusades, when Raymond 
of Toulouse and Godfrey de Bouillon 
both besieged it in vain. Baldwin I., 
however, afterwards took it, allowing 
the inhabitants to retire to Askalon. 
A great battle was fought between 
Richard Coeur de Lion and Saladin 
beneath the walls of Arsfif on Sept. 7, 
1191, at which time the whole dis¬ 
trict in the neighbourhood was one 
vast forest, called Assur. This forest 
of oaks was mentioned by Strabo, 
and was also the celebrated grove 
immortalised by Tasso. Geoffrey de 
Vinisauf (iv. 12-24) gives a very 
vivid description of the crushing 
defeat which the Moslems sustained 
at the bands of the Christians, after 
a long and obstinate engagement. 
According to him, Saladin lost thirty- 
two officers of high rank and more 
than 7,000 soldiers of inferior degree, 
whilst the Christians, he says, did 
not lose a tenth part of that number. 
Beha Eddin, the Moslem chronicler, 
gives a very different version of the 
affair, and even claims a complete 
victory for Saladin. So difficult is it 
to obtain a trustworthy account of 
historical events. At any rate, it is 
certain that, as a result of the battle, 
Arsfif remained in the hands of the 
Christians. Louis IX. repaired the 
fortifications in 1251; but in 1265 
the place was captured by the Sultan 
Bfibars (see above), and ever since 
then it has remained uninhabited. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau, in a very 
interesting pamphlet, “ Horus et St. 
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Georges,” has traced out in a most 
ingenious manner the relation be¬ 
tween the old legend of Perseus and 
Andromeda and that of St. George 
and the Dragon, both of which have 
their home in the triangular district i 
included between Ashdod, Lydda, | 
and Arsflf. He there shows that 
Perseus is merely the Greek form of 
the Phoenician Beseph, and that 
Reseph in his turn was the Egyptian 
Horus, who was called by the Greeks 
Apollon. Here, then, we have a clue 
to the derivations of both the Greek 
and Arabic names of this place; for 
“ Arsflf ” is simply a philological 
transformation of “Beseph,” whilst 1 
“ Apollonia ” is thus seen to come 
from the Greek title of the Egyptian i 
god corresponding to the same Phoe- j 
nician “ Beseph.” It seems, therefore, 
highly probable that the worship of 
Beseph was originally cultivated es¬ 
pecially here; and that this place, and 
not Jaffa, as is ordinarily supposed, 
must be selected as the legendary 
scene of the chaining of Andromeda 
to the rock and her rescue by Perseus 
(see P.E. Mem. ii. 138-140). 

On leaving Arsflf, we ride for some 
distance a little more inland than 
hitherto, having a tract of sand vary¬ 
ing from 4 m. to j m. between us and 
the sea. On our rt. hand lies an 
open woodland of oak, resembling the 
forest glade between Haifa and 
Nazareth (Bte. 21, d). This is the 
remains of the Forest of Assur, men¬ 
tioned above. 

Mnkhalid, or rather Umm Kh&lid 
(“ the Mother of Kh&lid ”), is a small 
village with a good supply of water, 
and famous for its water-melons, 
which are shipped at the tiny port 
called Abu ZaMra. Some old ruins 
are found here, the principal of which 
is a vaulted Crusading edifice, 82 ft. 
long, 22 ft. wide, and 20 ft. high. 
In the S.W. corner are the remains 
of a tower 21 ft. square, and project¬ 
ing 5 ft. beyond the S. wall. In the 
N. wall of the vault is a door, with a 
flat-pointed arch. The masonry of 


the roof and walls resembles that at 
Csssarea. Here the army of Richard 
Cceur de Lion halted and encamped, 
“ on the banks of a salt creek close 
by ” (Geoffrey de Vinisauf), previous 
to their onward march to Arsflf (see 
above). 

Our road now gradually approaches 
the sea again, which we reach at the 
ford over the Nahr Iskanderilneh, 
called the “ Salt Biver ” by Geoffrey 
de Vinisauf. Immediately N. of this 
river the sand-heaps blown in by the 
sea reach inland for more than 2| m. 
We leave them on our rt. hand, and 
ride along the sea-shore to Ceesarea. 

(From Ceesarea to Haifa, see Bte. 
18.) 


ROUTE 4. 

JAFFA TO OAZA. 

There is a carriage-road from Jaffa 
to Gaza, and the journey can be done 
in one day. There is no hotel there 
suitable for Europeans, but the Eng¬ 
lish missionaries, if written to, are 
always most courteous in assisting 
travellers to find board and lodging. 
There is a road from the town to the 
sea. It is well worth while to drive 
from Gaza to Askelon, which is not 
too much for one day. 

If the journey from Jaffa to Gaza 
be undertaken with tents, this two 
days’ trip would be more evenly 
divided by encamping the first night 
at Ashdod, but it is better to push on 
to Mejdel for two reasons: (1) the 
accommodation at the latter place is 
much superior to that at the former; 
(2) more time can thus be devoted to 
examining the important ruins of 
Askelon. 

We leave Jaffa by a road passing 
in a S.E. direction through the ex¬ 
tensive and beautiful orange-gardens, 
and we are obliged to make a con- 
i siderable ddtuur inland, in order to 
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avoid the vast sand-dunes which 
stretch nearly 4 m. inland to the S. 
of Jaffa. We pass the buildings and 
grounds of the Jewish Agricultural 
Society on our 1., and ride along a 
dreary and uninteresting road for 
manymiles without seeing any objects 
of interest. At length we pass the 
villages of Kubeibeh and Zern&kah 
on our 1., and soon afterwards reach 

Yebnah, before arriving at which 
we cross the river Rubin. This is 
the stream that comes down from the 
Wady es-Surdr, or Valley of Sorek 
(see Rte. 10, h), but it is dry in summer. 
Yebnah stands in a very conspicuous 
position on a gentle eminence. The 
only ancient relic of importance is 
an old church still called by the 
natives" el-Keniseh,” but now turned 
into a mosque. It is probably of 
Crusading origin. Besides this are 
another mosque called “ Abu Hur- 
eireh,”and two sanctuaries,dedicated 
to Sheikh Waheb and to his sister 
Sada. Yebnah has been a place 
of importance, however, from very 
ancient times. It was called Jabneel 
by Joshua (xv. 11), and afterwards 
Jabneh (2 Chron. xxvi. 6). In the 
time of the Maccabees it was known 
as Jamnia (1 Macc. iv. 15), and by 
the Crusaders as Ibelin. During the 
Maccabasan wars the city was taken 
by Simon, and its port (now called 
Minet Rilbin) was destroyed by 
Judas. In 63 b.c. it was captured 
and desolated by Pompey, and in 
57 b.c. it was repeopled by Gabinius, 
governor of Syria. In the time of 
Herod it was one of the wealthiest 
and most populous cities of the Jews, 
and as a seaport was considered to be 
even more important than Jaffa. 
That king presented it to his sister 
Salome. Shortly before the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem it became the 
seat of the Sanhedrin, and a great 
rabbinical school sprang up here. 
In a.d. 117 Yebnah distinguished 
itself as being the town where the 
conspiracy against Trajan was plotted. 
By the time of Eusebius its size and 
importance had greatly diminished, 


| although there was then a bishop 
1 belonging to the place. The Crusaders 
I erected a fortress here, hoping by this 
I means to keep a check upon their 
| enemies at Askelon. 

i From Yebnah an interesting ex¬ 
cursion may be made to the Caves of 
' Makkedah and to Ekron, the former 
: of which lie 3 m. to the E., and the 
latter 2 m. beyond. 

A low naked ridge filled with caves 
lies to the E. of the plain of Yebnah, 
and at its S. extremity stands the 
| small village of 

Hughar, so called from the caves 
in front of whieh it is built. This 
J interesting site is one of those which 
were satisfactorily recovered by the 
P.E. Survey, Warren being the first 
to suggest its identification with 
Makkedah. A full account of the ar¬ 
guments in its favour will be found in 
the P.E. Mem. ii. 411-413. These 
may be thus summarised: (1) The 
| Syrian rendering of Makkedah (Josh. 
x. 10) is “ Mokor,” which, by a 
natural transition, becomes Moghar; 
(2) Moghar is 25 m. from Gibeon in 
a line down the Valley of Ajalon and 
on the ancient road from the hill 
country of Beth-horon, past Lydda, to 
Gaza; (3) it is the only site in the 
plain where ancient caves abound; 
(4) Makkedah is mentioned in Josh, 
j xv. 41 in connection with Gederoth, 

; Beth-dagon, and Naamah, all of 
! which should therefore be in its 
neighbourhood. Now Gederoth is 
j identified with Katrah, only 1 m. to 
the S. of Mughdr; Beth-dagon, with 
DejjAn, a short distance to the W.; 

! and Naamah, with NA’aneh, 5 m. to 
the N.E. Katrah is called Kcdron 
' in 1 Macc. xv. 39; (5) Azekah (Josh. 
I x. 10) has been identified as Khurbet 
j Haskeh, 10 m. E. of Mughdr (Rte. 
j 10, h). Thus the site seems exactly 
j to answer all the requirements of 
I the Bible narrative, and Josh. x. 1-28 
should be read with interest here. 
It may be mentioned that, curiously 
enough, Conder found a cave here 
containing five loculi rudely scocyed 
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in its sides, a number corresponding : inhabitants of Palestine. One has 
to the five kings who were killed and i evidently been used as a Crema- 
buried here (ver. 16, 26, 27). torium, and quantities of burnt 

From Mugh&r we travel in a N.E. human bones were found in it. Subse- 
direction to quently a Semitio race of people used 

it, and the remains of their dead were 
’Akir, undoubtedly the site of the found lying upon the oaloined bones, 
great P hili stine city of Ekron. There They were usually laid in a crouching 
are few traoes of antiquity in the attitude. A few bodies had been laid 
smell mud village whiah now stands apart in the cave and a small enolo- 
here, but the site has never been sure of stones raised round them. A 
really lost. valuable collection of pottery was 

found with them. In the second cave 
From ’Akir to Bamleh is a dis- were fifteen bodies, one of which is 
tance of 64 m. and to Lydda 9 m. that of a young female whose body 
About 7 m. due E. of ’Akir is had been sawn in two just below the 

ribs. A very fine collection of bronze 
Tel ej-Jeiari, the site of ancient weapons was found with these re- 
Geser, and the modem village of Abu I mains. A large rectangular Bath, 
Shusheh, the recovery of which most > with a flight of plastered steps, was 
interesting site is due first of all to the | discovered on the stratum of the 
brilliant suggestion of M. Clermont ! fourth occupation. A grand mega- 
Ganneau, which was afterwards con- \ lithio structure is in course of exca- 
firmed by the disoovery of the boun- vation. Three imposing monoliths 
dary inscriptions set by Alkios, thus ! about 14 ft. long and 3 ft. by 2 ft. 
giving epigraphic evidence of the across, with smaller monoliths be- 
correctness of the identification, such 1 tween them, stand on a platform of 
as is to be found in the case of no stones. Beneath a pavement imme- 
other ancient site in Palestine. | diately adjoining them were found 

This ancient tell has lately been . some jars containing the bones of 
the site of some of the most important infants, some of which were charred, 
work, from a purely archaeological In all probability this must have been 
point of view, that the Palestine Ex- I a very early temple in which human 
ploration Fund has undertaken, and sacrifices were practised, 
reveals the super-imposed remains of It is most interesting to note that 
four occupations. j the pottery strewn over the mound 

The mound is about 1,700 ft. long is nearly all of it of pre-Israelite 
by 300 wide in the narrowest part, period ; thus pointing to the extreme 
but the depth of debris appears to be antiquity of the city. One or two 
rather less than in other tells that Bhodian jar-handles have been found 
have been excavated. upon which seals have been im- 

On the E. side are apparently the pressed, but otherwise few objects of 
remains of a large fortress oracropolis, j antiquarian value have been found, 
and traces of walls 14 ft. thick were (P.E. Mem. 1902.) There is a curious 
discovered; while on the S. side the system of aqueducts and waterworks 
old wall of the city may be clearly which apparently radiate from the oo- 
followed. At the eastern side of the ' pious springs surrounding the mound, 
hillock are two stones with their j In the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, three 
heads above ground, exactly resem- of the letters are written from this 
bling the columns found at the “ High 1 town itself, and it evidently was a 
Place ” at Tel-es-S&fi. Probably they place of great importance before 
are the remains of a similar structure. , the Israelites arrived in Palestine. 

Two burial-caves have been dis- j Horam, its king, came to the help 
covered which will throw much light ' of Lachish against Joshua, but was 
on the burial practices of the early ! defeated and slain (Josh. x. 33). 
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Gezer appears to have been allotted 
to the tribe of Ephraim, who, however, 
failed to drive the Canaanites out of 
its possession (Judges i. 29). It is 
mentioned several times during the 
wars between David and the Philis¬ 
tines ; and in Solomon’s reign it was 
captured by one of the Pharaohs of 
Egypt, who presented it to his 
daughter as a portion of her dowry 
when she became the wife of Solo¬ 
mon. Gezer, under the name of 
Gazara, occurs in the history of the 
wars of the Maccabees; and John 
Hyrcanus made it his military resi¬ 
dence. Eusebius placed Gezer 4 Eom. 
m. from Nicopolis (Amwas), a dis¬ 
tance which exactly corresponds to 
the position of Tell Jezar. 

Some very interesting excavations 
and explorations were made here by 
the P.E. Survey, an account of which 
is to be found in the Mem. ii. 429-440. 
The tell is a sort of outpost of the 
low hills, its highest part being 250 
ft. above the surrounding valleys. 
The main part of the ancient site ex¬ 
tends 1800 ft. long and 200 ft. wide 
on the summit of the ridge. At the 
W. end is the wely of Sheikh Mo- 
hamed el-Jezari, and at the E. end is 
a raised rectangular area 200 ft. 
across. The terrace walls are formed 
of large blocks of unhewn stone. The 
village of Abu Shilsheh, owned by 
Messrs. Bergheim, the bankers, of 
Jerusalem, is situated about 550 ft. 
from the wely. On the S. and S.E. 
the land is very rocky, but on the 
other side it is open plough-land. A 
very large quantity of ancient rock- 
cuttings have been discovered, chief 
amongst them being twenty-three 
winepresses and several tombs. On 
the E. the rock is extensively quarried. 
In the hill S. of the tell is a large 
cave called Mugharet J&eihah, and 
near this are one or two tombs. Per¬ 
haps the most interesting discovery 
was that of four rock-cut Inscriptions, 
three of them found by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau and one by Dr. Chaplin. 
Two of these inscriptions were bi¬ 
lingual, in Hebrew and Greek; and, 
though very fragmentary and defec- 

[Syria and Palestine— xii. 91.1 


tive, the word ifj was clearly visible i 
j this being the exact Hebrew form of 
! “Gezer.” This important site may 
also be visited from Kubab (Bte. 1, a).] 

Continuing our journey from Yeb- 
nah, we pass Bcshshtt at some 
distance on our 1., and a few miles 
farther Burkah, in the same direction. 
The latter is called Bareca in the 
“ Onomasticon.” Beyond this to the 
E. stands Ydsilr, mentioned by 
Eusebius as Asor, and in the Records 
of Sennacherib as Hazor. Several 
other villages dot the plain in this 
direction ; but none of them are of 
sacred or historic interest. We next 
reach 

Esdud, the site of the renowned 
Philistine city of Ashdod, called in 
the N.T. Azotus. The present village 
is a wretched collection of mud- 
huts, situated on the E. side of a low 
hill, covered with gardens, which are 
surrounded by cactus hedges. On 
the S.W. is a ruined khan, but there 
are scarcely any traces of ancient 
remains in the place. 

Ashdod, called by Herodotus the 
“ Great City of Syria,’ ’ was a royal city 
of the Philistines, and fell to the lot 
of Judah (Josh. xiii. 3 ; xv. 47). Like 
Ekron, it is chiefly noteworthy in 
O.T. history on account of its con¬ 
nection with the Ark, which was 
brought here after its capture by the 
Philistines at the battle of Aphek 
(1 Satit. v. 1). The temple of Dagon 
probably stood on the summit of the 
hill. The Ark was sent away across 
the plain to Gath (1 Sam. v. 8). 
Three centuries afterwards Ashdod 
was dismantled by King Uzziah, who 
built some towns in the country 
round it (2 Chron. xxvi. 6); and at 
a still later period the prophets pro¬ 
nounced its sentence (Amos i. 8; 
Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zech. ix. 6). It is men¬ 
tioned to the reproach of the Jews 
after their return from captivity that 
they married wives of Ashdod, and 
that their children spoke a mongrel 
dialect (Neh. xiii. 23, 24). But 
the most remarkable historical fact 
c 
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connected with the city is the long siege 
it stood against Psamtek, or Psam- 
metichus, king of Egypt, who during 
a period of twenty-nine years invested 
it (about e.c. 650). This is the longest 
siege on record (Herod.ii. 157). Ashdod 
was destroyed during the Jewish wars 
in the time of the Maccabees, but 
was again built by order of Gabinius, 
the Roman governor of Syria. It 
was included in the kingdom of 
Herod the Great, and was bequeathed 
by him to his sister Salome. Among 
the Greeks and Romans the city was 
called Azotus ; and it was here Philip 
the Evangelist “was found’’ after ( 
the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch 
(Acts viii. 40). In the early centuries 
of our era Azotus became the seat of 
a bishopric ; and the see, after re¬ 
maining dormant under the rule of 
the Saracens, was revived for a time 
by the Latin kings of Jerusalem. 

[From Esdftd to Tell es-Sitfi (Gath) 
across the plain is 16 m., through 
Beit Durds, Sftafir esh-Shemaliyeh 
and Tell et-Turmus ; but there is 
nothing of interest on the way.] 

About 4 m. S. of EsdM we branch 
off to the rt. from the main road, and, 
after traversing a white sandy dis¬ 
trict, we enter the olive-groves of 
Hamdmeli, and find ourselves in a 
scene of richness and beauty. The 
fields are cultivated with skill and 
taste, and the shade of the trees is 
most refreshing. We pass along a 
couple of miles of this agreeable 
scenery to 

Hejdel, the most important modern 
town in the district, of which it is the 
capital. It contains a population of 
2000 inhabitants, and a market is held 
here. There is a bazaar in the town, 
and rope-making is carried on as a 
trade. Altogether there is an air of 
industry and activity about the place 
in pleasing contrast to the indolent 
stagnation of most of the villages in 
Palestine. It has been suggested that 
this is the site of Migdal-gad (Josh. 
xv. 37), and it is probably the 


Magdala mentioned by Herodotus 
(ii. 159), where Pharaoh-necho con¬ 
quered the Syrians. A fine palm- 
grove flourishes here. 

We now turn to the W,,and, ascend¬ 
ing out of the fertile vale, we sur¬ 
mount a ridge, on the summit of 
which, covered for the most part by 
sand-drifts, are some vaults and 
broken walls, the remains of Ibra¬ 
him Pasha’s barracks. We pass 
over the white, bare, sandy downs to 
Jilrah, called in the Talmud Yagur, 
and just beyond it we enter within 
the ruined walls of famous 


Askelon, 

now spelt ’Askalftn. The fortress 
built by Richard Cceur de Lion in 
1192 was encompassed by a chain 
of walls and towers, roughly semi¬ 
circular in form. The enclosure 
within measures 1100 yds. N. and S. 
on the sea-shore, and 660 yds. E. to W. 
in its widest part. The total circum¬ 
ference of the walls was If m. 

The walls are almost entirely 
covered with sand, especially towards 
the S. It is said that the rolling sand 
encroaches upon the land in this dis¬ 
trict at the rate of a yard a year, and 
I in some parts it already reaches 
nearly 5 m. inland. The site of 
, Askelon is now covered with gardens, 

| and the greater part of the ruins lies 
I buried 10 ft. beneath the soil. In the 
j gardens are thirty-seven wells, many 
, of them over 50 ft. in depth. By each 
I is a cemented reservoir, and wooden 
[ rollers for the ropes, which ore fixed 
j by marble pillars, near which are 
often to be seen handsome marble 
| capitals. Columns, mostly of granite, 
exist in vast numbers in different 
parts of the ruined area, and hun¬ 
dreds of them may be seen projecting 
from the ruinous wall along the cliff 
over the sea, and half buried by the 
sands below. Huge masses of solid 
masonry are thrown from their places, 
and lie on the sides and at the base 
of the rocky bank. As at Cesarea, 
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Athlit, and elsewhere, one can see 
the stupendous effects of devastating 
earthquakes. Nothing short of these 
awful convulsions of nature could 
have overthrown the massive struc¬ 
tures, which, even in their ruin, attest 
so eloquently to the skill and indus¬ 
try of the Crusading builders. As is 
the case, moreover, with the above- 
named ruins, Askelon has served as 
a quarry from which materials have 
been taken to build the ramparts and 
fortifications and to adorn the mosques 
of Acre, Jaffa, and other places on the 
seaboard. Therefore, comparatively 
little now remains of the once magni¬ 
ficent fortress, and that little is for 
the most part concealed from our 
view. But enough can be seen of the 
walls and towers on the N. and E., 
and of the sea-gate and wall at the 
S.W. corner to give a faint idea of 
the glory and strength of Askelon 
when it was in its prime. Now the 
lonely desolation and death-like ruin 
of the place remind one irresistibly 
of the prophecy uttered by Zephaniah 
(ii. 4), and repeated by Zechariah 
(ix. 5): “ Askelon shall be a desola¬ 
tion.” 

Systematic excavations are much 
needed here, and would doubtless 
produce many important results. 
When Guerin visited the ruins in 
1854, before they were so covered 
with the sand as they are at present, 
he found within the enclosure: (1) 
The apse and side walls of a Church 
in the middle of the city, which faced 
to the E., and appeared to date from 
the Byzantine period ; (2) two up¬ 
right Walls, S.E. of this, more than 
6 ft. thick, and of the same masonry 
as the former ; (3) Vaults, which, he 
was informed, communicated with 
the sea-shore by subterranean pas¬ 
sages ; (4) a great Circular Hole, 13 
paces in diameter, called Bir Ibrahim 
el-Haurain, and identified by him 
with the Puteus pads mentioned by 
Antoninus Martyrus, and Bir Abra¬ 
ham el-Khalil spoken of by Benja¬ 
min of Tudela; (5) the remains of a 
second Church upon the site of a 
pagan temple, and converted into a 


mosque; (6) Granite Columns, dug 
up by Lady Hester Stanhope in 1815 ; 
(7) the foundations of a third Church, 
with three naves, in the W. part of 
the city; (8) a building, apparently a 
Theatre ; and (9) a long wall,cisterns, 
and wells. The first church men¬ 
tioned above is, perhaps, the one now 
to be seen at the N.W. corner of the 
enclosure, whilst the third church 
appears to be that on the cliff called 
El-Khuderali. 

Askelon was one of the largest and 
most important of all the cities of 
the Philistines. Being allotted to 
Judah, it was captured by that tribe, 
but only held a few years (Josh. xiii. 
3; Judges i. 18, iii. 3); and through¬ 
out the whole period of the Jewish 
monarchy it was in the hands of the 
Philistines (1 Sam. vi. 17; 2 Sam. i. 
20). To judge by the many prophecies 
which were uttered against it ( Jer. 
xlvii. 5, 7 ; Amos i. 8 ; Zeph. ii. 4 ; 
Zech. ix. 5), Askelon appears to have 
been a great thorn in the side of the 
Jews. After the conquests of Alex¬ 
ander the Great it shared the fate of 
Phcenioia and Judaea, and being a 
strong maritime city, near the borders 
of rival kingdoms, it was the scene 
of many a bloody battle—sometimes 
falling into the hands of the Ptole¬ 
mies, and sometimes passing over to 
the Seleucidffi. Prom an early period 
Askelon was the seat of the worship 
of Derceto, or Syrian Venus. She 
was represented under the form of a 
fish with a woman’s head, and was, 
doubtless, a female counterpart of 
Dagon (Judges xvi. 23; 1 Sam. v. 2). 
There was a “ sacred lake ” of Der¬ 
ceto, and this may perhaps be the 
“ great circular hole ” spoken of by 
Gudrin. 

Herod the Great adorned the city 
with baths, porticoes, and fountains, 
and after his death his sister Salome 
resided there in a palace her brother 
had built. Askelon suffered greatly 
during the wars between the Jews 
and Bomans ; for its inhabitants 
were noted for their hatred of the 
Jewish nation—a feeling they prob- 
c 2 
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ably inherited from their Philistine 
forefathers. On one occasion 2500 
Jews were massacred in the city. 
In the mediaeval ages it was known 
by the name of Maiumas Askelon, 
or “ Askelon by the Sea,” to dis¬ 
tinguish it from another Askelon 
among the hills above the Valley of 
Blah (Bte. 10, a), the site of which is 
now called Ehurbet 'Askaldn. Both 
these Askelons were seats of separate 
bishoprics down to the seventh cen¬ 
tury, and in the Acts of the Council 
of Constantinople (536) the signatures 
of both bishops appear appended to 
a synodical letter. 

Askelon played an important part 
in the history of the Crusades, and in 
the days of William of Tyre, who de¬ 
scribed the place, it was one of the 
principal fortresses in Palestine. At 
that time the walls had four great 
gates—(1) the Jerusalem Gate, on the 
E. side ; (2) the Gaza Gate, on the 
S.; (3) the Sea Gate, on the W.; 
and (4) the Joppa Gate, on the N. 
Saladin obtained possession of Aske¬ 
lon, and after his defeat by Bichard 
Cceur de Lion near Jaffa he utterly 
destroyed the fortress, lest it should 
fall into the hands of the Crusaders. 
Beha Eddin, his historian, relates the 
grief which the demolition of this fair 
and noble city caused the Sultan,who 
exclaimed to those around him, “ As 
God lives, I would sooner lose my own 
sons than touch a stone of this goodly 
city; but what God wills, and the good 
of Islam requires, must be done.” An 
army of 30,000 men was employed for 
fourteen days in the work of destruc¬ 
tion, “ amid the most heartrending 
misery and confusion,” saye Beha 
Eddin, “ that I ever witnessed.” The 
ruin was completed by fire, the great 
tower of the Hospitallers being the 
only edifice that resisted the flames 
and the exertions of the destroyers. 
“ Every heart was filled with sorrow 
and mourning at the sight of the 
scorched and blackened ruins of the 
once beautiful Askelon. The city 
was very elegant, and, in truth, ex¬ 
quisitely lovely; its stupendous forti¬ 
fications and lofty edifices possessed 


a majesty and grandeur which in¬ 
spired one with awe” (Beha Eddin, 
ch. 120). The Crusaders, under 
Bichard I., rebuilt the walls, and, in 
some measure, restored the fortifica¬ 
tions ; but the days of Askelon’s 
prosperity had drawn to a close, and 
it was once again utterly destroyed 
by the Sultan Bibars in 1270. 

It never possessed a real harbour, 
though a jetty, which still remains at 
the S. end of the sea-wall, offered a 
slight protection to small coasting 
vessels. The whole neighbourhood 
about Askelon has always been noted 
for its fertility, and onions were, even 
in olden times, extensively grown 
here, as they continue to be at the 
present day. One particular species, 
familiar to us as the Shallot, derives 
its name from the Norman Escattion, 
which itself was a corruption of the 
Latin Ascaloma, from this very city 
of Askelon. (In addition to Beha 
Eddin, quoted above, the following 
authorities may be consulted upon 
Askelon: Geoffry de Vinisauf, Itin. j 
Beland, Palestina ; Bitter, Erdkunde j 
Will. Tyr. Hist.) 

There is little to interest us in our 
ride to Gaza until we reach its exten¬ 
sive and magnificent olive-groves. 
We leave the sea and ride in a S.E. 
direction to Halia, on the S. of 
which is a conspicuous white mukdnn. 
At Burberah, l|m. farther on, where 
there is a fine mosque, we rejoin the 
main road from Jaffa to Gaza. A 
mile to our 1. is Ejjeh, on the E. of 
which is a drinking-fountain, and 
about 3 m. farther off in the same 
direction stands the good-sized village 
of Beit Tima, with two sacred places 
in it. 

It is curious to remark, as we ride 
along, the contrast between the coun¬ 
try on either side of us. On the E. 
all is verdure—green cactus-hedges, 
fig-orchards, olive-groves, gardens, 
and fields; on the W. nothing hut 
white sand-heaps. We leave the small 
mud-village of Beit Jerjah i m. to our 
1., and the large village of Herbieh, 
the mediseval Furbia, I| m. to our 
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it. The next place through which 
we pass is Deir Sineid, with gardens 
and a pond, near to which, on the 
S.E., is Tumrah, called also Beit 
Dimreh. After 2| m. we reach Beit 
Hanfrn, whilst 2 m. to the W. of us 
stands Beit Lahi, called by Sozomen 
(Hist. Eccl. v. 15) Bethelia, and in 
his time containing a handsome 
temple. 

We now enter the olive-groves of 
Gaza, which we traverse for nearly 
5 m., passing a short distance to 
our rt. the villages of Jebdlieh and 
Meshdherah, which are well supplied 
with water. Signs of life and busy 
activity increase on our view, and 
soon afterwards we find ourselves 
threading the narrow streets of 

Gaza, now called Ghuzzeh. 

This flourishing town—the only 
ancient Philistine city still retaining 
its importance—contains a population 
of 25,000 inhabitants, all Moslems, 
with the exception of about 1400 
Christians. 

A mission station in connection 
with the C.M.S. has been established 
here since 1878. It is now in charge of 
the Bev. J. Huber. Attached to it is a 
successful Medical Mission, under the 
care of the Bev. B. Elliott, L.B.C.S.E. 
This was started in 1886, and a hos¬ 
pital with ten beds was opened in 
1891. A trained English nurse is in 
charge of the hospital. Over 12,000 
attendances are registered annually 
amongst the outdoor patients. 

There is also an excellent Girls’ 
School belonging to the C.M.S., at 
which the average attendance is 110; 
and there is a small Boys’ School. 

Formerly Gaza was considered one 
of the most fanatical Moslem towns 
in Syria; but the inhabitants have 
of late years considerably improved 
in this respect, and now Gaza is far 
superior to Hebron or Nablus in en¬ 
lightened toleration. 

Dr. Elliott will be glad to welcome 
and entertain any visitors to Gaza, 
and to render them any assistance 
in his power. 


Gaza is situated about 3 m. from the 
sea, with an intervening beltof naked 
sand-hills. On the S.E. and N. are 
extensive gardens hedged by prickly 
pear, and abounding with apricot, 
mulberry, and palm trees. The rich 
soil gives splendid crops of melons, 
cucumbers, and other vegetables. On 
the N. and N.E., beyond the gardens, 
is the olive-grove. On the E. a line 
of bare hills divides this fertile tract 
from the great plain; and the highest 
point is crowned with a wely called 
’AH el-Munt&r. The traveller should 
visit this wely, as it is only | hr. 
walk from the town, and commands 
a noble view. From the summit the 
eye takes in the straggling town, 
stretching out its suburbs among 
orchards ; the white sandy downs 
beyond, threatening to swallow up 
all vegetation and all life; and the 
Mediterranean away on the horizon. 
On the S. is seen the road to Egypt 
—trodden by the Pharaohs thousands 
of years ago—running on, a white 
meandering line, till it disappears in 
Wddy Sheri'ah. This widy we can 
trace by the mounds on its banks, 
and the dark depressions of its bed, 
far across the desert toward Beer- 
sheba ; and we remember that in the 
pasture-lands along its side the patri¬ 
archs Abraham and Isaac fed their 
flocks, as the Bedouin do still, while 
they pitched their tents at Gerar 
(Gen. xx. 1-16, xxvi. 1, 17). 

The latter place has been identified 
with the ruined site called Klmrbet 
Umm Jerrdr, on the summit of a hill 
5jm. S.S.W. of ’Ali el-Muntar as the 
crow flies, and 6| m. from Gaza by 
road. ’Ali appears to be the modern 
Arabic name for Samson, and there 
can be little doubt that the hill on 
which ’Ali el-Muntar is situated is 
that to the top of which Samson is 
said to have carried the gates of Gaza 
(Judges xvi. 1-3). At the present 
day Gaza possesses neither gates, 
walls, nor fortifications of any kind, 
although one would have thought 
' that from its position it had more 
need of them than almost any other 
1 town in Syria. Tradition still points 
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out the position of the gates which 
Samson carried off, on the E. side 
of the town, below an old burial- 
ground. Not far from it is the wely 
called 'Ali Merwan, which the Mos¬ 
lems say is Samson's Tomb. The 
building and masonry are, however, 
modern. Towards the S., near the 
Quarantine, is a Moslem graveyard 
called Bdb ed-Dartm, with seven 
marble pillars, on one of which is 
an Arabic inscription 780 years old. 
The ancient city is said to have ex¬ 
tended a considerable way beyond 
this, and also to have included 'Ali 
el-Munt&r. The Meidan ez-Zeid is 
a flat plot of ground, and was origi¬ 
nally a Saracenic racecourse. The 
angles are marked by pillar-shafts, 
that at the S.W. corner having a 
Greek inscription, 20 in. high and 
17 in. broad. It appears to have 
been a mortuary inscription. The 
pillar-shafts are 2000 yds. apart from 
E. to W. 

The object of greatest archaeological 
interest in Gaza is, however, the an¬ 
cient Church, now transformed into 
a mosque called Jami'a el-Kebtr, or 
“the Great Mosque.” The original 
building appears to date from the 
twelfth century, but only four bays 
are now visible, the apses having 
been destroyed or hidden behind a 
modern wall, on which stands the 
minaret. The total length is 108| ft. 
interior measure, the nave being 
21J ft. wide, and the aisles 13 ft. 
The S. wall has been destroyed and j 
rough piers built instead, and beyond 
them is a modern wall. The style of 
architecture is severe, and the orna¬ 
mentation very plain. The nave has 
a clerestory, with a second order of 
pillars on the cornice above the 
capitals of the lower order. On one 
of these upper pillars, on the S. side 
of the nave and on the pier nearest i 
the E. end, is a curious design repre¬ 
senting the seven-branched candle- 
stick inside a wreath, with a Greek 
inscription on a winged tablet be¬ 
neath. The W. door is a beautiful 
specimen of twelfth-century Italian 
Gothic, and the fine groined roof is 


entire. The church was formerly 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist. 

1 In the interior of the Greek church 
, are two Byzantine columns, said to be 
over fourteen centuries old. 

The History of Oaza dates back 
l almost to prehistoric times, the city 
vying with Damascus and Shechem 
J in age. 

; Even before Abraham left his 
j fatherland, Gaza stood on the south¬ 
ern border of Canaan {Gen. x. 19). 

| The aboriginal inhabitants— Avim 
(see Introduction ) — were dispos- 
1 sessed by the Caphtorim, an E gyp- 
I tisn tribe allied to the Philistines 

i Gen. x. 13, 14). Gaza, called also 
Lssah (Deut. ii. 23; 1 Kings iv. 24 ; 

| Jer. xxv. 20), became one of the 
j five royal oities of Philistia, and the 
] home of a family of giants, descend¬ 
ants of Anak, whose formidable sta¬ 
ture and warlike character alarmed 
the Hebrew spies. Joshua extended 
his conquests to Gaza, but did 
not subdue this remarkable people. 
“ There was none of the Anakims left 
in Ihe^and of the children of Israel: 
only in Gaza, in Gath, and in Ashdod 
there remained” (Josh. xi. 21, 22). 
The city was afterwards taken by the 
tribe of Judah (Judges i. 18); but the 
warlike Philistines soon recovered 
possession, and in their turn sub¬ 
dued and enslaved Israel. After forty 
years of oppression (ibid. xiii. 1) 
Samson appeared as the avenger of 
his people; and the tragic close of 
his life has given Gaza an imperish¬ 
able fame (ibid. xvi. 21-31). 

The next important event in the 
history of Gaza is its siege and cap¬ 
ture by Alexander the Great. It was 
then garrisoned by a force of Arab 
mercenaries. The Greek engineers 
confessed themselves unable to in¬ 
vent engines sufficiently powerful to 
batter its massive walls. Mounds of 
earth were raised on the S. side of 
the town, and battering-rams placed 
1 on these were directed against the 
j upper parts of the ramparts. But 
j the garrison made a vigorous sortie, 
burned the engines, routed the be 
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siegers, and were only checked by ; 
Alexander in person at the head ol 
his choicest troops. In this action 
the king received a severe wound in 
the shoulder, which well-nigh termi¬ 
nated his career. During his slow 
recovery the engines that had been 
used at the siege of Tyre were sent 
for; and after nearly four months’ 
toil a practicable breach was made. 
The brave defenders fought till not a 
man remained (Arrian, ii. 20). 

The position of Gaza on the mili¬ 
tary road between Syria and Egypt 
often exposed it to the calamities of 
war. To the Egyptians it was the 
key of Palestine ; to the Syrians it 
was the key of Egypt. It was twice 
laid in ruins during the first century 
before our era. A Christian church 
was early established in it; yet a 
majority of its inhabitants long re¬ 
tained their idolatry, for in the fifth 
century there were eight temples 
dedicated to heathen deities. By 
the influence of Eudoxia, wife of 
the Emperor Areadius, the Christian 
bishop Porphyry received a commis¬ 
sion to destroy them all, and was, 
besides, furnished with means to erect 
a magnificent church, whichwas dedi¬ 
cated on Easter Day in the year 406. 
This is probably the building now 
used as the Great Mosque. 

In the year G34 Gaza was captured 
by the Moslems; and it has become 
celebrated in Arab history as the 
birthplaceof Esh-Sh&fa’y, the founder 
of one of the most distinguished ] 
Mohamedan sects. The Crusaders i 
found it ruined and deserted ; and in 
1152 they erected a fortress on the 
hill, the defence of which was en¬ 
trusted to the Knights Templars. , 
Towards the close of the twelfth cen- j 
tury it again fell into the hands of ' 
the Arabs, and its history since that \ 
time presents nothing of interest. | 

Gaza had a port called Majuma, 
some few traces of which may be j 
seen along the shore. 

[Those who wish to visit the 
River of Egypt (Numb, xxxiv. 5; 
Isa. xxvii. 12), and thus to reach the 1 


southernmost limit of Syria and Pa¬ 
lestine, will do well to secure the 
services of a Bedouin escort and 
guide. The route is uninteresting 
and tedious, and the object to be 
achieved seems scarcely worthy of 
the fatigue, time, and risk which the 
undertaking involves. The distance 
from Gaza is over 40 m. and could 
| only be traversed in one day by a 
j hard and wearying ride. It can be 
divided into a two days’ trip, with a 
j halt for the night at Eeifah. 

The road runs parallel to the sea- 
coast, and 5 m. S. of Gaza crosses 
[ W&dy Ghuzzeh. Close to this is a 
l mound called 

! Tell el-AjjiU, around which are 
several artificial caves and tombs. 

( Here, in 1880, a magnificent marble 
statue of Jupiter was discovered by 
the peasants; and, owing to the 
exertions of the Bev. A. W. Scha- 
pira, who was then the C.M.S. mis¬ 
sionary at Gaza, it was preserved 
from destruction, and is now in the 
museum at Constantinople. Among 
the eight heathen temples existing at 
Gaza in the fifth century (see above) 
was one dedicated to “Mania” — i.c. 
“ Our Lord ”—and said to contain 
the finest statue in the world. It has 
been thought probable that the statue 
discovered at Tell el-’Ajjul is the 
identical one here referred to. Conder 
mentions a curious local tradition 
connected with this mound (P.E. 
Mem. iii. 254), the name of which 
signifies the “ Hill of the Calves.” It 
is possible that other statues and 
relics are buried here, and the place 
would doubtless repay a careful ex¬ 
cavation. 

The next village farther S. is 
Deir el-Belah, the mosque in which 
is said to stand on the site of a large 
monastery. It is certainly an ancient 
Christian church, for Maltese crosses 
with the sacred monogram are to be 
seen on a slab in the floor; and there 
is a modern cenotaph, dedicated to Mar 
Jirjis, or el-Khudr, both of which are 
titlesof the Christian St.George. About 
5 m. S. of this is Khan Yunus, with 
a mosque dating from the Sultan 
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Bark&k. A few miles E. of this is 
Khurbet el-Jerrar, the site of Gerar 
(see above). Our way now lies across 
the barren desert. 

Reifah, formerly called Baphia, is 
passed on our rt., lying on the sea¬ 
shore; then Sheikh Zuwcid, and a 
ruined tower, Khurbet el-Burj; 0 m. 
beyond which we reach the palms of 

El-Arish, the so-called “River of 
Egypt.” It is in reality no river, but 
a mere torrent-bed called Wiidy Fin- 
mara. The village, a collection of 
miserable clay huts, stands between 
the desert and the sea, 1} m. distant 
from the latter. A ruined fortress 
erected by Sultan Selim dominates 
it, and at the entrance to the wady, by 
the sea-shore, near a wely dedicated 
to Neby Jasar, are the remains of some 
ancient houses, one of which has 
seventeen rooms on the ground-floor. 
In the winter and early spring the 
wddy becomes full of rushing water, 
but at all other seasons of the year it 
is quite dry. This is the boundary-line 
between Syria and Egypt, and hence 
a track runs across the desert to 
Cairo. The actual boundary of the 
Turkish province of Syria lies, how¬ 
ever, at Reifah (see above), where two 
ancient pillars mark the limits of the 
territory. 

From el-Arish, a two days’ journey 
to the E. across a weary desert will 
bring us to Beersheba.j 
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We leave Gaza by the Jaffa road, 
and after traversing the olive-groves 
for about 2 § m. we turn off to the rt., 
nearly opposite the village of Jebft- 
lieh. Passing through Beit Hanftn 
(Rte. 4), we leave Tumrah on our 1., 
and soon after leave Nejed on our 
rt. and Sitnsim on our 1, Continu¬ 
ing in an E. direction across the 
plain, we come to 

Bureir, a large mud-village on flat 
ground. We notice the peculiarity of 
all the villages in this part of the 
country, that they are built of sun- 
dried bricks made from the mud of the 
plain. Excavations at Tell el-Hesy (see 
below) and elsewhere show that the 
same custom prevailed in this dis¬ 
trict from the most ancient times. 

We now enter the great Wddy el- 
Hesy, leaving about 1 m. to our 1. the 
ruined site of Umm Ldkis, which was 
considered by Robinson and his suc¬ 
cessors to be the site of Lachish. 
The P.E. Survey, however, have 
satisfactorily proved that no city 
could have existed here before the re¬ 
turn from the Captivity. About li m. 
E. of Umm Ldkis is Khurbet 'Ajldn, 
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until lately supposed to have been the 
site of Eglon. The same remarks, 
however, apply to this place as to 
Umm I.akis (see below). 

S. of Khurbet ’Ajlan, immediately 
rising from the bottom of the valley, 
at its junction with Wddy Muleilah, 
and on the W. of the stream, stands 

Tell el-Hesy, a conspicuous mound 
about 100 ft. high. For over 60 ft. 
of its height successions of ruined 
town walls and houses have been dis¬ 
covered by Flinders Petrie and Bliss. 
The excavations which have been 
made prove, almost beyond a doubt, 
that this is the true site of Lachish. 
The root-letters of the Hebrew and 
Arabic titles are similar; and even be¬ 
fore the excavations were commenced 
the P.E. Survey suggested this iden¬ 
tification. The results obtained by 
Petrie, though apparently small, were 
nevertheless full of instruction and 
interest. He found that the latest 
signs of occupation on the top strata 
were about the date 450 b.c., and that 
the earth had accumulated over the 
various strata at about the rate of 
five feet per century. Thus the low¬ 
est city would be about the date 1650 
B.c., and this would be probably the 
Amorite town. Phoenician pottery 
was found of dates ranging from 
1400 to 800 b.c. The various stages 
in the history of the ancient city were 
traced from the different walls which 
were excavated, and the results indi¬ 
cated thereby marvellously agreed j 
with the Biblical record. 

Lachish was founded in the middle j 
of the seventeenth century b.c., at a 
time of comparatively great civili¬ 
sation. It was destroyed by the 1 
Israelites under Joshua (x. 31-33), 
its monarch, Japhia (ver. 3), being 
one of the five kings who attacked 
the Gibeonites and were slain by 
Josnua at the Cave of Makkedah 
(Rte. 4). During the time of the 
Judges it appears to have remained 
in ruined desolation. Rehoboam, 
however, restored and fortified it 
(2 Chron. xi. 9) about 974 b.c. It 
seems to have fallen again into dis¬ 


repair, for Jehoshaphat rebuilt it 
about 910 B.c. (ibid. xvii. 2, 11). 
Amaziah was slain here in the year 
' 810 b.c. (2 Kings xiv. 19). Uzziah 
attacked the Philistines (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 6) and strengthened the walls 
of Lachish in 800 b.c. It was de¬ 
stroyed by Bezin and Pekah about 
735 b.c. (2 Kings xvi. 5), and another 
wall was built by Ahaz. 

At the approach of the invading 
army of the Assyrians under Senna- 
. cherib, Hezekiah fortified Lachish 
more strongly than ever before, but 
the city was nevertheless destroyed 
by the enemy in 701 b.c. It was 
during this siege that the stirring 
incidents occurred which are so 
graphically related in 2 Kings xviii., 
xix., and Isaiah xxxvii. Manasseh 
appears to have once more rebuilt 
Lachish, together with other cities 
of Judah, about 660 b.c. (2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 14), but it was finally de¬ 
stroyed by Nebuchadnezzar in 590 
b.c. (Jer . xxxiv. 7). 

I After the Captivity the descendants 
! of the former inhabitants of Lachish 
| returned to settle in their country; 
and then it was, probably, that they 
founded the new city 2 m. N. of the 
old site, and called it Umm Ldkis 
(see above). About 3£ m. S. of Tell 
el-Hesy, and in the same valley, is 
the mound called 

| Tell Nejileh, containing remains 
which indicate the site of another 
very important city of antiquity, 
which we have no doubt was Eglon. 
This city of the Amorites was, like 
Lachish, destroyed by Joshua (x. 
34-37); and, like Lachish, it after¬ 
wards revived and became a city of 
Judah (ibid. xv. 39). The remains 
show that Eglon was finally deserted 
several centuries before Lachish, and 
this agrees with the Biblical account. 
The inhabitants of Tell Nejileh prob¬ 
ably removed to ’Ajlan (see above) 
after the return from the Captivity. 

The remains of ancient dams are 
i to be seen at Tell Nejileh and at Tell 
] el-Hesy, where also are the only 
springs in the neighbourhood. 
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[The nearest way to Beit Jibrin 
from Tell el-Hesy lies through Khur- 
bet es-Sttkriyeh and near Kubeibch, 
the latter of which is probably the 
site of Cabbon (Josh. xv. 40). Close 
to this is Klvurbet el-Lahm, which 
appears to be the site of Lahmam 
(ibid.) The whole country around 
is full of khurbchs, or ruined sites, 
showing how densely populated this 
part of Palestine was in olden times. 
Little, however, is now visible, except 
shapeless heaps of stones, and there 
is nothing on the way to attract our 
attention or interest. We therefore 
make a slight detour, for the purpose 
of visiting an ancient site of great 
importance.] 

About 5\ m. N.E. of Tell el-Hesy 
stands the village of 

’Arak el-Msnihiyeh. The word 
'ardk signifies a “ cliff,” and the vil¬ 
lage takes its name from the remark¬ 
able white chalk cliff, 250 ft. high, 
partly natural, partly artificially 
scarped, which rises behind it to the 
N. That this is the site of some very 
important city of ancient times is 
evident, and, considering its position 
relatively to Eglon and Lachish (see 
above), as also the whiteness of the 
rocks and cliffs around, we have no 
hesitation in fixing this as the true 
site of Libnah, which word in the 
Hebrew signifies “ milk-white ” (cf. 
lebn, the Arabic name for curded 
milk). Libnah, like Eglon and La¬ 
chish, fell before Joshua’s irresistible 
attack; and, like them, it was allotted 
to the tribe of Judah (Josh. x. 29, xv. 
42). Hither Sennacherib and his army 
marched from Lachish; and here, 
apparently, that mighty host was 
stricken by the marvellous midnight 
pestilence, so admirably described in 
Byron’s well-known poem, “ The De¬ 
struction of Sennacherib.” 

The 18th and 19th chaps, of 2 Kings 
should be read with interest here. 

[About 4| m. N.W. of ’Arak el- 
Menshiyeh is the village of Kcrattya, 
which perhaps retains in its modern 


name an indication that it was for¬ 
merly a city of theCherethites (2 Sain. 
viii. 18, xv. 18). It is probable that the 
word Cherethites signifies Cretans 
and refers to the original descent of 
the Philistines (see Introduction). 
Here is a conspicuous tower on a 
mound, called Kul'at el-Fcnish, or 
“ the Philistines’ Castle.” A church 
formerly existed here, of which a 
font and some marble pillars still 
remain.] 

Between 'Ar&k el-Menshlyeh and 
Beit Jibrfn there are many ruined 
cities, but none of them have been 
identified with ancient names. A few 
miles from the latter place we see the 
wely of Sheikh 'Amr in the fields to 
our 1., and in the far distance we 
catch sight of the prominent mound 
of Tell es-S&fi, the ancient Gath (Bte. 
10, H). 

Beit Jibrin, Bethogabra, or Elen- 
theropolis, is situated in a shel¬ 
tered position on the E. slope of a 
green valley surrounded by low hills, 
and with open ground on the N. and 
W. The position is not naturally a 
strong one strategically, and yet there 
are many indications that this was 
formerly a place of great importance. 
The ancient ruins are of considerable 
extent: they consist of the remains 
of a strong fortress, standing within 
an enclosure encompassed by a wall 
of large square stones uncemented. 
The greater part of this wall is ruinous; 
but the N. side is still several feet 
high. Along it on the inside is a 
range of vaults, with round arches, 
of the same age. They are now 
nearly covered by accumulations of 
rubbish, though some of them are 
occupied as stores and dwellings. The 
length of this enclosure is about 000 ft., 
and its breadth was perhaps the same. 
Within the area thus formed are the 
ruins of a castle of the same age, but 
subsequently repaired. An Arabic 
inscription over the gateway bears the 
date a.h. 958 (a.d. 1551). The castle 
is nearly 200 ft. square. The interior 
is filled with arches and vaults. Along 
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the S. side are the walls and part of 
the groined roof of a chapel. Several 
marble shafts and heaps of hewn 
stones encumber the interior and the 
surrounding area. The houses of the 
village lie close to the castle on the 
W. and S. A few of the houses are 
large and substantial, belonging to a 
family of sheikhs called Beit ’Az&zeh. 
This family ruled the district for cen¬ 
turies, but were greatly humbled by 
Ibrahim Pasha in consequence of 
their connection with the rebellion of 
1834. 

Going up the ravine eastward for 
200 yds., we find other foundations 
along the S. bank; and a well, ap¬ 
parently of the Boman age, opposite 
them on the N. bank. It still con¬ 
tains water, though at a depth of 60 
or 70 ft. 

Such ar e the remains of the old city 
itself ; but we have other antiquities 
before us far more interesting. The 
main valley comes down from the S. 
between ridges of soft limestone. The 
bottom is covered with green fields, 
dotted with olives. A guide from the 
village will conduct us a few hundred 
yards up this valley, and then point 
out on the western bank the entrance 
to most remarkable Caves—unique in 
character, and unequalled in extent 
by any in Syria. 

There are fourteen in all, and each 
has a separate name, as follows ; Abu 
Mizbeleh, el-Asalmeh, el-Fenish, Fer- 
hud, H&la, Heleil, el-Kheil, ed-Mil, 
el-Mukta, esh-Sharah, esh-Sheikh, 
esh-Sherif, Sh&bak, and ez-Zagh. Of 
these the most remarkable is the 
cavern called el-Kheil, into which a 
passage leads, 75 ft. long and from 
25 ft. to 30 ft. wide. In this passage 
are three doors—one at the end, an¬ 
other on the rt., and the third on the 1. 
There is also a recess with arched 
roof near the entrance on the rt., and 
another 10 ft. square at the back on 
the 1. Through the 1. doorway another 
passage leads with arched roof, 60 ft. 
long and 7.j ft. wide, to a large-domed 
cavern, 30 ft, high, and of rough ir¬ 
regular square form, each side being 
about 45 ft. At the S. end is an 


arched recess, 37 ft. long and 20 ft. 
wide. This again has smaller recesses 
in its sides. The door to the rt. of 
the main passage leads into another 
passage more carefully hewn than 
the rest of the cave. It is 50 ft. long 
and 17 ft. 10 in. wide, the roof being 
a barrel vault. A sculptured frieze in 
bas-relief runs along the sides of the 
passage beneath the arch. The pas¬ 
sage opens into a domed cavern of 
rough circular shape, 50 ft. in dia¬ 
meter, and leading into other caverns 
beyond. 

The doorway at the end of the main 
passage leads into a large and irregu¬ 
lar cavern, divided into four chambers 
with domed roofs, about 50 to 60 ft. 
in diameter. Bough rook pillars sup¬ 
port the roofs. The cave is used as 
a shelter for goats, and is dirty and 
dark. 

The other caverns are all much of 
the same description, consisting of 
chambers connected by passages, and 
having domed roofs, many of which 
have fallen in. Crosses and Cufic in¬ 
scriptions occur in all the caves at a 
low level and within reach. Niches 
for lamps are found in many of the 
caves, as well as Columbaria. A 
cavern to the N. of the village has 
240 columbaria, arranged in six hori¬ 
zontal rows. To the E. of this cavern 
is a tomb with four kokim in the 
baek walls, two on the rt., and one on 
the 1. There are other Jewish tombs 
about, some of which have been cut 
away in the course of enlarging the 
caves. This, together with the Cufic 
and Christian inscriptions on the 
walls, and the mediaeval character of 
the sculpture in the cavern el-Kheil, 
serves to indicate that the caves, at 
any rate in their present state, are 
of comparatively recent date. They 
were, however, probably merely en¬ 
larged by the Crusaders, and in their 
original condition may be extremely 
ancient. 

Near the head of the valley, about 
1 m. from Beit Jibrin is the Church 
of St. Anne, of which only the E. end 
now remains, though the entire foun¬ 
dations can be traced. St. Anne is 
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traditionally said to have been born 
here. 

Dr. Thomson (The Land and the 
Book) endeavoured to identify Beit 
Jibrin with Gath, but the indications 
are unsatisfactory and insufficient. 
It is probably the site of an ancient 
Hebrew city called Beth Gubrin, 
which the Talmud gives instead of Seir 
(Gen. xxxiii. 16). Seir was the capi¬ 
tal of the Horites, or “dwellers in 
caves,” and the wonderful caverns 
which we have already described may 
in all probability have been habi¬ 
tations of the Horites. Jerome says 
that the Horites were called f roe-men 
(libcri ) on account of their abnormal 
mode of life; and hence it may be 
that Beth Gubrin, or Betkogabra, as 
Ptolemy called it, received the Greek 
name of Eleutheropolis, or “ the Free 
City,” in later times. Eusebius isthe 
first writer who mentions the place 
under this latter name, and in his 
time it was the capital of a large 
province, and the seat of a bishop. 
Important privileges were conferred 
upon it by Septimius Severus in the 
beginning of the third century, and 
upon his coins it is called Eleuthero¬ 
polis, more than 100 years before 
Eusebius wrote. It is probable that 
the Boman emperor, attracted partly 
by its old fame and partly by its cen¬ 
tral position, actually made it into a 
free Boman city. In the Peutinger 
Tables (393) it is still called Beto 
Gabra. William of Tyre speaks of it 
under the name of Gibelin, and a 
castle with that title was erected here 
by King Fulke of Anjou in 1134. 
Previous to this (in 796), Eleuthero¬ 
polis had been destroyed and aban¬ 
doned. Then it was, doubtless, that, 
like so many other places in Pales¬ 
tine, its Greek name became lost, 
whilst its more ancient Semitic name 
remained. 

After the fatal battle of Hattin, and 
the capture of Askelon by Saladin in 
1187, Beit Jibrin fell into the hands 
of the Saracens. It was retaken by 
King Bichard of England, and re¬ 
mained fifty years in the hands of 
the Franks. It was finally subdued 


by Bibars; and has since crumbled 
to ruin under the blight of Moha- 
medan rule. 

About | m. S.W. of Beit Jibrin is 
the ruin of Khurbet Mcr’ash. This 
is, undoubtedly, the site of Mareshah, 
where the army of Judah, under Asa 
their king, routed the mighty host of 
the Ethiopians (2 Chron. xiv. 9-15). 
The “Valley of Zephathah” (ver. 10) 
is that now known as the Wddy el- 
Afranj. 

[Beit Jibrin stands at the central 
point of many ancient roads, of which 
the principal are— 

(1) To Jerusalem, vid Adullam, 
Shochoh, and the Valley of Elah (see 
Bte. 10, h). From Beit Jibrin to Adul¬ 
lam is 9 m. 

(2) To Tell es-SAfi (Gath), vid 
Dhikerin, the distances being, to 
Dhikerin 44 m., to Tell es-Safi 8 m. 

(3) To Beersheba, by DawAimeh, 
the latter being 54 m. and the former 
32 m. from Beit Jibrin, along a dreary 
and most uninteresting road. 

(4) To Askelon, vid ’ArAk el-Men- 
shiyeh and Keratiya (see above), the 
distance to Askelon being 24 m. 

(5) To Hebron, vid Terkftmieh, the 
ancient Tricomias. We, however, 
take a more S. route, and] 

Passing up the valley by the old 
church of St. Anne, we leave the 
small village of Deir Makli Khds 
perched on a high, steep hill to our 
1. This may possibly be the site 
of Ir-nahash (1 Chron. iv. 12). We 
observe traces of the ancient road as 
we ride along, and after 4 m. we pass 
on our 1. the ruined site of Beit 
’Aldm. This has been identified with 
Holon (Josh. xv. 51), called also Hilen 
(1 Chron. vi. 58). We now wind up 
a glen and across a ridge to Idhnali, 
the ancient Dannah (Josh. xv. 49), 
mentioned in the “ Onomasticon ” 
under the name of Jedna. The whole 
road, here as elsewhere, is studded 
j with ruins; and on our way we pass, 
I undoubtedly, many ancient sites 
: whose identifications have been lost. 
! We wind up a steep and narrow 
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ravine with rocky banks, called the 
Wddy el-Afranj, or “Valley of the 
Europeans ” — doubtless connected 
in some way with the Crusaders—to 
Tuff till, the ancient Beth-tappuah 
(Josh. xv. 53). The village of Dflra 
(Rte. 7) stands on a prominent emi¬ 
nence 3 m. S. by W., and Terkfimieh 
(see above) about the same distance 
N. by W. We now gradually ascend 
to one of the highest points in Pales¬ 
tine proper, whence we descend again 
into the Valley of Eshcol, and, pass¬ 
ing by Abraham’s Oak (Rte. 10, B.), we 
soon reach Hebron. 


EOUTE 6. 

GAZA 10 BEERSHEBA. 

The distance between these two 
places is 30 m., and the time occu¬ 
pied by the journey is about 8| hrs. 
There is absolutely nothing of in¬ 
terest on the way, a few old ruined 
sites being the only objects passed. 
These comprise Khurbet Sihdn, 6 m. 
from Gaza; llesm el-’Atawineh, 
1| m. farther on; Khurbet Abu 
Jerrah on our 1., and Tell Abu 
Hareireh, on our rt., 4^ m. from the 
latter, and just before we cross the 
WAdy Bashkah; Khurbet Kduwilkah , 
after another 3 m., and Khurbet Abu 
Samdrah, 7j m. from Beersheba. 

The whole district is infested with 
Bedouins, and an esoort will be neces¬ 
sary. 

Beersheba,now called Bir es-Seb’a, 
is one of the most ancient sites on 
record. It took its name from the well 
which Abraham dug, and the oath by 


which he confirmed his treaty with 
Abimelech (Gen. xxi. 31). Here the 
patriarch planted a grove—a kind of 
natural temple in which to worship 
God; here, too, he received, as he 
supposed, the command to sacrifice 
Isaac, and hence he set out to exe¬ 
cute that mission (ibid, xxi., xxii.) 
Here Jacob obtained his brother’s 
birthright and blessing (ibid, xxvii.), 
and here he offered sacrifices on set¬ 
ting out with his family for Egypt 
(ibid, xlvi.) Here Samuel made his 
sons judges (1 Sam. viii.); and hence 
Elijah, when he fled from Jezebel, 
wandered out into the southern 
desert (1 Kings xix.) And here was 
the border of Palestine proper, whose 
extent was “ from Dan to Beersheba.” 
This city was occupied by the Jews 
after the Captivity (Nch. xi. 27); but 
its name does not again appear in 
history till the fourth century of our 
era. It was then a Roman garrison; 
and it became an episcopal see. 

The modern Arabic name signifies 
the “Well of the Seven,” and Tris¬ 
tram speaks of finding seven wells 
here. Robinson describes only two; 
GuArin also describes the same two, 
but says that others have been dug, 
but are now filled up; Palmer and 
Van de Velde also seem to have seen 
the other five wells. The P.E. Sur¬ 
vey found three ; the principal one 
12J ft. in diameter, and with 28 ft. of 
the depth lined with masonry; the 
second, to the W. of this, 5 ft. in 
diameter, and 40 ft. deep, the 
masonry of dark limestone ; the 
third, 9 ft. 2 in. in diameter, and 
23 ft. deep. The last-named was 
dry and partially filled up with 
stones; the first two contained an 
abundance of good water. On the N. 
side of the valley are extensive ruins, 
the material being chiefly of hard 
flint stones. The remains of a tesse- 
lated pavement are to be seen near 
the dry well; and the foundations 
of a church with an apse are still 
distinguishable. There is no doubt 
about the identity of the site. 
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ROUTE 7. 

BEERSHEBA TO HEBROX. 

1st Day. 

Miles. ii. si. 

184 Beersheba to Dhaheriyeh 

—Debir . . . S 4 5 

2nd Day. 

14 Hebron . . . ^0 

This journey can be accomplished 
in one day, by hard riding; but it is 
better to divide it into two days, with 
a halt for the night at Dhaheriyeh. 

The road to the latter place from 
Beersheba lies over an undulating 
plain covered with a light soil, and 
affording excellent pasturage. This 
was the favourite haunt of the patri¬ 
archs; and over it roamed their 
flocks and herds, while they them¬ 
selves pitched their tents by the wells 
and fountains of water, just as the 
Bedouin do at the present day. 

There is nothing to detain us on 
the way, until we reach 

Dh&heriyeh, which is in all proba¬ 
bility the site of the ancient Debir, 
one of the Canaanitish cities taken 
by Joshua during his raid in Philistia 
and Southern Judaea (Josh. x. 38, 39, 
xi. 21, xii. 13). It was one of the 
towns on the border-line of the tribe 
of Judah (ibid. xv. 7, 49), and was cap¬ 
tured by Caleb (ibid. ver. 15 ; Judges i. 
11). Its former name appears to have 
been Kvrjath-sepher, or Kvrjath- 
sannah (Josh. xv. 15,49). Debir was 
afterwards allotted to the Levites, 
being assigned to the children of Aaron 


(ibid. xxi. 15; 1 Chron. vi. 68). It 
is always mentioned in connection 
with Hebron, to the S.W. of which 
it apparently was. Thus Dh&heriyeh 
corresponds with the situation, and 
the meanings of the Arabic and He¬ 
brew words are the same— i.e. 
“back,” referring to its position on 
the ridge. 

The modern village is composed 
principally of ancient materials, and 
there is an old tower in the middle 
of it, which appears to date at least 
from Roman times. The village is 
undermined with oaves, and there 
are a great number of rock-cut cis¬ 
terns and tombs all around. To the 
S. by the threshing-floor is a mukdm, 
with two large trees, and here is an 
excellent camping-ground. 

About G m. to the E. of Dh&heriyeh 
is SennVa, supposed to be the site of 
Eslitemoh, or Eshtemoa (Josh. xv. 50, 
xxi. 14), an ancient Levitical city. 
Between these two villages is a cluster 
of ruins, called Khurbet Shuweikeh, 
probably the 8ocoh of Josh. xv. 48. 
Other ancient sites are also in the 
neighbourhood, amongst which may 
be named Anim (ibid. xv. 50), at 
Ghuwein, 3| m. S. of Semfl’a; Zanoah 
(ibid. xv. 56), at Khurbet Z’anilta, 
3m. S.E. of Dh&heriyeh ; Jattir (ibid. 
xv. 48), at Khurbet ’Attir, 14 m. S.E. 
of the last-named; Anab (ibid. xv. 
50), at ’Andb, 2£ m. S.W. of Dh&he¬ 
riyeh ; Shamir (ibid.xv. 48), at Khur¬ 
bet SOmerah, 2 m. N.W. of the same 
place ; Baalah (ibid. xv. 29), at Umm 
Baghlah, 1 m. N.W., and Beth-birei 
(1 Chron. iv. 31) at Bireh, 1 m. N. 
of SOmerah. 

It will thus be seen that all the 
places mentioned in the Bible as 
being in the neighbourhood of Debir 
can be recognised in sites around 
Dhaheriyeh, making the identifica¬ 
tion almost complete. Still further. 
Biblical names may be recognised in 
the ruined sites near the road hence 
to Hebron. Thus, on our 1. hand, 
14 m. after leaving Dh&heriyeh, we 
come to D&ineh, which is the ancient 
1 Dumah (Josh. xv. 52); whilst 1 m. 
1 to our rt., a short distance farther on, 
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is Khurbet Babiy eh, the site of Arab 
(ibid.) Close to this is Es-Simia, 
probably Eshean (ibid .); and 4 m. 
farther E. is the village of Yutta, 
identified with Jnttah(i6id. xv. 55). A 
few miles farther on we see on our 1., 
2 m. from the road, the large and 
flourishing village of Dura, above 
which is the tomb of Neby Ntih. 
This is the ancient Adora, or Ado- 
raim, one of the cities of Judah for¬ 
tified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 9). 

There is, thus, scarcely any neigh¬ 
bourhood in Palestine where ancient 
sites are more thickly clustered to¬ 
gether; and the whole route from 
Dhdherlyeh to Hebron is full of 
interest. 


ROUTE 8. 

BEEBSHEBA TO MASADA. 


1st Day. 

Miles. H. II. 

14| Beersheba to Ar'arah — 

Aroer . . . .40 

7 Tell el-Milh — City of 

Salt . . . .20 

21 | 6 0 

‘2nd Day. 

8 Tell ’Arad— Arad . 2 IS 

18 Sebbeh— Masada . ■ 5_0 

26 7 16 


This route lies over a wild and un¬ 
interesting tract of country, but there 
are one or two important sites on the 
way. 

We first travel eastward from the 
wells of Beersheba, and in 2J m. 
reach the Arab cemetery at Tell es- 


Seb'a, a mound conspicuous from 
every side, on the top of which are 
ruins. In the valley to the N. are 
remains of an ancient masonry dam 
of rough construction. 

We now follow the Wftdy es-Seb'a, 
turning afterwards to the S., up the 
Wddy Ar'&rah, till we reach the ruins 
of that name, indicating the site of 
the ancient Aroer. This must not 
be confounded with the place of the 
same name on the E. of the Dead 
Sea (Rte. 15). This one is mentioned 
among the towns whither David sent 
the spoil which he took from the 
Amalekites (1 Sam. xxx. 28). Two 
of David’s “ valiant men ” were 
natives of this place (1 Chron. xi. 44). 

We now turn in a N.N.E. direction, 
and after a couple of hours’ ride we 
reach Tell el-Milh, a large and im¬ 
portant mound, the summit of which 
is covered with Arab graves. There 
are several smaller mounds with 
traces of ruins to the S. The word 
“milh” signifies salt, and here we 
have undoubtedly the site of the 
City of Salt (Josh: xv. 62), one of the 
six cities in the wilderness allotted to 
the tribe of Judah. Tell el-Milh was 
identified by Robinson and Porter 
with Moladah (Josh. xv. 26); but 
neither on topographical nor philo¬ 
logical grounds can this identification 
be admitted. It is, however, certainly 
the Malatha of the “ Onomasticon,” 
near Jattir and ’Arid (see below). The 
valley overlooked by the tell is called 
Wddy el-Milh, or “the Valley of 
Salt,” and it was probably in this 
neighbourhood that Abishai, the son 
of Zeruiah, commanding David’s 
army, routed and destroyed 18,000 
of the Edomites (2 Sam. vii. 13; 
1 Chron. xviii. 12); and here Ama- 
ziah, two hundred years afterwards, 
gained a similar victory over the same 
people (2 Kings xiv. 7 ; 2 Chron. xxv. 
11 ). 

There is a well here which is never 
dry, and we may encamp here for the 
night. 

[An ancient road leads from Tell 
el-Milh to Hebron through Jattir, 
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Eshtemoa, and Juttah, the distances 
being—Attir (Jattir), 10 m.; Semft’a 
(Eshtemoa), 15 m.; Yutta (Juttah), 
19 m.; and Hebron 25) m. respect¬ 
ively from el-Milh.) 

We now follow the border-line 
between Judtea and the southern 
desert to Tell 'Ardd, a large rounded 
hill with traces of ruins upon it, and 
evidently an ancient site. This is, 
doubtless, Arad, an old Canaanitish 
city, the king of which took his name 
from the place (Numb. xxi. 1, xxxiii. 
40 ; Josh. xii. 14; Judges i. 16). 

[From Tell ’Ardd a road runs to the 
N. to Hebron, and we may, if we 
please, pursue it, instead of going on 
to Masada. The itinerary would be 
as follows; 


Miles. H. M. 

Il l Tell'Arad to Tell IX’ain— 

Moon . . . . 3 15 

11 Kurmul— Carmel . 25 

41 Tell ez-Zif— Ziph . . 1 20 

4_ Hebron . . . . 1 10 

2 ll- eTo 


Maon. The remains of this ancient 
town stand to the W. of a hillock 
100 ft. high, and consist principally 
of caves, cisterns, and the foundations 
of a tower 20 ft. square, the masonry 
of which is large and old-fashioned. 
Maon was one of the cities of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 55), and it was in the 
wilderness to the E. of this place that 
David was pursued by Saul, from 
whom he was rescued by an invasion 
of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxiii. 24- 
28). Here lived Nabal, the husband 
of Abigail (ibid. xxv. 2), whose ro¬ 
mantic connection with David’s his¬ 
tory is chiefly associated with the 
name of 

Carmel, which adjoins Maon to 
the N., and where was situated the 
main part of Nabal’s property. The 
whole of the 25th chap, of 1 Sam. 
should be read here. Carmel is also 
mentioned as a town of Judah (Josh. 
xv, 55), and hither came Saul on his 


way to Gilgal from the slaughter of 
the Amalekites. Here he erected “ a 
place ” (1 Sam. xv. 12), a sort of 
mukdm, or shrine, in commemoration 
of his victory. The Crusaders pitched 
a camp here in 1172, and several 
very important Crusading ruins are 
still visible. The chief of these are a 
Castle and two Churches. The castle 
is 63 ft. long by 48 ft. wide, and the N. 
and E. walls are still standing to the 
height of 24 ft. The walls are 7 ft. 
thick, and in the thiokness of the N. 
wall is a staircase leading to the roof 
from the recess of a window. On the 
E. are three windows, small and square 
outside, and with arched recesses 
within. The arches are pointed, as 
also the vault of the staircase. The 
tower stands in an area 180 ft. long 
by 73 ft. wide, on a terrace with 
masonry slopes, and apparently once 
surrounded by a moat. N. of this 
enclosure are the foundations of a 
round tower, 28 ft. in diameter, the 
walls of which were 4 ft. thick. A 
covered way connected this tower 
with the main enclosure. 

To the N.E. of the tower is one 
church 77 ft. long by 40 ft. wide, 
interior measurement, and with apse 
15 ft. in diameter. Pillar-shafts and 
lintel-stones lie among the ruins. The 
second church stood about 300 yds. 
S. of the tower, and measured 70 ft. 
by 40 ft. On the W. was a porch 
90 ft. long, and at the E. was an 
apse. Nothing but the foundations of 
these two churches now remains. A 
fine masonry reservoir, 117 ft. long 
by 74 ft. wide, stands in the valley 
below the town. 

Ziph, the next place on the road to 
Hebron, without doubt occupied the 
site of the present Tell ez-Zif. It is 
mentioned in the list of the towns 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 55). In the 
cavernous mountain-recesses around 
Ziph David hid from Saul, having 
escaped from Keilah — now Khur- 
bet Kila — before he removed to 
Maon (1 Sam. xxiii. 14-24), after 
having been betrayed by the men of 
Ziph. It has been well pointed out 
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by the P.E. Survey that the Hebrew 
word translated “ wood ” (ver. 15) is 
“ khoresh,” and that 1A m. due S. ot 
Tell ez-Zlf, to the 1. of the road from 
Kurmul, there still exist some ruins 
called Khoreisa, which doubtless 
mark the exact spot where David hid. 
There are several caves around (P.E. 
Mem. iii. 312, 356). It was whilst 
David was lying concealed here that 
he composed the 54th Psalm (see 
title). Ziph was one of the cities for¬ 
tified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 8). 
On the N. of the mound is a quarry, 
and on the S. are tombs, one of which 
has a porch in front, supported by 
two square rock-cut piers.] 

There is little that calls for notice 
on the weary route from Tell ’Arad 
to 

Sebbeh, which stands in a mar¬ 
vellously strong and commanding 
situation, 1700 feet above the Dead 
Sea, which it immediately overlooks. 
Near the top of the hill on the W. 
side is a fountain of excellent water, 
and as this is the only drinkable 
water in the neighbourhood it would 
be well to encamp as near to it as 
possible. The rock upon which 
Hasada, as the great fortress of Seb¬ 
beh was formerly called, stands is 
separated from the adjoining moun¬ 
tains by ravines on the N. and 8., 
and attached to them on the W. by a 
narrow neck. It projects considerably 
beyond the line of cliffs, which it 
also overtops, so that its boldness and 
grandeur are enhanced by its being 
in a great measure isolated. On the 
seaside it rises, in some places per¬ 
pendicularly, to the height of 700 ft.; 
and in others, where the ascent is 
more gradual, access to the summit 
is cut off by belts of cliff from 20 ft. 
to 100 ft. high. The top is slightly 
pyramidal, and looks as if it had been 
scarped. The rock is separated from 
the sea by a delta of sand and detritus 
upwards of 2 m. wide. 

The ascent of Sebbeh can be made 
in about j hr. from the beach. The 
path, narrow and winding, runs up 

[Syria and Palestine .] 


! the face of the cliff beyond the ravine 
on the N. side. We thus reach the 
top of the ridge W. of the rock ; and 
then, descending a little, we cross the 
narrow neck. The pyramidal summit 
is still above us, and both hands and 
feet must be occasionally used ere we 
gain its brow. But, once there, we feel 
repaid for the toil. The chasms on 
each side, the precipice in front, the 
purple-tinted peaks and cliffs around; 
the Dead Sea unfolding itself before 
us from the mouth of the Jordan to 
the salt-hills of Usdum; the moun¬ 
tain-range of Moab rising in broken 
masses from the bosom of the sea on 
the E.,and running along the horizon 
rt. and 1. like a gigantic wall—these 
make up a picture of grandeur un¬ 
equalled. 

There is also an ascent to the 
summit on the E. side, called by 
Josephus “ the Serpent,” but this is 
even more difficult and impracticable 
than the former. 

We enter by the gateway on the 
W. edge, which has a pointed arch. 
The gateway faces S. There are 
numerous niches in the wall N. of the 
gate. The plateau on the summit is 
nearly level, and the enclosure sur- 
' rounded by the ancient walls is 
j roughly elliptical or pear-Bhaped. 

The buildings appear to belong to 
two periods: (1 )Serodian; (2) Chris¬ 
tian. The masonry of the earlier 
period consists of large undressed 
blocks ; that of the latter of dressed 
masonry of smaller size. The N. end 
of the fortress is occupied by a block 
of buildings, the walls of which are 
standing only to the height of two or 
three feet. This block measures 320 ft. 
by 96 ft., and includes twelve long 
narrow passages 96 ft. long and 10 ft. 
wide. N. of this block is a second 
like it, with a narrow lane dividing 
the two. This second block had 
seven of these long parallel passages. 
Farther N. still, in the very angle of 
! the enclosure, is a mound with the 
j foundations of a tower, rounded on 
i the N. side, and about 80 ft. square 
without the apse. Directly on our 
rt. hand, as we enter the enclosure, is 
» 
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ft large block of ruins 200 ft. long 
by 160 ft. broad, which occupy the 
precise position of Herod's Palace, as 
described by Josephus. Towards the 
S. part of the plateau are the foun¬ 
dations of a curious semicircular 
tower, and several other ruins are 
dotted about as shown in the plan, 
including six rock-cut birkehs, 01 - 
tanks, those near the S. angle being 
of masonry, with steps leading down 
into it. All the remains above de¬ 
scribed appear to belong to the Hero- 
dian period. 

The Christian remains inolude a 
Chapel and a Cave. The chapel 
stands in the S.W. corner of a 
courtyard, immediately facing us as 
we enter the enclosure. The court¬ 
yard measures 80 ft. by 62 ft., and 
the chapel 50,j ft. by 22 ft. On the W. 
is a vestibule, and on the E. an apse 
13 J ft. in diameter. There are doors 
on the W. and S., and on the N. are 
two windows. The inside of the 
chapel is cemented with mosaic-like 
fragments of pottery. The roof of 
the apse still remains, and is a half¬ 
dome in shape. The cave is situated 
about 150 yds. S.E. of the chapel, the 
entrance being from the E. There 
are two chambers cut in the rock, the 
outer being 15 ft. square, and the 
inner 10 ft. by 6 ft. On the back 
wall of the outer chamber to the rt. 
of the door is a Christian inscription 
in red paint, with crosses. 

In the N. face of the rock are many 
caves, now inaccessible. All round 
the fortress can be traced the wall 
erected during the Roman investment, 
and two large camps, E. and W. of 
the plateau respectively, are still 
almost perfect. The length of the 
investing wall is 3000 yds. On the 
N.E., N., and N.W., the line runs in 
the plain; on the W., S., and E. it is 
carried along the brink of precipices. 
The E. camp is near the plain ; the 
W. is on a bank above it. 

The Fortress of Masada was first 
built by Jonathan Maccabeus in the 
second century b.c. Herod the Great 
added to it so considerably as to render ' 


the place impregnable—intending it 
as ft refuge for himself in case of 
danger. The description given of it 
by Josephus is accurate. Besides the 
fortification and cisterns, Herod built 
on the N. and W. sides a palace and 
baths, adorned with columns and 
porticoes. The interior was left free 
for cultivation, so that the garrison 
might be able in some measure to 
raise their own food. The jealous 
and timid monarch laid up in the 
fortress immense stores of arms and 
provisions. 

Not long before the siege of Jeru¬ 
salem by Titus, the Sicarii got pos- 
. session of Masada and its treasures by 
! stratagem. The Sicarii (“ Robbers,” 

I “ Freebooters,” something like the 
' Spanish guerilla bands during the 
Peninsular war) were Jews who de¬ 
voted their lives to the avenging of 
! their wrongs upon the Romans, at 
all times, and by all possible means. 
As evils accumulated on their unfor¬ 
tunate country they became reckless, 
so that the separating line between 
friend and foe was not very distinctly 
marked. The whole country was laid 
under contribution, and trembled at 
their name. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the fortresses of Masada, 
i Herodium, and Machterus, all in the 
hands of the Sicarii, were the only 
places that held out against the 
Romans. The two latter soon sur¬ 
rendered to the general Lucilius 
Bassus; and his successor Flavius 
Silva at length laid siege to Masada. 
The fortress was commanded by 
| Eleazer, a skilful and intrepid soldier. 

! The Romans first encircled the cliff 
I by a wall, so as to prevent all possi- 
I bilityof escape or succour. Encamp¬ 
ments were fixed at the most con- 
venientpoints (seebelow). Theattack 
was directed against the western side, 
where alone the fortress was assail¬ 
able. A tower on the eastern side of 
the isthmus, which defended the pass, 
was first taken. Behind it, on the N., 
may be observed a projecting ledge; 
here the Romans raised a mound of 
earth and stones, and then constructed 
on the top of it an iron-cased tower, 
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which commanded the adjoining walls 
of the fortress. The dews were thns 
driven ofl the ramparts on the western 
side; and battering-rams played upon 
the walls. But before a practicable 
breach could be made, the besieged 
had formed an inner defence of wooden 
beams and earth, npon which the en¬ 
gines could make no impression. Silva, 
therefore, ordered his soldiers to hurl 
against this new wall lighted torches. 
It soon caught fire. An adverse wind, j 
however, blew the flames in the faces 
of the besiegers, threatening with de- | 
straction all their military engines. 
Be treating in confusion, the Romans ! 
began to despair, when, jnst at that; 
moment, “ as if by divine interposi¬ 
tion,” says the Jewish historian, the 
wind changed, and blew strong in an 
opposite direction.' The new wall 
was soon a mass of ruins, and the 
fortress open to assanlt. Rejoicing 
in their success, the Romans retired 
for the night to their camp, resolved 
to storm the place on the following 
day. Every precaution was taken to 
prevent a single soldier of the garri¬ 
son from effecting his escape. But 
such vigilance was unnecessary. 

The garrison consisted of only 967 
persons, including women and chil¬ 
dren. They had exhausted every 
resource in the hope of baffling the 
Romans. Driven to despair, Eleazer 
assembled the bravest of his band 
and urged them to put their wives, 
their children, and themselves to 
death, rather than snbmit to the 
Romans. 

But nature and affection were 
more powerful than the eloquence of 
Eleazer. The hearts of the soldiers 
recoiled from the thought of slay¬ 
ing those dearer to them than life. 
Eleazer, however, followed up his 
speech with one still more stirring. 
Inspired with the determination to 
gain bis object, he adopted a more 
elevated strain, mixing the bitterest 
invectives with the loftiest hopes. 

His words drove the garrison to 
frenzy. They embraced their wives 
and children—for a moment lavished 
ou them every term of endearment. 


and then plunged their swords into 
their hearts. This scene of carnage 
finished, they heaped up all the 
treasures of the fortress in one pile 
and burned them to ashes. Ten of 
their number were next chosen by 
lot to kill the rest. The victims 
calmly laid themselves down, each 
beside his fallen wife and children, 
and clasping their corpses in his 
arms, presented his throat to the 
executioner. The remaining ten now 
drew lots for one who, after killin g 
his companions, should destroy him¬ 
self. The nine were slain, and he 
who stood singly and last, having 
inspected the prostrate multitude 
to see that not one breathed, fired 
the palace, drove his sword through 
his body, and fell down beside his 
family. 

Even after the lapse of eighteen 
centuries we can scarcely look on 
the scene of such a fearful tragedy 
without a thrill of horror. The 
deluded garrison believed that all 
should thus perish together; but they 
were deceived—there remained a few 
to tell the awful tale. An elderly 
woman, and another of superior edu¬ 
cation (a relative of Eleazer), with five 
children, had concealed themselves in 
the vaults, and escaped. The Romans, 
ignorant of what had occurred, were 
under arms by break of day, and ad¬ 
vanced to the attack. They antici¬ 
pated a fierce resistance,and prepared 
for a still fiercer onset. But on reach¬ 
ing the summit no enemy appeared— 
no sound was heard save the crackling 
of the flames amid the palace-walls. 
They raised a shout, and the women 
hearing the noise came out from their 
retreat and told them the sad tale 
(Jos. Wars, vii. 8, 9). 

After this tragedy the name of 
Masada entirely disappeared from 
history. 


P 3 
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ROUTE 9. 

MASADA TO JERICHO, ALONG THE WEST¬ 
ERN SHORES OF THE DEAD SEA. 

1st Day. 

Miles. H. u. 

18$ Masada to ’Ain Jidy— 

_ Engedi . . . . 6 80 

2nd Day. 

21 ’Ain Ghuweir . . .70 

3rd Day. 

10 'Ain Feshkhah— Qomor- 

rah (?) . . . .3 20 

12 j Jericho . . . . 3 48 

22$ 7 6 

This trip will give the traveller an 
excellent idea of the Dead Sea, and 
from many points on the way there 
are splendid and extensive views. 
The journey is, however, tedious and 
fatiguing, and, except in springtime, 
is hardly practicable. A Bedouin 
escort will be necessary, and arrange¬ 
ments must be made with the 
Ta’amirah tribe, to whom this dis¬ 
trict belongs. 

We descend from the plateau of 
Masada to the plain on the sea-shore, 
and cross the mouth of Wady Seiyal. 
The plain gradually becomes much 
narrower. We cross in succession 
Wddies Sufeisif, Khasheibeh, and 


Khuberah, and a short distance N. of 
the last-named we reach a large 
natural depression near the shore, 
called Birket el-Khalil, or “ Abra¬ 
ham’s Pool.” It is a salt marsh, 
flooded during the high sea in spring. 
When the water subsides the Arabs 
collect the salt sediment which is left 
behind. Pieces of sulphur and bitu¬ 
men are seen along the shore. The 
oliffs vary from 1200 ft. to 1500 ft. 
in height immediately above us to the 
1., the water of the lake being about 
1300 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. We pass some hot 
sulphur-springs, and reach the mouth 
of Wddy el-’Areijeh, where is a small 
tower of no very ancient date. An 
aqueduct cut in the rock is visible 
above it, and in the gorge to the W. 
are ancient rock-cut tombs. 

We ascend a nukb, or artificial 
| winding path, to a plateau 610 ft. 
above the Dead Sea and 1340 ft. 
below the top of the precipice. Here, 
on a terrace projecting beyond the 
face of the cliff, a copious spring 
gushes out from under a huge boulder. 
This is 

’Ain Jidy, better known as Engedi. 
Below the spring is a large mound, 
called Tell el-Jurn, and at the spring 
is a modern mill in ruins. Just N. of 
this is a remarkable square building 
; 13$ ft. side and 3 ft. high, built of 
, large undressed blocks. The remains 
of old garden-terraces can be traced 
on the slopes of the bank below the 
stream. The water is clear and 
, fresh, its temperature being generally 
about 82° Fahr. It rushes down the 
: steep descent over rock and crag, 
hemmed in with bushes of acacia, 
mimosa, and lotus. On reaching the 
plain the brook runs across it in 
nearly a straight line to the sea, be¬ 
tween thickets of cane. The banks 
are cultivated to some extent by the 
Bashfiideh Arabs, who generally en¬ 
camp in the neighbourhood. The 
soil is fertile, and in this climate, with 
culture and irrigation, it might be 
made to produce the rarest fruits of 
tropical climes. 
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The original name of Engedi ap¬ 
pears to have been Hazaza-Tamar, 
or “ Pruning of the Palm,” doubtless 
on account of the palm-trees which 
formerly flourished here. At that 
time it was a city of the Amorites 
(Gen. xiv. 7 ; 2 Chron. xx. 2). Its 
later name, Engedi, signifies “ Spring 
of the Kid," and is probably derived 
from the “ wild goats ” (1 Sam. xxiv. 
2), called in Arabic beden, which 
then, as now, frequented the district 
around. Under this name it is men¬ 
tioned as a city of Judah (Josh. xv. 
62), and hither David fled from Saul 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 29). It was in a cave 
in this neighbourhood that the former 
spared the latter’s life, when he might 
have slain him during his sleep. At 
a later period Engedi was the gather¬ 
ing-place of the Moabites and Am¬ 
monites who went up against Jeru¬ 
salem. and afterwards fell in the 
valley of Berachah (2 Chron. xx. 2). 

The vineyards of Engedi are cele¬ 
brated by Solomon: “ My beloved is 
unto me as a cluster of camphire in 
the vineyards of Engedi ” (Song of 
Sol. i. 14), and the palm-groves and 
balsam by Josephus and Pliny. But 
the vineyards no longer clothe the 
mountain-side, and neither palm-tree 
nor balsam is seen on the plain. In 
the fourth century of our era there 
was still a large village here; not 
long afterwards, however, it appears 
to have been abandoned. 

On the Plain of Engedi the traveller 
will be able to illustrate for himself 
a remarkable passage of Josephus 
relative to the fruit called Apples of 
Sodom. After speaking of the con¬ 
flagration of the plain, and the sup¬ 
posed remaining marks of the fire from 
heaven, he adds : “ There are still to 
be seen ashes reproduced in fruits, 
which resemble eatable fruits in 
colour, but, on being plucked by the 
hands, are dissolved into smoke and 
ashes ” (Wars, iv. 8, 4). Here, beside 
the rivulet, a tree still grows with a , 
singular fruit. Its Arabic name is 
’Osher, and botanists call it Calo- 
tropis proccra. The stem is 6 in. or 


8 in. in diameter, and the height of 
the tree is from 10 ft. to 15 ft. It 
has a greyish cork-like bark, and long 
oval leaves, which when broken off 
discharge a milky fluid. The fruit 
resembles a large smooth apple, hang¬ 
ing in clusters of two or three, and 
having a fresh, blooming appearance; 
when ripe it is of a rich yellow colour. 
But on being pressed or struck it 
explodes like a puff-ball. It is chiefly 
filled with air. In the centre a slender 
pod runs through it from the stem, 
and is connected by delicate filaments 
with the rind. The pod contains a 
small quantity of fine silk with seeds. 
The Arabs collect the silk and twist 
it into matches for their guns, pre¬ 
ferring it to the common match, be¬ 
cause it burns freely without sulphur. 

We encamp beside the spring, hav¬ 
ing a fine view over 

The Dead Sea, 

called in Arabic Bahr Lilt, or “ the 
Sea of Lot.” This will be, therefore, 
perhaps the best place to discuss at 
length this most remarkable of all in¬ 
land seas in the world. It lies in the 
lowest part of that ravine which ex¬ 
tends from the base of Hermon to the 
Gulf of 'Akabah. A section of the 
ravine, more than 100 m. in length, is 
below the level of the sea, and the de¬ 
pression of the surface of the Dead Sea 
is no less than 1312 ft. The cavity 
of the Dead Sea was coeval in its con- 
| formation with the Jordan valley on 
the N. and the ’Arabah on the S. 
The breadth of the whole valley is 
pretty uniform; the mountains on 
each side run in nearly parallel lines 
from Hermon to ’Akabah ; but on the 
western side there are two or three 
projecting spurs, the most conspicu¬ 
ous of which is Kurn Sartabeh. The 
Dead Sea, therefore, occupies a sec¬ 
tion of the valley which only differs 
from the rest in being deeper and 
covered with water. On the E. and 
W. it is shut in by cliffs of bare white 
or grey limestone, dipping in many 
places into its bosom without leaving 
even a footpath along the shore. Its 
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length is 40 geographical m., and its i 
greatest breadth 8| m., narrowing to | 
5 m. at the northern extremity. i 
Lying in this deep cauldron, en¬ 
compassed by white cliffs, and ex¬ 
posed during the long summer to the 
unclouded beams oi a burning sun, 
nothing could be expected on the 
shores of the Dead Sea but sterility; 
and nothing else does the traveller 
find, save where, here and there, 
a brackish fountain, or mountain 
streamlet, creates a little thicket of 
willow, tamarisk, and oleander. 
Around these, however, birds sing 
sweetly as in more genial climes, and 
the Arab pitches his tent, like his 
brethren on the eastern plateau ; and 
a luxuriant harvest rewards the 
labours of the husbandman—all 
showing that the stories so long our- 
rent about the deadly exhalations are 
fabulous. It is true that the heat 
causes immense evaporation, which 
often renders the atmosphere heavy 
and dark, and the marshes of the 
Gh6r give rise in summer to inter¬ 
mittent fevers, so that the proper in¬ 
habitants are a feeble and sickly race; 
but this has no necessary connection 
with the Dead Sea. The marshes 
of Iskanderfin, on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, are much more un¬ 
healthy than any part of the Gh5r. 
It has been proved by the scientific 
explorations and researches of recent 
years that there never could have 
been any communication between the 
lied Sea and the basin of the Jordan. 
M. Lartet, in a very able essay on the 
subject, the translation of which may 
be seen in the appendix to Bitter’s 
Palccstina, shows that the formation 
of the Jordan valley, including the 
Dead Sea basin, must have been co¬ 
eval with that physical convulsion 
which upheavedthe mountain-chains 
of Syria; and he accounts for the 
valley in this way : that at some re¬ 
mote period a fracture took place in 
the upper strata in this region, ex¬ 
tending in a direction N. and S. In 
consequence of the unequal strength 
of the strata, the western side of the 
fracture sank downwards, occasion¬ 


ing the abrupt dip of the strata along 
the W. side of the valley and the 
great depression of the valley itself; 
while the eastern side of the fraoture 
remained in situ, showing at various 
places on the eastern shore of the 
Dead Sea a vertical section through 
the thick strata of limestone and 
sandstone. Consequently the basin 
of the Dead Sea has been at all 
periods since its formation a reser¬ 
voir for the rainfall; and its Baltness 
originally proceeded from the consti¬ 
tution of the environs of the lake, 
and has greatly increased under the 
influence of incessant evaporation. 

M. Lartet found that deposits of 
great depth have accumulated in the 
valley since its formation. They are 
composed of numerous thin beds of 
gypsum, marl, flint, and alluvium. 
These beds, which cover the whole 
valley, are analogous to those now in 
process of formation at the bottom 
of the Dead Sea. They show that 
at one period the Jordan valley must 
have been under water. Its gradual 
depression he attributes to three main 
causes : (1) An increase of tempera¬ 
ture ; (2) the rise of a vast sea-bottom 
in the track of the winds which pass 
over the Dead Sea, which have been 
thereby dried up owing to the substi¬ 
tution of burning sands for the water 
from which they formerly derived 
their humidity; (3) the formation, 
in the track of the same winds, of a 
chain of mountains sufficiently high 
to cause a condensation of their 
vapours, and thus to retain their 
humidity. 

The same scientist discovered evi¬ 
dences that volcanic eruptions of a 
date long posterior to the formation 
of the valley have taken place to the 
N.E. of the basin, producing impor¬ 
tant couUes of basalt, some of them 
extending as far as the Jordan valley 
itself. Other eruptions of less im¬ 
portance took place directly E. of the 
lake, of which three reached its east¬ 
ern shore near the Wtidies Ghuweir 
and Zerka Ma’in, and the south end 
of the little Plain of Zarah. 

“ Hot and mineral springs, bitu- 
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minouB eruptions, similar to those 
which accompany and follow volcanic 1 
action, and earthquakes—which are 
still frequent in the district—were 
the last important phenomena by 
which the basin of the Dead Sea was 
affected.” 

Tristram spent much time and 
labour in examining critically the 
waters and environs of the Dead Sea, j 
and he has described some remark¬ 
able physical phenomena which in¬ 
dicate similar eruptions and disturb¬ 
ances within comparatively historic 
times. Speaking of the S. section of 
the sea, he says that the sulphur 
springs which stud the shore, and the 
enormous quantity of sulphur which 
is strewn over the adjacent plains, 
together with the bitumen which is 
deposited with gravel on the beach, 
or oozes through the fissures of the 
rock, all point to some convulsion of 
nature. And further, “ the kindling 
of such a mass of combustible mate¬ 
rial, either by lightning from heaven 
or by other electrical agency, com¬ 
bined with an earthquake ejecting 
the bitumen or sulphur from the j 
lake, would soon spread devastation | 
over the plain; so that the smoke j 
of the country would go up like the j 
smoke of a furnace.” 

To the S. of the Dead Sea are the | 
remarkable salt-hills known as Jebel 
'Usdilm, or “Mountain of Sodom,” 
and to the N. of this a wfldy falls 
into the shallow bay which forms the 
S. portion of the Dead Sea. Exposed 
on the sides of this w&dy, which 
is called Mohawdt, Tristram found 
“ large masses of bitumen mingled 
with gravel. These overlie a thick 
stratum of sulphur, which again 
overlies a thicker stratum of sand so 
strongly impregnated with sulphur 
that it yields powerful fumes on 
being sprinkled over a hot coal. 
Many blocks of the bitumen have 
been washed down the gorge and lie 
scattered over the plain below. 

“ The layer of sulphurous sand is 
generally evenly distributed on the 
old limestone base: the sulphur 
evenly above it, and the bitumen in 


variable masses. In every way it 
differs from the ordinary mode of 
deposit of these substances as we 
have seen them elsewhere. Again, 
the bitumen, unlike that which we 
pick up on the shore, is strongly im¬ 
pregnated with sulphur, and yields 
an overpowering sulphurous odour 
above all, it is calcined, and bears 
the marks of having been subjected 
to extreme heat." 

The conclusion at which he arrives 
is that the Cities of the Plain were 
probably situated in this neighbour¬ 
hood : “ So far as I can understand 
this deposit, if there be any physical 
evidence left of the catastrophe which 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, or 
of similar occurrences, we have it 
here.” 

Later investigations, however, seem 
rather to indicate that the Cities of 
the Plain stood near the N. end of 
the Dead Sea (see below). 

The investigations of the P.E. 
Survey have shown that the contour 
of the Dead Sea is very irregular, es¬ 
pecially on the W. shore, where there 
are long promontories and deep bays. 
The sea is divided into two sections 
by the curious peninsula on the S.E., 
called by the Arabs el-Lisdn — i.e. 
“the Tongue.” The N. section is 
much deeper than that to the S., the 
greatest depth, 1308 ft., being between 
'Ain ct-Trdbeh and Wddy Mojib 
(River Arnon)— i.e. about midway to 
the N. section. The greatest depth 
between el-Lisdn and the W. shore is 
only 13 ft., and no part of the S. sec¬ 
tion is more than 12 ft. deep. There 
are two fords across the sea, one 
from el-Lisan to the mainland, and 
one from Wady Mohawdt to the S.E. 
point of the “ Tongue.” 

The water of the Dead Sea is in¬ 
tensely salt, analysis showing that it 
contains 26 per cent, of saline matter. 
This renders it fatal to animal life, 
though it is a popular error to sup¬ 
pose that birds drop down dead when 
flying at a height above it. Its 
specific gravity is so great that the 
human body cannot sink in it. Most 
I travellers like to undergo the strange 
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experience ot a bathe in its waters; and Lot disputed over the pasturage; 
but the after-sensation is not plea- and, from the heights above Bethel, 
sant, as the salt causes every portion Lot beheld the Plain of Jordan and 
of the body to tingle, and not un- of the cities, and, attracted by the 
frequently produces an eruption, fertility of the district, removed his 
known as the “Dead Sea rash.” camp to Sodom (Gen. xiii. 5-131. 
Those who do bathe in it should This is a strong indication in favour 
hasten afterwards to the Jordan and of locating Sodom and Gomorrah at 
remove the saline effects by a second the N. end of the Dead Sea; for the 
bath in its muddy but refreshing S. portion would be quite invisible 
waters. from the neighbourhood of Bethel. 

The geological formation of the The plain in which the doomed 
cliffs along the W. shore of the Dead cities stood was called the “ Vale of 
Sea is limestone, similar to that on j Siddim,” and according to the Bib- 
the neighbouring hills of Judaea ; it j lical record it was “ full of slime-pits ” 
only varies in its shades of colour, J (ibid. xiv. 3, 10). Anyone who has 
being mostly white, but occasionally ridden from Jericho to the Dead Sea 
changing to a yellow and even a red- I after rainy weather will know how 
dish hue. Alqng the base of the exactly that district answers to the 
cliffs are several "brackish and tepid j above description, 
springs; and at the N.W. angle of I The next account which we have 
the sea are salt-marshes; amid which < in connection with the Dead Sea is 
pieces of pure Sulphur are met with. [ that which records the destruction of 
The remarkable salt-hillsef ’Usdflm the cities and the salvation of Zoar. 
at the S.W. angle, \rtiich have been The precise manner in which this 
already mentioned, are the principal destruction was wrought is not stated; 
causes of the extreme saltness of the but it was probably the result of vol- 
water. On the S.E., beyond the canic action. The houses of the 
marshy ground of the Ghor, are cities were most likely constructed of 
sandstone mountains, a continuation calcareous bitumen, and cemented 
of the Edom range; these give place with something very like pure as- 
to limestone in the Valley of Eerak, phalte; and the fire from the volcanic 
but northward the sandstone again eruption would soon seize upon these 
appears in thick strata below the buildings, and the whole plain would 
limestone mountains of Moab. The in a short time be enveloped in a sul- 
promontory el-Lisdn is a post-tertiary { phurous cloud, “as the smoke of a 
deposit of carbonate of lime and sand- furnace” (ibid.x ix. 28). Whether the 
stone disintegrated, intermixed with sites of these doomed cities were sub¬ 
sulphur and gypsum. Near the merged beneath the waters of the sea 
mouth of Wady Zerka Ma’ln are the j is still a matter of controversy and 
warm springs of Callirhoe (see Bte. I dispute; but it would be no uncom- 
15), to which Herod the Great went | mon effect of a convulsion of nature, 
in the hope of being cured of his | such as that described in the Scrip- 
loathsome disease. Here, between I tural narrative, either so to upheave 
lofty cliffs of red sandstone, a copious j the bottom of the ancient lake as to 
stream of warm water flows into the ' make its water cover the bumt-up 
lake. N. of this the cliffs bordering j vale, or so to depress the vale itself 
on the shore are composed of sand- as to bury it beneath the overflowing 
stone, over which limestone lies in sea. Those who are acquainted with 
places; and dykes and seams of old the Oriental character will have no 
trap-rock also occur. difficulty in reconciling the Bible ac¬ 

count with the simple results of a 
The first Historical Notice of the physical eruption. 

Dead Sea occurs nearly 4000 years 1 

ago, when the herdsmen of Abraham We now resume our journey from 
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'Ain Jidy, and here we are compelled to 
leave the shores of the Dead Sea, and to 
traverse the steep and difficult moun¬ 
tainous region. From the summit of 
a ridge, about £ hr. above 'Ain Jidy, 
we obtain one of those commanding 
views of the Dead Sea, and the 
scenery round it, which give this tour 
its greatest charm. The pyramidal 
rock of Sebbeh stands out boldly on 
the S.; and far beyond it, blue-tinted 
by the distance, is the salt-range of 
’Usdum. The peninsula of el-Lisan is 
there on the E. side, low and white. 
Beyond it are the ravines that furrow 
the Moab mountains ; and high up in 
one of them the eye catches the town 
of Kerak, perched on its rock. The 
river Mojib, the ancient Amon, falls 
into the sea just opposite us, dividing 
the grey cliffs to their bases. The 
northern section of the sea and the 
Jordan valley are hid behind the pro¬ 
montory called Rds el-Mersed, not 
far distant from the place where we 
stand. 

[From the top of this pass a road 
leads to Tekoa and the Frank Moun¬ 
tain (Bte. 10, f), up the Wady Husasah, 
the distances being, Tekoa 22 m., 
7j hrs.; Frank Mountain 25 m., 
8A hrs.] 

We skirt the W. base of the con¬ 
spicuous peak called Rds esh-Shukf, 
which stands up 2520 ft. above the 
level of the Dead Sea. Our road now 
lies over the tableland of Husasah, 
the whole region being bleak and 
desert—a few half-withered shrubs 


and the ascent on the other side is no 
better. Wady Derajeh is a continua¬ 
tion of Wady Khureitun (Bte. 10, f). 
The next wady we come to is Ta'&mi- 
rah, so called from the Arab tribe 
whose territory extends along it; it 
commences at Bethlehem. About J hr. 
beyond it a road branches to the rt., 
leading down the steep pass of Xukb 
et-Trabeh to a fountain of the same 
name on the margin of the Sea. 
Tristram walked on foot from 'Ain 
et-Trabeh to Engedi in 7j hrs. along 
the shore. He had thus a good op¬ 
portunity of mapping the coast-line, 
which is deeply indented, and of ob¬ 
serving the terraces and deposits 
which mark the former levels of the 
water. At one place he saw no less 
than eight gravel terraces. He also 
discovered beds of bitumen, and a hot 
sulphur-spring (95° Fahr.), near the 
mouth of W&dy Shukf. This shore 
; road is impracticable for animals; 
1 and even on foot it is difficult and 
fatiguing. Those who wish to ex- 
i amine minutely the geological fea- 
] tures of the cliffs, and the detritus 
at their base, may descend from the 
I upper road to ’Ain et-Tr&beh and 
proceed along the coast to ’Ain 
Ghutveir, lj hr. distant; where, be¬ 
side the fountain of warm but sweet 
water, good camping-ground will be 
found, which it will be as well to 
make use of for the night. 

Thence the path still follows the 
margin of the lake (1 hr. 40 min.) to 
the mouth of Wddy en-Ndr, where it 
again ascends to cross the promontory 
of BAs Feshkhah. 


appear here and there, but nothing 
approaching to vegetation or verdure 
can be seen. Bain-water is occa¬ 
sionally found in little rock-basins 
among the cliffs, and in natural pools 
in the valleys, but fountains are un¬ 
known. 

About 4 hrs. from the pass of ’Ain 
Jidy we reach the brink of Wddy 
Derajeh (“ the Valley of the Stair¬ 
case ”), whose name indicates its cha¬ 
racter. It is a ravine 100 ft. or more 
in depth, with nigged banks. The 
descent is difficult and dangerous, 


Those, however, who do not care 
particularly for geology, and who 
would prefer pure air, commanding 
views, safety, and comfort, will do 
better to follow the path along the 
summit of the cliffs. They may 
then encamp for the night on the 
heights above ’Ain Ghuweir, and the 
Arab attendants will be able to dis¬ 
cover some pools of rain-water, 
sufficient to supply all necessary 
wants. 

A fatiguing ride of about 2£ hrs. 
from the cliff above ’Ain Ghuweir 
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brings us to Wady en-Nar, the em- i 
bouchure of the Kedron, and of the | 
gorge in which is situated the Con¬ 
vent of Mar Saba (Kte. 10, e). | 

The name of this wady (“ Valley 
of Fire ”) is appropriate and descrip¬ 
tive; for it looks as bare and scorched 
as if it had participated in the doom 
of Sodom. 

Near its mouth, the Wady en-Nar 
is joined by the Wady ’Amriyeh, and 
the great bluff at the point of junc¬ 
tion is called Tubk 'Amriyeh. 

Conder has suggestively pointed 
out that this word ’Amriyeh is radi¬ 
cally identical with Gomorrah ; and 
here we may possibly have some clue 
to the vexed question of the identifi¬ 
cation of the sites of the “ Cities of 
the Plain.” Near it, on the shores 
of the Dead Sea, is the important 
spring of 'Ain el-Feshkhah, with a 
smaller spring called 'Ain et-Tannur 
not far off. The water comes out 
from beneath the cliffs into a pool 
surrounded with canes, and then runs 
over a shingly beach into the Dead 
Sea. The spring is perennial, and 
the supply of water copious, though 
the smell is sulphurous and the 
taste brackish. Here Conder and 


bed of this material. Bituminous 
limestone also occurs here and there. 

A difficult and dangerous descent 
brings us to ’Ain el-Feshkhah, from 
which point we may either leave the 
sea and follow the base of the hills to 
Eriha, the modern Jericho, or, send¬ 
ing the baggage by this route, we may 
make a detour to Rujm el-Bahr 
(Bte. 13), and thence ride across the 
plain to Eriha. 

j In the former case, we pass Khur- 
: bet Kumrdu m. N. of 'Ain el- 
Feshkhah. This is a collection of 
ruins on a natural platform, 300 ft. 
above the Dead Sea. On the W. side 
is a wall, but on the S. and E. 
the slopes are very steep. The chief 
cluster of ruins, now little more than 
mere heaps of stones, lies at the N. 
end of the wall. Outside the wall on 
the W. is a small reservoir, with a 
flight of steps leading down the side. 
An enormous number of graves, in 
i regular rows, occupies the plateau 
and eastern slope, and this cemetery 
j is very remarkable. The direction of 
| the graves shows that they are not 
Moslem. The absence of any re- 
i ligious sign or emblem in the interior 
! of the tombs which have been ex- 


De Saulcy proposed to fix the site of amined shows that they are not 
Gomorrah itself. Christian. They have, however, been 

Before we reach this spring we | very carefully constructed, and the 
climb the promontory of Rds Fesh- graves themselves are made of sun- 
khah, which stands 1000 ft. above dried bricks, supported by a pro¬ 
file sea, which washes the cliff at our jecting ledge, and covered over with 
feet. loose stones neatly arranged. The 

The view is most commanding, em- cemetery probably belonged to some 
bracing the whole northern section ancient Arabic tribe, 
of the lake and a large portion of the Between 2 and 3 m. N. of this, to the 
Jordan valley. Nearly opposite to us 1. of the road, is a peculiar crag, sorne- 
is the ravine of Zerka Ma’in, cutting 1 what resembling a human figure, jut- 
through the Moab mountains. At its | ting out from the cliffs. It is called 
mouth are the warm springs of Cal- j Kurnet Sahsul Hameid, or “ the Peak 


lirhoe. The rock of BAs Feshkhah 
is dolomite, or magnesian limestone, 
of a close firm texture and a delicate 
grey colour. The sides and base are 
covered with a coating of conglome¬ 
rate of large and small fragments 
from the upper cliffs—not very thick, 
but so closely joined to the rock as to 
lead at first to the impression that 
the interior of the mountain is a solid 


of Hameid’s Fall,” from a tradition 
that an Arab boy of that name fell 
over it. Some of the earlier Chris¬ 
tian travellers, Irenteus and Antoninus 
j Martyr amongst the number, appear 
to have considered this the petrified 
remains of Lot’s wife I Close by is 
Hajr el-Asbah, a large block of stone, 
cracked in the middle, and evidently 
1 fallen from the cliffs above, and sup- 
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posed by Clermont-Ganneau to be mountains change their direction, and 
the “ Stone of Bohan," which formed projecting like a cape head in the 
one of the boundary-marks between direction of the sea. It was just one 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin of those landmarks which would have 
(Josh. xv. 6). It appears to us, how- been selected in the olden days, 
ever, much more probable that We now reach the mouth of W&dy 
Kurnet Sahsul Hameid, above de- el-Kaneiterah, and on the heights to 
scribed, is the true “ Stone of the 1. we see the minaret of Neby 
Bohan.” The word “ bohan ” signi- Musa, a mosque built by Edh-Dhahr 
fies “ thumb,” as also does the Bibars in the year 1290, and contain- 
Arabic asbd'a, which seems allied to ing a cenotaph said by the Moslems 
“Asbab,”but is not really so. But to be the tomb of Moses. Hither is 
the shape of the peak as seen from made a grand pilgrimage by the 
the N.is very suggestive of a fist with Mohamedans every year at the time 
the thumb raised (see P.E. Quar. of the Christian Easter. 

Statement, 1874, pp. 80-83), and this We now turn a little to the rt., 
may easily have given rise to the away from the mountains, and strike 
Hebrew name. The situation is very off across the plain to our camping- 
striking, marking the spot where the ground at Eriha. 
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-Scopus ... 50 Scopus, Mount 

-Zion ... 57 Sea, Great 

Muristan . . .103 Sebil Kayat Bey . 

el-Musjid el-Kadim . 100 Secret Passage 
Neby Da’Od . . ,105 Secretary, Gate of . 


50 Sephardim ... 49 

97 * Serai .... 93 

84 Serpent Well ... 63 

63 Sheep Gate . . .57 

56 I Siloam .... 60 

100 1 -Pool of . . .64 

61 Silwan .... 60 

100 Simon the Just, Tomb of 72 
104 Single Gate ... 88 

100 Solomon’s Quarries . 107 

95 -Reservoir . . 64 

68 1 -Stables ... 100 

58 --Temple . . . 102 

80 -Throne . . 102 

58 Sons of Aaron. Tomb of 100 

106 Souls, Dome of . .98 

92 -Well of . . .97 

65 Sparrows’ Pool . . 67 

61 St. James, Tomb of . 69 

85 St. Salvador, Convent of 48 

93 I St. Stephen’s Gate . . 50 

67 | Stoa Basilica . . . 103 

92 Stone. Largest in Haram 

109 Wall . . .87 

65 - Longest in Haram 

91 Wall .... 89 

69 -of Unction . . 78 

55 -of Zoheleth . . 65 

Street of the Chain . 92 

78 -Christian . . 51 

77 -of the Cotton Mer- 

86 chants.... 84 

91 -Damascus . . 51 

62 -David ... 51 

66 -of the Palace . . 51 

65 -Palmer ... 51 

64 -Pilgrim ... 77 

91 -of the Tauners . 103 

64 -Zion ... 51 

63 Strouthion ... 67 

65 Suburban Gates . . 90 

64 | Sftk el-Kotonin . . 84 

64 !-el-Lehh&m . . 104 

67 ! Sultans, Tombs of the . 71 

65 : Syriac Convent . . 48 

46 I Tancred’s Towers . . 66 

56 Tanners, Street of the . 103 

56 ! Tantftr Far'on . . 69 

98 Tarik es-Silsileh . . 92 

107 Temple Area ... 93 

72 ;-of Herod. . . 103 

86 ' -of Solomon . . 102 

62 Templnm Domini . . 97 

89 : -Solo mollis . . 98 

| Throne of Solomon . 102 
107 . Tomb of Absalom . . 68 

78 1 -of Baldwin . . 83 

71 i - of Christ... 73 

56 -of David ... 68 

61 -Fuller’s ... 56 

56 -of Godfrey . . 83 

61 -of Helena . . 71 

96 -of Herod . . 73 

102--of Jehoshaphat . 69 

-of Melchizedek . 83 

71 I-of Philip d’Aubigny 78 

46 j-of Simon the Just . 72 

50 i-of the Sons of Aaron 100 

65 j-of St. James . . 69 

102 -of the Virgin . . 108 

92 -Tomb of Zacharias. 69 

85 -of the Judges , 71 
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I, General Statistics. 


(a) Population. 

The following are the approximate numbers living in Jerusalem in 1903. 
During the pilgrimage season the population is considerably increased. 


1. Christian. 

Greek Orthodox.6,500 

Latin Catholic.4,500 

Greek Catholic.200 

Armenian.850 

Syriac . 100 

Copt . 100 

Abyssinian.100 

Protestant.1,500 

13,850 

2. Jewish . 42,000 

3. Moslem, .7,700 

Total. 63,550 


( b) Schools, &c. 

1. Anglican. 

(a) Church Missionary Society — 

Bishop Gobat’s Boarding School 

Preparandi. 

Day School for girls 
Day School for boys 

(b) London Jews' Society — 

Boarding School for girls 
Day School for girls 
Boarding School for boys 
Day School for boys 

2. German, 

(а) Talitha Kumi, Boarding School for girls 

(б) Orphanage for boys .... 

(c) Day School for boys and girls 

(d) German Colonists (TempUsts) School . 


Pounded 

Boys 

Girls 

1851 

73 

_ 

1875 

17 

— 

1870 

— 

90 

1888 

120 

— 

1848 

_ 

30 

1848 

— 

30 

1857 

40 

_ 

1879 

20 

— 

1851 

_ 

no 

1860 

120 

_ 

1873 

18 

12 

1878 

— 

— 
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Pounded Boys Girls 

3. Greek Orthodox. 

Day School for boys . . 1848 — — 

Day School for girls . . 1862 — — 

4. Latin. 

(а) Franciscan Boarding School for boys . 1700 50 — 

(б) Sisters of Joseph, Day School for 

girls ...... 1848 — 100 

(c) Patriarchate School .... 1860 40 — 

( d ) Sisters of Zion, Day School for girls . 1865 — 100 

(e) Sisters of Zion, Boarding School for 

girls. 1865 — 90 

(f) Batisbon Boarding School for boys . 1878 40 — 

(g) Franciscan Boarding School for girls . 1878 -— 50 

()i) FrAres Chretiens, School for boys . 1879 135 — 

(i) St. Anne’s School for boys . . . 1882 40 — 

5. Armenian. 

(a) The College Boarding .... 1866 40 — 

(b) Day School for boys .... 1876 35 

(c) Day School for girls .... 1878 — 28 

6. Greek Catholic. 

Day School for boys .... 1882 15 — 

7. Jewish. 

(а) Baron Kothschild’s Day School for 

girls. 1867 — 100 

(б) Hertsberg’s Boarding School . . 1879 — — 

(c) Alliance Israelite Industrial Boarding 

School for boys .... 1882 20 — 

Id) Alliance Israelite Industrial Day School 

for boys. 1882 60 — 

te) Sephardim Community Day School 

( f) Mughrabee Community Day School • Statistics not given. 

(g) Ashkenazim Community Day School 

Besides these, there are about thirty-five Talmudic Day Schools in 
private houses. 

8. Moslem. 

There are seven Day Schools for boys, in which are taught writing and 
the reading of the Koran. 

[ age of his Majesty King Edward; 
(c) Hospitals. , committee consists exclusively 

There are, in all, 10 hospitals, of ' of members and associates of the 
which 2 are English, 1 French, Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 

3 German, 1 Greek, 1 Russian, Dr. W. E. Cant is the surgeon of 
1 Jewish, and 1 (military) Turkish, the hospital, which is situated on the 
Of these the most noteworthy is, Bethlehem Boad and has beds for 
perhaps, the British Ophthalmic 20 in-patients. Alterations are now 
Hospital, belonging to the Grand being made to.the premises, which 
Priory of the Order of the Hos- will shortly accommodate double that 
pital of St. John of Jerusalem in number of people. .One bed is en- 
England. dowed by file Anglican Bishop in 

British Ophthalmic Hospital. This Jerusalem, and two others by private 
hospital, which is rendering such in- donors. 

valuable service, is under the patron- Large and increasing numbers of 
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out-patients are treated daily with 
much success; these consist of Jews 
and townsfolk, Arab fellah in and ! 
Bedouins from all districts of the | 
country, and a great variety of other ; 
nationalities. The hospital ought to 
be visited by all who go to Jerusalem. 

(d) Convents, &c. 

1. Greek Orthodox. The Convent 
of Constantine stands on the W. side 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and is connected with it by an arched 
passage over Christian Street. It is 
the official residence of the patriarch, 
who is the head of the Greek Church 
in Palestine. There is a good library, 
containing some curious and inter¬ 
esting old Greek and Arabic MSS. 
The most valuable is a copy of the 
Book of Job, in folio, about the date 
of the twelfth century. It is written 
in large letters, surrounded with 
scholia in a smaller hand; and al¬ 
most every page contains one or more 
miniatures. The patriarch, priests, 
and monks are mostly foreigners, 
generally from the Greek islands. 
The main body of the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox community in Jerusalem are, 
however, native Syrians. 

2. Latin Catholic. The Convent 
of St. Salvador stands on high 
ground near the N.W. angle of the 
city. It formerly belonged to the 
Georgians, but was bought and en¬ 
larged by the Latins about 1561, 
when' they were driven out of the 
Coenaculum. The Church is dedi¬ 
cated to St. John the Divine. The 
Casa Nuova is the hospice of the 
convent, which is in the hands of 
Franciscans, They are called Fratres 
Minores ab Observantid, and are ! 
under the superintendence of a war- 1 
den having the rank of abbot, and , 
styled “ Guardian of Mount Zion and I 
Keeper of the Holy. Land.” There 
are numerous Franciscan convents ! 
throughout the country, and all are 
subject to his jurisdiction. The j 
spiritual oversight of the other j 
members of the Latin Church in the 
Holy Land is in the hands of the 


Latin Patriarch, an office which was 
established in Jerusalem in 1847. 

8. Armenian. The Armenian Con¬ 
vent on Mount Zion is the largest in 
the city, and its buildings are the most 
commodious and comfortable. It for¬ 
merly belonged to the Georgians, who 
founded it in the eleventh century; 
but, being unable to meet the ex¬ 
penses of the convent and the Turk¬ 
ish taxes, they sold it to the Arme¬ 
nians early in the fifteenth century. 
The Church is dedicated to St. 
James, and iB said by an unreliable 
tradition to stand on the site of that 
apostle’s martyrdom. Its decora¬ 
tions and sacred vestments are very 
rich; but there is an air of barbaric 
tawdriness everywhere. The so- 
called Chair of St. James is shown 
to visitors. Adjoining the church 
is a small old chapel said to be built 
on the site of the palace of Annas, 
the high priest; and in it is shown 
the place where our Lord is reported 
to have been confined. The college, 
library, and printing-press are not 
without interest. In the convent is 
the residence of the Armenian patri¬ 
arch. His authority extends over 
Palestine and Cyprus, and he is sub¬ 
ject only to the Catholicus of Etch- 
miazine. The Armenian sect sepa¬ 
rated themselves from the Orthodox 
Church in 491, on account of the 
decrees of the Council of Chalcedon, 
which pronounced their Monophysite 
doctrine heretical. The members of 
the Armenian Church and nation are 
spread far and wide throughout the 
Ottoman empire. 

4. Syriac. The Syriac Convent of 
St. Mark is in a narrow street on the 
N.E. side of Mount Zion, and is one 
of the oldest in Jerusalem. It is the 
reputed home of St. Mark; and 
amongst the monkish relics here 
shown are the font in which the 
Virgin was baptized, the well from 
which she drank, and the door at 
which St. Peter knocked ( Acts xii 
13). The Syriac Church is really 
the original mother-church of the 
country; and, strictly speaking, it 
to claim precedence over all 
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other Christian churches in Pales¬ 
tine. It is now under the protection 
of the Armenians. 

5. Copt and Abyssinian. These 
possess two convents: one, called 
Deir es-Sult&n, on the N. side of 
the Pool of Hezekiah; the other 
on the E. of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

(e) The Anglican Church. 

The Anglican Church is repre¬ 
sented in Jerusalem by the Right 
Rev.BishopBlyth,whose jurisdiction 
extends over Syria and Palestine, 
Cyprus, and Egypt. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, however, Bishop Blyth has no 
territorial see. A private chapel is at¬ 
tached to the bishop’s residence, and 
here the Holy Communion is cele¬ 
brated daily. 

t The London Jews' Society has a 
considerable sphere of work in Jeru¬ 
salem ; and their excellent and in¬ 
teresting Industrial Workshop, to 
the N. of the city on the road to 
Mount Scopus, is well worthy of a 
visit. They have also a shop in 
the square near the Tower of David, 
where all sorts of olive-wood articles 
can be bought at a reasonable price. 
The Church attached to the Sooiety 
was built in 1842-43, the foundation- 
stone being laid by Bishop Alex-i 
ander. It stands in the square, and 
is called Christ Church. 

The Church Missionary Society 
have also a church of their own, 
dedicated to St. Patti. It is situated 
outside the walls of the city, near to 
the extensive Russian buildings on 
the N.W. side of Jerusalem. 

(/) The Jewish Community. 

The Jews are divided into three 
sects : Sephardim, Ashkenazim, and 
Karaites. The Sephardim are of 
Spanish origin, having been driven 
out of that country in 1497 by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Though 
they have long been resident in 
Jerusalem, only a few of them speak 
Arabic, a corrupt Spanish being their 
language. They are subjects of the 
Sultan, but are permitted to have 

f Syria and Palhtitte—*'' flu— 


their own rabbinical laws. Their 
chief rabbi is recognised by the 
Turkish Government under the title 
of Khakham Bashi, and his principal 
interpreter has a seat in the Mijlis, 
or Town Council, of Jerusalem. The 
Ashkenazim are chiefly of Russian, 
Polish, German, and Roumanian ori¬ 
gin ; and are subdivided into several 
sects, the most numerous of which 
are the Perushin or Pharisees, and 
the most fanatical are the Khasidim 
or Pious. Although the Ashkenazim 
far outnumber the Sephardim, and 
have a chief rabbi of their own, they 
are not officially recognised by the 
Turkish Government. The Karaites 
form a small, but distinct, com¬ 
munity. They reject the Talmud. 

II. Topography. 

Jerusalem is called by the Arabs 
El-Kuds esh-Sherif (*' the Holy, the 
Noble ”), or, more shortly, El-Kuds 
simply. It stands in the midst of a 
mountain district, extending from 
the Plain of Esdraelon on the N. to 
the desert of Beersheba on the S., 
and dividing the valley of the Jordan 
from the Plains of Sharon and Phi- 
listia. It is 33 m. distant from the 
Mediterranean as the crow flies, and 
15 m. from the Dead Sea, to which 
there is a descent of 3870 ft. Its 
position is 31° 46' N. latitude, and 
35° 18' E. longitude. The following 
elevations are taken from the Ord¬ 
nance Survey: 

N.W. angle, at Kulat Jalud— ft. 

highest point of modern city 2581 
Jaffa Gate .... 2528 
Armenian Convent on Zion . 2550 
Tyropoeon at SAV. angle of 

Haram. 2382 

Platform of Kubbet es-Sakhrah 2435 
Damascus Gate . . . 2473 

Highest point of ridge within 
' the city north of Haram . 2528 
Kedron at N.E. angle of city 

wall. 2300 

Kedron at Gethsemane . . 2272 

„ at S.E. angle of Haram 2193 
„ at Bir Eyffb. . 1979 

Mount of Olives . . . 2643 

Ridge N.W. of Russian hospice 2660 

E 
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Jerusalemstandsonaridgebetween [ considerably excavated on the out- 
two deep valleys, that of Jehoshaphat , side, to the N.E. angle of the city, 
or the Kedron (2 Sam. xv. 23) on the 1 The E. wall runs in a straight line 
E„ and that of Hinnom {Josh. xv. 8) along the brow overlooking the valley 
on the W. and S. The ridge itself is j of the Kedron. The wall S. of the 
divided by another valley, called the 1 Haram runs nearly due W., after 
Tyropceon , which runs with a slight which it proceeds in a series of zig- 
curve from the N.W. to the S.E., and zags, across the Tyropoeon and up 
falls into the Kedron a little above the slopes of Zion, to the S.W. angle 
its junction with Hinnom. Of the j at Bishop Gobat’s School. The W. 
two portions into which the ridge is wall dominates the brow overlooking 
thus divided, that on the \V. is the ! the Bethlehem road, to the Jaffa Gate, 
larger and loftier, and comprises 1 whence it turns N.W. to Kul’at el- 
Zion and Akra; that on the E. is , Jalftd. There are at presents!* open 
Moriah. All around the site of the 

Holy City are other hills, overtopping Gates in the walls of Jerusalem, 
Zion and Moriah from 50 to 200 ft., I and they all occupy ancient sites, 
and fulfilling the description given (1) The Jaffa Gate, called by the 
by the Psalmist, “ the hills stand Arabs Bdb ei-Khalil, or “ the Gate 
about Jerusalem” {Psa. exxv. 2). On of Hebron.” All the roads from the 
the E. is the Mount of Olives ; on country S. and W. of the city con- 
the S. the so-called Hill of Evil verge to this gate, which may be said 
Counsel; on the W. the brow of now to be the principal entrance. 
Wddy Beit Hanina ; and on the N. (2) The New Gate, near the N.W. 
the hill of Scopus. Thus, the sitna- angle of the walls, which has only 
tion of Jerusalem, isolated by its recently been re-opened. (3) The 
deep ravines, and yet sheltered by Damascus Gate, called in Arabic 
its surrounding hills, is one emi- Bdb d-Amild, or “the Gate of the 
nently adapted to the unique his- Column,” whence runs the great N. 
torical position which it has been road to Nablfis, Galilee, and Damas- 
called upon to hold. cus. It is the most ornamental of 

j all the gates, and is picturesque and 
The Walls of Jerusalem are ir- imposing, with its turrets, battle- 
regular in form; but they may j ments, and machicolations. (4) St. 
roughly be said to be quadrangular, | Stephen’s Gate, called by the Chris- 
witli sides facing the cardinal points. . tian natives Bdb Sitti Miriam, or 
They were erected by Sultan Sulei- I “ the Gate of my Lady Mary,” and 
m&n, in the year 1542, on the site of by the other Arabs Bdb el-Asbdt, or 
the walls of the middle ages, from the “the Gate of the Tribes.” This is 
ruins of which they were constructed, on the E. side of the city, and opens 
The S. and E. sides of the Haram on the road leading down into the 
enclosure are, however, of far earlier valley of the Kedron, and thence over 
date (see below). The circuit of the Mount of Olives to Bethany and 
the walls is nearly 2J m. The N.W. Jericho. It is a plain gateway with 
angle is the highest point in the city, lions sculptured over it. (5) The 
and hence is a fine panoramic view. Dung Gate, or Bdb el-Mughdribcli 
On the outside the rock has been cut (“ the Gate of the Moors”), a small 
away to some depth, and on the. portal, little used, on the S. side, 
inside are massive foundations of an near the Tyropoeon valley, whence 
ancient tower, called Kul’at Jaliid, a path leads down to the village of 
or “Goliath’s Castle.” Hence, the i Silwin. (6) Zion Gate, called in 
wall runs in a N.E. direction, cross- Arabic Bdb cn-Neby Ddild, or “ the 
ing the valley in which is the Damas- Gate of the Prophet David,” on the 
cus Gate; after which it takes an j summit of the ridge of Zion, between 
E. course, over two ridges of rock, j the Armenian convent and the so- 
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called Tomb of David. Besides these 
are two gates, now walled up: (1) 
Herod’s Gate, or Bdbez-Zaheri (“ lire 
Gate of Flowers ”), midway between 
the Damascus Gate and the N.E. 
angle of the city; (2) the well-known 
Golden Gate, in the E. wall of the 
Haram (see below). 

The Streets of Jerusalem are nar¬ 
row and indifferently paved; and, 
with one or two exceptions, they are 
very dirty. There may be said to be 
two main streets, running almost at 
t. angles to each other through the 
leart of the city, and dividing Jeru- 
alem into four quarters. These 
ire David Street, which traverses the 
iity from the Jaffa Gate on the W. 
,o the Temple area on the E.; and 
Damascus Street, or Zion Street, 
which runs from the Damascus Gate 
on the N. to a little eastward of Zion 
Gate on the S. The N.W. is the 
Christian quarter; the N.E. the Mos¬ 
lem ; the S.E. the Jewish; and the 
S.W. the Armenian. A street runs 
northward from David Street through 
the Christian quarter, passing be¬ 
tween the Greek convent and the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This 
is called Christian Street. About 
the centre of it, a narrow lane and a 
flight of steps lead down on the rt. 
to the area in front of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre; and through 
a doorway at the E. is a road, called 
Palmer Street, leading to the Muri- 
stan (see below). Another street 
commences at the Latin convent, 
passes down through gloomy arch¬ 
ways to the bed of the Tyropccon, 
crosses Damascus Street, where it 
diverges to a parallel line a little 
to the N. of its former course]; then, 
passing under the arch of the “ Ecce 
Homo,” it proceeds to St. Stephen’s 
Gate on the E. This is the well- 
nown "Via Dolorosa" of the monks, 
rroneously held by them to have 
een the route trodden by our Lord 
n the way to crucifixion. The natives 
ill it the “Street of the Palace,” 
ecause it passes in front of the 
'urkish serai. 


III. Climate. 

The climate of Jerusalem is not 
particularly healthy; and the water- 
supply is often very bad. In conse¬ 
quence, typhoid fever, small-pox, and 
other epidemics are not unfrequent, 
and the dangers of these diseases 
are increased by a total want of 
sanitation. Most of the houses are 
destitute of sewerage and badly venti¬ 
lated ; the cisterns and reservoirs are 
allowed to become stagnant and foul, 
and all kinds of vegetable and animal 
refuse are left to decay in the open 
places and streets. Visitors to Jerusa¬ 
lem are strongly advised to avoid 
drinking water as much as possible, 
and to see, at least, that it has been 
boiled and filtered beforehand. The 
pleasantest season in Jerusalem is 
from theend of March to the beginning 
of June. The winters are often un¬ 
pleasantly cold, and snow is some¬ 
times seen as late as March. The 
siroccos in spring and autumn are 
often very trying and oppressive. In 
summer there is generally a breeze; 
but the scorching rays of the sun 
upon the bare white hills cause even 
the breeze itself to be often like the 
“ breath of a furnace.” No rain falls 
between the middle of May and the 
middle of October. Altogether, Jeru- 
salem is not particularly pleasant as a 
plaoe of permanent residence. 

The great interest attaching to 
Jerusalem is, of course, connected 
with its 

IV. History. 

The sacred history of Jerusalem 
may be said to begin with David; 
though it is possible that, in the 
earlier portions of the Biblical record, 
we have two incidents connected with 
the place. Melchizedek, king of 
Salem, is held by many, Josephus 
amongst the number, to have lived 
here ; though it is more likely that 
the Salem referred to in Gen. xiv. 
18 was the city near Shechem, the 
site of which remains to the present 
day in the modern village of Sillim 
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(Rte. 19). Again, it is generally sup¬ 
posed that the Hill of Moriah, upon 
which Abraham offered up Isaac 
(Gen. xxii. 2), was that upon whioh 
the Temple area stands; but here 
again there is a difference of opinion, 
Dean Stanley and several other 
authorities inclining to the claims of 
Mount Gerizim (Rte. 12). The earlier 
name of Jerusalem was Jehus, its 
inhabitants being called Jebusites 
(1 Chrcm. xi. 4). At the same time, 
we read that the “king of Jerusa¬ 
lem ” was one of the native princes 
who resisted the advanoe of the 
Israelites into the land under Joshua 
(Josh. xii. 10). David captured the 
“ Castle of Zion ” in b.c. 1048, 
Joab being the first to enter the 
city, which was destined from that 
time forward to oocupy a foremost 
place in the history of the world 
(1 Chron. xi. 4-8). David erected his 
palace on the ruins of the Jebusite 
castle, and Zion was henceforth called 
the “ City of David.” The founda¬ 
tions of the Temple were laid thirty- 
seven years afterwards on the site 
of Oman’s threshing-floor on Mount 
Moriah, and Jerusalem thus became 
the sacred as well as the civil capital 
of the whole Jewish nation. Zion 
may, therefore, be said to represent 
the temporal, and Moriah the 
spiritual, supremacy of the chosen 
people of God. 

Jerusalem attained its greatest 
power during the reign of Solomon, 
a great measure of its importance 
being lost when the kingdom was 
divided by the revolt of Jeroboam; 
Shechem, Tirzab, and Samaria, in 
succession, rivalling its claims as 
the metropolis of Israel. It passed 
through many changes of fortune 
until, in b.c. 588, it was plundered 
and destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon. During the cap¬ 
tivity of the Jews, Jerusalem re¬ 
mained a desolate heap of ruins, 
until Cyrus allowed the people to 
return, under Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Then the city and Temple were re¬ 
built, amidst every demonstration of 
rejoicing and delight, b.c. 518. From 


this time till the Grecian power be¬ 
came paramount in Western Asia, 
Syria and Palestine were governed by 
a Persian satrap in Damascus ; but 
the Jewish high priest was made de¬ 
puty at Jerusalem, and the city, in 
consequence, enjoyed a large amount 
of liberty. 

In b.c. 333, after the battle of 
Issus, Palestine fell under the do¬ 
minion of Alexander the Great. That 
illustrious monarch appeared before 
Jerusalem, on the heights to the 
N.W., where the Russian buildings 
now stand. A solemn procession met 
him, headed by the high priest, ar¬ 
rayed in his pontifical robes. As 
soon as Alexander saw him, he ad¬ 
vanced towards him, and, reverently 
saluting the Sacred Name inscribed 
on his mitre, he exclaimed, “ I adore 
not the man, but the God with whose 
priesthood he is honoured. When I 
was at Dios, in Macedonia, ponder¬ 
ing how to subdue Asia, I saw this 
figure in a dream, and he encouraged 
me to advance, promising to give me 
the Persian Empire. I look upon 
this as an omen, therefore, that I 
have undertaken the expedition by 
divine command, and that I shall 
overthrow the Persian Empire.” He 
then granted the inhabitants of Jeru¬ 
salem many important immunities 
and privileges. 

After the death of Alexander, Jeru¬ 
salem fell into the power of the 
Ptolemies of Egypt, under whose 
mild rule it remained for 250 years. 
In b.c. 170 Antioehus Epiphanes 
plundered Jerusalem, and defiled the 
Temple. Two years afterwards he 
sent his general, Apollonius, to com- 
I plete the work of destruction. On 
the Sabbath day the soldiers were 
let loose, the general knowing that 
the Jews would not fight on that 
I day. All the able-bodied men were 
slaughtered, the women and chil- 
j dren being sold into slavery. Apol¬ 
lonius placed a garrison on Mount 
Zion, and neither priest nor lay¬ 
man was permitted to approach the 
sacred precincts of the Temple. The 
sacrifice and oblation ceased, and 
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Jerusalem was desolate. The Temple 
was dedicated to Jupiter Olympus, 
and the altar polluted by idolatrous 
sacrifices. Then arose the priestly 
family of the Asmoneans to revenge 
the injuries to their country and 
to vindicate the honour of their 
God ; and for twenty-six years Judas 
Maccabasus and his brothers carried 
on a contest with the Syrian monarch, 
until they succeeded in establishing 
the independence of their country 
and the supreme authority of their 
house. The year b.c. 143, when this 
was accomplished, became a new era 
for the Jewish nation, and it was 
used by Josephus and in the first 
book of the Maccabees. 

In b.c. 34 the last prince of the 
Asmonean line was murdered by the 
Roman prefect of Syria, and Herod 
the Great was made king of the Jews. 
Herod was an Idumsean by birth, 
ambitious, unscrupulous, and cruel; 
and he ruled the Jews with an iron 
sceptre, while he shocked their re¬ 
ligious feelings by the introduction 
of idolatrous rites. At the same time 
he did much to promote the material 
prosperity of the country, and he built 
and beautified many cities, his greatest 
architectural work being the restora¬ 
tion of the Temple at Jerusalem. This 
was commenced in the eighteenth 
year of his reign; and though the 
principal parts were completed in 
about nine years, the whole was not 
finished until after the lapse of forty- 
six years (St. Johnii. 20). The beauty 
and magnificence of this Temple were 
notorious (St. Matt. xxiv. 1, 2). 

In a.d. 70 the Romans stormed the 
city, massacred more than a million 
of Jews, and razed the Temple to the 
ground. The three great towers, Hippi- 
cus, Phasaelus, and Mariamne, were, 
by the order of Titus, left standing to 
protect the garrison and to show the 
strength of the fortress which the 
Romans had won. Several Jewish 
families clung to the ruins, but in 
130 they were banished by the Em¬ 
peror Adrian, who rebuilt the city 
and named it /Elia Capitolina, the 
former after his own prienomcn and 
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the latter in honour of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, to whom a fane was erected 
on the site of the Jewish Temple. 
Previous to this, Jerusalem had been 
wrested for a few short months out 
of the Roman hands by Barcochebas, 
the “ son of a star,” who was, how¬ 
ever, finally defeated at Bether in 
135. 

From the time of Adrian till that 
of Constantine little is known of the 
history of Jerusalem; but Chris¬ 
tianity appears to have been tole¬ 
rated in the pagan city, though 
Jews were rigidly excluded from it. 
When the Christian religion was 
established by Constantine, a stimu¬ 
lus was given to pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land, especially by the Em¬ 
peror’s mother, Helena, who, at the age 
of eighty, visited the so-called “ Holy 
Places,” and caused churches to be 
erected at Bethlehem, on Olivet, and 
elsewhere. To this pilgrimage of 
Helena is to be traced the source of 
many traditional sites, and, it is to be 
feared, of many egregious fallacies 
and mistakes. In that age of ignor¬ 
ance and superstition, pilgrims de¬ 
manded fixed localities for almost 
every sacred scene, and the monks 
and clergy gratified their wishes only 
too readily, holy sites being found or 
invented as soon as they were desired 
and sought for. The most notorious 
instance of this kind of invention 
is, perhaps, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre (see below). Under Con¬ 
stantine the Jews were allowed to 
visit Jerusalem, and in the reign of 
Julian the Apostate they even com¬ 
menced the rebuilding of the Temple 
But, according to contemporary au¬ 
thors, they were stopped by unearthly 
and ominous portents in 362; and, 
upon the death of Julian, they were 
forbidden to enter the city, except 
onoe a year to weep over the ruins 
of the Temple. This was the origin 
of the “ Place of Wailing.” 

Jerusalem was raised to the dignity 
of a patriarchate by a decree of the 
Council of Chalcedon. Justinian, 
whose reign commenced in 529, built 
a church in honour of the Virgin, 
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in the S. part of the Haram. In 
the beginning of the seventh century, 
Khosru (Khosroes) II. took Jerusalem 
by storm, massacred thousands of 
the inhabitants, including clergy, 
monks, and nuns, destroyed the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
carried off the Patriarch into cap¬ 
tivity. Before many years had 
passed the church had been rebuilt, 
and the Patriarch had returned to 
Jerusalem in triumph. In 636 the 
Moslems, under the Ehalif Omar, 
captured the city, the inhabitants 
surrendering on condition that their 
lives, their property, and their 
churches were secured to them. 
Omar gave orders for the erection of 
a mosque above the famous “ Bock ” 
on Mount Moriah, which was said to 
be the site of the Jewish Temple, 
and in 686 the Khalif Abd el-Melek 
erected the present Kubbct cs-Sakh- 
rah, or "Dome of the Rock” (see 
below). Justinian’s Church of the 
Virgin was, at the same time, con¬ 
verted into a mosque and called cl- 
Ak:a. 

Jerusalem remained in the power 
of the Khalifs of Damascus and 
Baghdad, who respected the rights of 
the Christians, and did not interfere 
with pilgrimages. About 967 the 
Fatimite monarchs of Cairo gained 
Jerusalem, oppressed the Christians, 
burned the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and committed the Pa¬ 
triarch to the flames. Hftkim, the 
third Fatimite khalif, an insanely 
vicious prince, who is notorious in 
connection with the history of the 
Druses (see Introduction), persecuted 
the Christians, and attempted to de¬ 
stroy the reputed Sepulchre of Christ 
itself. The church was demolished, 
but was rebuilt and completed in 1048. 
About this period the Seljfiks extended 
their conquests over Western Asia, 
and in 1083 Ortok obtained posses¬ 
sion of Jerusalem, and inflicted all 
kinds of barbarous outrages upon the 
Christian residents and pilgrims. 
This gave rise to the First Crusade, 
organised by Peter the Hermit, who, 
having visited the city and witnessed 


the barbarities, aroused the indigna* 
tion and chivalry of Europe by his 
eloquent zeal. Jerusalem was taken 
by the Crusaders in 1099, and the 
shrines and churches were purified 
from Moslem defilement. The city re¬ 
mained in the hands of the Christians 
for eighty-eight years, until it was cap¬ 
tured by Saladin in 1187. The walls 
of the city were pulled down, with 
the exception of those of the Haram 
and citadel, lest the Franks should 
again take possession of Jerusalem. 
In 1229 the city was delivered by 
treaty to the Crusaders, who en¬ 
deavoured to rebuild the walls ; but 
they were attacked and driven out 
by the Emir of Kerak. In 1243 the 
Christians again obtained possession, 
but after a few months they were 
finally expelled, and the Holy City 
has ever since remained under Mos¬ 
lem sway. 

V. Ancient Jerusalem. 

To most travellers the topography 
of ancient Jerusalem will be one of 
the most interesting and profitable 
studies. A general idea of the city 
may be gained in the first place by 
taking a map and surveying the scene 
from the most prominent points of 
view. The roof of the “ Tower of 
Davidthe N.W. corner of the walls; 
the crest of the hilt above Jeremiah’s 
Grotto ; the top of St. Stephen’s Oate; 
the S.E. angle of the Haram ; the S. 
brow of Zion; and, lastly, the Rus¬ 
sian tower on the summit of the 
Mount of Olives—these should be 
selected in turn; and from these 
vantage-grounds the hillB and valleys 
of Jerusalem should be carefully 
studied. This done, and the general 
outlines thoroughly mastered, the 
traveller should trace the lines of the 

(a) Ancient Walls. These were three 
in number, built at different periods 
to enclose separate quarters of the 
city. The first encircled Zion ; the 
second, Akra ; and the third, Bezetha. 
An immense amount of controversy 
and difference of opinion has existed 
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concerning the precise directions of 
these walls, especially with regard to \ 
the second wall, upon the identifica¬ 
tion of which greatly depends the 
question of the claims of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. It is im¬ 
possible in these pages to enter at 
any length into these discussions; 
hut the traveller is referred to the 
writings of Robinson, Sepp, Williams, 
Fergusson, Warren, Wilson, and 
others, and, more particularly, to 
the volume on “ Jerusalem ” (pp. 95- 
97) in the P.E. Memoirs , and to 
Conder’s Tent Work in Palestine. 
We will content ourselves with in¬ 
dicating the directions of the walls, 
according to the opinion which we 
have formed after a careful consider¬ 
ation of the matter. As regards the 
first wall, the description given by 
Josephus leaves little doubt about 
its direction. Beginning at the Tower 
of Hippicus, the site of which is 
almost certainly the present Tower 
of David, it ran S. along the brow 
of the Hill of Zion, through a place 
called Bethso, to the Gate of the 
Essenes. Both these places are un¬ 
known, but the wall probably fol¬ 
lowed the course of the present one 
as far as the S.W. corner, where, in 
the grounds of Bishop Gobat’s School 
and of the English Cemetery, the 
rock-scarps can still be clearly seen. 
It then stretched downwards to the 
Pool of Siloam, whence it pro¬ 
ceeded northward to the S.E. angle 
of the Haram. The foundations of 
the wall near this point were dis¬ 
covered by Sir Charles Warren in the 
course of his Jerusalem excavations. 
Hence it followed the line of the 
present E. wall of the city as far as 
the N.E. angle of the Haram. From 
the N.W. angle of the Haram, the 
wall ran across the Tyropceon and 
along the N. brow of Zion, almost in 
a direct line to the Tower of Hippicus. 
Close to the latter, and based on the 
same rocky crest, stood two other 
towers, called Phasaelns and Mari¬ 
anne. They were built by Herod the 
Great, and named, the former after his 
brother, and the latter after his wife. 
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In connection with the N. wall of 
Zion and its three great towers, Jose¬ 
phus mentions Herod’s Palace. It 
stood on the site of that founded by 
David, and was renowned for its mag¬ 
nificence. All around were cloistered 
courts, the columns in each being 
different. The open courts were 
clothed with verdure, and shady 
alleys, lined by deep conduits, passed 
through them. Fountains with 
bronze figures were studded about; 
and a wall 30 cubits high, with or¬ 
namental towers at equal intervals, 
enclosed the whole. This wall prob¬ 
ably skirted the W. brow of the 
Tyropceon, enclosing the Xystus , or 
Forum, attached to the E. side of the 
palace, which was connected at its S. 
end with the Temple court by a bridge 
over the valley. The open square at 
present included between the Grand 
New Hotel, the Tower of Herod, the 
Barracks, and Christ Church, was. 
occupied by a portion of Herod’s 
palace. The wall running along the 
W. brow of the Tyropceon valley, to¬ 
gether with those already described 
on the N., W., and S., enclosed the an¬ 
cient city of Jebus, afterwards sailed! 
the “ City of David ” (Josh. xv. 63; 2 
Sam. v. 7-9), and apparently corre¬ 
sponded to the walls rebuilt byNehe- 
miah after the Captivity (Neh. iv.) 

The second wall, which formed the 
boundary of the city in the time of 
Christ, was identical with the first on 
the W., S., and B. from the “ Gate 
Gennath” to the “Towerof Antonia.” 
Its only divergence was on the N. 
side of the city. The main point to 
be decided is the exact position of the 
“ Gate Gennath,” which is almost 
universally admitted to have been 
somewhere in the N. wall of the 
Upper City, and not very far from 
the Tower of Hippicus. The rock 
levels, taken with exceeding care and 
accuracy by the P.E. surveyors, have 
shed a great light upon the vexed 
question in dispute. They are fully 
described by Conder (Tent Work, 
chap, xii.) Assuming the maxim 
which he lays down, “fortresses 
I stand on hills, not in deep ravines,” 
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the second wall must have started 
from the first in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the present New 
Grand Hotel. Here existed a narrow 
saddle of high ground, separating the 
valleys on the E. and W. From this 
neck of elevated land the wall circled 
round to Antonia, as Josephus ex¬ 
pressly tells us. In other words, it 
had no zigzag lines, sharp angles, or 
corners, but swept round in one con¬ 
tinuous curve. In this case it must 
inevitably have included within the 
city the site of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Its northern gate 
occupied almost the same position as 
the present Damascus Gate, though 
the ground at this point was then 
considerably lower than now; for 
the top of the arch of the ancient 
gate can be seen at the present day, 
just inside the city and in the walls 
of the Damascus Gate. Its keystone 
stands only two or three feet above 
the surface of the ground now. Close 
beside are the massive walls of the 
ancient tower or guard-house which 
protected the gate. 

The third wall, built by Agrippa 
about ten years after the Crucifixion, 
enclosed the suburbs N. of the city. 
It Btarted from the Tower of Hippicus, 
and stretched northwards “ as far as 
the Tower of Psephinus. It passed 
thence opposite to the monuments of 
Helena, and, extending through the 
royal caverns, it.turned at the Corner 
tower near the place known as the 
Fuller’s Tomb, and, connecting itself 
with the old wall, terminated at the 
Valley of Kedron ” (Jos. Wars, v. 4). 

The “ Tower of Psephinus ” stood 
on the elevated ground now occupied 
by the Bussian hospice and buildings 
to the N.W. of the city. The “ monu¬ 
ments of Helena ” are identical with 
the so-called “ Tombs of the Kings ” 
(see below). The “ Fuller’s Tomb ” 
is not identified, but the “ Corner 
tower ” near it probably stood on the 
bold projecting angle of the hill, 
E. of the Tombs of the Kings, round 
which the Valley of Kedron sweeps to 
the 8. Thus we can with tolerable 
accuracy define the outline of the 
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third wall, from the Tower of t)avid 
to the Bussian buildings, thence to 
the Tombs of the Kings, and then 
following the brow of the hill above 
the Kedron valley, until it joined the 
old wall on the E. of the city. It is 
only right to add that some of the 
more recent authorities suppose that 
the Tower of Psephinus stood on the 
site of the present Kul’at Julftd, 
which was known in the twelfth 
century as Tancrcd's Towers. Those 
who hold this opinion make the third 
wall to coincide generally with the 
present N. wall of the city. But this 
appears to us to be wrong. 

The directions which we have in¬ 
dicated for the three walls of ancient 
Jerusalem are those which commend 
themselves to us after mature con¬ 
sideration of the best opinions and 
arguments; but the matter will al¬ 
ways remain more or less undecided 
until more thorough excavation shall 
bring to light the actual foundations 
of the walls. 

Still more vague and uncertain are 
the exact positions of the 

( b ) Ancient Gates of Jerusalem. 
Nehemiah enumerates several of 
these gates, but it is impossible to 
tell which were outer gates in the 
walls of the city, and which were 
inner entrances to the Temple en¬ 
closure. The descriptions of these 
gates occur in Neh. ii. 13-15, iii. 
1-20, xii. 31-40; and in addition 
we have casual references made to 
some of them in other books of the 
Old Testament. Thus in 2 Kings 
xiv. 13 the “Corner Gate” is men¬ 
tioned, and in Jer. xxxvii. 13 we read 
of the “ Gate of Benjamin; ” whilst 
Josephus speaks of the “ Gate Gen- 
nath ” and the “ Gate of theEssenes ” 
(see above). The list, as given by 
Nehemiah, includes the following: 
Sheep Gate, Fish Gate, Old Gate, 
Valley Gate, Dung Gate, Fountain 
Gate, Water Gate, Horse Gate, and 
Gate Miphkad ; also the Prison Gate 
and the Gate of Ephraim. Some inci¬ 
dental notices assist us to locate cer- 
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tain of these gates. It is evident 
that in the list given in Neh. iii. 1-20 
the gates are mentioned in order. 
Now, the Fountain Gate is said to 
have been close to the Pool of Siloam, 
from which it no doubt received its 
name; and from Jer. Iii. 7 we con¬ 
clude that it stood at the S.E. angle 
of the first wall, at the foot of the 
Tyropceon valley, and just where the 
wall turned upwards towards the cor¬ 
ner of the Haram enclosure. The 
Water Gate, Horse Gate, and Gate 
Miphkad appear to have been situ¬ 
ated in the E. wall of the city, and 
probably opened into the Temple 
courts from the brow of the Kedron 
valley. The Sheep Gate seems to 
have been near the Pool of Bethesda; 
and, if the latter be correctly placed 
in the grounds of the Church of St. 
Anne (see below), the Sheep Gate 
probably occupied the site of the 
present Gate of St. Stephen. The 
Valley Gate is said to have stood 
••before the dragon well” (Neh. ii. 
13). This has generally been sup¬ 
posed to have been the Birket Ma- 
milla ; in which case the gate itself 
would have been at or near the 
present Jaffa Gate. Warren and Con- 
der, however, identify the “dragon 
well ” with ’Ain Umm ed-Deraj, the 
so-called “Virgin’s Fount; ’ and, if 
this be correct, the Valley Gate must 
have been on the E. side of the city. 
The Dung Gate appears to have been 
situated between this and the Foun¬ 
tain Gate (ibid. ii. 13, iii. 13-15), and 
would either havejbeen near the S.W. 
brow of Zion 'or on the E. slope of 
Ophel, according to the position which 
we assign to the Valley Gate. Bethso, 
mentioned by Josephus (see above), 
signifies the “Dung House,” and is 
expressly said to have been on the S. 
brow of Zion, between the Tower of 
Hippicusand the Gateof the Essenes, 
and this, perhaps, helps us to identify 
the position of the Dung Gate, and 
militates against Warren’s and Con- 
der’s theory. The Prison Gate we 
know nothing about, but the “ Gate 
of Ephraim ” and the “ Gate of Ben¬ 
jamin ” were probably one and the 
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same, opening out towards the N., as 
their names would appear to indi¬ 
cate, and in all probability occupy¬ 
ing the position of the Damascus 
Gate of the modern city. 

The next point of interest with re¬ 
gard to ancient Jerusalem is the posi¬ 
tion of the 

(c) Hills on which it stood. The 
first in importance, as in height and 
size, is 

(1) Mount Zion. About the iden¬ 
tity of this hill there is now but very 
little question or doubt. It occupies 
the S.W. section of the city, extend¬ 
ing considerably farther S. than Mo¬ 
riah and Ophel (see below). The W. 
and S. sides rise abruptly from the 
Valley of Hinnom, and the S. brow 
of Zion is bold and prominent. Its 
position, separated from other heights 
and overhanging deep valleys, makes 
it appear loftier than any other por¬ 
tion of the city, though it is in reality 
lower than the ground at the N.W. 
angle of the walls. It stands 300 ft. 
above the Valley of Hinnom, where 
it bends to the E., and is 500 ft. 
higher than the junction of the two 
valleys of Hinnom and Kedron at Bir 
Eyfib. On the E., Mount Zion de¬ 
scends gradually to the Tyropceon 
valley towards the S., but as we pro¬ 
ceed northward the descent is steeper, 
until, nearly facing the S.W. angle of 
the Haram, there is a precipice of rock 
from 20 ft. to 30 ft. high. The N. 
limit of Zion may be marked roughly 
by the course of David Street, which 
runs above the bed of the ancient 
Tyropceon. Zion was called the 
“Upper City,” and consisted of a 
level tract extending in length from 
the citadel to the Tomb of David— 
about 600 yds.—and in breadth from 
the city wall to the E. side of the 
Armenian convent—about 250 yds. 
It was the first spot in Jerusalem 
oocupied by buildings. Upon it stood 
the stronghold of the Jebusites, who 
so long defied the Israelites, until the 
hill and its fortress were at length 
captured by King David (Numb. xiii. 
29; Josh. xv. 63; Judges i. 21; 2 Saw, 
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v. 5-8). Upon this hill David built 
his palace, and here for more than 500 
years the kings of Judah lived. David 
and fourteen of his successors on the 
throne were buried on Mount Zion. 
The “Upper City” was the last to 
hold out against the Romans under 
Titus ; and it was not until some time 
after the rest of Jerusalem had been 
laid in ashes, and the Temple courts 
had been occupied by the enemy, that 
the remnant of the Jews upon Mount 
Zion fell to the attacks of the Romans, 
and perished around the palaces and 
tombs of their kings. 

(2) Mount Moriah. There is no 
doubt about the position of this hill, 
upon which the threshing-floor of 
Oman the Jebusite once stood, on 
the site afterwards chosen for the 
Temple of Solomon. The excavations 
and researches of Sir Charles Warren 
and the other members of the Jeru¬ 
salem Survey have revealed beyond all 
question the foundations of the Tem¬ 
ple. Moriah presented originally the 
appearance of a conspicuous bare 
mound of rock in the centre of a ridge, 
breaking down abruptly on every side, 
and having on its summit a narrow 
platform. The substructions which 
have been erected for the support of 
the level plateau, now known by the 
name of the Hamm, have completely 
hidden from view the natural con¬ 
tours of the hill. Beneath the “ Dome 
of the Rock,” however, is still to be 
seen the naked surface of the former 
crest of Moriah. The hill itself is a 
section of the long ridge which ex¬ 
tends along the W. brow overhanging 
the valley of the Kedron. It was 
separated from Zion by the Tyro- 
poeon valley, and was bounded on 
the N. by a small declivity, probably 
occupying the site of Birhet Israel 
(see below), which divided it from the 
rest of the ridge. 

Moriah is supposed by most author¬ 
ities to have been the scene of the 
sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham (but 
see Mount Gerizim, Rte. 12). It is ; 
next mentioned in connection with ; 
Oman, or Araunah, the Jebusite (see I 
2 Sam. xxiv. 16-25 ; 1 Chron. xxi. | 


15-30; 2 Chron. iii. 1), and with the 
building of Solomon’s Temple. 

The section of the ridge which ex¬ 
tended S. from Moriah to the junc¬ 
tion of the Tyropooon and Kedron 
valleys at the Pool of Siloam was 
called 

(3) Ophel, or Ophla. The top is 
broad, but there is a rapid descent, 
till it terminates in a cliff overhang¬ 
ing the Pool. The whole is now cul¬ 
tivated in terraces like Zion, and is 
planted with olives and fruit-trees. 
Its M. end, at the base of the Haram 
wall, is 50 ft. lower than the top of 
Moriah. Thence to its termination 
is 520 yds., and the breadth of its 
summit is about 300 ft. 

Ophel is first mentioned by name 
in 2 Chron. xxvii. 3, when Jotham 
repaired the walls around it. Manas- 
seh again restored and fortified them 
about fifty years later (ibicl. xxxiii. 
14). After the return of the Jews from 
captivity Nehemiah rebuilt this wall, 
and allotted Ophel tetruriHe thin ires, 
or Temple servants (Neh. iii> 26,27). 
Sir Charles Warren discovered the 
foundations of this wall from the S.E. 
angle of the Haram as far aA the Pool 
of Siloam. - ' 

(4) Akra is called by Josephus 
the “Lower City,” or “Lower Mar¬ 
ket,” to distinguish it from Zion, the 
“ Upper City,” or “ Market.” It was 
separated from the latter by the 
Tyropaion valley, or, rather, by that 
part of it which ran from W. to E. 
along the course of the present David 
Street. Thus Akra was situated to 
the N. of Zion, and was the ridge ex¬ 
tending from the N.W. angle of the 
modern city almost as far as the W. 
side of the Haram. It thus embraced 
the present Christian quarter, includ¬ 
ing the site of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The best general view of 
this hill is obtained from the top of 
the governor's house. Its slopes can 
also be discerned in going up from 
the Jaffa Gate to the Latin convent; 

; and, again, in descending from the 
; convent to the Damascus Gate. Akra 
I is not mentioned by name in the 
I Bible, but Josephus frequently speaks 
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fl k°ut J t. According to his account, 
the hill was once considerably higher 
than it is at present, but its summit 
was levelled in the time of the Asmo- 
neans, in order that the Temple 
might appear above it (Wars, v.4,1). 
He also tells us that in his time there 
was an approach from Akra to the 
Temple area,“by many steps down into ' 
tte valley, and from this up again on 
the other side” (Ant. xv. 11, 5). Its 
E. boundary was formed by a “ broad | 
valley,” which is now in a great 
measure filled in, its course being 
marked by Damascus Street. The 
ancient gate leading from the Temple 
court to Akra probably corresponded 
in position to the present Bdb el- 
Kotonin, or “Gate of the Cotton 
Merchants.” 

(5) Bezetha appears to have been 
the ridge N. of Moriah, or the Tem¬ 
ple area, and extending from the 
Birket Israel as far as the road to 
Jericho, near Jeremiah’s Grotto. Like 
Akra, it is not mentioned in the Bible, 
and Josephus alone supplies us with 
the means of identifying its name 
and locality. He tells us that it was 
“ separated from Antonia,” and “ over¬ 
shadowed the Temple on the north” 

( Wars, v. 5,8). He also says that 
“it lay over against Antonia, from 
which it was separated by a deep 
fosse, purposely excavated to cut off 
the communication between the hill 
and the foundation of Antonia ” (ibid. 
v.4, 2). There is little doubt that this 
“ deep fosse ” is none other than the 
Birket Israel. Bezetha was origin¬ 
ally a suburb of Jerusalem, and its 
name, so Josephus informs us, was 
identical with Ceenopolis (“the Empty 
City ”), probably because it was less 
densely populated than the other 
quarters. Bezetha is a broad, irre¬ 
gular ridge. Its E. side descends by 
rocky declivities into the valley of the 
Kedron. Its W. boundary is Damas¬ 
cus Street, and on the N. is a deep 
fosse with a rocky mound beyond. 
A good idea of the formation of 
Bezetha can be gained by walking 
round along the top of the city wall 
fromtheDamascustotheSt.Stephen’s 


Gate. Atthetimeof Christ the greater 
part of Bezetha lay outside the walls 
of Jerusalem, in the confines of which 
it was not included until Agrippa built 
the third wall. Its breadth near the 
Haram is 450 yds., but it gradually 
expands towards the N. until it is 
more than double that breadth. 

Having now described the hills of 
Jerusalem, we proceed to speak of its 

(d) Valleys. 

(1) The Tyropaeon, called also the 
“Valley of the Cheesemongers,” has 
been clearly defined by the rock- 
levels taken by the P.E. Survey. 
As already stated, it swept round two 
sides of Mount Zion, commencing 
at the Jaffa Gate, and running 
E. for 500 yds., then turning at rt. 
angles, and running S. to the Pool 
of Siloam. The Tyropceon is not 
mentioned in Scripture; but, both 
from the accounts given by Josephus 
and from the rock-level survey, it is 
evident that the valley was once much 
deeper than at present, especially at 
its N. end, where it has been almost 
completely filled up by the dibris of 
the walls, palaces, houses, etc., of the 
ancient City of Zion. 

(2) The Kedron, or Valley of Jeho- 
shaphat. The latter name is the 
one by which this valley is generally 
known to the Jews, who believe that 
here will be held the final Judgment. 
This belief is based on the passages, 
Joel iii. 2,12, though there is nothing 
to show that the prophet was alluding 
to the valley of the Kedron in these 
passages. Notwithstanding this, both 
Moslems and Christians have adopted 
the tradition of the Jews ; and both 
sides of the valley are crowded with 
cemeteries, the slopes to the W. be¬ 
neath the Haram wall being appro¬ 
priated by the Moslems, whilst those 
on the E., on the side of Olivet, are 
filled with Jewish graves. The head 
of the Kedron valley commences about 
lj m. N.W. of the Damascus Gate, 
the depression at first being shallow, 
and the valley deepening gradually as 
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it proceeds farther S. For the first 
£ m. it runs towards the city, then it 
sweeps round to the E., being crossed 
bythe Damaseusroad, near the Tombs 
of the Kings (see below). After con¬ 
tinuing its E. course for about J m. 
it turns 3., opening up a wide basin, 
which is crossed by the road to Ana- 
thoth and Michmash. As it advances 
S. the valley becomes narrower and 
deeper. Opposite St. Stephen’s Gate 
the depth is 100 ft. and the breadth 
400 ft. A zigzag path descends from 
the gate and crosses the valley to the 
Mount of Olives. It is here joined by 
the new carriage-road to Jericho. 
Below the bridge the valley contracts, 
and traces of a watercourse appear. 
Except in winter and early spring the 
brook Kedron is merely a dry stony 
bed. On the 1. is a group of rock-cut 
tombs, amongst them those known by 
the names of Absalom, Zechariah, and 
St. James (see below), whilst on the 
rt., 200 ft. overhead, towers the mas¬ 
sive wall of the Haram. After an¬ 
other 500 yds. is the “ Fountain of the 
Virgin,” probably identical with En- 
rogel.in a deep cave on the rt. Siloam, 
now called Siltodn, appears on the 1., 
straggling along the sides of the moun¬ 
tain ; and as the junction with the 
Tyropceon approaches, the valley be¬ 
comes wider, leaving a level tract for 
cultivation. Here were the “ King’s 
Gardens ” mentioned by Nehemiah 
(iii. 15), extending to the mouth of 
the Hinnom valley, which joins the 
Kedron at the well called Bir Eydb. 

The brook Kedron is first men¬ 
tioned in connection with the flight 
of David from his son Absalom 
(2 Sam. xv. 23). It is frequently 
referred to afterwards in the Bible 
(1 Kings ii. 37, xv. 13; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 4, 6, 12; 2 Chron. xv. 16, 
xxix. 16, xxx. 14; Jer. xxxi. 40). 
From these passages it appears that 
the valley of the Kedron was used as 
a receptacle for refuse and rubbish ; 
and from one of them (2 Kings 
xxiii. 6) it is evident that from 
early times Jews were buried here. 
But Kedron is, after all, best known 
by Christians through its connection 


with the scenes of the Saviour's Pas¬ 
sion (St. John xviii. 1). The Arabio 
name for the valley is ! 1 "ddy en-Ndr, 
or “ Valley of Fire,” and the Chris¬ 
tian natives call it “ Wady Sitti 
Miriam,” or “ Valley of my Lady 
Mary.” 

(3) The Valley of Hinnom, or Wddy 
Rabdbeh , commences on the W. of 
the city, its upper part resembling a 
large shallow basin, in the centre of 
which, about 700 yds. from the Jaffa 
Gate and nearly opposite to Howard's 
hotel, is an ancient reservoir of con¬ 
siderable size, called Birket Mamilla, 
and commonly known as the “Upper 
Pool of Gihon.” At the Jaffa Gate 
the valley turns S-, between Zion on 
the one side and a rocky acclivity on 
the other; and 290 yds. below it is 
crossed by the arched aqueduct from 
Solomon’s Pools. A short distance 
farther on is Birket es-Sultdn, on 
the rt. This is generally known a3 
the “ Lower Pool of Gihon,” but the 
P.E. Survey has identified the pools 
elsewhere (see below). The road to 
Bethlehem and Hebron crosses the 
valley by an embankment to the S. 
of the Birket es-Sult&n. About 140 
yds. lower down, the valley turns to 
theE., and rapidly increases in depth 
as it passes along the S. boundary of 
Mount Zion, which rises nobly above 
it. The scenery here is wild and 
picturesque; the hill on the S. side 
rises in broken cliffs, filled with rock- 
cut tombs, and supporting here and 
there a few olive-trees. This hill is 
called Jebel Abu Tor, and its tra¬ 
ditional ecclesiastical name is the 
“ Hill of Evil Counsel.” High up 
on the ruggedbankisthe reputed site 
of Aceldama, now called Hak cl-Dum, 
directly opposite to the Pool of 
Siloam (Si. Matt, xxvii. 7, 8; Acts 
i. 19). Whether this be the correct 
site of the “Field of Blood” is un¬ 
certain, but it has always been greatly 
revered by Christians, and many pil¬ 
grims have been buried here. The 
soil is said to promote decomposi¬ 
tion ; and on this account many ship¬ 
loads of it were carried away to the 
Campo Santo at Pisa in the year 
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1218 (Pocock’s Description of the 
East, p. 25). There is a fine rock- 
out and masonry vault at this place, 
apparently of Crusading work. 

The rock-tombs in the neighbour¬ 
hood of this site have imperfect 
Hebrew and Greek inscriptions ; but 
few of them are legible, and the 
tombs themselves are of little in¬ 
terest. 

The Valley of Hinnom was a part 
of the boundary-line between the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, Jeru¬ 
salem itself being situated in the 
latter tribe (Josh. xv. 7, 8, xviii. 16, 
17). Hinnom became notorious on 
account of the idolatrous rites of Baal 
and Molech which were practised 
there; and at “ the high places of 
Tophet,” which, according to Jerome, 
were situated at the mouth of the 
valley, near to the present Bir Eyub, 
the terrible sacrifices were carried 
on, when the sons and daughters of 
the worshippers were made to pass 
through the fire (2 Kings xxiii. 10, 
13 ; Jer. vii. 31). According to Jewish 
tradition, the statue of Molech was of 
brass, with the body of a man and 
the head of an ox. The interior was 
hollow, and fitted up with a furnace 
by which the statue was made red 
hot. The children to be sacrificed 
were then placed in its arms, while 
drums were beaten to drown their 
cries. These fearful rites were first 
established by Solomon (1 Kings xi. 
7), although the Israelites had been 
occasionally addicted to them from 
the time of their journey through the 
wilderness (Lev. xx. 1-5, xviii. 21 ; 
Ezek. xx. 23-31). Josiah finally 
abolished the idolatrous sacrifices 
and “ defiled ” Tophet and Hinnom, 
converting the locality into a ceme¬ 
tery, the traces of which continue to 
this day (2 Kings xxiii. 10, 13; Jer. 
xix. 6-15). Molech and Milcom were 
virtually the same god, the words 
signifying respectively “ King ” and 
“ their King.” 

The Wady Bab&beh is unbearably 
hot in the summer months; and 
hence we can understand how the 
valley was regarded as a type of 


Gehenna, or hell. Sir Charles War¬ 
ren has suggested that this valley 
was not Hinnom, which he identifies 
with the Valley of Jehoshaphat; but 
there seems little foundation for this 
theory, although it found favour with 
Dean Stanley. 

(e) We have now described the 
hills and valleys of Jerusalem itself. 
It remains to speak of those hills 
from which Jerusalem was separated 
by its two great valleys on the E. and 
S. respectively. The first is the ever 
memorable 

Mount of Olives, now called Jehel 
et-Ttir, or “ Mount of Light.” It is 
more a ridge than a mount, running 
parallel to Moriah, and divided into 
several crests by intervening depres¬ 
sions. Its graceful outlines are con¬ 
spicuous from almost every part of 
the city ; and, rising as it does to a 
height of 220 ft. above Moriah, it is 
a striking object from all points of 
view. On the summit of the central 
crest the Bussians have erected a 
lofty tower of four storeys, from any 
one of which a wonderfully extensive 
and most interesting prospect is ob¬ 
tained. Around the tower are some 
Russian buildings, and on the side 
of the mountain is an elaborate new 
Russian church. These edifices 
greatly interfere with the simple 
beauty of the sacred hill, and strike 
the visitor as obtrusive eyesores, 
marring the lovely and peaceful asso¬ 
ciations which formerly constituted 
so powerful a charm in the white 
and stony slopes of Olivet. A com¬ 
paratively modern Arab village, called 
Kefr et-Tilr, is situated near the top 
of the mount. A few olive-trees 
dotted amongst the terraces and 
ledges of rock alone remain now as 
relics of the shady groves which once 
gave to this sacred mountain its 
immortal name. Three paths ascend 
the hill, branching off the one from 
the other at the Garden of Gcth- 
semane. The most N. path, which is 
steep and rugged, is probably that by 
which David ascended the hill when 
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fleeing from his rebel son Absalom 
(2 Sam. xv. 30). The middle path 
leads to Bethany over the summit of 
Olivet; but the way is fatiguing, and 
the route bad. The lowest or S. road 
is now adapted for carriages, and 
along it one can drive to Bethany 
(see Rte. 10, a). 

Every visitor to Jerusalem will 
naturally climb the Mount of 
Olives and view the landscape 
from its commanding summit. The 
best time for this is either in the 
early morning or towards sunset 
in the afternoon. Then the valleys 
are in shade, and the hills are thrown 
into bold relief. Taking our stand 
on one of the storeys of the Russian 
tower, we look down the side of 
Olivet into the Kedron valley, on 
the 1. bank of which can be seen, 
through the olive-trees, the top of 
Absalom’s Pillar and the fiat grave¬ 
stones of the Jewish cemetery. Far¬ 
ther to the 1. are the grey cliffs and 
straggling houses of Siloam. Be¬ 
yond the ravine are the walls of 
Jerusalem, with the beautiful Haram 
immediately facing us. The octa¬ 
gonal Mosque of Omar, with the 
smaller 11 Dome of the Chain ” in 
front, the flagged platform around, 
the olives, cypresses, minarets, and 
arcades—are clearly exposed to our 
view; whilst at the S. extremity of 
the area is the Mosque of el-Alcsa, 
with its peaked roofs and dome. At 
the N. corner of the Haram is the 
pasha’s residence, distinguished by 
the tall minaret beside it, and oc¬ 
cupying the site of the Tower of An¬ 
tonia. The massive masonry of the 
wall at the S.E. corner of the city, 
the “ Golden Gate,” the “ Gate of St. 
Stephen,” and the square towers at 
the N.E. angle, lie before us; and we 
can clearly distinguish between Be- 
zetha on the N., Moriah in the centre, 
and Ophel on the S. Behind this 
threefold ridge rises the W. section 
of the city. To the rt. is Akra, on 
which we can discern the white build¬ 
ings of the I,atin convent and the 
two domes and square tower of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. To 
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' the N., beyond the Damascus Gate, 
is the rounded crest of the hill over 
t Jeremiah's Grotto, now used as a 
Moslem cemetery, but sacred for ever 
as the site of Calvary (see below). 

! To the S. of Akra, its limits marked 
by the towers of the citadel on the 
1 N. and the Tomb of David on the S., 
stands Zion, the most prominent of 
all the hills. In its centre is the 
dome of the Armenian convent, and 
nearer to the citadel can be distin¬ 
guished the Anglican church. Away 
beyond the city to the W. and N.W. 
is the rapidly increasing suburb, of 
which the extensive Russian build¬ 
ings are the most conspicuous ob¬ 
jects. To the S. of Zion, beyond 
the Valley of Hinnom, is the Hill of 
Evil Counsel, and behind it stretches 
the Plain of Eephaim, or “Valley 
of the Giants.” The Convent of 
Elias, on the road to Bethlehem, can 
be seen to the S. about 3 m. distant. 
Neby Samwll, the ancient Mizpah (?), 
stands out prominently in the dis 
tance to the N.W. Far away to the 
N. can be seen Beeroth (Bireh) and 
Ramah (R&m), with the ridge of 
Scopus in the foreground. 

The W. view from the summit of 
Olivet is scarcely inferior in interest 
to that upon which we have been 
gazing, and it far exceeds it in 
extent, grandeur, and wildness. The 
“ Wilderness of Judrea ” lies out¬ 
stretched before us, commencing 
almost at our very feet, and shelving 
down, in a succession of naked hills 
and grey glens, to the Jordan valley 
and the Dead Sea, a large section of 
which is clearly seen. Behind all 
rises a long, high mountain-wall, 
from north to south, as far as the 
eye can reach. The portion to the 
S. is formed by the mountains of 
Moab, with those of Gilead to the N. 
The conical summit of Jcbcl Fur- 
eidis, or “ the Frank Mountain,” is 
a prominent object amongst the 
desert hills to the S. of us. 

The Mount of Olives is inseparably 
connected with the latter days of our 
Saviour’s life, and here we should 
read with care and attention St. Matt. 
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xxiv., xxv. On its slopes He was 
wont to spend His evening hours in 
rest and prayer (St. Luke xxi. 37); at 
its base He endured His bitter agony 
(St. Matt. xxvi. 39); and from its sum¬ 
mit He ascended to heaven (St. Luke 
xxiv. 50, 01; Acts i. 12). 

The Hill of Evil Counsel, on the 
S. of the Valley of Hinnom, derives 
its name from an unreliable monkish 
tradition which calls the ruins on 
its top the “country-house of 
Caiaphas,” and this would make it 
the scene of the conspiracy of the 
Sanhedrin to put Jesus of Nazareth 
to death. The tradition is not older 
than the fifteenth century, and there 
is nothing on the hill to justify a 
visit. 

To the E. of this hill, and S. of 
Olivet, is another eminence, rising 
above the village of Sihvan (Siloam). 
This is called 

The Mount of Offence, or Jcbel 
Baten cl-Hawa. The origin of its 
name appears to be obscure, and 
there are no remains upon it of any 
importance. 

Our next attention will be paid to 
the 

(f) Fools and Fountains of ancient j 
Jerusalem. At present the city is 
chiefly supplied with water by its , 
cisterns. Most houses have re- j 
servoirs, either rock-cut or formed 
of strong masonry work vaulted over, 
with a small opening at the top to . 
catch the winter rains from the roofs 
and courtyards. Many of these are j 
ancient, and the visitor may like to j 
inspect some. Amongst others, the 
following may be mentioned: The 
Cistern of Helena, in the convent of 
the Copts, to the E. of the Holy j 
Sepulchre; a cistern in the Church 
of the Flagellation, another in the 
Latin convent, another to the E. of 
the Damascus Gate, and several 
among the olive-groves N. of the 
city. In addition to the rain-water 
from these cisterns, the ancient city 
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was supplied with water by the great 
aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools (Ete. 
10, b), and there were also several 
large open reservoirs, the sides of 
which were cemented. The follow¬ 
ing are those of which the Bible 
speaks: 

(1) The Upper Pool of Gilton. 
Like many other ancient spots 
in Jerusalem, there seems to be a 
great difficulty in identifying this 
pool. From Isa. vii. 3, xxxvi. 2, and 
2 Chron. xxxii. 30, it would appear 
that Gihon stood on the W. side of 
the city, and should be identified 
with Birket Mamilla. This view is 
; corroborated by the fact that the 
water from this reservoir is conducted 
! by a subterranean conduit to the 
j cisterns of the citadel as well as to 
| the Hammdm el-Batrak, commonly 
called the “ Pool of Hezekiah,” the 
conduit passing under the city wall 
near the Jaffa Gate. On the other 
hand, there was clearly a fountain 
of living water connected with the 
Upper Pool of Gihon, and for some 
reason it was called the Dragon, or 
Serpent Well. Now, about the centre 
of the Ophel hill, to the E., in the 
Kedron valley, is the “ Fountain of 
the Virgin ” (’Ain Umm cd-Dcraj ), 
which is an intermittent spring, 
whose waters communicate with the 
Pool of Siloam by a rock-cut canal 
which runs in a serpentine course 
through the hill. The natives still 
call this fountain the “ Dragon’s 
Well,” from a legendary tradition 
that a dragon swallows up the water 
when awake, the water rising again 
whilst he is asleep : hence the in¬ 
termittent nature of the flow. On 
these accounts the P.E. Survey has 
identified this place with the Upper 
Pool of Gihon. The water springs 
up at the bottom of a cave, 25 ft. 
deep, excavated in the rock of Ophel. 
Descending sixteen steps, we reach a 
chamber 18 ft. long by 10 ft. wide and 
10 ft. high, its sides being built of 
old stones, and its roof a pointed 
arch. Another flight of fourteen steps 
leads us down into a roughly hewn 
grotto, at the bottom of which is the 
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water. The intermittent flow is very 
irregular, occurring generally about 
two or three times a day in spring, 
and only once in two or three days 
in autumn. The Virgin’s Fountain 
is probably the “ King’s Pool” men¬ 
tioned in Neh. ii. 14, and it is 
certainly the one called by Josephus 
“ Solomon’s Reservoir,” which was 
on the E. side of Ophel, between 
the Pool of Siloam and the S. side of 
the Temple. 

(2) The Lower Pool , spoken of by 
Isaiah (xxii. 9), is placed at Birket 
es-Sult&n by those who advocate the 
claims of Birket Mamilla for the 
Upper Pool. The Birket es-Sultlin 
is, however, comparatively modern, 
having been constructed by the 
Teutonic knights about 1170, and 
repaired by Sultan Suleiman Ibn 
Selim between the years 1520 and 
1566. It is an enormous reser¬ 
voir, formed by damming up the 
W&dy Rabiibeh, or Hinnom valley, 
at the place where the road to 
Bethlehem crosses it. There is 
nothing to show that a pool existed 
here in ancient days; and it is far 
more probable that the “ lower pool ” 
referred to by Isaiah was identical 
with 

(S) The Pool of Siloam, or Siloah, 
as it is called in Neh. iii. 15. Its 
modern name is 'Ain Siliodn. The 
present pool consists of modern 
masonry, 15 ft. long from N. to S., 
and 18 ft. broad from E. to W. Its 
average depth is 20 ft., and on the 
N. is an archway 5 ft. wide, leading to 
a small modern vault 12 ft. long. The 
Pool of Siloam was formerly much 
larger than at present, and it prob¬ 
ably extended on the E. to the rocky 
scarp, in which is a channel com¬ 
municating with the old pool. This 
latter pool is formed by a very mas¬ 
sive dam of ancient masonry, extend¬ 
ing at least 95 ft. E. and W., and [ 
situated about 100 yds. S.E. of the i 
present Pool of Siloam. The ancient | 
rock-cut reservoir has been in a great, 
measure filled up with rubbish, and 
the present pool is but a fragmentary | 
portion of it. The water is supplied ; 


from the Virgin's Fount (see 
above) by a rock-cut tunnel of great 
interest. An ancient Hebrew in¬ 
scription was discovered in this 
| tunnel by some Jewish boys in 1880, 
on a rock tablet about 5 yds. from 
the mouth of the tunnel. The tablet 
; was about 27 in. square, and the 
inscription, which was of six lines, 
occupied the lower portion of it. The 
inscription has been translated by 
Professor Sayce, and it appears 
to commemorate the completion of 
the boring of the tunnel. From the 
character of its letters, it is supposed 
to date from some period between the 
eighth and sixth century b.c., and 
may possibly be the record of the 
work described in 2 Chron. xxxii. 
30; Eeclus. xlviii. 17. Professor 
Sayce, however, is inclined to think 
that it is as old as the time of Solo¬ 
mon. (A full account of this inscrip¬ 
tion, as well as of the explorations of 
the tunnel, will be found in P.E. 1Mem. 
“ Jerusalem,” pp. 346-365.) Last year 
(1890) the tablet was stolen, but it 
has since been recovered. The rock- 
cut tunnel between the Virgin’s 
Fount and the Pool of Siloam 
is 1708 ft., or nearly £ mile, in 
length. A church once stood over 
the latter pool (Antony of Piacenza, 
600), and the two pillar-stumps now 
standing in the middle of the pool 
may perhaps be the remains of it. 
Siloam is only three times mentioned 
in the Bible (Isa. viii. 6 ; Neh. iii. 15 ; 
St.Johnix. 7), but its position is fixed 
with certainty by the descriptions 
given of it by Josephus. 

The next important pool to notice 
is 

(4) The Pool of Bethesda. About 
the identity of this, again, there have 
been many controversies and opinions. 
Robinson placed it at the Virgin’s 
Fountain, owing to the intermittent 
character of the flow of water in the 
latter. Warren and Conder have 
suggested the curious well, W. of the 
Haram, called Hammdm esh-Shefa, 
or “the Bath of Healing,” which 
supplies the Turkish bath near the 
Bab el-Kotonin. Others, again, be- 
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lieve the true site of Bethesda to 
have been the Twin Pools near the 
N.W. angle of the Haram enclosure. 
This was the ecclesiastical tradition 
from the fourth till the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. A later tradition, and that 
adopted by dragomans in general, 
locates the pool at Birket Israel, at 
the N.E. corner of the Haram. It is 
probable, however, that all these 
identifications are wrong, and that 
the true Bethesda is to be found in 
the subterranean cisterns in the 
grounds belonging to the Church of 
St. Anne. These cisterns are ap¬ 
proached by a flight of difficult steps, 
partly cut out of the rock and partly 
formed of masonry work. They have 
been arched over, but the arches fell 
partially in, in the spring of 1891. 
The form of the two cisterns explains 
the “five porches” (St. John v. 2), 
there having been four corridors along 
the outer sides, and a fifth between 
the two pools or cisterns. 

(5) The Pool of Hezekiah (2 Kings 
xx. 20; 2 Chron. xxxii. 30) is popu¬ 
larly supposed to be identical with 
the Hamm&m el-Batrdk, or “ Patri¬ 
arch’s Bath,” which lies in the centre 
of a group of buildings on the W. 
side of Christian Street. This pool 
is 240 ft. long by 144 ft. wide, and 
is rather shallow. The bottom is the 
natural rock, levelled and covered 
with cement, and it is supplied with 
water by a small aqueduet from Bir¬ 
ket Mamilla. If the latter is the Upper 
Pool of Gihon, the Hammdm el- 
Batrdk is probably rightly identified 
with the Pool of Hezekiah, as we 
learn from the passage in 2 Chron. 
that the two pools were connected by 
a channel. If, however, the P.E. 
Survey is correct, and the Virgin’s 
Fountain is the Pool of Gihon, then 
the Pool of Hezekiah can be no other 
than that of Siloam. 

(6) The Well of Enrogel (2 Sam,. 
xvii. 17; 1 Kings i. 9) was for several 
centuries identified with Btr Eyftb, to 
the S. of the Pool of Siloam, and at 
the junction of the Valleys of Hin- 
nom and Kedron. But M. Clermont- 
Ganneau recovered “ the stone of 
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Zoheleth ” (1 Kings i. 9) at a rocky 
plateau near the centre of the village 
of Silwan, which is still called in 
Arabic “ Zeholeh ,” and this identifi¬ 
cation necessarily fixes Enrogel at 
the Virgin’s Fountain. 

(7) A small tank within the Jaffa 
Gate, opposite the citadel, is some¬ 
times called the Pool of Bathsheba, 
in reference to 2 Sam. xi. 2; but 
there is nothing to justify this appel¬ 
lation. 

It remains merely to speak of the 
great 

(8) Cisterns and Reservoirs under 
the Temple area. These are many 
in number, and of enormous extent. 
Ancient writers, both Jewish and 
Gentile, as well as the universal tra¬ 
dition of Jews, Christians, and Mos¬ 
lems, affirmed the existence of inex¬ 
haustible supplies of water beneath 
the Haram (see Ecclus. 1. 3; Jos. 
Ant. xii. 2, 2; Tacitus, Hist. v. 12; 
Ant. Aug. Itin. 590, <&c.). These sub¬ 
terranean cisterns have been fully 
explored, and it has been found that 
a great part of the Haram is hollowed 
out underneath into vast caves and 
grottoes. (A full account of thirty- 
seven of these cisterns is given in the 
P.E.Mem.," Jerusalem,” pp. 217-225.) 
The largest and principal of the tanks 
is called the “ Great Sea,” or by the 
natives Btr el-Aswad (“ the Black 
Well ”). It is a fine cavern with rocky 
piers, reached from the S. by a nar¬ 
row staircase. It has numerous man¬ 
holes in the roof, three of which are 
still in use. A conduit enters the 
tank from the E., and on the N.E. is 
a small circular cham.er. This enor¬ 
mous cistern is capab e of holding at 
least two million gallons of water 1 
Another important cistern is that 
under the Mosque of Aksa, S. of the 
former, and commonly known as Btr 
el-Waraka, or “ the Well of the Leaf.” 
This tank is 42 ft. de e p, and the roof 
of it is supported by a rock pillar in 
the centre. It receives its name from 
a legend related by Mejr Eddin 
that, in the time of Omar, on Sherik 
Ibn Habashah let his bucket fall into 

r 
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this well, and, on descending to re- | important of these is the Aqueduct 
cover it, he found at the bottom an from the Pools of Solomon. This 
entrance into Paradise, whence he ' aqueduct follows the windings of the 
brought back with him a leaf from hillside by Bethlehem to the Birket 
the “ tree of life.” In the S.E. corner es-Sultto,near to which it crosses the 
of the Haram enclosure is another valley on nine low arches, and, sweep- 
large cistern, having an entrance with ing round the S. brow of Zion, it enters 
a flight of steps at its E. end, and the city on the side of the hill above 
a manhole at its W. end. This \ the Tyropceon valley. Here it can 
tank is a long passage, with recesses : be traced for a short distance, partly 
on the N. and W. It has a semi- | rock-hewn and partly supported by 
circular vaulted roof, the E. portion : masonry against the side of the cliff, 
of which is entirely rock-cut. Its Thence it is carried along the line of 
modern name is Sir er-Rumm&neh, David Street, and enters the Haram 
or“ the Well of the Pomegranate,” the at Bdb es-Silsileh, or “the Gate of 
meaning of which is not apparent, the Chain,” just outside which is a 
Warren places the N.W. end of this large reservoir, 84 ft. long, 42 ft. 
tank immediately under the altar of broad, and 24 ft. deep, fed by the 
the Temple; and Conder considers the aqueduot. At the present day the 
manhole to have been just outside water is out off by the people of 
the ancient “ Water Gate.” Many Bethlehem, and the aqueduct is of 
other of these cisterns are interest- little or no use to Jerusalem, but 
ing and important, and several of there is no doubt that the chief supply 
them are connected by ducts. The of water for the Temple uses origin- 
water which they contained was ally came from this source, 
mainly supplied from three sources ; The aqueduct above described is 
(1) the Fools of Solomon; (2) the I sometimes called the Low-level, to 
reservoirs to the N. of the Damascus distinguish it from another, oalled 
Gate; and (3) the rainfall on the the High-level, which came from the 
Temple courts. In connection with high lands between Bethlehem and 
these may be mentioned the Ham- Hebron, the aqueduct having been 
m&m esk-Shefa, or “ Healing Bath ” traced as far S. as Wddy Arrtib 
(see above), which Warren and Conder (Rte. 10, b). Passing along the sides 
identified with the Pool of Bethesda. of valleys and through rocky ridges, 
It is entered by a narrow opening in between the Upper Pool of Solomon 
the roof of a house behind the Turkish and the “ Sealed Fountain,” which 
bath, which is supplied with water j it probably tapped, and along the 
from it. The depth of the well is , hillside above Bethlehem, it crossed 
80 ft., and at the bottom is a hori- j the valley near Rachel’s Tomb in a 
zontal passage in the direction of the j tube 15 in. in diameter, formed of 
Haram. An ancient conduit enters ; large blocks of stones perforated, 
the vault at the extremity of this cemented together, and embedded in 
passage, but its direction and source rubble masonry. From this point its 
are unknown. The well bears marks direction northwards can no longer 
of several different periods of archi- I be traced, but it is supposed to have 
tecture, the older rock-cut portion ' flowed into a pool near the present 
being apparently of very great an- | Russian buildings N.W. of the city; 
tiquity, and the later additions near and from this elevation it would be 
the top being evidently of compare- j able to feed the highest portions of 
tively recent construction. the city. Remains of it are believed 

Before leaving the Bubject of the to have been discovered at the Rus- 
water-supply of ancient Jerusalem, it sian convent, as well as at the Latin 
is necessary to mention the principal Patriarch’s house. 

A third aqueduct followed the N. 
(g) Aqueducts. By far the most | slope of the ridge between WAdy Urtfis 
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and W&dy er-Rahib, and a portion of 
it has been discovered S. of Rachel’s 
tomb. These aqueducts were probably 
of very ancient date, and they are 
mentioned in the Talmud. It was 
upon the repair or reconstruction of 
these conduits that Pontius Pilate ex¬ 
pended the sacred treasures, an aet 
which caused him to incur the bitter 
hatred of the Jews. According to an 
Arabic inscription near the Birket 
es-Sultan, they were again repaired 
about 1300 by the Egyptian Sul¬ 
tan Nasr Mohamed; and, in modern 
times, the low-level aqueduct has 
been further restored by one of the 
Turkish Pashas of Jerusalem. 

An old aqueduct or passage of 
great importance was discovered in 
1867, immediately beneath the single 
gate in the S. of the Hararn. This 
has been nominated “ the Great Pas¬ 
sage,” and is thought to have been 
probably used for carrying away the 
refuse liquid—blood, water, <£rc.—from 
the Altar of Sacrifice in the Temple. 
Two other sets of passages, upper 
and lower, have also been discovered 
under the Triple Gate, and they have 
been found to have connected with the 
Great Sea (see above). Ithasbeeneon- 
jectured that they were used for flush¬ 
ing the Great Passage just described. 

Another ancient aqueduct was dis¬ 
covered near Robinson’s Arch, lead¬ 
ing to the Sanctuary wall, where it 
branched off in two directions, N. and 
S., along the wall. It was traced 
as far N. as Barclay’s Gate, where it 
appeared to end in a vault or cistern. 
To the S., at a distance of 35 ft., the 
roof-stones were found to be wanting. 
At a lower level than this aqueduct, 
and cut in the levelled rock, is another 
which appears to have been more 
ancient than the foundations of the 
Temple wall itself. This aqueduct 
has a fall to the S. It runs in a S.E. 
direction to the S.W. angle of the 
Haram, after which it turns to the 
E., and falls rapidly to the bed of the 
valley. After about 40 ft. it turns 
again S-, and finally becomes a drain 
roofed over with flat stones. 

A twin aqueduct runs beneath the 


convent of the Sisters of Zion, and 
consists of a couple of parallel tun¬ 
nels, 20 ft. broad, and separated by 
a pier 5 ft. 9 in. in breadth. (An ac¬ 
count of them is given in the P.E. 
Mem., “ Jerusalem," pp. 209-212.) M. 
Clermont-Ganneau believes that this 
twin tunnel is not really an aqueduct, 
but a cistern, and he identifies it with 
the pool Strouthion, or “ Sparrow’s 
Pool,” on the 1. of which Titus 
erected an agger, for the purpose of 
besieging the Tower of Antonia. In 
any case, there is a rock-cut passage 
or aqueduct leading from the S.W. 
corner of the more westerly of these 
two tunnels. This passage runs nearly 
due S. along the W. side of the Sanc¬ 
tuary wall for about 230 ft., when 
it turns sharp round to the E. and 
passes under the Bab es-Serai. It has 
a dam 10 ft. high in it, about 80 ft. 
from its commencement. There are 
several shafts leading down through 
the crown of the aqueduct arch for 
the purpose of obtaining water. 

In various parts of the city frag¬ 
ments of other ancient conduits and 
aqueducts have been discovered, and 
it would appear as if ancient Jeru¬ 
salem were literally honeycombed 
with reservoirs and channels. 

Water-supply. Water has now 
been brought into the city from the 
“ Sealed Fountain ” near Solomon’s 
Pools and ‘Ain ‘Atan. There is one 
pipe opening into the Haram esh- 
Sherif and another into the Birket 
es-Sultan. The water runs from its 
source at Ain S&lih to Bethlehem 
along the old low-level aqueduct, and 
from thence to the city it is conveyed 
in 4-in. iron pipes. To show how 
much needed this fresh water-supply 
was, it is only necessary to state that 
during the summer of 1901 from 
3,000 to 5,000 skins and petroleum- 
tins full of water were sold daily 
from “ Philip's Fountain ” to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

We turn now to consider the an¬ 
cient 

( h ) Tombs. Every hill and valley 
round Jerusalem is studded with 
r 2 
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tombs; and it has been said that the 
rock-cut sepulchres of the Holy City 
outnumber the houses of the living. 
Commencing with Mount Zion, we 
have to speak of 

(1) The Tomb of David, who, to¬ 
gether with his successors, was, we 
are expressly told, buried in his own 
city on Zion. The site now known 
as David’s Tomb stands on the 8. 
brow of the hill, outside the modern 
walls, and adjoining the Ccenaculum 
(see below). Jews, Christians, and 
Moslems have for more than six cen¬ 
turies agreed in regarding this site as 
genuine, and numbers of Jews may 
be often seen close to the building, 
sadly and reverently regarding the 
spot. The first mention of the 
present site is made by Baymond 
d’Agiles, one of the historians of the 
first Crusade ( Oesta Dei per Fran¬ 
cos, p. 174). Benjamin of Tudela 
next narrates a story concerning 
two labourers, who were supposed to ] 
have found a stone covering the 
mouth of a cave upon this spot. 
On entering the cave they discovered 
a large hall, supported by pillars of 
marble, encrusted with gold and 
silver, and containing a golden 
sceptre and crown. This they found 
to be David’s tomb. That of Solo¬ 
mon was to the left, and equally 
magnificent; and the same with all 
the other kings of Judah. They 
rushed out and told their tale to the 
Patriarch, who immediately ordered 
the tombs to be walled up, so as to 
be hidden from all future intruders. 
This story is clearly fabulous, for 
Josephus tells us that Hyrcanus, when 
besieged by Antiochus Pius, opened 
David’s sepulchre and took out 3,000 
talents; and that Herod the Great 
also attempted to plunder the royal 
tombs, but found, to his annoyance and 
disappointment, that they had been al¬ 
ready spoiled (Ant. xiii. 8,4; xvi. 7,1). 

It is impossible at present to make 
explorations; and therefore the 
question of the genuineness of the 
spot must remain undecided. Many 
of the Jerusalem explorers believe 
that the royal tombs must be looked 


for upon Ophel. Conder is inclined 
to think that David and his pos¬ 
terity were buried in the ancient rook- 
tombs to the W. of the so-called Tomb 
of Christ in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which are known as the 
tombs of Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Ariraatheea; but this, again, is mere 
conjecture. The tomb of David and 
of the kings of Judah must be classed 
amongst those many other sites which 
are not capable under present circum¬ 
stances of being definitely settled. 

(2) The Tombs in the Valley of the 
Kedron. Both sides of the Kedron 
valley are thickly covered with tombs, 
those to the W. being chiefly Moslem 
cemeteries, and those to the E. Jewish. 
Amongst the latter are the most re¬ 
markable group of sepulchral monu¬ 
ments around the Holy City. Of 
these, the most northerly is the Tomb 
of Absalom. The name of this tomb 
is incorrect and misleading, as the 
style of the architecture shows that 
it can have nothing to do with the 
pillar which Absalom “ reared up for 
himself during his lifetime in the 
king’s dale ” (2 Sam. xviii. 18). Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudela is the first writer to 
couple this tomb with Absalom’s name. 
In the “Jerusalem Itinerary” it is 
! called “ the monument of Hezekiah,” 
andAdamnanus in the seventh century 
calls it the tomb of Jehoshaphat. It 
bears Borne resemblance to the monu¬ 
ments at Petra, and is probably there¬ 
fore Idumean in its origin, and possibly 
Herodian. The lower part is a mono- 
■ lith, but the upper part is of masonry. 

J The body of the monument is a cube, 
of which each side measures 22 ft., 
and is ornamented with two columns 
in the centre and a quarter column 
adjoining a pilaster at each end. The 
1 W. front is the best preserved. The 
columns and pilasters are of the 
Ionic order, but they support a Doric 
1 frieze with triglyphs and paterse. 
Above is an Egyptian cornice, and all 
these are carved out of the solid stone, 
a passage being left all round the 
monument of about 8 ft. from the 
natural rock. This was not high 
enough to allow of the whole struc- 
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tars being a monolith, and conse¬ 
quently the cube is terminated above 
by two layers of large stones, above 
which is a cylinder of three more layers, 
with projecting cable mouldings. The 
whole is crowned by a concave 
pyramid with a tuft of palm-leaves. 
The height of the masonry work is 
37ft., and, so far as can be ascer¬ 
tained from the heap of stones around 
its base, the total height of the monu¬ 
ment is 54 ft. In the lower part is a 
small chamber 8 ft. square, with a 
little door on the E. side above the 
cornice. On the N. and W. sides of 
the chamber are small recesses 2 ft. 
deep. Absalom’s tomb is called in 
Arabic TantUr Fcvr’on, or “ Pha¬ 
raoh’s Peak.” The heap of stones 
around it has been caused by the 
action of the Jews, whose habit it is 
to cast stones at it to show their 
abhorrence of Absalom’s memory. 

In the N.E. angle of the excavated 
area around this monument is the 
Tomb of Jehoshaphat, of which the 
pediment alone is now visible, 
owing to the accumulation of rubbish 
around it. The interior consists of 
five chambers—one in the entrance, 
three others leading out from it on 
the N., E., and S. sides, to the S. 
of the last being the fifth. The en¬ 
trance-chamber appears to have been 
formerly used as a Christian church. 
A Hebrew MS. roll, containing the 
Pentateuch, was found here in 1842 
by a member of the Chaldean Church; 
and since that time the Jews, who 
considered this circumstance to indi¬ 
cate that this was the tomb of one of 
their rabbis, have done their best to 
prevent access to its interior. The 
tomb has, of course, no real connec¬ 
tion with Jehoshaphat, who was 
buried on Mount Zion (1 Kings xxii. 
60). 

To the S. of the two tombs above 
described are two other noteworthy 
monuments, the more northerly being 
called the Tomb of St. James. It 
stands immediately opposite to the 
S.E. angle of the Temple plateau, 
which was the traditional spot whence 
the Apostle was hurled to his death 


in the valley below. This tomb is a 
large excavated chamber in the side 
of the cliff, having in front a porch 
supported by two columns and two 
half-columns, connected by an archi¬ 
trave, over which is a frieze, with tri¬ 
glyphs and cornice, the whole being 
Doric in character. The porch is 
18 ft. wide by 9 ft. deep, and it is ap¬ 
proached by a door and staircase on 
the N. side. On the E. is a doorway 
leading into the ante-chamber, 17 ft. 
by 14 ft. in dimensions, and opening 
into three other chambers on the N., 
E., and S., these being furnished with 
kokim. Beyond the E. chamber is 
an inner recess, approached by a 
flight of steps. On the S. side of the 
vestibule is an excavated passage 
leading to the Tomb of Zacharias. 
This is a cubical monolithic struc¬ 
ture excavated from the natural rock, 
and separated from it by a broad pas¬ 
sage, as in the case of Absalom’s pil¬ 
lar. Each side measures 17 ft., and 
is ornamented like the former. Its 
height, however, is considerably less, 
not exceeding 29 ft. Here, too, there 
is no masonry work. The Christians 
connect this tomb with the Zacharias 
spoken of by our Lord in St. Matt, 
xxiii. 35, whilst the Jews say that it 
was the tomb of Zechariah, who was 
stoned in the reign of Joash (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 21). Both these were probably 
one and the same person, but the 
monument has nothing to do with 
him. Its style of architecture shows 
that it is of the same date as the so- 
called Tomb of Absalom, and it is 
probable that all the four belonging 
to the group are of the Herodian or 
GrsBco-Boman period. 

Farther to the S. again, and in the 
village of Silwan, is a remarkable 
tomb, supposed by M. de Sanlcy to 
be Egyptian, owing to its resemblance 
to some of the sepulchres of that 
country. He further suggested that 
this may have been excavated for 
the use of Solomon’s Egyptian wife 
(1 Kings vii. 8-12; 2 Chron. viii. 11). 
Whether this be so or not we are un¬ 
able to say. The whole village of 
Siloam (Silw&n) is one large necro- 
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polis,many of the ancient tombs being 
now used as dwelling-places. Be¬ 
tween the village and Blr Eyfib there 
are again numerous remains of tombs. 
We pass on to the 

Tombs in the Valley of Hinnom. 
These are, in general, rougher and 
less highly finished than those in the 
Kedron valley, and, as we have al¬ 
ready said, they are of little interest. 
One of them, however, contains an 
inscription in Greek, reading THC 
AHAC ClwN, which is evidently “ of 


Jerusalem. 

which there are three passages, two 
of which (b b) are parallel, and run¬ 
ning S., and the third (c) diverges to 
the S.E. The latter is 40 ft. in length, 
the two former about GO ft. At their 
j extremities is a gallery ( d) in the form 
of a quadrant, containing twenty-four 
kokim, of which the first and seventh 
from the S.W. end are tunnels lead¬ 
ing to two inner chambers—one (g) 
having two kokim , and the other (h) 
unfinished. A smaller gallery (i), 
| concentric with this, intersects the 
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Holy Zion,” and this has been used 
as one of the evidences to fix the true 
position of Mount Zion. 

If we traverse the side of the Mount of 
Olives for about |m. in a S.E. direction, 
we come to the Tombs of the Prophets. 
The entrance to them is rather diffi¬ 
cult to discover, and they are differ¬ 
ent in plan and style from all others 
yet known around Jerusalem. We 
descend through a long gallery ( k ) to 
a circular chamber (a) about 24 ft. 
in diameter and 10 ft. high, from 


passages about midway in their 
length, and a fourth passage (e) con¬ 
nects the two galleries halfway be¬ 
tween (6) and (c). From the W. end 
of this smaller gallery a passage (/) 
in the form of a segment of a circle, 
containing four kokim , sweeps round 
to the N. end of the first passage (b). 
Hebrew and Greek inscriptions were 
discovered in these tombs and de¬ 
scribed by De Vogiid, Chaplin, and 
Clermont-Ganneau. The character of 
the letters indicates that these tombs 
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were originally Jewish, but that they 
were re-used at a later date. The 
arrangement, however, is very un¬ 
usual for Jewish tombs. Some of 
the kokirn have crosses over them, 
showing that at some time they have 
been used for Christian burial. There 
is nothing to indicate the appropriate¬ 
ness of the name by which they are 
commonly known. 

To the S. of these tombs, on Jebel 
Sonneik, or “ the Mount of Offence,” 
are a number of small sepulchral re¬ 
ceptacles, not large enough to contain 
wholebodies, but known as osteophagi. 
These were used by the Jews for the 
bones of their ancestors, which they 
collected and brought from Spain and 
other distant countries for sepulture 
at Jerusalem. They appear to date 
from about the fourth century a.d. 

Our next visit shall be to the an¬ 
cient cemeteries to the N. of Jeru¬ 
salem ; and on the road to Neby Sam- 
wil we come to the so-called Tombs 
of the Judges. The Jews know them 
as the “ Tombs of the Sanhedrin,” 
and this is far more likely to be cor¬ 
rect. They stand in a rocky district, 
with many other rock-cut tombs in 
the neighbourhood. To examine them 
properly it is necessary to be provided 
with candles or torches. The entrance 
faces the W., and has an open vesti¬ 
bule 13 ft. by 9 ft.; the sides and 
architrave are ornamented with a plain 
moulding, and the latter is surmounted 
by a curious pediment,with flowers and 
tracery surrounding a torch, and hav¬ 
ing a torch at each angle. In the back 
wall of the vestibule is a door open¬ 
ing into the main chamber, 20 ft. 
long, 19 ft. wide, and 8 ft. high. In 
the centre of the S. wall is an open¬ 
ing leading into a room 8 ft. square. 
In the E. wall of the main chamber 
is another door leading into a cham¬ 
ber similar to that on the S. At the 
N.E. angle of the main chamber a 
flight of steps leads down to two 
vaults. There are seven kokirn on 
the N. wall of the first chamber, and 
over these three arcosolia, each with 
two kokirn at the back. The E. 
chambers contain kokim in two tiers, 


and the S. chamber has kokim and 
arcosolia. Altogether there are over 
seventy receptacles for bodies in these 
tombs. 

About j m. to the S.E. of these 
tombs, J m. N. of the Damascus 
Gate, and a little to the rt. of the 
Nablfis road, are the most remark¬ 
able of all the tombs yet discovered 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem; they 
are generally, but erroneously, known 
as the Tombs of the Kings, or, in 
Arabic, Kabitr es-Salatdn (“ the 
Tombs of the Sultans ”). There can 
be little doubt that Robinson correctly 
identified them as the monument of 
Helena, queen of Adiabene (Jos. 
Ant. xx. 4, 3). On reaching the spot 
we find a broad flight of steps lead¬ 
ing down to two large cisterns, the 
whole being excavated out of the solid 
rock. At the bottom of the steps to 
the 1. is a doorway leading into an¬ 
other spacious court, all hewn out of 
the rock. At the N. end of this court 
is the richly carved vestibule leading 
to the tombs. It formerly had two 
rock pillars supporting the roof. The 
frieze above is much injured, but con¬ 
sisted of triglyphs dividing various 
designs. The entrance to the tomb 
is on the W. side of the vestibule, 
and the rolling stone which formerly 
closed the portal is still visible. The 
opening is very small, and consider¬ 
ably below the floor of the vestibule. 
The first room (a) is an ante-chamber 
19 ft. by 18J ft., its walls, as also those 
of all the other chambers, being hewn 
smooth out of the natural rock. On 
the W. side are two low doors lead¬ 
ing to chambers (b) and (c), and on 
the N. is an opening into a chamber 
(d). From this latter is a staircase 
in the E. side, leading down into an 
inner chamber ( e ). 

The chamber (6) measures 12 ft. 
by 11 ft., and has three loculi each on 
the S. and W. sides. The room (c) is 
13 ft. square, andhas three recesses on 
the N. and three on the W. From the 
E. side a staircase and inclined plane 
lead down to an under-chamber, on 
each of three sides of which is an 
arcosolium, where sarcophagi of 
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white marble once stood. The lid of 
one, almost perfect, and fragments of 
others, were removed by M. de Saulcy 
to the Museum of the Louvre, where 
they may now be seen. The chamber 
(d) is about 13J ft. square, and con¬ 
tains nine loculi. In the under- , 
chamber ( e ) was found the lid of a 
marble sarcophagus, richly carved 
with wreaths and flowers; this is 
also in the Louvre. The sarcophagus 
contained an Aramaic inscription of 
two lines, with eight letters in each, 
in the first line of which were de¬ 
ciphered the words Sara Meleka, or 
‘ Queen Sara.” This is supposed to 


ii. 276, Ac.; Thrupp, Jerusalem, 
246, Ac.; P.E. Mem., “ Jerusalem,” 
pp. 405, 406.) 

The Tomb of Helena is the most 
southerly of those in the great 
northern cemetery. There are other 
tombs along the W&dy el-Jdz, or 
“Walnut Valley,” including the 
Tomb of Simon the Just. The Jews 
annually visit this sepulchre, where 
is traditionally held to have been 
buried one of the most venerated of 
Jewish worthies. He was Simon the 
high priest, son of Onias, and chief 
of the great Sanhedrin. He is said 
| to have gone to Antipatris to meet 
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have been the native name of Queen 
Helena herself, and the sarcophagus 
probably contained her bones. Helena 
was the widowed Queen of Monobazus, 
king of Adiabene. Having, with her 
son, Izates, become a proselyte to 
Judaism, she fixed her residence at 
Jerusalem, where, during the famine 
in the days of Claudius Caesar ( Acts 
xi. 28), she relieved large numbers 
of the poor by her liberality. She 
prepared her sepulchre during 
her lifetime; and this tomb is 
three times mentioned by Josephus. 
(For detailed accounts of these 
tombs, see De Saulcy’s Journey 
round the Dead Sea, ii. 134, Ac. ; 
Tobler, Topographie von Jerusalem, 


Alexander the Great (Talmud Bab. 
Yuma (69a ; and the beautiful story 
of his last entrance into the Holy of 
Holies, when the white apparition 
failed to meet him as usual, is well 
known. He was high priest for forty 
years. The tomb is rock-cut; but a 
wall has been built in modern times 
across the entrance to the porch, and 
an iron door put up, with a small 
barred window on one side. The 
door is locked and the key is kept 
by the Sephardim Jews. The ante¬ 
chamber is 2i ft. below the present 
surface of the outer ground. A small 
cistern is cut in the rock-bench to 
the rt., and a channel leads thence, 
round the walls of the second cham- 
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ber, to a hole in the wall communi¬ 
cating with another chamber, which 
was originally a tomb with three 
loculi and arcosolia, but it is now 
used as a cistern. On the E. of the 
second chamber is a tomb, and on 
the W. an entrance into a fourth 
chamber 2J ft. below the former. 
This fourth chamber has two loculi, 
the one to the N. said to be the tomb 
of Eliezer, son of Simon, that on the 
S. the tomb of his servant. On the 
W. a door leads into a fifth or inner¬ 
most chamber where, on the S. side, is 
the tomb of Simon the Just himself. 
About 200 yds. E. of the monument 
is a quarry facing to the N., where, 
according to an uncertain Jewish 
tradition, were the school and syna¬ 
gogue of Simon. 

Josephus mentions the Tomb of 
Herod, but its position has not yet 
been satisfactorily discovered. There 
are several other rock-cut sepulchres, 
more or less interesting, on all sides 
of Jerusalem, especially near the N.E. 
corner of the city, in the enclosure 
called Kurm esh-Sheikh. There is, 
however, nothing that merits any 
special description, and we pass on to 
consider one of the most interesting 
and important of all the sites of the 
Holy City, that is to say 

Jeremiah’s Grotto (el Edhemiyeh). 
Outside the Damascus Gate is the 
meeting-place of four roads. North¬ 
wards is the way to Nablfls; the 
Jaffa road passes to the N.W. between 
the Jewish colonies; turning imme¬ 
diately to the 1. we proceed first of 
all to the Jaffa Gate and then on to 
the valley of the Kedron. The road 
on the right-hand side (N.) brings us 
to a field surrounded by a wall, built 
by the Latin Catholics to enclose the 
remains of a church and early Chris¬ 
tian cemetery known commonly as 
the Church of St. Stephen. On the 
right-hand side is an arched gateway 
of stone with a wooden door, within 
which is the Srotto of Jeremiah, now 
a Mohamedan sanctuary. Here the 
prophet is said to have written his 
Lamentations, and a rock-cut shelf 
and tomb are, since medieval times, 


I pointed out as his place of burial. 
I There are caverns, one of which is 
j supported by a central pillar, which 
I were formerly the habitations of 
Moslem saints. A large Crusaders’ 
hospice stood here, and there are the 
remains of many Christian tombs. 
One of these, the so-called “ Gordon’ 
Tomb,” or “ Garden Tomb of Christ,’ 
has been brought into undue promi¬ 
nence by the ignorance of those who 
are anxious to identify sites. Some 
have gone so far as to assert that 
this tomb is the true site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and therefore it is as well 
to say once and for all that no topo¬ 
grapher or archseologist has ever for 
one moment countenanced this state¬ 
ment. So much controversy has 
taken, and is even yet taking, place 
about this tomb, that it is as well 
perhaps to give an outline of its 
history. 

In the year 1842 a German archaeo¬ 
logist named Otto Thenius suggested 
on topographical grounds that the hill 
above “ Jeremiah’s Grotto ” was the 
true site of the Calvary; and in 
1883 General Gordon adopted this 
idea, but for a different reason. He 
fancied that there was a similarity 
between a certain contour-line in the 
J Ordnance survey of Jerusalem and 
the shape of a skull, and when a 
rock-hewn tomb was subsequently 
discovered close by he declared it 
was that of Joseph. This view was 
| adopted unhesitatingly by a number 
! of English and Americans, upon no 
j more sufficient datum than the pious 
opinion of a good man who was not 
an archseologist. Needless to say, it 
was entirely refuted upon scientific 
grounds. 

The tomb was excavated in 1873, 
and, though it may have been used 
originally as a Jewish tomb, the 
painted crosses on the wall are of 
no earlier date than the twelfth cen¬ 
tury A.x>. The fact that it was found 
to be “ full of human bones and the 
mould of decomposed bodies,” and 
that instead of being closed by a 
circular stone it was secured with “ a 
regular door, with lock and hinges,” 
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at once thoroughly discredits all idea 
of the so-called Garden Tomb being 
the Tomb of the Christ. It is 
probable that it was the burying-place 
of pilgrims, seeing that a Crusaders’ 
hospice stood close by. 

On the south side of the lane and 
opposite to Jeremiah’s Grotto is the 
Linen Grotto, which is a vast under¬ 
ground quarry running in a southerly 
direction, the roof of which is sup¬ 
ported by pillars. The quarrymen’s 
wedge-marks may still be seen in the 
stone, as well as the niches which 
held their lamps. 

At about 400 yds. along the 
Nablfis road the traveller will come 
to a gate in a high wall, which leads 
into what appears to be a field of 
ruins paved with flag-stones. Here 
pillars, capitals, and other remains of 
the early Christian period lie about. 
There are also the ruinB of a church 
about 66 ft. long and 24 ft. wide, 
which are probably those of the 
Church of 8t. Stepben, built in the 
eighth century by the Greeks, and 
either restored or perhaps rebuilt in 
the eleventh century by the Crusaders. 
A well-preserved mosaic pavement is 
to be seen close by. The ground 
belongs to the Dominicans, who have 
built a church and school here. 

(i) THE SCENE OF ST. STEPHEN'S 
MARTYRDOM. 

The Beth ha Sekelah, or Place of 
Stoning, was outside the walls of the 
towns, and was “ twice the height of 
a man.” The criminal to be stoned 
was pushed down from this height by 
one of the witnesses in such a manner 
as to cause him to fall upon his back. 
If the fall did not kill him, another 
witness cast a stone upon him, after 
which the bystanders “stoned him 
till he died.” The Beth ha Sekelah 
was not of necessity a natural hill, 
but might be a scaffold erected for the 
purpose; nor do the Bible or Josephus 
suggest that there was a spot set apart 
for this purpose. One tradition selects 
the outside of el-Edhemiyeh or Jere¬ 
miah’s Grotto as the site of Stephen’s 


stoning; another favours a site out¬ 
side the Damascus Gate and near the 
Latin Church of St. Stephen ; while 
a third locates it west of the city, not 
far from the Convent of the Cross. 
It is not unlikely that the martyrdom 
of Stephen may have taken place near 
or even on the Golgotha, but at pre¬ 
sent we have no historical clue to the 
site. 

(j) GOLGOTHA. 

The site of Golgotha cannot as yet 
be determined with certainty. The 
latest attempt which has been made 
scientifically to identify the spot is 
that by Sir Charles Wilson in the 
“ Palestine Exploration Fund Quar¬ 
terly Statements for 1902.” 

The name, as it stands in the New 
Testament, is the Greek version of 
the Aramaic Qulgulta, which is de¬ 
rived from the Hebrew Oulgoleth; and 
it signifies “ skull,” the Vulgate “ Cal¬ 
varia.” How it came to receive that 
epithet is still uncertain. The three 
most usually received theories are, 

(а) That Adam’s skull was pre¬ 
served there—Origen (a.d. 185-253), 
a Greek writer being the first person 
to mention this tradition derived from 
Hebrew sources. It was more or less 
accepted by Christian writers during 
the first six centuries. 

(б) That the skulls of criminals 
who had been publicly executed 
were left lying about there. This 
idea only originated with Jerome, 
and was followed by the Vene¬ 
rable Bede and other later writers, 
who argue that the Bomans had fixed 
spots for public executions known by 
special names, and that such a place 
must certainly have existed in Jeru¬ 
salem, and that it was called Golgo¬ 
tha. But, as Sir C. Wilson points 
out, the word is used in the singular 
in the New Testament, i.e. “ the place 

1 of a skull,” or “ the skull.” Also a 
public place set apart for executions, 

' though it may have been a Western 
custom, is certainly not an,Eastern 
one; and that the idea of Joseph of 
Arimathffia's garden and tomb being 
upon a spot which to a Jew must have 
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been unclean, and therefore abhorrent, 
is inconceivable. Moreover, the Jews 
buried those who had been put to 
death on the day of their execution 
(Deut. xxi. 23), therefore their skulls 
would not have been left lying about. 
Decapitation also was not a common 
Jewish custom. 

(c) That Golgotha was thought 
to resemble a human skull. Pro¬ 
bably this idea has started the 
theory, for which there is absolutely 
no foundation, that the Christ was 
crucified on a “ green hill, outside a 
city wall.” Neither the language of 
the New Testament nor of the early 
Greek and Latin writers suggests for 
a moment that the name Golgotha 
has any relation to the form of a 
skull; and it is not until the sixth 
century that the word “mount” is 
associated with Calvary. The only 
definite facts as to the site of Gol¬ 
gotha are that it was a much fre¬ 
quented and therefore well-known 
spot in a garden outside the walls of 
the city; but on which side of the 
city it lay there is no indication. 

Ik) CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 

There is no spot in Jerusalem 
around which more controversy has 
arisen than this supposed site of the 
tomb of Christ. It is quite impossible 
to attempt here to solve thismost diffi¬ 
cult question of its exact position. 

The argument for its identity with 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
turns upon two points—one archseo- 
logical and topographical, the other 
historical, or, to be more accurate, 
traditional. 

From the New Testament it is 
ascertained that the Christ was 
crucified “ without the gate ” of the 
city (Heb. xiii. 12) but “ nigh unto 
it ” (John xix. 20), that the place 
was called Golgotha, i.e. “ the skull ” 
(Luke xxiii. 33), or that it evident¬ 
ly was near some public thorough¬ 
fare (Luke xxiii. 35, 39, Matt. 
27-33). Further that the tomb in 
which His body was laid was “ in 


the place where he was crucified” 
(John xix. 41, 42), and that it 
was “rock-hewn” (Mark xv. 46). 
These fragmentary data are all the 
contemporaneous history from which 
we have to work. The first sub¬ 
sequent historical reference to the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre is not 
until the fourth century, when it is 
clear from the writings of Eusebius 
and other Christian chroniclers of 
later date that the knowledge of the 
true site had been lost. 

From the topographical point of 
view, which is more important than 
the historical, the question turns 
upon the trend of the second wall of 
the ancient city. If we can prove 
| that the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
i is outside the second wall, then the 
site may have some claim to be 
genuine; but even then the difficulty 
arises that it is far within the third 
, wall built by Agrippa eleven years 
subsequent to the Crucifixion to 
enclose a large suburb that had 
gradually extended beyond the city 
wall. The words “nigh unto the 
city ” can scarcely be interpreted 
“within the suburbs" (seepp. 55,56). 
The oldest Christian church built 
upon this site dates only from the 
time of Constantine, and it is not 
until then that honour was paid to 
this spot as sacred. 

In the year a.d. 70 the city was 
captured by Titus and altogether de¬ 
stroyed, with the exception of three 
towers on the northern wall of Mount 
Zion, and so much of the wall as 
encompassed the city on the west 
for the protection of the garrison 
which was left there. After this the 
policy of the Romans was to oblite¬ 
rate every trace of the city. The 
Christians, however, who inhabited 
Jerusalem were not expelled from 
the country ; but they retired for a 
time to Pella, and subsequentlyresided 
| at Csesarea. The city was rebuilt by 
j Hadrian in 132 a.d., named by him 
JElia Capitolinus, and a temple was 
j erected to Venus on a spot where 
| tradition believed the tomb of Christ 
to have been. At the time of the 
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destruction of Jerusalem there were 
a few Christian houses existing in 
the neighbourhood of Mt. Zion. 
For a short period the city came 
into Jewish hands again, under 
Barcochebas, but in 135 it was 
retaken by the Bomans, and re¬ 
mained under their rule until it was 
captured in 614 by the Persians. 

Historical Sketch of the Ohurch .— 
In the reign of Constantine, who 
favoured the Christians, his mother 
Helena while making a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, discovered, “contrary to 
all expectation,” by a miraculous 
vision, not only the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which had “ become lost in 
darkness and oblivion,” but also the 
three crosses. The discovery thus 
made is what is known in ecclesias¬ 
tical calendars as the “ Invention of 
the Cross.” Upon this spot, there¬ 
fore, the Emperor ordered the erec¬ 
tion of a Christian basilica. The 
group of buildings erected by com¬ 
mand of Constantine was com¬ 
menced in a.d. 326 and dedicated in 
335. The “sacred cave” was first 
ornamented with columns and other 
decorations. Around the tomb was 
an open paved area with cloisters on 
the N., W., and S., probably corre¬ 
sponding with the circuit of the 
present Botunda. On the E. stood 
the basilica with double aisles. A 
vaulted apse supported by twelve 
columns with silver capitals occu¬ 
pied the centre of the W. end, while 
opposite to it on the E. was a triple 
doorway. The whole of the interior 
was adorned with costly marbles, 
and the ceiling with sculptured 
panels richly gilt. This church was 
called the Martyrion , as standing on 
the spot believed to be that of the 
Lord’s Passion, and the chapel was 
known as the Anastasia or “ Besur- 
rection.” In front of the basilica 
wbb an open court surrounded by 
cloisters, and opening by a great door 
and portico into the market-place 
on the E. The only “ holy places ” 
which then existed were those of 
the Sepulchre and Golgotha. This 
Martyrion of Constantine was de¬ 


stroyed in 614 by the Persians, under 
Khosroes II.; but after sixteen years 
was rebuilt, through the efforts of 
Modustus, superior of the Convent of 
Theodosius, and afterwards Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. Partly from want of 
funds and partly to accommodate 
additional “holyplaces,” the buildings 
were on quite a different plan. The 
fullest account of them is given by Ar- 
culf, who visited Jerusalem at the end 
of the seventh century. Around the 
Sepulchre was a rotunda, surmounted 
by a dome and supported upon twelve 
massive pillars. This was the Ana- 
stasis. The Church of St. Mary was 
built to the N. of it, and another was 
erected over Golgotha, and a silver 
cross was let into the ground to mark 
the site of the true cross. Aroulf says 
that he saw and kissed the silver cup 
which our Lord used at the Passover 
Supper and the sponge which waB 
used for the vinegar—these were kept 
in an “ adjoining apse.” The Chapel 
of Helena stood on the E. side of 
Golgotha. In the portico of the 
Martyrion was kept the spear which 
pierced the Saviour’s side and was 
broken in two. There was also, he 
says, “ a lofty column in the holy 
places to the N., which at midday at 
the summer solstice casts no shadow, 
thus proving that it stands in the 
centre of the world.” 

A curious plan of these oratories 
still exists (see De Vogiid, Jtjgliscs de 
la Terre Sainte, p. 161). It was 
made by Arculphus about the year 
680. These various structures were 
destroyed by the Fatimite Caliph 
Hakim, the founder of the Druse 
religion, in 1010, and were replaced 
in 1048 by small chapels which the 
Crusaders 50 years later found still 
standing and which they incorporated 
into their great cathedral. Many 
new shrines were also added, and 
the western facade, including the pre¬ 
sent doorway and tower, was then 
built, as well as the chapel over the 
so-called Golgotha. The buildings 
round the Church of the Sepulchre 
remained in the state in which the 
Crusaders left them till 1808, when 
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they were partly destroyed by fire. 
The roof of the rotunda fell in upon 
the Sepulchre, but the latter, though 
crushed without, was uninjured with¬ 
in. The marble columns which sup¬ 
ported the great dome were calcined, 
and the walls injured. The fire then 
caught the church on the E., destroy¬ 
ing the roof and some marble columns 
at the E. end of the nave, the tri- 
forium gallery, and all the altars, 
images, and pictures. The cupola was 
rent in two, but the piers and arches 
supporting it remained. The Chapel 
of the Elevation of the Cross on 
Golgotha was also burnt, with some 
wooden buildings formerly attached 
to it. The tower, the western faqade, 
the Chapel of Helena, the aisle sur¬ 
rounding the church, and the chapel 
and buildings of the Latins were 
saved. It is not very easy, however, 
to ascertain the amount of damage 
done, owing to the different accounts 
given by different sects, and the 
curious fact that both Greeks and 
Latins describe with much exulta¬ 
tion the ravages of the fire on the 
Holy Places of their opponents, con¬ 
trasting this with the miraculous 
manner in which their own were 
left unscathed. 

It was not without much difficulty 
and long negotiation that permission 
was obtained from the Porte to re¬ 
build the church. At last the work 
was completed, and the new church 
was consecrated in 1810. The archi¬ 
tect was a Greek named Komnenos, 
from Mitylene. 

We reach the entrance to the 
church by a narrow street, called 
Palmer, or Pilgrim, Street, turning 
to the rt. from Christian Street, and 
zigzagging amongst shops containing 
candles, rosaries, and other acces¬ 
sories of Greek and Latin ritual, to 
a flight of steps. After descending 
these steps, we come to a paved quad¬ 
rangle, or court, along the side of 
which we observe the bases of a row 
of columns, which probably at one 
time supported cloisters. Eecent 
excavations have shown that under¬ 


neath this court is a crypt with cir¬ 
cular arches of great antiquity. On 
the W. side are two chapels, with 
projecting apses, built before the age 
of the Crusaders. The first is dedi¬ 
cated to St. James, the brother of 
our Lord. This chapel is now closed. 
The second was originally called the 
Chapel of the Trinity. It is now 
named the Church of the Ointment- 
bearers, also the Church of the Forty 
Martyrs, and is the parish church of 
the Greeks, in which the baptisms 
are generally held. There is another 
small chapel, dedicated to St. John, 
in a line with the above, on the base¬ 
ment storey of the great tower. On the 
opposite side of the court is a range 
of modern buildings, into which three 
doors open. That next the street ad¬ 
mits to a Greek convent, in which is 
Abraham’s Chapel, so called from 
an erroneous Greek tradition, only 
dating from about the year 600, which 
makes it the site of the sacrifice 
of Isaac by Abraham; the second 
leads to an Armenian church of St. 
John; and the third to the Coptic 
chapel of St. Michael and All Saints, 
through which there is a passage to 
the Coptic convent. 

The facade of the church occupies 
the northern side of the court. It is 
a pointed Romanesque composition, 
heavy, and yet picturesque. The 
lower storey has a double doorway 
with detached shafts supporting 
sculptured architraves representing 
in bold relief our Lord’s triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem: over these rise 
deeply moulded arches. The western 
section alone is now open. In the 
upper storey are two correspond¬ 
ing windows slightly pointed. The 
string-courses are finely sculptured. 
On the 1., projecting from the facade, 
stands the remnant of the campa¬ 
nile—once a tower of five storeys, 
now cut down to three. It was built 
between 1160-1180, and is probably 
the work of the Crusaders. The lower 
storey is the Chapel of St. John, men¬ 
tioned above; the second has on each 
of its three sides a large pointed 
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window; and the third, which rises 
heavily above the roof of the church, 
is ornamented on each face with plain I 
pointed windows. The fourth and I 
fifth were still standing in 1678, when 
they were sketched by Le Brun. On 
the rt. of the facade is a small pro¬ 
jecting porch of the same age, with 
an ornamented window and cupola. 
In the basement is a chapel dedi¬ 
cated to St. Mary of Egypt, who, 
tradition says, was driven away from 
the portals of the church in the year 
374 by some demoniacal power. She 
invoked the aid of an image of the 
Virgin Mary, who enabled her to enter 
the sacred edifice. Under the cornioe 
above this chapel may be seen some 
sculptures of the age of the Crusades. 
One represents two lions. 

In working with the annexed Plan 
of the Church of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre, it must be remembered that the 
main body of the edifice is due to the 
work of the Crusaders, while the 
Anastasis or round part is largely 
made up of the remains of earlier 
periods. It is practically impossible 
to lay down from an architectural 
point of view the outline of the origi¬ 
nal building, which was erected over 
1600 years ago and destroyed 250 
years afterwards. As Professor Hay- 
ter Lewis once truly said of it, it is 
“ an archtBological problem for which 
there will probably be as many dif¬ 
ferent solutions as there are archaeo¬ 
logists to attempt them.” 

The Entrance-door is in the end 
of the S. transept of the Crusaders’ 
church; but from the peculiar ar¬ 
rangement of the chapels of Calvary 
on the rt., and the filling up of the 
arch admitting to the nave in front, 
it has the appearance of a vestibule. 
The tomb of Philip d’Aubigny lies 
close to the threshold outside the 
portal. He was a Crusader of the 
time of King John, and signed the 
Magna Charta. From him is de¬ 
scended the family of Daubeny. 
During a fray which took place in 
November 1901 between the Latin 
and Creek fathers concerning their 


respective rights to sweep certain 
steps in the courtyard, a large stone 
was thrown from the top of the 
ehuroh which unfortunately struck 
and cracked this interesting tomb¬ 
stone. (An account of this tomb is 
to be found in Notes and Queries for 
Somersetshire, 1890.) Passing over 
it we enter the church. The first 
object that strikes our eye is a Turk¬ 
ish divan to the 1., on which recline 
Moslem officers and soldiers, sipping 
coffee and smoking narghilehs. They 
are stationed here to prevent the 
priests and votaries of the different 
Christian seots from open strife and 
bloodshed—a precaution which ex¬ 
perience has proved to be only too 
necessary. 

The first shrine which we observe 
is a marble slab surrounded by a 
low railing with several lamps sus¬ 
pended over it. It faces the door 
as we enter. This is the Stone of 
Unction (1), placed here in 1808, 
upon which the Lord’s body is sup¬ 
posed to have been laid for anoint¬ 
ing. The real (?) stone lies below 
the marble, which has been placed 
here to protect the relic from the 
hands of pilgrims. Turning to the 
1., we observe a few feet in advance 
in the passage a circular stone 
(2) with a railing over it. This is 
the spot where the Virgin is said to 
have stood whilst the body of Jesus 
was anointed. 

We now enter the Rotunda, 67 ft. 
in diameter, encircled by eighteen 
piers, supporting a clerestory and 
dome. A vaulted aisle runs round 
the western half of the Botunda; it 
is divided into compartments, and 
portioned among the various sects. 
Over it are two ranges of galleries. 
The dome is double and made of 
iron ; it was erected in 1868. 

In the centre of the Botunda 
standB the Holy Sepulchre, covered 
by a building 26 ft. long by 18 ft. 
broad, pentagonal at the W. end. It 
is cased in yellow and white stone, or¬ 
namented with slender semi-columns 
and pilasters, and surmounted by a 
dome resembling a crown. The en- 
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trance is on the E., where a low door 
opens from a small area into the 
first apartment (3), called the Chapel 
of the Angel—for here, it is said, the 
angel sat on the stone that had been 
rolled away from the door of the 
Sepulchre. In the middle of the 
floor, on a small pedestal, is the 
stone itself. Some affirm, however, 
that the real stone was stolen by the 
Armenians, and is now in the chapel 
of the Palace of Caiaphas, outside 
Zion Gate. Fifteen lamps burn 
continuously in this chapel, five for 
the Orthodox Christians, five for the 
Latin, four for the Armenians, and 
one for the Copts. At the western ex¬ 
tremity of this antechamber is a door, 
through which a strong light is shed. 
Stooping low, we enter, and stand 
within the Sepulchre (4). It is a , 
quadrangular vault, about 6 ft. by 
7 ft., with a very low domed roof sup¬ 
ported on short marble pillars. The 
sepulchral couch occupies the whole 
of the rt. side; it is raised 2 ft. above 
the floor, and is covered with a slab 
of white marble, cracked through the 
centre, and much worn by the lips of 1 
pilgrims. The slab serves as an altar, j 
where Mass' is daily said, and is gar¬ 
nished with a profusion of ornaments 
and a bas-relief of the Resurrection. 
Over it forty-three lamps of gold and 
silver burn, shedding a brilliant light. 
The vault is said to be hewn in the | 
rock; but no rock is now seen; the 
floor, tomb, jralls—all are marble; 
while the upper part is so blackened 
by the smoke of lamps and incense 
that it is impossible to see of what it 
is composed. Above the inside of the 
door is this inscription in Greek, “ Re¬ 
member, 0 Lord, the imperial builder 
Kalfa Komnenos of Mitylene, 1810 ” 

^ P To\he W. of the Sepulchre, and 
attached to its walls, is the little j 
Oratory of the Copts (5). Still far¬ 
ther to the W. of the oratory, and in I 
the circle of the Rotunda, is the 
CTiapel of the Syrians (6), extend¬ 
ing into a semicircular apse, from j 
which a low door opens into a rock- 
hewn sepulchre. By the aid of 1 
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candles we observe two kokim in 
the walls, and other receptacles hol¬ 
lowed out beneath the floor. These 
are called by the ecclesiastics the 
tombs of Joseph of Arimathasa and 
Nicodemus, but there is not the 
slightest ground for this assertion. 
Conder thinks that they may pos¬ 
sibly form part of the Tombs of the 
Kings of Judah (Tent Work, p. 190), 
but this, again, is pure conjecture. 
Their existence in this place has 
been used as an argument in favour 
of the site having been outside the 
walls of the city; but this is of no 
weight, as they are evidently very an¬ 
cient, and were probably constructed 
before the second wall was built. 

On the N. side of the Rotunda is a 
passage leading through a section of 
the aisle to the N. apse, and through 
this to a_courtyard, in which is a 
large subterranean oistern called the 
Well of Helena (7). 

i Returning again to the Rotunda, 
and turning round a pier to the 1., we 
enter the Frank section of this build¬ 
ing. There is here an open space 
forming a vestibule to the chapel. 
In advancing we pasB first a round 
marble stone let into the pavement 
(8) where Christ appeared to Mary 
Magdalene. A few feet farther, 
another stone, like a star, shows the 
spot where Mary stood (9). On the 
northern side of the vestibule we 
ascend a lew steps, and enter 

The Chapel of the Apparition, so 
called, because here, tradition affirms, 
our Lord appeared to Mary, His 
mother, after the Resurrection. This 
chapel is first mentioned by Stewulf 
j in 1102, and must have been erected 
in the preceding century. Fabri says 
it stands on the site of a house in 
which the Virgin took refuge after 
the Crucifixion. It has been in pos¬ 
session of the Franciscans since 12S7. 
The chapel is quadrangular, 28 ft. by 
21 ft., with a deep recess at the E. end 
containing the high altar. Near the 
centre of the floor the spot is shown 
where our Lord appeared to His 
mother after the Resurrection (10); 
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and between this and the altar is a 
marble slab marking the place where 
the crosses were laid after their dis¬ 
covery by Helena (11). On the S. 
side of the altar is a niche, now co¬ 
vered over (12), containing a fragment 
of a porphyry column, called the 
Column of the Flagellation, being a 
piece of that to which the Saviour 
was bound when scourged by order 
of Pilate. The story is told that, the 
original column on Zion having been 
broken by the Moslems, the pieces 
were collected in 1556, and distri¬ 
buted among the Catholic sovereigns 
of Europe, one fragment being pre¬ 
served and placed in the niche where 
it now stands. A round hole is left 
in the covering, through which a long 
stick is thrust by the pilgrim till it 
touches the column, and then drawn 
out and kissed. In another covered 
niche, on the northern side of the 
altar, was once preserved a piece of 



was undergoing repair, in the six- • 
teenth century. But it was stolen 
long ago by the Armenians—so at 
least the Latins affirm. j 

In this chapel is still performed ! 
the interesting ceremony of investing 
accepted candidates with the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. Although 
this no longer confers the same 
high social distinction which it once 
did, its associations are among the 
most heroic of any order in Christen¬ 
dom. It is required that the aspirant 
be of the Catholic faith and of noble 
birth, “ Kneeling before the superior 
of the Latin convent,” says Bartlett, i 
"he answers the various questions : 
proposed, joins in the prayer of con¬ 
secration, and is girt with the sword, 
and spurs of the heroic Godfrey— 
relics that cannot be handled even 
now without some glow of feeling.” 
The sword and spurs are still pre¬ 
served in the sacristy adjoining the 


enter a corridor on the 1. running 
eastward, parallel to the aisle of the 
Greek church. At the eastern end, 
two steps down, is a low dark cham¬ 
ber, 19 ft. by 17 ft., partly hewn in the 
rock. The vaulted roof rests on rude 
piers, and at the E. end is an altar 
with a dim lamp. This is styled, by 
a tradition as old as the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, the “ Prison of our Lord ” (13). 
It looks like an old reservoir. On 
the rt. side of the door without is an 
altar, beneath which is a stone with 
two holes in it (14), dignified by the 
title of the “ Bonds of Christ.” 

The Greek Church .—Crossing the 
northern aisle from the prison, we 
enter the Greek church by a side door. 
It is the nave of the great building; 
but is now divided from the aisles by 
high wooden partitions, carved and 
gilt. This nave is curiously arranged. 
On the W. it opens by a pointed arch 
into the Eotunda, directly facing the 
entrance to the Holy Sepulchre. 
Within this arch is the central lan¬ 
tern, supported by four piers about 
40 ft. apart and 52 ft. high. At the- 
eastern end the nave terminates in a 
semicircle of piers, outside which, 
the aisle runs uninterruptedly.. The- 
length of the nave is 98 ffc stub (Jia- 
breadth 40 ft. The style was origi¬ 
nally Bomanesque, corresponding tc 
the southern faqade; but, having been 
much injured by the fire in 1808, it 
was reconstructed more in accordance 
with Greek taste. The arches and 
piers of the lantern still preservo 
their, former character, and will he 
regarded with interest as memorials 
of the Crusades. To understand the 
singular form and arrangements of 
this church it must be remembered 
that, when built by the Crusaders, it 
was intended for a -choir only, and 
adapted to the Latin service. A con¬ 
vent of Augustinian canons was 
placed in possession; but, when the 


church. There can be little doubt Crusaders were expelled, the Greeks 
that they are genuine; the attendant | got possession, and have since re¬ 
shows them readily to all who desire 1 tained it. Accordingly it is now 
to see them. fitted in their manner, with a huge 

Returning to the vestibule, we 1 wooden screen cutting off the semi- 
[Syria and Palestine xii. 01.} u 
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circular apse and half the presbytery. 
The high altar (15) stands in the 
centre of the apse, with the patriarch ’ s 
throne (16) behind it. The choral 
seats still remain on each side, be¬ 
tween the piers. Beside the S.E. 
pier of the lantern is placed the seat 
of the Patriarch of Jerusalem (17); 
and at the opposite one are chairs 
for such of the other patriarchs as 
may be present (18). Beneath the 
centre of the lantern is a circle of 
marble pavement, on which stands 
a short marble column (19), said by 
a tradition as old as the eighth cen¬ 
tury to mark the Centre of the Earth. 
A quantity of eikdtis are suspended 
from the walls. 

The Aisle encircles the church, 
communicating on each side with 
the transepts and llotunda, and form¬ 
ing the usual procession-path of 
llomanesque buildings. 

lieturning to this aisle by the door 
opposite the prison, we resume our 
walk. We soon come to a little apse 
ou the 1. (20), with an altar dedi¬ 
cated to St. Longinus, the centurion 
who, according to the Gospel of Nico- 
demus, pierced the side of our Sa¬ 
viour. In this place, it is said, was 
once preserved the title which Pilate 
affixed to the cross. It has been re¬ 
moved to Borne, where it may be seen 
in the church of Santa Croce in Gc- 
rusalemmc. A few paces farther, 
at the E. end of the building, is (21) 
the “Chapel of the Division of the 
Vestments; ” being built, according 
to tradition, over the spot where the 
soldiers divided the raiment of Christ. 
A few feet southward is a door lead¬ 
ing to the 

Chapel of Helena.—Vic descend a 
flight of steps, and enter the most 
striking building connected with the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It is 
16 ft. below the level of the Botunda, 
and measures 51 ft. by 43 ft., being 
divided into nave and aisles by two 
columns on each side, supporting a 


I groined roof. In the centre of the roof 
I is a cupola, having four windows, the 
1 only lights of the chapel. The archi¬ 
tecture is massive and cryptlike ; the 
columns are dwarf, with capitals of 
early Byzantine character. At the 
eastern end of the northern aisle is an 
apse with an altar (23), dedicated to 
St. Dimas, the Penitent Thief. At 
the end of the nave is another altar 
(24), dedicated to St. Helena; and on 
its S. side, in a break of the wall, 
stands a patriarchal chair of marble 
j (26), said to be that in which Helena 
; sat while superintending the search 
i for the true cross. Near the eastern 
end of the S. aisle is a staircase hewn 
in the rock, leading down to 

The Chapel of the Invention of the 
Cross, an irregularly shaped vault 
about 20 ft. across, excavated in the 
rock. Here were dug up, as tradition 
affirms, the three crosses, the crown 
of thorns, the nails, the inscription, 
&c. 

In a recess on the S. side (28) an 
altar and crucifix stand on the spo 
where the True Cross was found. 
This chapel is one of special sanctity. 
The vault was evidently an old cis¬ 
tern ; perhaps connected with the 
great cistern of Helena, which adjoins 
it on the N. The Chapel of the In¬ 
vention of the Cross belongs to the 
Latins, and that of Helena to the 
Armenians; but the several sects are 
permitted to visit them in turn 
They both lie under the Abyssinian 
convent. 

Golgotha and its Chapels.— As¬ 
cending again to the great aisle, we 
have on our 1., on leaving the stair¬ 
case (29), the Chapel of the Mocking. 
Here, beneath the altar, is a fragment 
of a column of grey marble, on which 
the Jews arc said to have made our 
Saviour sit while they crowned Him 
with thorns. Sa=wulf is the first who 
mentions this tradition. 

Advancing up the aisle to the place 
where it joins the 8, transept, wc 
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tibserve on the 1. a flight of steps 

(30) leading to the Chapel of Gol¬ 
gotha. 

Ascending the steps, we enter a 
Vaulted chamber with a marble floor: 
this is the Chapel of the Elevation of 
the Cross, belonging to the Greeks. 
At the eastern end is a platform 10 ft. 
by 6 ft., raised about 18 in. above the 
floor; in its centre stands the altar, 
and under it a hole in the marble 
slab communicating with a similar 
one in the natural rock. Here we 
are told the Saviour’s cross was fixed 

(31) . Near it on the rt. is another 
opening in the marble to lay bare the 
rent in the rock occasioned by the 
earthquake. The holes for the crosses 
of the two thieves are shown on the 
rt. and 1. Adjoining this chapel on 
the S. is the Latin Chapel of the 
Crucifixion (38), so called because it 
stands on the spot where Christ was 
nailed to the cross. The chapel is 
an upper chamber, not standing on 
the rock at all, but upon a crypt, now 
used as a vestry, and in no way vene¬ 
rated 1 Quaresmius suggests a solu¬ 
tion of this anomaly. The ground 
beneath the chapel was removed by 
Helena and conveyed to Borne, so 
that the chapel still occupies the 
true position in space where the event 
it commemorates occurred 1 In the S. 
wall is a barred window, looking into 
a small exterior chapel (formerly the 
porch ) dedicated to Notre Dame des 
Douleurs ; and marking the place, in 
space of course, where the Virgin 
Mary stood during the Crucifixion. 

At the W. end of the Latin chapel 
a flight of stairs leads down to the 
transept, terminating within the great 
door. Descending by these, and ton¬ 
ing to the rt., we enter the Chapel of 
Adam —a low, crypt-like chamber, 
lying under the western end of the 
Chapel of the Elevation of the Cross. 
At the farther end is an apse, hewn 
in the rock. On passing the door we 
have on our 1. the spot where once 
stood the tomb of Godfrey, the first 
Latin king of Jerusalem. It was a 
roof-shaped monument of fine por¬ 
phyry, with vertical gable-ends and 
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ornamental edges—supported on four 
dwarf twisted columns, resting on a 
plinth of marble. On the slopiug 
surface was the following inscrip¬ 
tion : 

Hie jieet inclytus 
Dux Godefridus de Button 
Qui totam istam Terrain 
, Aoquisivit Cultui Christiano: 

Cujus Anima rcgnet cum Christo. Amen. 

The tomb of Baldwin, his brother and 
successor on the throne, stood oppo¬ 
site on the rt. hand of the door. Both 
were defaced by the Charizmians 
in 1244, and subsequently by the 
fanatical Greeks, because they com¬ 
memorated Latin princes. When the 
church was restored in 1810 they 
were wholly destroyed. 

Their sites are now marked by 
stone ledges with projecting slabs 
covered with straw mats. Inside this 
chapel is shown the Tomb of Mel- 
chizedek ! The name of Adam is also 
connected with it on account of a tra¬ 
dition, at least as old as Origen, 
which held that Adam was buried 
beneath the spot where the cross of 
Christ was erected upon Calvary. 

And here we end our examination 
of all the marvellous shrines of su¬ 
perstition which are crowded together 
within the small space of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. We must, 
however, by way of appendix, make 
some mention of the blasphemous 
ceremony which is held on the Greek 
Easter Eve of every year, and which 
is known as the miracle of the 
Holy Eire. 

A very complete and interesting 
account of this proceeding is given 
by Conder (Tent Work, chap, xi.) 
Originally all the churches took 
part in the ceremony; but the Latin 
Catholics have for many years de¬ 
nounced it as an imposture, and the 
Armenians also regard it as a fraud. 
The more enlightened priests and 
members of the Greek Church pro¬ 
fess now to continue it merely as a me¬ 
morial ; but it cannot be denied that 
the main body of Russian and Syrian 
e 2 
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adherents of the Greek Church firmly 
believe that a direct miracle is an¬ 
nually wrought; and it is, moreover, 
an undoubted fact that, for political 
reasons, the Greek hierarchy encour¬ 
age these simple and ignorant de¬ 
votees in a belief which they know 
to be false. It is surely high time 
for a stop to he put to this degr ading 
and blasphemous imposture, which, 
so long as it continues, must remain 
an unpardonable blot upon the purity 
and honesty of the Greek Church. 


(h) THE TEMPLE. 

We now come to the most interest¬ 
ing and important subject in our de¬ 
scription of Jerusalem—viz. a con¬ 
sideration of the sacred area, once 
occupied by the precincts of the 
Jewish Temple, and now known as 
el-Haram esh-Shcrif (“the Noble 
Sanctuary ”). 

The Haram constitutes a quarter 
of itself, equal in extent to one-sixth 
of the city. It is as beautiful, too, as 
it is spacious. Its dimensions are as 
follows: N. side, 1042 ft.; E. side, 
1530 ft. ; S. side, 022 ft. ; W. side, 
1001 ft. It covers an area of about 
35 acres. The massive and lofty walls 
that surround and support it; the 
green grass of the enclosure, dotted 
with olives and cypresses, and orna¬ 
mented with fountains and mihrabs ; 
the broad central platform, encircled 
by arches and diversified by carved 
pulpits, prayer-niches, and cupolas ; 
and the great mosque itself, with its 
dome rising up in the centre of all, 
its enamelled tiles glittering in the 
sunbeams and wrought into patterns 
of wondroUB intricacy and grace; — 
these together form a picture such as 
is scarcely surpassed in the East. 
The Haram is an artificial platform, 
supported by massive walls, built up 
from the declivities of the hill on 
three sides, varying in altitude ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the ground, 
but greatest towards the south. The 
area within the enclosure is nearly 
level, and shows on the N. side of 
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| the mosque, and especially at thd 
1 N.W. corner, sections of the natural 
1 rock, cut away and levelled by art. 
Nearly in the centre of the enclosure 
is a flagged platform, about 15 ft. 
above the general level, and ascended 
by several flights of steps. It is 
550 ft. long from N. to 8., arid 450 ft. 
wide. In the middle of it stands the 
octagonal mosque called Kubbet 
es-Sakhrah, beneath whose dome is 
an irregular projecting crown of 
natural rock, 5 ft. high and GO ft. 
across. 

There are eleven modem gateways 
leading into the Haram, three on the 
N., and eight on the W. In addition 
to these are two ancient gateways on 
the 3., called the Double and Triple 
I Gates; whilst on the E. is the famous 
Golden Gate, with two small posterns 
S. of it. All these ancient gateways 
are now walled up. To the E. of 
the Triple Gate in the S. wall is a 
mediioval entrance known as the 
Single Gate, and beneath this is the 
passage (described above) which was 
discovered by Sir C. Warren. 

Visitors to the Haram are obliged 
to apply to the Consulate of the na- 
, tion to which they belong; and no 
j one is allowed to approach the en¬ 
closure unless accompanied by a 
( Consular kawass. The fee is 10s., in 
addition to a few extras, including 
l bakshish to the Moslem sheikhs of 
, the Haram. The usual approach is 
through the Silk el-Kotonin , or 
“ Street of the Cotton Merchants,” 
which was at one time a scene of 
busy industry. It was restored in 
1330, and for a long time was the 
chief emporium of trade between the 
East and West. It was still flourish- 
I ing in the year 1495; but, on the dis- 
! covery of the passage round the Cape 
of Good Hope, the traffic between 
India and Europe became diverted 
from the overland route across the 
deserts, and the Street of the Cotton 
Merchants lost its importance. Some 
curious arches are to be seen in the 
doorways on either side of the street, 
the stones being fixed in position in 
_ a very ingenious way. The Dab cl • 
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Kotonlyeh, or “ Cotton Gate,” by 
which we enter the Haram enclosure, 
is of Saracenic construction ; and on 
the rt. hand of the entrance is a 
fountain, built over a huge cistern, 
where formerly stood one of the W. 
gates of the Temple. This was 
called in the Talmud the Northern 
Parbar, or Suburban, Gate. The cis¬ 
tern now in existence on the spot is 
described in the P.E. Mem., “ Jeru¬ 
salem,” p. 224, under the heading 
“No. 30 Tank.” 

We commence our survey of the 
Haram by examining 

1. The Walls ; and for this pur¬ 
pose we make our way to the N.W. 
angle. 

Here stands a large pile of build¬ 
ings, now used as barracks. It is 
founded upon a crown of rock, which 
rises nearly 40 ft. above the Haram. 
The S. section of the crown has been 
cut away to the level of the area j and 
an account of these artificial level¬ 
lings is given by Josephus, from 
which it appears that they were exe¬ 
cuted in the time of the Maccabees. 
Several curious holes and marks ean 
be seen in the surface of the rock 
which now forms part of the plat¬ 
form of the Haram enclosure at this 
point. These were doubtless con¬ 
nected with the levelling operations. 
This rocky surface existed in the 
time of Christ, so that here we are 
literally standing on the very foot¬ 
steps of our Lord. Steps in the 
scarped rock lead up to the barracks, 
and most probably it was from them 
that St. Paul addressed the people 
(Acts xxii. 34-40). For the barracks 
almost undoubtedly occupy the site 
of the great 

Castle of Antonia. It is true that 
on this point, as on so many others, 
authorities greatly differ. Eobinson 
and Porter make the whole of the 
present Haram enclosure N. of the 
Golden Gate the site of Antonia; 
Fergusson placed it on the E. side of 
the Tyropoeon valley ; Thrupp advo¬ 
cates the site of the present “ Dome 


of the Kock;” whilst the common 
tradition locates it at the N.E. angle 
of the sanctuary. None of these theo¬ 
ries seems to accord with the descrip, 
tion given by Josephus. According 
to this historian, Antonia was the 
fortress of the Temple, at the N.W. 
corner of which it stood. Its general 
appearance was a quadrangular struc¬ 
ture, having a large central tower with 
other towers at the four corners, three 
of which were 50 cubits high, that at 
the S.E. angle being 70 cubits in 
height. It had the extent and ar- 
rangements of a palace, with passages 
leading down to the oolonnades of the 
Temple area. Thus it was clearly 
built on elevated ground, and served 
as an acropolis to the Temple, which 
it dominated, just exactly as the pre¬ 
sent barracks dominate the Haram 
enclosure. We feel, therefore, dis¬ 
posed to agree with the conclusion 
of the P.E. surveyors, who fixed the 
Castle of Antonia at this place on 
the site of a more ancient tower called 
Saris, built by Hyrcanus. 

The barracks oover the Haram wall 
for a distance of 370 ft. from the N.W. 
angle, and on their E. side is a small 
gateway called Bdb ed-Dawatdr, or 
“the Gate of the Secretary.” A 
“place of prayer” is situated nearly 
opposite to it, as also another imme¬ 
diately facing the next gate, Bdb el- 
Atam, or “the Gate of Darkness,” 
which opens from a narrow lane into 
the Haram enclosure. A third gate, 
called Bdb el-Hytta, stands 160 ft. 
farther E., and a few feet beyond 
this is the commencement of 

Birket Israel. This great reser¬ 
voir is about 360 ft. long, 126 ft. 
wide, and 80 ft. deep. It extends 
along the N. side of the Haram as 
far as the N.E. angle. Its E. wall 
is formed by the natural rook, with a 
dam upon it 46 ft. wide, forming a 
portion of the old E. wall of the city. 
The N. and S. walls are of masonry, 
and the W. wall of rook. The pool 
is filled up with rubbish to a height 
of from 37 ft. to 50 ft., and the bottom 
has only been seen at one point, 20 ft, 
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from the S. bide, and 158 ft. from the 
E. wall. Here the bed was found to 
be covered with a very hard concrete 
16Jin. deep, on the top of which was 
a layer of strong cement 24 in. thick. 
The S. wall of the pool is the N. wall 
of the Haram. Two vaulted parallel 
passages of modern masonry open 
into the W. end of the pool, the S. 
passage being 134 ft. long, and the N. 
passage 118 ft. Each is 21 ft. wide. 
These vaults are now nearly filled up 
with rubbish and refuse, and houses 
are built above them. The masonry 
at the E. end of the pool is 45 ft. 
thick. Two conduits lead out at 
this end, one of which appears to 
have been the original outlet to the 
pool. It was discovered in 1869, 
when the survey party were driving 
a gallery along the supposed Tower 
of Antonia on the E. side. (A full 
description of this curious conduit is 
given in P.E. Mem., “Jerusalem,” pp. 
124-126.) The top of the dam to theE. 
of Birket Israel serves as a road from 
St. Stephen’s Gate to the Haram, 
through the B&b el-Asb&t, or “ Gate 
of the Tribes.” The masonry of the 
pool is similar to that found in 
Byzantine ruins in different parts of 
Palestine; and probably, therefore, the 
reservoir is not of very ancient date. 
It is commonly identified by guides 
with the Pool of Bethesda (see 
above); but this is entirely wrong. 

The N.E. angle of the enclosure is 
situated about 200 ft. to the S. of 
St. Stephen’s Gate. It projects 7) ft. 
from the general line of the wall, 
forming a corner tower 83J ft. long. 
The stones are levelled, well-hewn, 
and of massive proportions. One at 
the S.E. angle measures 24 ft. 9 in. 
long, 3 ft. 2 in. high, and 5 ft. 6 in. wide. 
There are several others varying from 
17 ft. to 20 ft. in length. The founda¬ 
tions of the present tower rest on 
rock more than 100 ft. below the pre¬ 
sent surface. This tower has been 
by some authorities erroneously 
identified with the Tower of Antonia 
(see above). It has been pointed out 
by Sir C. Warren that the outer wall 
of this tower is in an exact line 


with the E. wall running N. from the 
S.E. angle for some distance, thus 
showing that the original E. wall was 
in one straight line, although the 
present superstructure has more than 
one bend in its length (see P.E. Mem., 
“ Jerusalem,” p. 127). The tower is 
formed of stones like those at the Wail¬ 
ing Place, while the wall to the S. is 
composed of stones quite differently 
drafted. This proves the tower to 
be of separate construction from the 
Sanctuary wall. The excavations 
here also showed that there formerly 
existed a deep valley to the N. of the 
Temple, as described by Josephus 
(Ant. xiv. 4, 2 ; Wars i. 7, 3). This 
valley had already become partly 
filled up when the tower was built, 
thus showing it to have been of later 
date than the rest of the wall. 

At a distance of 380 ft. to the S. of 
this tower stands the 

Golden Gate, called in Arabic Bdb 
el-Taubeh ("Gate of Repentance”), 
or Bdb el-Daharleh (“ Gate of Eter¬ 
nity”). This is one of the most 
striking features in the E. wall. 
It is in the centre of a projection 
56 ft. long and 6 ft. wide. The 
portal is double, with semicircular 
areheB profusely ornamented. The 
Corinthian capitals which sustain the 
entablature spring like corbels from 
the wall, and the entablature is bent 
round the arch. The exterior ap¬ 
pearance bears no mark of high 
antiquity, and the structure is evi¬ 
dently a comparatively recent addi¬ 
tion. It is probably a reconstruction, 
for it stands on the ancient founda¬ 
tions of a gateway, which correspond 
in some measure to those of the 
Triple Gate. The architecture of the 
interior is peculiar. In the centre 
are two Bquare marble columns with 
debased Ionic capitals, and at the E. 
and W. ends, in a line with these, 
are limestone pilasters, with Com¬ 
posite capitals. From these spring 
groined arches supporting the roof, 
in which are four low domes or 
cupolas, and two drums supporting 
domes. The interior length is 63 ft., 
and the breadth 324 f(. The sides of 
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the pillars are 4 it. 5 In. in length. 
The date of the reconstruction is 
uncertain. The Golden Gate is now 
walled up on the E„ and the Moslems 
believe that they will retain posses¬ 
sion of Jerusalem until the obstruc¬ 
tion is removed, when their eonqueror 
will ride through and their power 
will be destroyed. Hence they 
jealously guard this gate, and it is 
difficult for visitors to obtain an en¬ 
trance into the interior. An interest¬ 
ing account of the excavations made 
in the vicinity of the Golden Gate will 
be found in the P.E. Mem., “Jerusa¬ 
lem,” pp. 141-146. From these it was 
discovered that at this spot the 
Sanctuary wall extends below the 
present surface outside to a depth of 
from 30 ft. to 40 ft. The rock has 
here an inclination to the N., and a 
massive wall runs to N. and W. about 
46 ft. in front of the Golden Gate. 

From this point to the S.E. angle 
of the Haram is a distance of 1018 
ft. At 51 ft. to the S. of the 
Golden Gate is the postern, which 
appears to be of very recent date, 
but probably marks the site of Mejr 
Eddin’s gate el - Burdk. The 
masonry in this section of the wall 
is rude and irregular, and towards 
the S. are many large antique stones 
and fragments of columns. One in 
particular will be noticed near the 
top of the wall, projecting several 
feet. This is called Mohamed’s 
Pillar, and according to Moslem 
tradition the Prophet will take his 
seat upon it at the Day of Judgment. 
As we approach the S.E. corner the 
ground sinks rapidly, revealing courses 
of enormous stones. The last 60 ft. 
of this side project about 6 in., and 
this is the most beautifully executed 
and best-preserved part of the wall. 

Very careful explorations were 
made by the P.E. Survey at the S.E. 
angle, and some interesting results 
were obtained. These are recorded 
in the P.E. Mem., “ Jerusalem,” pp. 
148-158. The chief discovery that 
was made was that the E. wall was 
originally prolonged beyond the S. 
face, continuing in the general direc¬ 


tion of Siloam, “ with all the solidity 
and antiquity of its known portions." 
There can scarcely be a doubt that 
these foundations are those of the 
first wall (see above). They were 
traced upwards of 300 ft. towards the 
Pool of Siloam. Another interesting 
discovery was that of several Phoeni¬ 
cian characters upon the stones in 
the lower courses of the wall-founda¬ 
tions. Some of these were incised, 
and some were painted with red pig¬ 
ment ; and fragments of pottery were 
also found with short Phoenician in¬ 
scriptions. Here, then, we doubtless 
have the original foundation-stones 
of the outer walls of Solomon’s 
Temple; and a remarkable corrobo¬ 
ration is thus afforded of the truth 
of the Biblical record, which as¬ 
cribes the hewing of the stones to 
Phoenician handicraft. At the angle 
itself there are several gigantic 
corner-stones, some of them being 
20 ft. long, 7 ft. broad, and 6 ft. high. 
The height of the wall is nearly 80 ft. 
above the present surface, and 
another 80 ft. are now concealed 
beneath the ground, the solid rock 
of Mount Moriah being covered with 
that thickness of debris. Originally, 
therefore, the wall must here have 
stood at a height of 160 ft. above its 
foundations, the rock itself being on 
the brow of the ravine, with an 
almost perpendicular depth of 165 ft. 
below it. The appearance of this 
angle of the Temple must consequently 
have been grand and imposing in the 
extreme ; and here is generally sup¬ 
posed to have stood the “ pinnacle of 
the Temple” (St. Matt. iv. 5; St. Luke 
iv. 9). The corner-stones at this 
point may also have possibly sug¬ 
gested the illustrations and allusions 
so frequently employed in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture (see, e.g., Psa. cxliv. 12; Isa. 
xxviii. 16; Eph. ii. 20, <Src.) 

The S. wall is broken into nearly 
three equal sections by the Triple and 
Double Gates. The former is 300 ft. 
from the S.E. angle, and the latter 
330 ft. from the S.W. corner. The 
present surface of the ground rises 
22 ft. from the S,E, angle to the 
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Triple Gate; thence to the S.W. 
angle it is nearly level. The an¬ 
cient summit of Moriah, on whioh 
the foundations of the wall rest, 
was, however, very different. At 
the S.E. angle, as we have seen, it 
is 80 ft. below the present surface ; 
thence it rises gradually to the Triple 
Gate, where it is only a few inches 
underground; then it falls continu¬ 
ously to a point 90 ft. from the S.W. 
angle, where the depth is 92 ft. 
This is the real bed of the Tyropoeon 
valley, and thence the rock rises 
rapidly to the S.W. angle, where it is 
only 63 ft. below the surface. At the 
Double Gate the rocky foundations are 
40 ft. beneath the ground. All the 
lower courses of stones along this S. 
wall are Jewish in character. About 
100 ft. from the S.W. angle is the 
Single Oats, with a pointed arch, 
opening originally into the vaults 
beneath the Haram, commonly but 
erroneously called Solomon’s Stables. 
This gate is now closed up, and about 
30 ft. below it is the “ Great Passage,” 
or aqueduct, already described. 

The Triple Gate stands 170 ft. W. 
of this Single Gate, and is generally 
ascribed to the time of Justinian. It 
opens into Solomon’s Stables, and 
was formerly the entrance to a double 
tunnel similar to that at the Double 
Gate (see below). The gateways are 
each 13 ft. wide, with piers 6 ft. in 
width. The outer arches are semi¬ 
circular, but in the interior they are 
elliptical, and have a greater span so 
that the doors might have room to 
fold back. At the base of the gate¬ 
way are remains of the ancient en¬ 
trance. The W. wall of the double 
passage upon which the gate opens is 
formed of piers 4 ft. wide and 10 ft. 
6 in. apart, supporting semicircular 
arches on which rests the vaulted 
roof. At 192 ft. from the gate the 
original double tunnel terminates, 
and the passage is continued with a 
modem arch and wall. There are 
remains of engaged columns in the 
gateway and on the W. wall of the 
passage, which appear to indicate 
that this was an entrance to the sanc¬ 


tuary, with a ramp like that at the 
Double Gate. Indeed, all the features 
of the two entrances seem to show 
that they corresponded with each 
other, and both led up to the Sanc¬ 
tuary level. Beneath the Triple Gate, 
at a depth of 19 ft. below the surface, 
are three passages, which were appar¬ 
ently overflow canals, used for flushing 
the Great Passage beneath the Single 
Gate. One of them has an ancient 
doorway, and it has been suggested 
that this may have been the “ Water 
Gate ” mentioned in Neh. iii. 26. 

The portion of the Haram wall 
between the S.E. angle and the 
Double Gate lies at present wholly 
outside the city wall. It has one 
i distinguishing feature—namely, the 
' Great Course of drafted stones, mea- 
t suring from !> ft. 10 in. to 6 ft. in 
height. Its bed is on a level with 
the sill of the Triple Gate and the 
floor of Solomon’s Stables; and as it 
is only 1 ft. above the highest part of 
the natural rock, it is the first course 
, on this side which can run uninter¬ 
ruptedly from E. to W. It is almost 
continuous for the 600 ft. between 
the S.E. angle and the Double Gate, 
but it is not found to the W. of the 
latter. At the S.E. angle the corner¬ 
stone weighs over 100 tons, and in 
the heaviest, though not the longest, 
in the sanctuary wall. 

The city wall joins that of the 
Haram at rt. angles at the 
Double Gate, and at the point of 
junction a section of an arch about 
6 ft. wide may be seen, resembling in 
style and ornament that of the Golden 
Gate. The remaining portion of the 
arch is covered by the city wall; but 
I just under the part exposed is a small 
■ grated window, through which we get 
a dim view of the long subterranean 
1 avenue, leading up an inclined plane 
. and flight of steps to the Haram en- 
I closure (see below). The gates are 
. each 18 ft. wide, and arc separated 
' by a pier 6 ft. in width. The open¬ 
ings are covered by a lintel, with 
relieving arch and cornice. The cen¬ 
tral pier and side jambs are built of 
drafted stones of great size and of 
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the oldest type, but the general 
appearance of the gateway indicates 
that it has been reconstructed in 
comparatively later times out of 
ancient materials. In the Haram 
wall at this point is an inscription, 
upside down. It originally stood at 
the base of a statue to Adrian, and is 
as follows: 

TITO AEL HADBIANO 

ANTONINO AVG PIO 
PP PONTIF AVGVR 
D.D. 

The translation is: 

“ To Titus ASlius Hadrianus An¬ 
toninus Augustus Pins, Father of his 
Country, Pontiff Augur, by Decree of 
the Deeurions.” 

The bevelled masonry ends with 
the Double Gate, and beyond it, to a 
point 67 ft. from the S.W. angle, only 
large stones with plain dressed faces 
are to be seen. This portion of the 
wall here is apparently of the later 
Roman period. For the last 67 ft. of 
the S. wall the stones are again of 
colossal size, with marginal drafts 
and smooth faces. The corner-stone 
at the S.W. angle is 38 ft. 9 in. 
long, 10 ft. thick, 3 ft. 6 in. high at 
the angle, and 3 ft. 3 in. high at its 
N. end. It weighs about 80 tons, and 
is the longest stone yet found in the 
walls. The excavations in this neigh¬ 
bourhood revealed the existence of a 
pavement about 23 ft. below the 
present surface, and extending round 
the angle of the wall from Wilson’s 
Arch (see below) as far as the Double 
Gate. This is apparently the road¬ 
way spoken of in the “ Citez de Jheru- 
salem.” Underneath this pavement 
were found fragments of pottery as¬ 
cribed to the fourth and fifth centuries 
a.d., as well as a signet with an old 
inscription in Hebrew, “ Haggai, son 
of Shebaiah.” A second pavement 
was also discovered, 20 ft. below the 
former, and this is believed to have 
been the marble pavement laid down 
by Herod Agrippa. The masonry at 
the S.W. angle is universally ad¬ 
mitted to be of the Herodian period. 


It extends as far as Barclay’s Gate 
(see below) on the W., and the Double 
Gate on the S.; beyond these points 
! there is a change. The character of 
; the drafting of the stones indicates 
: that this portion is of later construc- 
j tion than those about the Wailing- 
Place and near the S.E. angle, which 
were evidently in existence before the 
time of Herod. In the W. wall there 
are evidences of five distinct periods 
of construction, which are to be dis- 
tinguished as follows: 
i (1) Large stones with marginal 
j drafts. From Solomon to first cen- 
! tury a.d. 

(2) Large plain dressed stones. 

: From second to fifth century. 

(3) Medium - sized plain dressed 
stones. From sixth to eighth century. 

I (4) Small stones with marginal 
; drafts and projecting faces. From 
j ninth to twelfth oentury. 

! (5) Small stones of various size and 

: form. Modern. 

At 39 ft. from the S.W. angle in the 
I W. wall is the spring of an arch, first 
discovered by Robinson, and known 
t familiarly by the name of 

Bobinson’s Arch. Three courses 
of huge stones project from the wall, 
forming a segment of an arch, extend¬ 
ing 50 ft. along the wall. This spring 
formed the commencement of a Bridge 
across the valley, connecting Zion with 
Moriah. Sir C. Warren was fortunate 
enough to discover the remains of 
this remarkable bridge. The foun¬ 
dations of the first pier were found 
laid upon the scarped rock, at a depth 
of 42 ft. below the spring of the arch. 
Two complete courses and part of a 
third remain in situ. The lowest is 
3 ft. 6 in. high, the second 3 ft. 9 in., 
i and the third 4 ft. The stones are 
bevelled and cut “ precisely similar to 
I those in the wall at the S.W. angle of 
! the Sanctuary, and are of the same 
! heights.” The pier is 51 ft. 6 in. 
j long, and 12 ft. 2 in. thick; it is 
i exactly opposite the remains of the 
arch; and “ the span is a trifle over 
41 ft. 6 in.” The pier appears to 
I have been hollow, having a vacant 
1 space of 5 ft. wide inside. The 
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eastern face is built in open work; 
there being five piers of the two first ! 
courses, about 5 ft. long each, with a j 
space between each of 6 ft.; over 
these spaces the third course is thrown | 
in the form of great lintels, one of 
them 13 ft. 0 in. long, weighing 10 
tons. “ By this method only about | 
half the bulk of the pier is occupied j 
by stone.” Between the pier and the . 
Haram lie the fallen voussoirs of the ! 
arch, resting on an old pavement. : 
The pavement was broken through 
by Sir G. Warren, and a shaft sunk 
to the rock 23 ft. below. Here he 
discovered a drain or aqueduct cut 
in the rock, 12 ft. deep and 4 ft. wide, 
running parallel to the Haram wall, 
and connected with remarkable rock- 
hewn cisterns. The depth of the 
drain beneath the present surface is 
about 80 ft., and beneath the road¬ 
way of the ancient bridge about 110 ft. j 
The drain was found to run up the 
valley as far as David Street. It is a 
remarkable fact, that across the top 
of the drain, more than 20 ft. below 
the old pavement on which the ruins 
of Bobinson’s Arch rest, Sir C. War¬ 
ren found voussoirs which must of 
course have belonged to a bridge still 
older than that of which Robinson’s 
Arch is the commencement. The 
latter is almost certainly that built 
by Herod, and mentioned by Jose¬ 
phus in various places as connect¬ 
ing the Temple with the Upper 
City on Zion. He says that it was 
at the lower end of the Xystus, or 
l-’orum, and that the space across 
the valley was so narrow that Titus, 
standing on the Temple wall, was 
able to hold a parley with the Jews in 
the Upper City (Wars vi. 6, 2). The 
position of Bobinson’s Arch exactly 
corresponds with this description. 
Josephus also speaks in a former 
place of a bridge between the Temple 
and Zion, which was broken down 
during the siege by Pompey, twenty 
years before Herod became king, by 
the party of Aristobulus. This was 
in all probability the bridge dis¬ 
covered by Sir C. Warren beneath 
the old pavement. 


Proceeding N. from Bobinson’s 
Arch, we notice several buildings 
whioh abut upon the Haram wall, and 
completely cover it. Here is the well- 
known House of Abu Sa'tld, which i3 
built partly within and partly with¬ 
out the Haram. Beyond this, in a 
little court, 270 ft. from the S.W. 
angle, is situated 

Barclay’s date, called by the old 
writers the “ Gate of Mohamed,” or 
the “Prophet's Gate.” Above it is 
the modern gate, Bdb cl-Mugh&ribelt, 
or “ the Moor’s Gate.” Here was 
probably situated the Southern Par- 
bar, or First Suburban Gate, men¬ 
tioned in the Talmud. The level of 
the Moor’s Gate is 4 ft. lower than 
the general level of the Haram; and 
immediately outside this gate the 
ground is 21 ft. lower still, a ramp 
leading up to the gate on vaults. 
Near the gate are two vaults, one 
above the other, and in the lower one 
the lintel of Barclay’s Gate is seen. 
It is more than 20 ft. long and C ft. 

1 10 in. high, and the gate which it spans 
i is 28 ft. 9 in. in height, opening into 
a subterranean passage 18 ft. wide, 
leading E. a distance of 69 ft. and 
then turning S. Above the lintel the 
Haram wall is built of small stones, 
plain-dressed, and the entrance itself 
is filled up with stones and rubble. 
The excavations at this point brought 
to light the existence of a ramp or 
viaduct, which formerly led across 
the valley to this suburban gate, at a 
height of 27 ft. above the surface of 
the ground at that time. The ancient 
passage which leads from this gate 
is supposed to have formed part of 
the approach to the Temple platform 
in Solomon’s time; but whether it is 
of a date so ancient, or whether it is 
of Herodian or Byzantine construc¬ 
tion, has not up to the present been 
definitely determined. The floor of 
the passage is 22 ft. above the sill 
of the gate, and it is now reached by 
a modern flight of steps from the W. 
cloisters of the Haram. It is known 
as the Mosque el-Burdk. At 38 ft. 
from the outer wall of the Haram this 
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ohamber is closed by a masonry wall, j 
The E. portion of the passage is | 
covered with an elliptioal arch of [ 
later date. In the mosque is shown , 
the ring to which the winged beast, I 
el-Bur4k, was tied by Mohamed, on j 
the occasion of his famous night- ' 
journey. Portions of the ancient pas¬ 
sage to the Temple area are now occu¬ 
pied by two cisterns. 

About 60 ft. N. of the " Moor's 
Gate ” we come to the 

lews' Place of Walling. There is 
here a small quadrangular paved area 
between low houses and the Haram. 
The approach to it leads through 
narrow, dirty, and crooked lanes; but 
on a Friday afternoon the place is well 
deserving of a visit. Here a strange 
and touching spectacle is presented. 
The mighty stones of the Sanctuary 
wall rise up to the domes and 
cypresses without door or window, as 
though to shut the worshippers off 
effectually from the sacred area over 
which they lament. Jews of all ages, 
both sexes, and from every quarter 
of the earth—Ashkenazim Pharisees 
from Eussia, Poland, Boumania, and 
Germany; Sephardim Hebrews from 
Spain; Mugharibeh Jews from Africa; 
Karaites; rabbis, aged men with 
flowing white locks, young dandies 
with long curls, little red-haired 
children, old women and maidens, all 
clad in their characteristic garments— 
raise their voices of wailing over the 
desolated and dishonoured sanctuary, 
as they have done continuously every 
week, century after century. Many 
of them appear to go through the 
ceremony as a mere idle matter of 
form, but the genuine emotion of a 
few is pathetic and soul-moving in 
the extreme. The lamentations are 
taken from the 79th Psalm ; 

“O God, the heathen are come 
into thine inheritance; thy holy 
temple have they defiled; they have 
laid Jerusalem on heaps. . . . We 
are become a reproach to our neigh¬ 
bours, a scorn and derision to them 
that are round about us. How long, 
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Lord ? wilt thou be angry for ever ? 
shall thy jealousy bum like fire? ” 
The Mahkama, or Court-house, 
extends along the Haram wall, N. of 
the Wailing Place, over a distance of 
90 ft.; and underneath it are vaults, 
reached by an opening from the S. 
through a garden walled off from the 
Wailing Place, the pavement of which 
is 11 ft. lower than the floor of the 
vaults. Here is the pool el-Burdk, 
71 ft. N. of the 3. entrance, and 17 ft. 

| lower than the vaults. It is irre- 
i gular in shape, and for 25 ft. it has 
1 a segmental arch of good masonry, 

! 17 ft. span, on which the wall of the 
1 Mahkama is built. An arch of in¬ 
ferior masonry and more recent con¬ 
struction covers the next 8 ft., and 
the remainder of the pool is roofed 
over by a semicircular arch, 43 ft. 
wide and of 42 ft. span. About 16 ft. of 
the N. portion of the pool has been cut 
off, and turned into a cistern, so that 
the arch now measures only 27 ft. in 
width. This arch, the discovery of 
which by Sir C. Wilson excited great 
interest, is now known as 

Wilson’s Arch. A road over the 
arch leads to the two gates of the 
Haram —Bdb es-Sala’am (“ the Gate 
of Peace”), and Bdb cs-Silsileh 
(“ the Gate of the Chain ”). The 
arch stretches from an ancient aque¬ 
duct, called the Great Causeway , 
to the Sanctuary wall, and ap¬ 
pears to date from about the third 
century A.n. It is twice mentioned 
in“LaCitez de Jhernsalem ” (chaps, 
iii. and xvi.), and from these ac¬ 
counts it appears that the street 
from the Damascus Gate to the 
Dung Gate passed under Wilson’s 
Arch in the Middle Ages. The 
spring of the arch is 4 ft. higher 
than that of Bobinson’s Arch. To 
the W. of Wilson's Arch is a series 
of vaults, which were discovered in 
1868; they were evidently connected 
with the Great Causeway. A long pas¬ 
sage or tunnel runs along to the S. of 
them, under the street leading to the 
“ Gate of the Chain.” This has been 
entitled the “ Secret Passage.” A 
very ancient Hall of drafted stones 
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was discovered in the midst of the 
vaults. Its S.E. coiner is 84 ft. 
from the Haram wall, and 8 ft. of its 
S.end lie under the Tarlkes-Silsileh, 
or “Street of the Chain.” It mea¬ 
sures 30 ft. 8 in. from N. to S., and 
23 ft. from E. to W.; but 10 ft. 4 in. 
have been added to its S. end, so that 
originally it was only 20 ft. 4 in. 
long. The additional portion was 
made for the Secret Passage to pass 
over. The walls are 18 ft. high and 
4 ft. thick, and are evidently of very 
ancient date. At each angle are 
pilasters, projecting about 2 in., 
and having Ionic capitals. This hall 
is believed to be one of the oldest 
buildings yet discovered in Jerusalem. 
The Secret Passage is mentioned by 
Mejr Eddin, who says that it was 
constructed by David. This, however, 
is clearly incorrect, as the Passage is 
Koman of a late date. It is believed 
to be a portion of a subterranean pas¬ 
sage which originally connected the 
Citadel with the Temple. The cause¬ 
way vaults and Secret Passage are 
noteworthy, inasmuch as it is uni¬ 
versally admitted that the first wall 
of the city ran along the M. edge of 
the vaults. The wall itself was con¬ 
structed in the Maccabtean period ; 
but the vaults seem to have been 
built during the Boman occupation. 
It is just possible that the Sanctuary 
wall in the neighbourhood of the Jews’ 
Wailing-Place belongs to Solomon's 
Temple; in which case the ancient 
Hall, the masonry of which is clearly 
of the same date, may have been one 
of Solomon’s council chambers, and 
the Secret Passage and causeway 
vaults might then belong to the Hero- 
dian buildings. (For an interesting 
discussion upon all these points, the 
visitor is referred to the P.E. Mem., 
"Jerusalem,” pp. 187-209.) 

Close to the Secret Passage, at 
250 ft. from the Haram wall, a 
vaulted chamber of peculiar shape 
was discovered, the crown of which 
was 13£ ft. below the bottom of the 
Secret Passage. It was 144 ft. long, 
8 ft. broad at its W., and 10£ ft. broad 
at its E. end. A doorway, built up, 


led into another vaulted chamber 
18 ft. long from E. to W., and at the 
E. end was a doorway 5 ft. wide, with 
a lintel 12 ft. 4 in. long and 1 ft. 
10 in. high, and a relieving arch of 
5 ft. span. Beyond this doorway was 
a passage 2 ft. 6 in. wide, covered over 
with blooks of stone laid horizontally. 
These chambers appear to have been 
the vestibule or guard room to the 
postern of the first city wall, and are 
quite unique. 

About 180 ft. N. of the Bab es- 
Sala’am is a small portal opening 
from a narrow lane, and called Bdb 
el-Mathara, or “ the Gate of Bain; ” 
and 50 ft. beyond this is the Bib el- 
Kotontn, by which we entered the 
Haram enclosure (see above). The 
next gate is 150 ft. N. of this, and is 
called Bdb cl-Hadid, or “ the Iron 
Gate;” and 260 ft. beyond this, 
again, is the Bdb el-Nazlr, or “ Gate 
of the Inspector.” Immediately N. 
of this the rock appears on the sur¬ 
face in the interior of the Haram, 
and gradually increases in height to 
the N.W. corner. Underneath this 
rocky block runs the aqueduct from 
the Twin Pools. 

Beneath the Bdb es-Serai, or 
“ Palace Gate,” 160 ft. N. of the 
Gate of the Inspector, an ancient 
wall is visible, where this aqueduct 
stops, after turning sharp round to 
the E. Through the roof of the 
aqueduct Conder penetrated in 1873 
into a small modern chamber, just N. 
of the Bftbes-Serai, and here he found 
part of a wall of large drafted stones, 
with a plinth course and two pilasters, 
as in the Haram at Hebron. This 
ancient wall is parallel to the Sanc¬ 
tuary wall; it is 8 ft. thick, and its 
E. face coincides with the W. face of 
the Haram wall S. of Bab el-Nazir. 
This shows that the Sanctuary wall 
was set back 8 ft. at some point, prob¬ 
ably at the latter gate. 

One more gateway, called Bdb cl- 
Bliawammeh, opens on a higher 
level into the Haram enclosure, about 
60 ft. N. of the Palace Gate, and80 ft. 
from the N.W. angle, where stands the 
minaret called Kalawitn. Here is the 
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old serai, or Pasha's residence, as well ’ S. wall, and this, again, is for the most 
as the barracks) and as this is almost ' part of the same style as the wall on 
certainly the site of the Palace of An- j the W. The S.E. angle is identified 
tonia, the house of the present Tnr- \ with that described by Josephus 
kish military governor stands on the 1 by the discovery of the foundations 
very spot which once was occupied by ; of the Ophel wall. Eobinson’s Arch 
that of the Roman governor, Pontius . is evidently the beginning of Herod’s 
Pilate. | Bridge, and the N.W. scarp is the site 

2. Interior of the Haram Enclosure, of the Tower of Antonia. Therefore, 
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A. Bab el-Asbat. B. Bab el-Hytta. c. Bab el-Atam. D. Bab es-Serm. r. Bab I 
cn-Nazir. p. BAb el-H(ulld. G. Bsib el-Kotontn. H. Biib el-Mathara. 1. Bib I 
es-Silsileh. k. Bab el-MugUAribeh. u l)ung Gate. m. St. Stephen’s Gate. n. • 
BjLb et-Taubeh. o. Golden Gate. p. Postern, q. Mohamed s Pillar, n. Mosque 
e-Aksa. s. Mosque of tlie Forty Martyrs. t. Cloisters, u. el-Buka at 
el-Baidlia. v. Solomon's Throne, w. Foundations of old tower, x. Place 
of prayer, a. Kubbet el-Arwah, or Little Saklirali. b. Kubbet es-Sakhrali. 
c. Kubbet es-Silsileh. d. Mawozin. e. Kubbet en-Xeby. f. Kubbetel-Khudr. 
g. Robinson's Arch. h. Footprint of Jesus, i. Minbar Omar. k. Jami’a Omar. 

1. Sebxl Kayat Bey. m. Mihrabof John and Zecliariah. n. el-Ktls. o. Bird- 
Waruka. p, Cradle of Jesus, q. .Single Gate. x. Corners of raised platform. 

Having now completed our survey from the Golden Gate on the E. to 
of the exterior walls surrounding the I the rocky scarp on the N.W. we can 
ancient Temple area and the modern | safely assert that the present walls 
Haram esh-Sherif, we proceed to on E., S., W., and N. define the limits 
examine in detail the interesting j of the Temple area. But, from the 
enclosure itself. E. end of the rocky scarp, round the 

And, first, we would point out that N.E. angle, and S. as far as the 
many indications lead us to the con- Golden Gate, the walls are un- 
clusion that the space enclosed doubtedly of later date than the rest, 
between the present outer walls of We therefore conclude that this 
the Haram is, with one exception, portion lay originally outside the 
perhaps, virtually identical with the Temple enclosure, though in what 
ancient Temple area. The E. wall direction exactly the line should be 
from the Golden Gate to the S.E. drawn 'between these two points 
angle is of similar construction to the I cannot at present be decided with 
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accuracy. It is true that the area 
included within the boundaries which 
we have defined is considerably 
greater than the measurements given 
either by Josephus or the Talmud. 
The former says that the Temple 
area was “a square furlong i.e. 
625 ft. each way; and the Talmud 
states that eaoh side was 500 cubits, 
ot 666 ft., assuming the cubit to 
have measured 16 in., which is the 
length given by Maimonides. But this 
apparent difficulty is overcome by 
the assumption that both the Talmud 
and Josephus included only the 
actual Sanctuary itself, and not the 
outer court to which the Gentiles 
were allowed access. As to the pre¬ 
cise position of the Temple itself 
within the general area, there have 
been controversies, theories, discus¬ 
sions, and differences of opinion 
without number. It is impossible to 
enumerate the conclusions at which 
these diverse authorities have arrived, 
or the arguments by which they sup¬ 
port their various theories. We can 
merely indicate the most probable 
positions, in accordance with the 
latest investigations and the most 
mature judgment. 

The Talmud as summarised and 
arranged by Maimonides, and the 
writings of Josephus, are the two 
chief sources from which we are able 
to derive the information which shall 
assist our inquiry. Now Josephus 
distinctly says that the Temple was 
erected on the “ rocky summit,” the 
level space of which was scarcely 
sufficient originally for the Temple 
and the Altar, in consequence of 
which the E. side was completely 
walled up, a colonnade being built 
upon the embankment (Wars v. 5,1). 
The Talmud states that the greatest 
space around the Temple was on the 
S., the next on the E., the next on 
the N., and the least on the W. The 
rocky summit of the Temple Hill is 
undoubtedly the Sakhrah ,or “Bock,” 
now exposed (o view within the 
“ Dome," or Mosque of Umar, the 
rock-levels taken by the P.E. Survey . 
clearly showing that this is the ; 


highest point on the hill on which the 
Haram stands. On all sides of it the 
rock gradually slopes down, and bear¬ 
ing in mind what has been said above' 
as to the exclusion of the N.E. corner 
from the Temple area, the position 
of the present “ Dome of the Bock ” 
exactly corresponds to the state¬ 
ment of the Talmud as to the 
comparative sizes of the spaces sur¬ 
rounding it. Jewish, Moslem, and 
Christian traditions all agree in 
regarding the Sakhrah as the most 
consecrated spot, and this fact alone 
is of very great weight. We may 
therefore boldly affirm that the 
“Dome of the Bock ” stands roughly 
upon the site formerly occupied by 
| the Jewish Temples. But, when we 
i proceed to consider the matter fur¬ 
ther in detail, we find a great difficulty 
in fixing the exact positions of the 
different parts. There is much to be 
, said in favour of the theory that the 
Altar of Burnt-Offering stood upon 
the actual Sakhrah itself, whilst there 
are at least equally strong reasons 
for believing that that was the site 
of the Holy of Holies. Conder has 
shown with tolerable conclusiveness 
that only upon the latter hypothesis 
, do the rock-levels agree with the 
Talmud measurements (see Tent 
Work, chap, xii.) On the other 
hand, the weight of tradition and 
i authority inclines to the former 
j theory—viz. that the lapis pertusus, 
or “ pierced rook,” which is now ex¬ 
posed to view within the dome, was 
the site of the threshing-floor of 
Oman the Jebusite, which was after- 
j wards converted into the foundation of 
the Altar of Burnt-Offering (1 Chron. 
xxii. 1). We resist the temptation to 
venture an opinion of our own, for 
we consider it impossible to decide 
the question definitely without fur¬ 
ther opportunities for excavation and 
research. Without doubt the “Bock” 
was a specially sacred spot, and, ap¬ 
parently, it may equally well have 
been the site of the Holy of Holies 
or of the Altar of Burnt-Offering. We 
know that the latter was situated a 
short distance to the E. of the cn- 
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trance to the Holy Mace, the Holy 1 The common tradition, and one prob- 
of Holies itself being at the extreme j ably true, is that the Khalif Omar, 
W. end. If, therefore, the latter after taking Jerusalem, cleansed the 
stood over the Sakhrah, the Altar of rock “ es-Sakhrah,” which had been 
Burnt-Offering must be located at the covered over with rubbish, and corn- 
present “ Dome of the Chain.” If menced to build the shrine above it. 
the Sakhrah was the foundation of This was completed by the Khalif 
the Altar, the entrance to the Tern- Abd el-Melek about 686, according to 
pie must be placed close to the present ! the inscriptions on the walls. To the 
row of pillars within the kubbeh, to ] E. of the kubbch is an octagonal 
the W. of the rock, and the Holy of ; structure of exquisitely beautiful de- 
Holies in that case would have stood i sign; it is called Kubbet es-Silsileh, 
directly over the broad flight of steps or “ Dome of the Chain.” It is also 
outside the kubbch to the W., and known as the “Dome of Judgment,” 
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PLAN OF KUBBET Eii-SAKHRAH, OR DOME OF THE ROCK. 


its floor would have been elevated 
above the level of the highest step, 
so that literally not one stone has 
been left upon another of the Sanc¬ 
tuary of Herod’s Temple. The Tem¬ 
ple itself was erected upon a plat¬ 
form raised above the rest of the ' 
court, and that platform was probably | 
almost conterminous with the present 
elevated pavement on which the 
Kubbet es-Sakhrah stands. This j 
most beautiful and interesting of all 
the buildings in Jerusalem is com¬ 
monly known as the “ Mosque of 
Omar,” although it is uot in reality 
•a mosque, but a shrine. Its English 
title is the “ Dome of the Kock.” 


or “ David’s Chair. ’ ’ This latter name 
is derived from a tradition that King 
David had his throne of judgment on 
this spot, and that here, also, the 
balance of justice will be suspended 
at the Last Day. The former title is 
connected with a curious Moslem 
legend. At this spot, so the story 
goes, was formerly suspended a chain 
from heaven, which acted as a test of 
evidence. A witness grasped the 
chain, and if he told the truth no 
effect was produced ; if he told a 
I falsehood a link dropped off. On 
! one occasion a Moslem accused a 
Jew of owing him a certain sum of 
money. The Jew, having handed to 
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the Moslem a staff which he held in 
his hand, grasped the chain and 
swore that he had paid the debt. 
The Moslem, having handed back the 
staff to the Jew, grasped the chain in 
his turn and swore that he had not 
received the money. Immediately 
the chain disappeared, having been 
caught up to heaven. The money 
had been concealed within the staff, 
and thus the Jew, with full intent to 
deceive, had actually told the literal 
truth, whilst the Moslem, though be¬ 
lieving that he had sworn truly, had 
given false evidence upon oath. The 
moral was that even a heaven-sent 
test is powerless to discriminate be¬ 
tween truth and falsehood, and the 
chain was therefore of no further 
use. The “ Dome of the Chain ” is 
said by Arab historians to have been 
the model upon which the larger 
dome beside it was built. This is by 
no means unlikely, for the Kubbet 
es-Sakhrah has an outer wall which 
was not part of its original construc¬ 
tion ; and, if this outer wall were re¬ 
moved, the two buildings would be 
found to be exactly the same in shape 
and form, the Dome of the Eock being 
just three times the size of the Dome 
of the Chain. Each has two con¬ 
centric rows of columns, on the in¬ 
ner one of which the dome rests 
above a drum. The top of each is 
adorned with a crescent. Each side 
of the Kubbet es-Sakhrah measures 
07 ft., the lower portion being com¬ 
posed of various-coloured marble, 
and the upper of exquisite porcelain 
tiles. The latter were added in 1001 
by Soleiman the Magnificent, the 
whole exterior face of the building 
having been originally of marble. 
Beautifully executed texts from the 
Koran are carried round the edifice 
like a frieze. The upper portion of 
the Kubbeh is pierced with fifty-six 
pointed windows, filled with stained 
glass of great brilliancy. These win¬ 
dows have semicircular tops, but | 
they are hidden by coatings of glazed 
tiles. The graceful dome is covered 
with lead. Four doors, facing the 
cardinal points, open to the interior j 


I that on the S. is the principal entrance, 
and has an open porch supported 
j on marble columns. It is called Bab 
I cl-Kiblch, or “ the South Door.” The 
; other three entrances have marble 
porches, that on the W. being called 
Bdbel-Gharbeh, or “ the West Door; ” 
that on the N. Bdbel-Jennch, or “the 
Door of Paradise; ” and that on the 
E. Bob es-Silsileh, or “ the Door of 
the Chain ” from the dome beside it. 
On the lintels of the doors are in¬ 
scriptions of the time of Ma’mftn, 
about the year 831. 

Removing our shoes, or placing 
slippers over them, we enter by the 
E. door, and are immediately struck 
by the contrast between the sunlight 
outside and the “dim religious light ’’ 
within. The interior is exquisitely 
beautiful and entrancing. “ The 
gorgeous colouring, the painted wood¬ 
work, the fine marble, the costly mo¬ 
saics, the great dome flourished all 
over with arabesques and inscriptions 
and gilded to the very top—all this 
splendour gleams out here and there 
from the darkness ” (Conder). The 
diameter of the interior measures 
148 ft., and a corridor 13 ft. wide runs 
round it, having on its inner side 
eight piers and sixteen marble Corin¬ 
thian columns, connected above by a 
I horizontal architrave under pointed 
| arches. The columns do not seem to 
| occupy their original places, as some 
of them have neither base-moulding 
nor plinth. They belonged to other 
structures, possibly to the Temple of 
Adrian, or to the Colonnade of Herod. 
Within these is another corridor 30 ft. 
'vide, having on its inner side a circle 
of twelve larger Corinthian columns 
and four piers, which together sup¬ 
port the dome, 66 ft. in diameter. 
The pillars are connected by arches, 
over which rise the clerestory and 
dome. The interior of walls and 
dome is ornamented in arabesque gilt 
stucco. 

In the centre, beneath the dome, 
and carefully guarded by a wooden 
railing of octagonal shape, is the 
smooth, bare, rugged surface of the 
Holy Rock Itself. It is about 60 ft. 
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long, 45 ft. wide, and from 2 ft. to 

6 ft. high, and in a few places are the 
marks of chiselling. On the W. side 
it is cut down in three steps, and on 
the N. it is carved into an irregular 
shape, the object of which has not 
been discovered. At the S.W. corner 
of the rock is shown the Footprint of 
Mohamed, and close by is the Hand¬ 
print of Gabriel. The rock, accord¬ 
ing to the legend, was rising with 
Mohamed as he ascended from earth, 
but the angel Gabriel kept it down by 
force. Beneath the rock is a Cave, 
the entrance to which is under a 
doorway with a pointed arch to the 
S.E. A little E. of this entrance are 
several small rectangular holes cut in 
the rock, perhaps to contain the feet 
of the altar erected here in Christian 
times. A circular opening commu¬ 
nicates with the cave, which is of 
irregular shape, and averages about 

7 ft. in height. We enter it down a 
flight of steps. The Moslems assert 
that here was the praying-place of 
Abraham, David, Solomon, and Jesus. 
They call it the “ Noble Cave.” Here, 
also, Oman and his four sons are sup¬ 
posed to have hidden themselves from 
the destroying angel (1 Chron. xxi. 
20). Within the cave are three altars: 
that on the rt., at entering, is of mar¬ 
ble, and is dedicated to Solomon; that 
on the 1., also marble, to David ; and 
that in the N.E. angle, of stone, to 
Elias. A niche on the S.W. is named 
after Abraham ; another, on theN.W., 
after Gabriel. In the centre of the 
roof is seen the aperture to the sur¬ 
face above, and in the floor imme¬ 
diately beneath it is a small marble 
slab, covering a deep cavity. If the 
ear is applied to this slab a sound 
like that of rushing water is heard 
below, and this has given rise to 
many traditions. Some call the place 
Btr el-Arwdh, or “Well of Souls,” 
which are supposed to come here 
periodically to pray. Others main¬ 
tain that the Eiver of Paradise runs 
below; others that this is the gate of 
hell. De Vogiii, Pierotti, and Warren 
believe that the opening is connected 
with cisterns and sewers, and that the 
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[ blood and refuse from the altar sacri- 
; fioes passed away by this channel. 
If the rock is the site of the Altar of 
| Bumt-Qffering this theory is not im¬ 
probable. On tapping the sides of 
the cave a hollow sound is produced, 
and the Moslems cite this fact as an 
evidence of the truth of their belief 
that the rock is suspended in air. 
The sound has, however, been shown 
to proceed from defective plastering. 

Several sacred spots and relics are 
shown by the Moslem dervishes 
within the Dome of the Bock, but 
they are altogether too absurd and 
childish to be enumerated, and are 
only exhibited for the sake of extort¬ 
ing bakshish. 

Over the outer arcade of the dome 
is the famous Cufic inscription, 
giving the date of the erection of 
the building in 688. A forgery 
has been committed, the name of 
Abd el-Melek having been erased and 
that of Ma’m&n substituted in its 
place; but the forger forgot to alter 
the date, and this, together with the 
lighter tint of the altered name, is a 
self-evident condemnation of the 
work. There is, however, no doubt 
that Ma’mon in 831 restored the 
building, and then it was, probably, 
that the outer wall (see above) was 
added. In 1016 the kubbeh was 
partially destroyed by an earthquake. 
The woodwork of the cupola dates 
from 1022, being erected by Houssein, 
son of the notorious Khalif Hakim. 
The Crusaders gained possession of 
the building in 1112, and transformed 
it into a Christian church under the 
title of Templum Domini. The 
beautiful iron grille between the 
pillars of the drum, much of the 
carved woodwork, and several small 
altars with sculptured capitals, are 
the remains of the work executed 
between 1115 and 1136, under the 
auspices of the Crusaders. About 
the same time also the interior of the 
outer wall was decorated by frescoes, 
portions of which still remain. In 
1187 Saladin took the city, removed 
the Christian altar which had been 
erected upon the rock, covered up 

H 
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the frescoes with marble slabs, and 
restored and regilded the dome. The 
lead outside and the gilding within 
were restored in 1318 byNakr Eddin. 
The Snltan Soleiman made several 
improvements about 1520, encasing 
the bases and upper blocks of the 
columns with marble, erecting the 
wooden cornice between the pillars, 
and covering the arches under the 
dome with marble. The windows 
were made in 1528. The exterior 
was adorned with the KAshdni tiles 
in 1561, and in 1564 the doors were 
restored. The dome was repaired in 
1830 by the Sultan MahmM, and 
again in 1873-5 by the Sultan 
Abdel-Aziz—this being the latest 
work upon the magnificent build¬ 
ing. 

The elevated platform upon which 
the “ Mosque of Omar ” stands is 
about 10 ft. above the surrounding 
level, and is approached by three 
flights of steps from the W., two from 
the S., and one from the E. On the 
tops of the steps are beautiful arcades, 
which form a striking feature in the 
exterior view. They are called in 
Arabic Mawazln, or “ Scales,” be¬ 
cause here the souls are to be weighed 
in the Day of Judgment. The beauty 
of the landscape is enhanced by 
numerous cypress, olive, and other 
trees which are planted irregularly 
over the Haram enclosure. To the 
N.W. of the Dome of the Bock is the 
Kubbct el-Mir&j , or “Dome of the 
Ascension,” sacred to Mohamed’s 
nocturnal flight. It was erected in 
the year 1200. Beyond it is a small 
building called Kubbet el-Arwdh, or 
“ Dome of the Spirits,” beneath which 
the bare rock is visible. 

We descend from the terrace of the 
Sakhrah to the S., passing on our 
rt. a beautiful Pulpit in marble. It 
is called Minbar es-Saif, or “ the 
Summer Pulpit,” and during Rama¬ 
dan a sermon is preached from it 
every Friday. A flight of twenty-one 
stone steps leads down to a large 
round basin, called el-Kds, or " the 
Cup,” which was formerly fed with 
water from the Pools of Solomon. 


To the E. of this is the immense 
subterranean cistern called the 
“ Great Sea," whiohhas already been 
described. A staircase hewn in the 
rock descends to this remarkable re¬ 
servoir. We now approaoh the cele¬ 
brated 

Mosque of el-Aksa — i.e. “ the Dis¬ 
tant Mosque,” so called because of 
its position with regard to Meoca. 
Next to the Ka’aba at the latter place, 
the el-Aksa is the most saoredjof all 
Moslem shrines. The present build¬ 
ing is of complex construction. Its 
most ancient part is the remnant of a 
Basilica erected here by the Em¬ 
peror Justinian about the middle of 
the sixth century, and dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary. The original struc¬ 
ture has, however, been much modi¬ 
fied by Moslem architects. 

The Church of St. Mary escaped 
destruction when the city was sacked 
by the Persians under Khosroes II. 
In 636, when the Khalif Omar 
took Jerusalem, it appears to be re¬ 
ferred to under the name of the 
Church of the Resurrection. The 
khalif, when in search of the site of 
the Temple, was led to it by the 
Patriarch Sophronius, and prayed in 
it at a spot which is still shown. 
Nearly one and a-half centuries later 
el-Mahdi, the third khalif of the Abas- 
sides, found it in ruins, and ordered 
it to be rebuilt. The mosque was 
then narrow and long, but its length 
was diminished and its breadth in¬ 
creased by the Arab architects. On the 
capture of the city by the Crusaders 
it again became a Christian temple, 
and was called, somewhat vaguely, 
Palatium, Porticus, seu Templum 
Bolommis (“the Palace, Porch, or 
Temple of Solomon ”); and these 
names it retained among the Franks 
down to the sixteenth century. A 
part of it was assigned by Baldwin II. 
to a new military order, who from 
this circumstance took the name of 
Knights Templars. The king him¬ 
self appears to have inhabited it for a 
time. The Templars built a wall in 
I front of the great mihrab, and used 
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it as a granary; but the whole was imitate the Prank style. The roof 
remodelled by Saladin. dates only from the fifteenth century. 

The Mosque el-Aksa has the form The only portions of the old basilica 
of a basilica of seven aisles. It is now remaining in the interior are the 
272 ft. long by 184 ft. wide, thus nave and two adjacent aisles. The 
covering about 50,000 sq. ft., or as I great transept, with the dome, is prob- 
mueh space as many of our great I ably the work of el-Mahdi, who also 
cathedrals. It has a porch, apparently I added the two lower aisles on the E. 
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PLAN OF THE MOSQUE OF EL-AKSA. 


of later date. The arches of the three and W., which are much inferior to 
middle compartments are filled in j the nave and inner aisles. Four styles 
with light columns, having plain ! of capitals can be noticed on the 
cushion capitals; the central arch, I pillars: (1) those on the thick, low 
though pointed, lias the Norman zig- columns of the centre aisle, heavy 
zag ornament. This porch was prob- and debased; (2) those on the columns 
ably the work of the Frank kings, [ under the dome, Cprinthian; (3) those 
though some say that it was erected i on the W. boundary of the women’s 
by a nephew of Saladin in 1236, and ; mosque, heavy and basket-shaped, 
was merely an attempt on his part to | like those in the Chapel of Helena; 
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and (4) those on the columns E. and I can hope to reach heaven who cannot 
W. of the dome, similar to (?), but pass between them! 
smaller and better proportioned. The 

basket capitals are made of plaster; : To the i t. of the central doorway 
the Corinthian ore all of white mar- of the mosque, on the outside, is a 
ble. : staircase descending to the ramp and 

The mosque is 270 ft. in length, Double Tunnel or Passage, which led 
and about 200 ft. in width. It was up from the Double or “ Huldah ” 
restored by Saladin in 1187, by his Gate to the Haram enclosure (see 
nephew in 1286, and again by the j above). This passage is chiefly re- 
Mameluke Sultan Mohamed Ibn ; markable on account of the massive 
Kel&fin in 1327. The stained glass stones in its walls, and the enormous 
of the windows is, for the most part, monoliths near its S. end. On the 
of the sixteenth century. Just inside 1 rt. of the farthest of these pillars is 
the principal door of the mosque, on the entrance to the so-called Tomb of 
the E., is the cistern Btr el-Wamka, Aaron’s Sons, and on the 1. an old 
or “ Well of the Leaf ” (see above). doorway, leading into 
The chief objects of reverence in 

the mosque are: (1) The Tomb of Solomon’s Stables. The present 
the Sons of Aaron, near the main series of vaults known commonly 
entrance; (2) the Minbar Omar, a by the name of Solomon’s Stables, 
magnificent pulpit made at Damascus \ or, in Arabic, el-Musjid el-Ka- 
by order of Nfir Eddin, and brought ] dim (“the Old Mosque”), are not 
to Jerusalem by Saladin; it is situ- earlier than Byzantine in their con- 
ated near the large mihrab at the S. : struction. They probably date from 
end; (3) the Mihrab of Moses, to the j the same period as the vaulting and 
W. of the last named ; (4) the “ Foot- piers of the passage from the Haram 
print of Jcstis," in another small \ enclosure to the Double Gate, as 
mihrab on the S.; (5) the Mosque of also from that of the Double Tunnel 
the Forty Martyrs, on the E. side of leading to the Triple Gate (see above), 
the mosque; and (6) the Mihrab of They all have the same peculiarity 
John and Zechariah, near the gate of a very narrow keystone with rons- 
leading out to the “ Cradle of Jesus.” , soirs gradually increasing in width 
At the S.E. comer of the mosque an j towards the haunches. The passage 
open doorway leads into the Jami’a from Barclay’s Gate (see above) is of 
Omar, a long, low building with the same; character; and all these 
pointed arches; in its S. wall, be- works probably belong to the sixth 
tween two of the curious twisted j century. The first distinct account 
columns, stands the Mihrab of Omar, of the so-called Solomon’s Stables is 
where, according to Moslem tradition, ! given by Theodoricus, who wrote 
the khalif first prayed after the cap- | about 1172. John of Wirzburg 
ture of Jerusalem. i also mentions them as capable of 

To the W. of Aksa is a low build- I holding 2000 horses. They were evi- 
ing with groined roof and pointed j dently used by the Templars for sta- 
arches, running almost as far as the j bling purposes, as the holes through 
W. wall of the Haram. It is called which the halters were passed are 
in Arabic el-Bakaat el-Baidha — i.e. J still visible in the piers. The Single 
“ the White Comer ’’—and the name , Gate appears to have been the S. 
of Solomon is sometimes attached to entrance to these stables in the Cru- 
it. | saders’ time. But, though the actual 

Near the so-called Footprint of , piers and arches now in existence 
Christ are two small columns close j are thus not older than 1300 years, 
together, similar to those in the j yet they are evidently reconstructions 
Mosque of Amru at Old Cairo, and on more ancient sites, and out of 
the dervishes tell visitors that no one the materials of former buildings. A 
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glance at the piers is sufficient to in¬ 
dicate this. The stones are weather¬ 
worn; they have drafted margins—in 
some cases on all four sides, in others 
on two, but in most on only one. They 
are evidently not in their original 
positions, and belong to masonry of 
an anterior age. One of the piers is 
formed of a huge lintel, the reveal of 
which has been filled up with small 
stones. The primary object of these 
subterranean vaults is clearly to sup¬ 
port the paved area above, and to 
raise the S.E. portion of the Haram 
enclosure to the same level as the 
rest. It is, therefore, certain that 
similar vaults must have existed in 
the time of Herod’s Temple, and 
most probably also in Solomop’s 
buildings. The S. and E. sides of 
the vaults are formed by the walls of 
the Haram area ; the W. by the par¬ 
tition between the vaults and the 
passage to the Double Gate; whilst 
on the N. they are closed at irregular 
distances by the walls of the various 
cisterns beneath the Haram pave¬ 
ment. The level of the floor of the 
vaults is 38 J ft. below that of the 
pavement above. The arches are 
semicircular, 11 ft. 5 in. span, 5 ft. 9 in. 
rise, and neatly finished with plain 
chiselled stones. The aisles open out 
gradually from the S. to the N., owing 
to the obtuse angle formed between 
the S. and E. walls of the Sanctuary. 
At the S.E. corner is a staircase 
leading up to the Haram enclosure ; 
and until the present year (1891) this 
was the only means of approach to 
the vaults. Between the outer sur¬ 
face and the vaults below there is a 
square chamber, now used as a 
mosque, in the middle of which, laid 
in the floor, is a sculptured niche, in 
the form of a sarcophagus, with a 
canopy over it. This is called the 
“ Cradle of Jesus,” and was known in 
the twelfth century as Balneum 
Christi, though there is, of course, 
nothing to warrant its name. In the 
interior of this chamber can be seen 
the spring of an enormous arch, 
abutting on the Haram wall, and 
similar in character to Bobinson’s 


Arch. Traces of another may be 
seen in the wall immediately N. of 
the chamber, whilst farther to the 
W. foundations of ancient piers have 
been observed. 

It is highly probable that under¬ 
neath the present vaults there are 
others of more ancient date, as the 
floor is 100 ft. above the rock at 
the S.E. angle, and 50 ft. above it 
at the Single Gate. The passage 
below the latter shows piers and 
arches of a very ancient type; and 
recent explorations have strongly 
corroborated the theory of the exist¬ 
ence of these deeper subterranean 
vaults. 

Sir C. Warren and others are of 
opinion that here stood the founda¬ 
tions of Solomon’s great palace, 
which would, therefore, occupy the 
S. portion of the ancient Temple 
area. This, again, is one of those 
interesting points of sacred archae¬ 
ology which cannot at present be 
definitely settled—many authorities 
asserting that Solomon’s palace, like 
that of David and of Herod, stood 
upon the plateau-of Mount Zion, and 
was connected with the Temple by a 
bridge across the Tyropceon valley. 

We have now completed our survey 
of the most important features in 
connection with the great Haram; but 
there are one or two minor objects of 
interest which ought to be mentioned 
in conclusion. Facing the Bdb cs- 
Silsileh, or “ Gate of the Chain,” is 
a small but richly ornamented cu¬ 
pola, called the “ Dome of Moses; ” 
it was built in 1269. Beyond it 
is the wall supporting the W. side of 
the central platform. To the N. of 
the gate is a long range of cloisters, 
built in the fourteenth century, with 
square pillars and pointed arches. 
The adjoining buildings are occupied 
as public schools and dervish col¬ 
leges. Along the space between the 
cloisters and the platform are several 
prayer-stations. 

To the rt. of the flight of steps 
leading up to the raised platform, at 
its N.W. corner, is a cupola called 
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Kubbet el-Khudr, or “ the Dome of 
St. George,” close to the Kubbet cl- 
Arwah, or “Dome of the Spirits,” 
sometimes known as the “ Little 
Sakhrah,” because of the bare sur¬ 
face of rock which lies beneath it. 
It is not, however, allowed to be 
entered by Europeans, and therefore 
the rock is never seen. 

Near the N.W. side of the Kubbet 
es-Sakhrah is a small cupola, called 
Kubbet en-Neby, or “the Dome of 
Mohamed.” It is also sometimes 
known as Kubbet el-Mirdj, or “ Dome 
of the Ascension,’ because it was 
erected to commemorate Mohamed’s 
nocturnal flight to heaven. It was 
erected in the year 1200. The flight 
of steps immediately to the S. of 
it is supposed by some authorities 
to occupy the position above which 
the " Holy of Holies ” of the Temple 
stood. Its length and width have 
been computed to correspond exactly 
with those of the latter. But, as the 
Most Holy Place stood on a higher 
level than the Altar of Burnt-Offer¬ 
ing, its very foundations are now 
gone; not one stone has been left 
upon another. Below the steps is 
a handsome fountain, called Sebtl 
Kayat Bey, erected in the year 1445 
by el-Ashraf Abu Nasr Kayat Bey. 

The E. portion of the Haram is 
mainly occupied by cypresses, olives, 
and fig-trees, and there are no erec¬ 
tions except a few places of prayer 
and a modem mosque, called Solo¬ 
mon’s Throne, adjoining the E. wall, 
a little N. of the Golden Gate. This 
is a special shrine of Moslem pil¬ 
grimage, on account of the tradition 
that Solomon was found dead here; 
and shreds of rag left by pilgrims 
can be seen attached to the window- 
gratings and elsewhere. 

Having now become thoroughly 
acquainted with the present condition 
of the Haram enclosure, we may en¬ 
deavour, before we leave its sacred 
precincts, to picture to ourselves, as 
nearly as we can, the appearance 
which it presented in the days of the 
Jewish Temple. 


Whether we place the Altar of 
Burnt-Offering or the Holy of Holies 
upon the site of the Dome of the 
Bock, we can obtain a tolerably accu¬ 
rate idea of the general outline of the 
whole. 

Around the enclosure on every side 
ran a double colonnade of white 
marble pillars, each a monolith 33 ft. 
high. The ceilings were of panelled 
cedar, and the colonnades, or clois¬ 
ters, were 40 ft. wide. The open 
court was covered with tesselated 
pavement. Between the outer and 
inner court was a stone balustrade 
4 ft. high, of exquisite workmanship. 
NoGentilewas allowed to pass beyond 
this balustrade; and at fixed intervals 
along it were erected tablets, some in 
Greek, others in Latin, giving notice 
of this prohibition. One of these 
tablets was discovered by M.Clermont- 
Ganneau in 1871; and it illustrates 
so strikingly the narrative in Acts 
xxi. 20-30, that we give the Greek 
inscription upon it in full: 

MH0ENA AAAOrENH EI2I10 
PETE20AI ENTO2 TOT IIE 
PI TO IEPON TPT4>AKTOT KAI 
IIEPIBOAOT 02A’AN AH 
4»0H EATTOI AITI02 E2 
TAI AIA TO EHAKOAOT 
©EIN 0ANATON. 

The translation of this is as fol¬ 
lows : 

"No Btranger is to enter within 
the balustrade round the Temple and 
enclosure. Whoever is caught will 
have himself to thank (or, will be 
responsible to himself) for his death, 
which will ensue.” 

The inscription is in very large 
! characters, just as one would expect 
in a placard of this nature; and it is 
probably the most ancient and inter¬ 
esting of any that have hitherto been 
discovered in Jerusalem (see P.E. 
Mem., “ Jerusalem,” pp. 423, 424). 

Within the balustrade was an ascent 
by fourteen steps to a terrace, 13 ft. 
i wide, which encircled the wall of the 
I Inner Court, the latter being ap- 
I proached by five more steps. The 
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wall surrounding the inner court was 
53 ft. on the outside, and 33 ft. within. 
The principal entrance to this inner 
court was on the E. side; but there 
were in addition three gates on the 
N., and three on the S., to which 
were added later three for the women. 

Within the inner court was a third 
enclosure, called the Court of the 
Priests, which none but the priests 
might enter; and here was situated 
the Temple itself, with a small area 
in front, where the Altar of Burnt- 
Offering stood. To this enclosure 
there was an ascent from the inner 
court of twelve steps, through a richly 
decorated corridor. Beyond this again 
to the W. was the Curtain or “ Veil 
of the Temple,” within which stood 
the Altar of Incense, the Shewbread 
Table, and the Colden Candlestick. 
Still farther to the W. was the inner 
sanctuary, or Holy of Holies. 

The above description applies to 
Herod’s Temple; hut, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Grand Colonnade 
around the outer court, or “ Court of 
the Gentiles,” the ground-plan of 
Solomon’s Temple was virtually the 
same. The exact position of “ Solo¬ 
mon’s Porch ” (St. John x. 23; Acts 
v. 12) in this colonnade, and of the 
“BeautifulGate” of the Temple (Acts 
iv. 2), cannot at present be determined. 
The outer court, or low-level platform, 
surrounding the inner court on every 
side, was that from which Christ 
drove the merchants and the money¬ 
changers (St. Matt. xxi. 12, 13; St. 
Mark xi. 11; St. Luke xix. 45; St. 
John ii. 15). Into it opened four gates 
on the W. from the city and the two 
on the S. from Ophel, viz. the Double 
and Triple Gates, with the inclined 
passages leading up from them. 

The S. side of the colonnade was 
distinguished from the rest in that 
it had four rows of columns instead 
of two, and was of far more strik¬ 
ing grandeur than the other sides. 
It was known as “ Herod’s Cloister,” 
or the Stoa Basilica. Each of the 
outer and inner side-aisles was 30 ft. 
wide and 50 ft. high; whilst the 


centre aisle was 45 ft. wide and 
100 ft. high; thus towering majes¬ 
tically above the rest. The columns 
were monoliths of white marble, sur¬ 
mounted by Corinthian capitals, and 
the cedar roofs were elaborately 
carved. The centre aisle was in an 
exact line with the bridge across the 
Tyropceon, at the spot represented 
by Robinson’s Arch, and it was of the 
same breadth. The one thus formed 
a continuation of the other. 

Such were the position and ar¬ 
rangement of the Temple and its 
courts, so far as we can apprehend 
them from the descriptions of Jose¬ 
phus and of the Talmud. The ap¬ 
pearance of the whole must have 
been wonderfully grand, and the 
general plan resembled those of the 
Temple of the Sun at Palmyra, the 
Great Temple at Baalbek, and the 
Temple at Damascus, though it 
could scarcely be compared with 
the two former in massiveness or 
extent. 

VI. Other Plaoes of Interest in 
Jerusalem. 

I. The Mnristan, or Hospital of 
St. John. The narrow street which 
runs eastward from the court of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is 
called Hdret el-Dabbaghflr, or 11 Street 
of the Tanners.” On the rt. hand 
side of this street stands a pic¬ 
turesque double Gothic doorway with 
a round arch, having representations 
of the signs of the zodiac upon it. 
This doorway leads into the Muristan, 
or celebrated Hospital of the Knights 
of St. John. The whole area occu¬ 
pied by the Murist&n is about 150 yds. 
square; but of this only the E. or less 
interesting half has at present been 
excavated. 

This portion was presented by the 
Sultan to the Prussian Government 
in 1869, and the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many subsequently ordered it to be 
cleared out. The work has laid bare 
the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
or St. Mary the Great, and the abbey 
attached to it on the S. The Chapel 
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andHospital oi Si. John still remain 
beneath the dibris, awaiting future 
operations for their clearance. On 



PLAN or THE CHURCH OP SANTA 
MARIA MAOOIORE. 


the E. the Muristan is bounded by a 
covered street, or bazaar, now called 
Silk el-Lehhdm, but known in 
mediaeval times as the Malcuisinat. 
David Street bounds it on the S., and 
Christian Street on the W. At the 
S.W. angle, by the junction of David 
and Christian Streets, stood the 
Byzantine Church of St. John the 
Forerunner ; whilst at the N.W. 
angle, where stand at present the 
mosque and minaret of Omar, was 
the Chapel of the Hospital. A street 
divided the Church of St. Mary and 
the Abbey from the Hospital build¬ 
ings in 1322, when Sir John Maun- 
deville visited the place. This street 
ran S. from the S. doorof the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. The princi¬ 
pal buildings were erected from 1130 
to 1140. The windows and S. door of 
the Church of St. Mary have round 
arches with a curious chequer orna¬ 
mentation. The floor was of marble 
mosaic, and parts of it remain in situ. 


-Jerusalem. 

The church consisted of a nave and 
two aisles, at the E. end being three 
apses. A stairway leads up to an 
Arabic doorway in the S. wall, on a 
level with the upper storey of the S. 
cloisters. Several Crusading tombs 
are situated in a court outside the 
I S. wall of the church. The belfry 
I tower is at the S.W. angle. The 
] cloisters are somewhat rude Arabic 
reconstructions of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, though some of the piers and 
columns appear to date from the 
twelfth century. On the S. side of 
the cloisters is the modern German 
Protestant Chapel, occupying the 
site of the ancient refectory. A great 
number of cisterns and reservoirs are 
to be found beneath the Murist&n 
area, the principal of which is a great 
tank in the S. portion of the E. area. 
It measures 100 ft. from E. to W., 
and is 70 ft. deep. 

History of the Murist&n. —Charle¬ 
magne founded a monastery at Jeru¬ 
salem, and the space upon which its 
ruins stood was purchased in the 
eleventh century by the merchants 
of Amalfi, in Italy, who in 1048 
erected two hospitals for the accom¬ 
modation of pilgrims—one for fe¬ 
males, dedicated to St. Mary, the 
other for males, to St. John. These 
two formed the cradle of the cele¬ 
brated order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Godfrey and his successors on the 
throne endowed them with ample 
possessions both in Palestine and 
Europe. The order was gradually 
established, and at last, owing to the 
persuasions of their chief, adopted a 
religious profession, taking vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience; and 
assumed a regular habit consisting of 
a black robe with a white cross on 
the left breast. Their wealth and 
influence increased so rapidly that 
they were soon able to found hospitals 
in most of the maritime cities of 
Europe, where pilgrims were enter¬ 
tained and forwarded on their jour¬ 
ney. When the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem began to feel the pressure 
of a host of infidel foes, the Knights 
of St. John resolved again to assume 
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their arms. The body, therefore, 
changed its constitution, and was 
divided into three classes: the first, 
of noble birth, was destined to mili¬ 
tary service; the second consisted of 
priests and almoners; the third of 
servants. As their number increased, 
they were further divided into seven 
departments—Provence, Auvergne, 
Prance, Italy, Aragon, Germany, and 
England. The government was an 
oligarchy, of which the Grand Mas¬ 
ter was chief. When the Frank 
kingdom was annihilated, and Acre 
fell (1291), these knights fought to 
the last; and when the city was in 
flames a shattered remnant sailed for 
Cyprus. They subsequently estab¬ 
lished themselves at Rhodes, and 
erected those massive fortifications 
still viewed by all Europeans with 
so much admiration. Driven from 
Rhodes by the forces of Turkey, the 
knights settled at Malta; and every 
English visitor to that island is 
familiar with the cathedral, the 
palaces, and the fortifications they 
there founded. 

When Saladin took Jerusalem in 
1187, he took up his quarters in 
the Muristan, and the property was 
afterwards given to the Mosque of 
Omar, in whose possession it re¬ 
mained till the Sultan gave the 
E. half to Germany. Adjoining the 
Mosque of Omar is the small Greek 
Monastery of Gethsemane, on the 
site of the former habitation of the 
Grand Master of the Hospitallers. 

2. The Coenaculum, now occupied 
by the Mosque of Neby Da'ild, stands 
on the S. brow of Mount Zion, and 
its minaret is a'eonspicuous object on 
the S. road. The tradition attaching 
to the site is twofold : (1) that David 
and the other Kings of Judah were 
buried here (see above); (2) that here 
was situated the Upper Chamber, 
where the Last Supper was held, and 
where the disciples were gathered to¬ 
gether on the Day of Pentecost. The 
tradition in each case dates at least as 
far back as the middle of the fourth 
century, when it is mentioned by Cyril, 
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bishop of Jerusalem. It is possible 
that the tradition as to the royal 
tombs is still more ancient; but, as 
regards the Coenaculum, we do not 
consider that the evidence rests on 
any more reliable foundation than 
that in favour of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre and other Christian 
holy sites. When Arculphus visited 
Jerusalem about the year 700, a 
number of so-called identifications 
had already clustered around this 
spot; for, in addition to the traditions 
already mentioned, he says that here 
are to be seen “ the marble column 
to which our Lord was bound when 
He was scourged; the spot where the 
Virgin Mary died ; and the place of 
the martyrdom of St. Stephen.” 
With regard to all these sacred 
events, there are other places in 
Jerusalem which claim the honour 
of being their sites, and really one 
spot is equally as likely to be true or 
false as another. The existing build¬ 
ing consists of a chamber, with a 
crypt beneath. These are the re¬ 
mains of a Franciscan church built 
in 1354 on the ruins of a former 
Crusading chapel. The crypt is 
divided into two apartments, in the 
W. one of which “ the washing of 
the feet ” (see below) takes place. 
The E. chamber contains a cenotaph 
over the supposed place where David 
was buried. The pointed arches and 
groined roof of the crypt are Crusad¬ 
ing work. The chamber above mea¬ 
sures 45 ft. by 29 ft., and is divided 
into two aisles by columns standing 
over the W. pillars of the crypt. 
Half-columns, in a line with the 
former, stand against the end walls. 
In this chamber is another cenotaph, 
over the one below, and this is gene¬ 
rally shown as David’s tomb. The 
double cenotaph reminds one of a 
similar one at Hebron, bearing 
Joseph’s name. The architecture of 
the chamber is Gothic, and dates 
from the fourteenth century. 

In 1561, the Franciscan monks 
were expelled from the Coenaculum 
under the following circumstances: 
A Jew of wealth and influence 
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visited Jerusalem, and begged per¬ 
mission to pray at the tomb of 
David. The Latins refused. The 
Jew threatened revenge, and on his 
return to Constantinople rebuked the 
Grand Vizier for his indifference to 
the tomb of one of the great Prophets 
of Islam, in permitting it to remain 
in the hands of the Nazarenes. His 
representations, aided by bribes, had 
the desired effect; and the Fran¬ 
ciscans were driven from their con¬ 
vent. They are still permitted to 
visit the Coenaculum at stated times ; 
and here the Latin monks continue 
to practise the washing of pilgrims’ 
feet on Maundy Thursday, in com¬ 
memoration of that incident in Scrip¬ 
ture history which they believe to 
have been enacted in this chamber 
(St. John xiii. 5). The site of the Vir¬ 
gin's residence, where she is said to 
have spent the last years of her life, 
is now shown a little to the N. of the 
Coenaculum. 

Between the Coenaculum and Zion 
Gate is a building surrounded by a 
high wall, and called the 

3. Palace of Caiaphas. It is first 
mentioned by writers of the fourth 
century, and appears to have been 
one of the inventions of Helena. The 
present building belongs to the Ar¬ 
menians, who are ready to show the 
curious or credulous several won¬ 
derful objects of sacred interest— 
amongst others, the stone which was 
rolled to the mouth of the sepulchre 
of Christ; the prison in which He 
was confined; the spot where Peter 
stood when he denied his Master; 
and even the very stone on which the 
cock Btood-when he crew I 

Amongst the so-called sacred sites 
of Jerusalem some mention must be 
made of the series of narrow lanes 
which zigzag through the city to¬ 
wards the Church of the Holy Se¬ 
pulchre, and which ecclesiastical tra¬ 
dition has dignified by the name of the 

4. Via Dolorosa. Not a word is 
heard of the Via Dolorosa and its eight 
stations previous to the fourteenth 


century. Still there is something 
impressive in this gloomy street, with 
its arched passages, its patches of 
sunshine and shade, and its honoured 
stones, around which little groups of 
pilgrims are so often seen. It is 
deeply interesting, moreover, to the 
artist and the historian; for here 
are the originals of some of the most 
celebrated works of European art, and 
here is the fountain-head of some of 
the most famous of European super¬ 
stitions. 

The Via Dolorosa commences— 
that is, the traditional part of it— 
with the Palace of Pilate, now the 
governor’s Serai. Here, on the 1., 
are two old arches built up, where 
the Scala Santa, or staircase leading 
to the Judgment Hall, stood until 
removed by Constantine to the Basi¬ 
lica of St. John Lateran. On the 
opposite side is the Church of the 
Flagellation, so called from the tra¬ 
dition that on its site Christ was 
scourged. Others call it the “ Church 
of the Crowning with Thorns.” A 
few paces westward the street is 
spanned by the Eccc Homo Arch. 
On the rt. of this arch has recently 
been built the Convent of the Sisters 
of Zion, which well repays a visit. 
It is a model of cleanliness and order, 
and the female schools taught by the 
sisters appear to be well conducted. 
Behind the altar in the adjoining 
chapel is a Boman arch in excellent 
preservation, discovered during the 
excavations made for building the 
convent. Beneath the convent ex¬ 
tensive cisterns were found hewn in 
the rock, and perhaps originally con¬ 
nected with the water-supply of the 
Haram. We now descend an easy 
slope, having on the rt. the Austrian 
hospice, and turn sharply to the 1. 
into the street coming from the 
Damascus Gate—passing on our way 
the spot where the Saviour fainted 
under the cross; and then the spot 
where, meeting the Virgin, He said, 
"Salve, Mater /j’ ’ In the bottom of the 
valley is pointed out the House of 
Dives. Turning another sharp comer 
to the rt., and ascending the hill, we 
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have on the 1. the place of Christ’s 
second fall under the cross; and then 
the House of St. Veronica. The as¬ 
cent from hence to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is considerable, and 
the street has a picturesque aspect. 
The pavement is rugged, the walls on 
each side prison-like, pierced here 
and there with a low door and grated 
window; while a succession of arch¬ 
ways shroud portions of it in gloom, 
even when the intervals are lighted 
up by the bright sun of noonday. 

Every visitor to Jerusalem should, 
if possible, explore the vast artificial 
caverns under Jerusalem, known by 
the name of 

5. Solomon’s Quarries. This title 
is probably far more correct than that 
of many other places and objects of 
which we have already spoken; for, 
so far as can be at present ascer¬ 
tained, it is exceedingly likely that 
these excavations were primarily 
formed by the quarrying of stones for 
Solomon’s Temple. The entrance to 
them is through a doorway in the 
rocks beneath the N. wall of the city, 
on the exterior, about 100 yds. E. of 
the Damascus Gate. This door is 
generally locked, and the key is in 
the hands of the Turkish authorities, 
but the Consular kawass can gener¬ 
ally obtain the services of a Turkish 
soldier with the key, upon tbe pay¬ 
ment of a small fee. 

6. Bishop Gobat’s School. This 
school deserves a visit on account of 
the excellent work that is done there 
under the Eev. J. Zeller and Mr. 
Ellis. It is also extremely interesting 
from an archaeological point of view; 
for in its grounds are to be seen the 
scarped facings of the rock-fortress 
which formed the S.W. portion of the 
original city of the Jebusites. 

Adjoining the grounds of the school 
is the neat and well-kept English 
Cemetery, which also should be visited. 


Excdksions in the Neighboubhood 
of Jksusabem. 

10 (A). 

To Bethany. 

This excursion can be made either 
on foot, horse, or donkey, or in a 
carriage. It can easily be accom¬ 
plished in an afternoon, even with 
stoppages to visit the places men¬ 
tioned on the way. 

If the trip is made in a carriage, 
we must proceed along the N. side of 
the city, outside the walls, by the new 
road to Jericho. If, however, we are 
on foot, or riding horses or donkeys, 
we may pass through Jerusalem, 
down David Street, and up the road 
to the so-called St. Stephen’s Gate. 
About 100 yds. before we reach this 
gate we may halt to visit on our 1. 
the Church of St. Anne. This 
Crusading church, dedicated to the 
Mother of the Virgin, belongs to the 
first half of the twelfth century, and 
stands on the site of an older build¬ 
ing. It was partly remodelled by the 
Turks; but there is enough left of 
the old Gothic facade and lancet 
windows to carry us back to Crusad¬ 
ing times. The church is in the 
form of a cross, with the chancel 
slightly inclining at an angle out of 
the direct line with the nave. This 
peculiar form is sometimes seen in 
English and Continental churches, 
and is supposed to represent the 
head of the Saviour inclining on the 
cross. Siewulf (1102) and William 
of Tyre both mention this church, 
which the latter calls the 11 House of 
Anna,” where three or four poor 
women had consecrated themselves 
to a holy life. It was soon after¬ 
wards inhabited by an abbess and 
Benedictine nuns; and in it Bald¬ 
win I. compelled his Armenian wife to 
take the veil, at the same time richly 
endowing it. In the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury not only was the grotto shown 
where the Virgin was born, but under 
the church, in a vault, was the tomb 
of Joachim, her father. The bones 
of St. Anne had been laid there too, 
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but the Empress Helena removed 
them to Constantinople. 

When the Crusaders were driven out 
of Jerusalem, Saladin converted the 
nunnery into a college, and made his 
secretary and biographer Beha Eddin 
its first principal. After lying deso¬ 
late for two centuries, it was restored 
by the Turkish pasha of Jerusalem 
in 1842. It is now the property of 
France, having been given by the 
Sultan to the late Emperor; it has 
been in a great measure rebuilt, and 
adjoining it is a new convent. In 
making excavations and clearing 
away the rubbish around it, some 
inscriptions, fragments of statues, 
and other interesting relics were dis¬ 
covered, most of which may be seen 
arranged in the courtyard. 

By far the most interesting object, 
however, within the precincts is the 
subterranean twin-pool, approached 
by stone and rock-cut steps, which 
has been identified as the ancient 
Pool of Bcthesda, and this probably 
correctly (see Pools and Fountains 
of Ancient Jerusalem, f. 4). Un¬ 
fortunately, in the spring of 1891 
the vaulted arches of this pool 
fell in. 

There is no reason why the E. gate, 
through which we pass out of the 
city, should be called St. Stephen’s 
Gate, for, as already Bhown above, 
the stoning of the first Christian 
martyr took place at the “ Hill of 
Execution ” outside the Damascus 
Gate; and up to the middle of the 
fifteenth century the latter was known 
as the Gate of St. Stephen. Since 
that time ecclesiastical tradition has 
shifted the scene to the E. of the 
city, and the exact spot of the mar¬ 
tyrdom is now pointed out to the 
unwary stranger on the rt. side of 
the path which winds down the bank 
from St. Stephen’s Gate to the bridge 
over the Kedron. 

Having crossed this bridge, we ob¬ 
serve on our 1. the picturesque facade 
of a low building, standing on the N. 
side of a hollowed court. This is the 
Chapel and traditional 


Tomb of the Virgin. Few structures 
around the Holy City can vie with it in 
its venerable aspect and romantic site. 
Grey and worn by time, deeply set 
among the rocky roots of Olivet, sur¬ 
rounded by patriarchal olive-trees— 
it claims notice even independently of 
tradition. Its history is comparatively 
recent, being first mentioned by Arculf 
in the beginning of the eighth century. 
It is true that John of Damascus, 
writing a few years later, professes 
to give an extract from a letter of 
the fifth century referring to it; but 
the authenticity of the document is 
doubtful. The early notices of this 
tomb derive additional interest from 
the fact that they tend to mark the 
period when the myth of the “ As¬ 
sumption of the Virgin ” was elabo¬ 
rated into a positive dogma by the 
Churches of the East and West. 

The facade consists of two pointed 
Gothic arches, one within the other: 
the outer resting on short pillars and 
culminating at the top of the build¬ 
ing ; the other similarly supported, 
but more deeply recessed. Within 
the latter is a door with a square 
architrave, and another arch over it. 

Entering the door, which is gene¬ 
rally open in the morning, we descend 
a broad staircase of sixty steps to 
the gloomy chapel, which seems to 
be excavated in the rock. On the rt. 
hand in descending are shown the 
tombs of Joachim and Anna, the 
parents of the Virgin. On the 1. is 
the resting-place of Joseph, the hus¬ 
band of Mary. At the extremity of 
the grotto is a small chapel contain¬ 
ing an altar, and the tomb, now 
empty, where the Virgin is supposed 
to have once lain. The chapel is the 
joint property of the Greeks and Ar¬ 
menians. It was built by Melisinda, 
wife of King Fulke, and was com¬ 
pleted, almost in its present form, 
before the year 1161. 

About 100 yds. from the chapel in 
the direction of the Garden of Geth- 
semane is shown the spot where the 
Assumption is said to have taken 
place. Close by is the Orotto of the 
Agony, which the Franciscans con- 
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sider the scene of our Lord’s agony. 
It is a dark, irregular cave, hewn in 
the rock with a slab at one end, on 
which is the following inscription: 
Hie foetus est sudor ejus sicut guttm 
sanguinis decurrentis in lerram: 
“ Here His sweat became as it were 
drops of blood running into the 
earth.” 

The next object of interest which 
we visit is 

The Garden of Gethsemane, which 
lies at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives, just where the three roads up 
the mountain-side diverge from one 
another. The tradition which locates 
Gethsemane at this spot is very 
ancient; and the situation seems to 
accord with the Gospel narratives. 
The present garden is a square en¬ 
closure, encircled by a white wall, in 
the midst of which are seven olives 
of venerable age, their decayed trunks 
supported by earth and stones. They 
are said by the monks to be the 
veritable remnants of the olive-grove 
which existed in the time of Christ; 


j venerable associations of the Mount 
of Olives—to the Arab village of 
j Kefr et-Tur, where is 

The Church of the Ascension, 
erected on the spot which ecclesias¬ 
tical tradition, since the latter half 
of the third century, has pointed out 
as the scene of Christ’s Ascension 
into Heaven. St. Luke’s account, 
however (xxiv. 50, 51), would seem 
to place the event nearer to Bethany, 
on the other side of the mount. The 
original chapel upon this spot was 
erected by Helena; but that disap¬ 
peared, and a small round church 
was built in its place by Modestus. 
This was destroyed in the eleventh 
century, and in 1180 another church 
was erected by the Crusaders. This, 
again, was destroyed in the sixteenth 
century, and the present edifice was 
built in 1834. It is a small octagonal 
structure within a paved court, con¬ 
nected with a mosque, and under the 
care of a dervish. In the chapel is 
shown the rock with a natural cavity, 
said to be the footprint of Christ, 


but at the utmost they cannot be 
more than offshoots or descendants 
of the original trees. The Francis¬ 
cans keep the garden in excellent 
order, and the flowers are abundant 
and pretty. The oil and wood from 
the olive-trees afford a very fair 
annual income to the monks. Seve¬ 
ral shrines and holy stations are 
situated at intervals within the gar¬ 
den. The Franciscan porter expects 
1 fr. as his fee. 

We now have the choice of three 
roads to Bethany—two of them merely j 
steep and stony paths over the very 
summit of Olivet, the third and most j 
southerly one a good carriage-road 
around the lower slopes of the mount. 
Up the first, or most northerly, David 
probably ascended when fleeing from 
Jerusalem on the rebellion of Absa¬ 
lom (2 Sam. xv. 30). The middle 
path leads up past the N. side of the 
new Russian church—which, with its 
modem domes and roof, seems 
strangely out of harmony with the 


though it bears no resemblance what¬ 
ever to a human foot. Within a 
stone’s throw of the Church of the 
Ascension is a small building called 
the Pater Noster Chapel. The visi¬ 
tor to Bethany by this path will 
doubtless ascend the lofty Russian 
tower for the magnificent and exten¬ 
sive view (see Jerusalem , V. e), if he 
has not already done so. 

The pathway now proceeds down 
the steep decline on the E. side of 
Olivet, amongst terraced fields, in the 
neighbourhood of which must have 
stood Bahurim, whence came forth 
Shimei, a relative of Saul, to insult 
David with curses and stones (2 Sam. 
xvi. 5-8). Passing a rocky ridge 
which screens Bethany from the sum¬ 
mit of Olivet, we join the carriage- 
road, which has passed round the 
S. shoulder of the hill; and soon 
afterwards we reach the little moun¬ 
tain hamlet of 

. Bethany, called by the Arabs 

| el-Azariyeh, a corrupted form of 
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Lazarus, from whom the village is now , quity. But the vault is sacred to 
named. The original meaning of ; Christians and Moslems alike, and 
Bethany appears to be “ House of the real tomb could not have been far 
Poverty,” not "House of Best,” as ! distant. Above the village stand the 
some imagine (see Hepworth Dixon, j remains of an old convent, founded 
The Holy Land), and, certainly, its by Melisinda in 1X38. A ruined 
situation and present condition ap- square tower is the most conspicu- 
pear to warrant its ancient title. It ous object. It is oommonly called the 
is a desolate, miserable place, and, Castle of Lazarus, though it has no 
so far aB its natural features are oon- authoritative connection with his 
cerned, will probably prove disap- abode. 

pointing to most visitors. The view The inhabitants of Bethany, and 
from it is dreary and depressing, especially the children, are exceed- 
though there is, at the same time, a ingly importunate and obtrusive in 
certain air of wild majesty about the their demands for bakshish ; and the 
landscape. Bethany is distant from visitor is warned against giving one 
Jerusalem about 1} m., corresponding of them money, for, if he does, the 
exactly to the IS furlongs of St. John rest will follow him almost the entire 
(xi. 18). way back to Jerusalem. 

But, poor and wretched as it is, Prom Bethany the Saviour set out 
Bethany derives an undying interest on the morning of His triumphal 
from having been the home of our entry into Jerusalem. He reached 
Saviour during His visits to Jerusalem, Bethany from Jericho on the evening 
and from having been the soene of of Friday; and on the next day He 
some of the most affecting incidents proceeded to Jerusalem. It was the 
of His life. What Capernaum was time of the Passover, and the city 
in Galilee, Bethany was in Judaea, was crowded. The fame of Jesus 
Here He was wont to lodge during and the recent miracle of Lazarus 
His visits to Jerusalem (St. Matt. xxi. brought multitudes to Bethany. 
17). Here dwelt the sisters Mary and Soon after leaving Bethany the road 
Martha, with Lazarus their brother, to Jerusalem meets a ravine. From 
On the farther side of that deep valley its brow the top of Zion is seen, but 
of the Jordan, among those distant the rest of thecity is hid by an inter¬ 
mountains, Christ was abiding when | vening ridge; and just opposite the 
the sisters sent to inform Him that j point where the first view of Zion is 
Lazarus was sick. On that road J gained, on the other side of the ravine, 
without the village, Martha met Him are the remains of an ancient village, 
with the despairing, almost reproach- This may possibly be the site of 
ful words, "Lord, if thou hadst been Betliphage, the village from which 
here my brother had not died.” Here the two disciples procured the ass 
He raised Lazarus from his tomb and foal for Christ’s triumphal entry. 
(St. John xi. 1-46). Here, too, was the The main road turns sharply to the 
house of Simon the leper, in which rt., descends obliquely to the bottom 
Mary anointed Jesus, and wiped His j of the ravine, and then, turning to the 
feet with her hair (St. Matt. xxvi. G-9). : 1., ascends to the top of the opposite 
The sites of these events are, of course, I ridge, a short distance above the 
pointed out—the house of Simon, that ruined village. The two disciples could 
of Mary and Martha, and the tomb of cross the ravine direct in a minute or 
Lazarus. The latter is a deep vault, two, while the procession would take 
partly excavated in the rock and partly some time in winding round the road, 
lined with masonry. The situation The people of the village saw the 
of the tomb, in the centre of the vil- procession ; they knew its cause ; and 
lage, scaroely agrees with the Gospel were thus prepared to give the ass 
narrative, and the masonry of the to the disciples the moment they 
interior has no appearance of anti- heard “ the Lord hath need of him.” 
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The disciples led it up to the road 
and met Jesus. A temporary saddle 
was made out of loose robes, and 
Jesus proceeded. The crown of the 
ridge was gained, where the whole 
city bursts upon the view. There 
the multitudes raised the shout of 
triumph, “Hosanna to the Son of 
David; blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord! ” (St. Matt. xxi. 9 ; 
St. Luke xix. 37). Jesus looked upon 
the city. He looked away into the 
future, and saw desolation and woe; 
and when He came near “ He wept 
over it, saying, If thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thy day, 
the things which belong unto thy 
peace I—but now are they hid from 
thine eyes ” (ibid. xix. 41,42). 

For those who are riding, the best 
plan, perhaps, is to go to Bethany by 
the first or second path over Olivet, 
and to return by the earriage-road. 


10 (B). 

To Bethlehem and Hebron. 

There is a good earriage-road the 
whole way, and the outward and re¬ 
turn journey can easily be accom¬ 
plished in one day, provided that a 
proper conveyance and decent horses 
be secured. But great care must be 
taken in this matter. The Arab 
drivers are careless and untrust¬ 
worthy, and the Arab carriage-horses 
very indifferent, unless they have 
been procured through some reliable 
dragoman or tourist agency. 

The charges vary according to the 
kind and quality of vehicle, as low 
as 30 fr. being accepted by some 
drivers for the return journey, whilst 
as much as 51. is demanded by others. 
In no case should more than 75 fr., 
or 31., be paid. 

An early start must be made from 
Jerusalem—not later than 5.30 A.si.,if 
possible. Many visitors will prefer 
to devote the whole day to the jour¬ 
ney to Hebron and back, making the 
trip to Bethlehem on some separate 
occasion. For those who can spare 
the time, this plan is no doubt pre¬ 


ferable ; but we will give our descrip¬ 
tion of Bethlehem on this route, 
leaving travellers to visit the City of 
the Nativity in whatever manner 
they please. 


Miles. 


H. M. 

4f 

Jerusalem to Bachel’s 



Tomb 

45 

1 

Beit Lahm — Bethlehem. 

10 

H 

El-Burak — Solomon’s 



Pools 

35 

6 

Halting-place, near Beit 



Hmmar 

1 15 

6J- 

Bameh — Mamre . 

1 25 

4 

Abraham's Oak 

30 

1 

El-Khalil — Hebron 

20 

24 


5 0 


We start from the Jaffa Gate of 
Jerusalem, outside which is always a 
busy scene. By the side of the road 
a number of wretched lepers are to 
be seen crouching on the ground, 
piteously demanding alms, with the 
incessant whining cry, “ Librus! 
librus 1 ” Leaving the Valley of 
Hinnom on our 1., we cross the S. 
end of the Birket es-Sultan, and 
ascend the hill past the Ophthalmic 
Hospital (see Bte. 10). On our rt. is 
the Montefiore Institution. We now 
cross the elevated plain called el- 
Bukei’a, and see the German Colony 
at a short distance to the rt. This 
plain is said by tradition to be the 
Plain of Rephaim, called also the 
Valley of the Giants (2 Sam. v. 18, 
22; Josh. xv. 8); and there is no 
reason why it should not be. It 
declines gradually to the S.W., ter¬ 
minating in Wddy el-Werd, or “the 
Bose Valley.” On our rt. we see the 
village of Beit Sufdfa , with Sherafdt 
beyond. We now ascend slightly, 
till we reach a well by the roadside, 
where the Wise Men are said to have 
seen the star from the East reflected 
in the water. 

We next reach the Convent of 
Mar Elias, where Elijah is said to 
have halted on his way to Beersheba, 
when fleeing from Jezebel (1 Kings 
xix.); and in the surface of a smooth 
rock, opposite the gate, is shown a 
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slight depression, remotely resem¬ 
bling the impression made by the 
human form reclining on a soft couch. 
This, say the monks, was caused by 
the prophet's body when he lay down 
here to rest! As a matter of fact, 
the convent receives its name from a 
certain Bishop Elias who erected it, 
and whose tomb was shown in the 
monastery as late as the seventeenth 
century. 

The road now winds considerably 
to the rt., around the head of a wild 
valley which descends to the Dead 
Sea; and a fine view of Bethlehem 
in the distance lies before us. After 
some minutes we see on our rt. the 
large and flourishing village of 

Beit Jala, with its handsome white 
buildings embowered in extensive 
olive-groves, and surrounded by vine¬ 
yards. Here are Greek and Latin 
churches and a palace of the Latin 
patriarch, as well as buildings con¬ 
nected with Protestant missionary 
work. Beit Jftla has been identified 
with Galem (Josh.ir. 59, Septuagint), 
which has erroneously been con¬ 
sidered the same as Gallim (1 Sam. 
xxv. 44; Isa.x. 30). The latter, from 
the context, lay evidently to the N.of 
Jerusalem. Beit J&la is considered 
by some authorities to be the site of 
Giloh, the native place of Ahithophel 
(2 Sam. xv. 12), who would thus 
have been a neighbour of David from 
boyhood. But here, again, the iden¬ 
tification does not agree with the 
position of Giloh as indicated by 
Josh. xv. 51. 

We next reach 

Backet's Tomb, called in Arabic 
KubbehBdhil. The building itself is 
modem, but there is very little doubt 
as to the authenticity of the site. It 
is one of the few shrines which 
Christian, Jew, and Moslem agree in 
honouring, and concerning which their 
traditions are identical. Its position 
also seems to agree very well with the 
Biblical narrative (Gen. xxxv. 16-20), 
as correctly understood (see P.E. 
Mem. iii. 129,130). 


I The modem Moslem kubbeh is a 
square building with a court on the 
E. The original building was open, 
with four arcades supporting the 
dome. The arches have, however, 
been filled up, except at the E., where 
a second chamber has been added. 
The square building measures 23 ft. 
each side, the arches having a span 
of 10 ft. The height of the walls is 
20 ft., and the dome is 10 ft. higher. 
The E. chamber is 23 ft. long by 
13 ft. wide. A covered court, with a 
window and mihrab on the S. and a 
double window on the E., and mea¬ 
suring 23 ft. square, is situated at the 
E. end, and is used as a praying- 
place by the Moslems. The inner 
chambers are locked and the key 
kept by the Jews, who assemble here 
to pray every Friday. A modern 
cenotaph stands immediately under 
the dome. 

The road to 

BETHLEHEM, or Beit Lahm, 

here diverges to the 1. from the Hebron 
main road ; and a short drive by the 
Bide of nicely cultivated terraces brings 
us to the town itself. In a yard, 
through a narrow passage on our 1. as 
we enter Bethlehem, is the traditional 
Well of Bavid, an ancient cistern, 
rock-hewn and deep, with two or 
three narrow openings to it. It is 
very possible that this may be the 
very well “ at the gate,” for whose 
water David longed in the Cave of 
Adullam, and to procure which his 
three captains performed such a 
heroic feat (2 Sam. xxiii. 15-17; 1 
Chron. xi. 15-19); though we should 
rather gather from the narrative that 
the well was a spring of living water. 

We thread our way with some diffi¬ 
culty through the narrow, winding, 
and uneven streets to the open space 
in the centre of the town, or village, 
where we are immediately beset by a 
throng of pushing and noisy vendors 
of curiosities and relics, who follow 
us with their annoying importunity 
to the very doors of 

The Church of the Nativity itself. 
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Here we are in one of the most prob¬ 
able of all the Christian sacred sites 
in Palestine. For, according to the 
testimony of Jerome, who was living 
here shortly after the erection of the 
basilica, the latter was undoubtedly 
built upon the site of the Bethlehem 
khan. The khans, on the great cara¬ 
van-roads, were always situated at cer¬ 
tain fixed places, and retained their 
positions century after century. Hence 
the Bethlehem khan of the time of 
Jerome was almost of a certainty on 
the same spot as the khan in which 
Joseph and Mary sought accommoda¬ 
tion ; and we have the testimony of 
Justin Martyr, in the second century, 
that the stable of this khan was a 
rock-cut cave. Such ancient stables 
hewn out of the rock are by no means 
uncommon in Palestine. There are 
two near Athlit, and several on Mount 
Carmel and throughout Galilee; 
whilst Conder planned and measured 
others at Tekoa, ’Aziz, and other 
places S. of Bethlehem (Tent Work , 
chap, x.) After having been shown 
so many spurious sites, it is a relief 
to be able to feel that on this, one of 
the most sacred spots in the world, we 
are treading genuinely holy ground. 

The Church of the Nativity stands 
inside a monastery which is common 
to Latin, Greek, and Armenian monks. 

The basilica was erected by Con¬ 
stantine in 327, and is interesting as 
being the only one of his basilicas 
now left standing in Palestine, as 
also because its general plan re¬ 
sembles that given by Eusebius of 
Constantine’s Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The outer 
porch on the IV. is destroyed, though 
some of the column-shafts still re¬ 
main. We enter by a low door, 
scarcely 4 ft. high, and, passing 
through a gloomy vestibule, we find 
ourselves within the church. The 
nave and four aisles are virtually the 
same as those of Constantine, the 
columns and clerestory windows being 
original, though the pointed roof is 
of later date. 

The frescoes on the clerestory wall 
are the remains of those executed at 

[Syria and Palestine —xii. 1)1.' 
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j the expense of the Emperor Manuel 
Comnenos, 1143-1180. They include 
five series, one over the other: 
(1) The Ancestors of Christ; (2) the 
principal Councils ; (3) a frieze of 
foliage ; (4) figures of angels between 
the windows; (5) a second frieze at 
the top. In the S. aisle is an ancient 
octagonal stone font (a), with an early 
Greek inscription, as follows : 

Tirep fivrjfiijs Kat apairavcrsus 
Kai a<pe<reus oj uapreuv up o K vpios 
yrivofFKt ra opo;j.ara. 

(“ For the memory, repose, and for¬ 
giveness of sinners, of whom the 
Lord knows the names.”) This font 
belongs to the Greeks. 

The E. end of the church is sepa¬ 
rated from the nave by a modern 
wall (6), erected by the Greek monks in 
1842. It has apses on the N., S., and 
E., and is divided into two chapels, 
the one on the S. (c) belonging to the 
Greeks, the other (d) to the Armenians. 
The Greeks have also an altar (e) in 
the E. apse, their choir being behind 
it. There are three doorways leading 
from the nave and aisles to the E. 
transept, that on the N. being com¬ 
mon to the Greeks and Armenians, 
the central and S. belonging to the 
Greeks alone. The pulpit, episcopal 
throne, and clerical sedilia, in the 
central portion of the E. transept, 
also pertain to the Greeks. On the 
walls of this apse are to be seen 
mosaics representing episodes in the 
life of Christ. Steps lead down on 
either side of the central chapel to 
the crypt below, where is the Grotto 
of the Nativity (/). 

On the N. side of the choir is the 
Latin Church of St. Catherine ( g ), a 
narrow, vaulted building. From this 
church there is likewise a passage, 
by a winding flight of stairs, to the 
sacred grottoes; and, as most tra¬ 
vellers visit them under the guidance 
of the Latin monks, we shall descend 
by this way. 

On the S. side of the church we 
descend a narrow staircase hewn in 
the rock, leading to a low vault, on 
entering which we turn to thert, 
t 
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into a passage. Proceeding a few 
steps, we have on the rt. the altar 
and tomb of St. Eusebius—not the 
historian. Passing this, we enter a 
small chamber. Here we have on 
the E. side the tombs of St. Paula 
and St.Eustachia (her daughter), who 
were devoted followers and disciples 
of St. Jerome. Opposite this, on the 
W., is the tomb of St. Jerome him¬ 
self. From the N. end of the cham¬ 
ber we ascend to another square 


; spot where 20,000 children, murdered 
by Herod’s order, were burled—how 
called the Altar of the Innocents. A 
rude painting over it represents the 
massacre. 

Adjoining the Chapel of the Inno¬ 
cents on the S. Is the Chapel of 
Joseph, being the place where the 
husband of Mary Is said to have 
retired at the moment of the Na¬ 
tivity. From this we enter a crooked 
passage, 26 ft. long, and, on reaching 
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vault, surrounded by a dais. This is 
the study of Jerome—now a chapel, 
with an altar on its eastern side, and 
an old picture above it representing 
the saint writing, and the lion at his 
feet. This is a spot which the Bibli¬ 
cal scholar and the ecclesiastical 
historian will regard with peculiar 
interest, for there can be no doubt 
that for many years it formed the 
home and the study of that remark¬ 
able man whose name it bears. 

Beturning to the chapel, we ob¬ 
serve on its eastern side, behind a 
column, an altar said to mark the 


the end of it, we find a door on the 1. 
opening into 

The Chapel of the Nativity, a low 
vault, apparently hewn in the rock, 
38 ft. long by 11 ft. wide. At the E. 
end is a semicircular apse—the sane- 
turn of the building. On a marble 
slab fixed in the pavement, with a 
silver star in the centre, are the 
words— 

Hie de VraoiNE Mama Jesus 
Christos natch est 

(“ Here Jesus Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary”). 
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In the angles of the grotto beside 
the apse are two staircases—that 
oh the S. leading up to the Greek 
Chapel, and that on the N. to the 
Armenian; both in the choir of the 
basilica. Just in the ingle between 
the flight of stairs on the S. and the 
side of the grotto is the chapel of 
the Prcesepium, or “Manger.” On 
its W. side is the place of the man¬ 
ger, now represented by a marble 
trough. The real Prcesepium was 
carried to Rome, and is deposited in 
Santa Maria Maggiore. On the oppo¬ 
site side of the grotto is the station 
of the Wise Men. 

These various grottoes are minutely 
measured off, and distributed among 
the rival sects. Many a bitter con¬ 
test there has been for a few inches 
of a wall or the fraction of an altar; 
and more than once the question of 
the opening and shutting of one of 
the doors has well-nigh involved 
Europe in war I 

A Turkish soldier always keeps 
guard in the Grotto of the Nativity, 
to keep the Christian priests of vary¬ 
ing sects from flying at one another’s 
throats; and, from time to time, 
dreadful outbreaks do occur, even in 
this most sacred shrine. Only in 
this very year (1891), one such out¬ 
break has occurred, resulting in much 
bloodshed and loss of life. It is time 
that the Christian Powers of Europe 
should step in and put an end to the 
possibility of the periodical recur¬ 
rence of such revolting and scanda¬ 
lous scenes. 

A mile or so E. of the convent, in 
an enclosed section of a plain, is 
shown the Grotto where the shep¬ 
herds watched their flocks by night 
when the angels appeared to them 
(St. Luke ii. 8); and not far distant is 
the village in which, it is said, the 
shepherds resided. A ruined monas¬ 
tery called Sir el-Ghanem, or “ the 
Sheepfold,” is to be seen on the 
bare and stony plain. 

Two great festivals are held an¬ 
nually at Bethlehem, on the Greek and 


Latin Christmas-Eves. An interest¬ 
ing account of the Latin Festival will 
be found in Conder’s Tent Works 
chap. x. 

Bethlehem is a thriving little 
Christian town, containing at pre- 
! sent about 7000 inhabitants, of whom 
3500 are Latins and 2500 Greeks. 
There are 800 Armenians, and a few 
Protestants. The costume of the 
natives is unique. The men wear 
turbans, which is quite unusual for 
Christians; and the women have a 
full shirt with pointed sleeves of 
many colours, with broad squares of 
red or yellow let into the breast and 
sleeves. The girls have a white veil, 
and the married women wear a 
curious headdress, consisting of a 
tarbilsh sewn over with coins, and 
covered by the long white veil. A 
string of coins generally hangs under 
the chin. The inhabitants of Bethle¬ 
hem are industrious and well-to-do. 
They have numerous flocks and 
herds, and the wine of their extensive 
vineyards is famous. They manu¬ 
facture relics and fancy articles of 
mother-of-pearl, and of the Dead Sea 
“ Stink-stone.” 

History of Bethlehem. —The ancient 
name of this town was Ephratah or 
Ephrath—i.e “ Fruitful ” (Gen. xxxv. 
19 ; Mieah v. 2). It is first mentioned 
in connection with Rachel’s death. 
We next hear of it in the romantio 
history of Ruth and Boaz (Ruth i. 1, 
2, 20, ii. 1-23, &c.), where it is called 
Bethlehem-Judah, to distinguish it 
from the other Bethlehem in the tribe 
of Zebulon (Josh. xix. 15). It was to 
the house of Jesse the Bethlehemite 
that Samuel came to anoint David 
king; and in honour of him it was 
frequently called the” City of David” 
(1 Sam. xvi. ; St. Luke ii. 11). 
Bethlehem was for a time in the 
hands of the Philistines, and during 
their occupation occurred the inci¬ 
dent connected with the “ Well of 
David” (see above). Joab, Asahel, 
and Abishai resided here (2 Sam. ii. 
18), and many others of David’s 
family. It was fortified by Rehoboam 

i 2 
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(2 Chron. xi. G). From this time we 
hear but little of it, until it received 
its immortal fame by being the birth¬ 
place of Jesus Christ. Since that 
time it has always been a place of 
some considerable size, especially 
after the erection of Constantine’s 
basilica. In the year 1244 the J 
Chorezmians laid it waste, and in 
1480 its fortifications were destroyed. 
There was formerly a Mohamedan 
quarter, but after a rebellion of the 
people in 1834 it was abolished by 
order of Ibrahim Pasha. j 

The Arabic name for Bethlehem is 
Beit Lahm, which signifies “ House 
of Meat ”—a term synonymous with 
the Hebrew Bethlehem—“House of 
Bread.” Its name is doubtless de¬ 
rived from the fertility of its land and 
neighbourhood, as contrasted with 
the barren wildness of the country 
lying to the E. of it. 

We retrace our way from Bethle¬ 
hem, as far as the junction with the 
Hebron road, along which we pass to 

Solomon's Pools, called in Arabic 
el-Burdk. Beside the upper pool is a 
large building- half castle, half khan ' 
—of Saracenic origin; and a short j 
distance to the W. of this is a small i 
vaulted chamber, over the spring 
’.lt'it Saleh, which supplies the pools 
with water. There are three other 
springs which also feed the reservoirs 
—viz. ’A in ’Atdn, on the hillside S.E. 
of the pools ; 'Ain Fanljeh, beneath 
the pools, and a third spring, with¬ 
out a name, inside the old castle. 
There was also formerly a high-level 
aqueduct conducting water to the 
reservoirs from Wddy el-Bidr (see 
below)'. This lattcrj aqueduct was 
also continued past Rachel’s Tomb 
to Jerusalem (see Aqueducts of Jem - 
salem, Rte. 10). 

The Pools of Solomon consist of 
three reservoirs, partly excavated in i 
the rocky bed of the valley and partly 
built of large hewn stones. The 
masonry resembles that of the aque- ! 
ducts leading from them, and they 
are presumably of the same date. , 


They are so arranged that the bottom 
of each pool is higher than the top 
of the one next below it, the object 
being to collect as great a quantity of 
water as possible. Their dimensions 
are as follows: 


Upper Bool. 


Fort. 

Length . 

380 

Depth, E. end . 

26 

Breadth, ! 

229 

236 

Middle Pool. 


Distance from Upper Pool 

1G0 

Length . 

Depth, E. end . 

423 

39 

Breadth, {“ ; ; 

229 

23G 

Lower Pool. 


Distance from Middle Pool 

248 

Length . 

582 

Depth, E. end . 

50 

Breadth, ; ; 

148 

207 

The longer, or low-level aqueduct, 
sometimes called the “ Pagan’s 

Canal," flows round the 

E. sido 


of the hills past Bethlehem, and E. 
of the Convent of Mar Elias, and 
originally carried water to el-Kiis in 
the Haram enclosure at Jerusalem. 

The antiquity of these reservoirs 
and the aqueducts connected with 
them cannot be questioned; and 
their extent, solidity, and distance 
from the place they were intended 
to supply prove that they could only 
have been constructed during times 
of prosperity. Yet we find no refer¬ 
ence to them cither in Scripture or 
in the writings of Josephus. Thero 
was, however, a city near Bethlehem 
called Etham, 60 stadia from Jeru¬ 
salem, which, according to Josephus, 
had gardens and rivulets of water, to 
which Solomon was in the habit of 
taking a morning drive. 

’Ain ’At&n seems to retain the 
name of Etham, though the Talmud 
identities it with Nephtoah, on the 
border of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 
xv. 9). 
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From Etham, according to the 
rabbis, an aqueduct went to Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple. In the narrow valley, 
a short distance below the pools, and 
immediately beneath the low-level 
aqueduct, lies the village of Urtds, 
embowered in gardens and orchards, 
and having ancient ruins around it. 
An aqueduct from this village for¬ 
merly led to Jebel Furcidis, or the 
Frank Mountain (see Bte. 10, f). 
This village has been identified with 
Etham, and the place is supposed 
to be referred to in Eccles. ii. 4, 5. 
Etham, or Etam, was built by Iteho- 
boam when he fortified Bethlehem 
and Tekoa (2 Citron, xi. 6). This is 
not to be confounded with the Etam 
of Samson (Judges xv. 8-11), which 
was probably at Beit Atftb (Bte. 10, h) 

Continuing our journey from Solo¬ 
mon’s Pools towards Hebron, we 
ascend a long and somewhat steep 
hill, passing on our rt. some ruined 
walls, with a spring and rock-cut 
tombs. This is now called Khurbet 
Faghilr, and has been identified with 
the Beth-Peor of the Septuagint, in 
Josh. xv. 59. We wind round the 
deep valley Wddy el-Bidr, or “ Valley 
of Cisterns ” (see above), in which 
are numerous air-shafts belonging to 
the ancient aqueduct. After some 
time we see the village of Sdfa on 
our rt., lying some distance away 
from the road. The prominent 
minaret of Neby Yfinis (see below) is 
a conspicuous object in front of us 
many miles away. There are several 
ruined sites on both sides of the 
road, but none of any size or interest; 
and at length we halt to rest our 
horses at ’ Ain Kilfin, at the bottom of 
a broad and pleasant valley, near the 
village of 

Beit Ummar, which stands out 
on the hill to our rt. Whilst the 
carriage is waiting we can, if we 
please, walk gently on, and examine 
the rock - cut tombs which lie on 
the hillside to the S. of the vil¬ 
lage. Beit Ummdr was evidently a 
place of some importance in ancient 
days, and is probably identical with 


Maarath (Josh. xv. 59), which is 
mentioned in conjunction with 
Gedor. This latter place is doubt¬ 
less to be found at Khurbet Jedilr, a 
heap of ruins about I m. N. of Beit 
Ummdr. The “ Onomastieon ” men¬ 
tions a village called Bethamari , 
which is undoubtedly to be located 
here. The mosque is dedicated to 
Neby Metta, or St. Matthew, under 
which name the place is mentioned 
by Willibad in 723. Beit Ummdr 
stands on the main watershed of the 
country, and is 3210 ft. above the 
level of the sea. 

We next come to a wayside spring 
\ called ’Ain edh-Dhirweh, or “ the 
Fountain of the Eunuch,” from an 
ancient tradition, making this the 
spot where St. Philip baptized the 
Ethiopian eunuch ( Acts viii. 36-38), 
(But see Bte. 10, o.) On the hill 
above, to our rt., is a ruined tower, 
called 

Beit Sflr, which undoubtedly marks 
the site of Beth-Zur, one of the towns 
of Judah in the time of Joshua (xv, 
58). The inhabitants of Beth-Zur as¬ 
sisted Nehemiah to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 16), and the 
place was of considerable importance 
jn the time of the Maccabees, when it 
was a frontier-town on the borders of 
Idumaea (1 Macc. iv. 29). Soon after¬ 
wards we pass the mosque of Neby 
Tunis (dedicated to the prophet 
Jonah), which occupies the exalted 
height of 3343 ft. above the sea. To 
the E. of it is the village of 

Hulhul, which occupies a com¬ 
manding and ancient site. This is 
the Halhul of Scripture (Josh. xv. 
18), and it is called Ahtla in the 
“ Onomastieon.” A Jewish tradition 
places the tomb of Gad the seer here 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 11). The tesselated 
floor of an ancient church i3 to be 
seen in the court of one of the houses 
in this village. A great number of 
rock-cut tombs abound in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

After crossing another valley-head, 
we next come to 
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Bam«h, the highest point in Pales¬ 
tine S. of Upper Galilee. It is 
3340 ft. above the level of the sea. 
The full name is Ramet el-Khalil, 
or “ Abraham’s Hill,” el-Khalll being 
the Arabic title for that patriarch. 
The ruins, which lie a short dis¬ 
tance to the E. of the main road, 
are well worth a visit, for this is 
the Jewish traditional site of the 
Oak of Mature, andEusebius, Jerome, 
and other early Christian writers 
appear to indicate the same spot. 
The “Jerusalem Itinerary” of the 
fourth century is also very clear 
upon the point. Constantine built a 
basilica here, and the present massive 
foundations 290 ft. long by 160 ft. 
broad may possibly be the remains 
of this basilica. In the angle formed 
by the walls is a fine well, apparently 
of Homan origin. Other foundations 
are visible around ; the fragments of 
mosaic pavement can here and there 
be seen. The situation is command¬ 
ing, and the view from the top of the 
hill embraces a large section of the 
southern hill-country, with a glimpse 
of the Mediterranean. It should be 
noted that in Oen. xiii. 18, xiv. 13, 
the Hebrew version of the phrase 
translated in the A.V. “Plain of 
Mamre” is really “ Oak of Mamre.” 

Another place, however, disputes 
with this the true site of 

Abraham’s Oak, and to this we now 
wend our way. In order to do so, we 
must quit our carriages, and make the 
rest of our journey on foot. The carri¬ 
ages will proceed along the high-road, 
and await us cither at the Hotel 
Hebron, or at the olive-grove before 
the entrance of the town. We branch 
off to the rt., and walk for nearly 
1| m. through well-cultivated fields 
and vineyards to a large white house, 
which is a Russian hospice erected 
for the accommodation of pilgrims j 
to the Oak. The large terebinth 
known as Abraham’s Oak stands 
alone in the midst of vineyards, in a 
romantic and picturesque spot. It 
is a splendid tree, measuring more 
than 23 ft. in girth; but, though there | 


is no doubt about its venerable age, 
one oannot assign to it suoh a high 
antiquity as tradition would demand. 
It may, however, be a remote descen¬ 
dant of the original tree, and, at 
least, it demands our reverent respect 
as being the last representative of 
the ancient oak-grove under whose 
shade Abraham was wont to rest. 
The modern name of the aged oak is 
Ball&tet Sebta, or “ the Oak of Best.” 

Wo now make our way along a 
path through the vineyards of the 
Talley of Eshcol (Numb. xiii. 23, 
24), either to the hotel or to the 
olive-grove, according as we have 
made arrangements for lunch. In 
fine weather the latter spot is gene¬ 
rally chosen, an al fresco meal being 
the more agreeable and pleasant. A 
spring of good water is close at hand. 
Having finished our repast and in¬ 
dulged in a siesta, we proceed in the 
afternoon to visit 

HEBEON,« 

called by the Arabs el-Khalil er- 
Jtahman, which lies on the slopes of 
a hill on the 1. hand side of a long 
valley. The town is, however, gradu- 
1 ally encroaching upon the valley itself, 
and several houses lie at the base of 
the hill, and also on the rt. hand side 
of the road. 

Hebron is generally considered one 
of the oldest cities in the world still 
inhabited and flourishing; Damascus 
; and Shechem being the only towns 
; W. of the Euphrates which are known 
i to vie with it in antiquity. The Bible 
says that its original name was Kir- 
t jath-Arba (Judges i. 10), and appears 
to derive this from its founder “ Arba, 
the father of Anak ” (Josh. xv. 13). 

“ Arba,” however, means “ four,” and 
Kirjath-Arba (“ the Fourfold Town ”) 
may probably have been so called 
because it was divided into four quar¬ 
ters, and inhabited by four nationali¬ 
ties or sects. (Cf. Tripoli —“ the 
Threefold Town; " see Rte. 40.) He¬ 
bron is to the present day divided 
into four quarters—viz. (1) Hdret 
esh-Sheikh at the N.W., so called 
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from the Mosque of Sheikh Ali 
Bakka, which is in it; (2) Ildret 
Bdb ez-Zdwieh, in the centre; (3) 
Hdret el-Haram, on the S.E., in 
which the Haram of Maehpelah is 
situated; and (4) Hdret el-Mesherkeh, 
in the E., on the rt. hand side of 
the road. The whole city is \ m. in 
length. 

The Population is about 15,000, 
of which there are 1000 Jews, all 
the rest being Moslems of a most 
fanatical type. A native guide or 
escort is absolutely necessary before 
we venture to enter the city ; other¬ 
wise we shall be exposed to insult, 
and even, it may be, to violence. It 
is the boast of the Mohamedan in¬ 
habitants of Hebron that no Euro¬ 
pean has ever been able to build a 
house in the place. Hebron is one 
of the four holy cities of the Jews in 
Palestine; Jerusalem, Tiberias, and 
Safed being the other three. The 
Jewish colony is principally located 
in the district N.W. of the Haram. 
The Jews are not permitted to enter 
within its walls ; but there is a part 
of the exterior wall, beside the stair¬ 
case, where the natural rock is visi¬ 
ble, and this they approach and kiss 
as at the Wailing-Place in Jerusalem. 
Besides an extensive cultivation of 
vineyards and olive-groves, the in¬ 
habitants manufacture glass bracelets 
and water-skins, and a brisk trade is 
also carried on in wool, which is 
brought hither by the Bedouin Arabs. 

The town is well supplied with 
water, there being at least twenty- 
five fountains and springs in the 
neighbourhood. Two large reser¬ 
voirs, or pools, are situated in the 
valley, one 85 ft. long, 55 ft. wide, 
and 28 ft. deep, among the gardens 
and olives; the other, S.E. of it, and 
opposite the main street leading to 
the Haram, 133 ft. square and 21 ft. 
deep. This reservoir, which is con¬ 
structed of excellent masonry, is now 
known as Birket es-Sultdn, or “the 
King’s Pool,” and is that’which is 
generally considered to be the “ pool 
in Hebron ” (2 Sam. iv. 12), where 
David hanged Bechab and Baanah, 


' the murderers of Ishbosheth, son of 
' Saul. 

On the rt. hand side of the road 
is the Moslem cemetery and a build¬ 
ing called the Quarantine. The in¬ 
teresting old Jewish cemetery, which 
is now disused, stands on the N. side 
of the hill W. of the town, and de¬ 
serves a visit. It contains upwards 
of 500 tombs, and is extremely 
ancient. Here are Deir el-Arb'ain, 
and Kabr Hebrtln, the former being 
the traditional tomb of Kuth and 
Jesse, the latter that of Abner and 
Ishbosheth (2 Sam. iii. 32, iv. 12). 
Near to the oemetery is 'Ain el- 
Judeideh, a fine spring in a vault, 
roofed with masonry and reached by 
steps. Here, according to tradition, 
Adam and Eve hid after their expul¬ 
sion from Eden; and the place where 
Cain killed Abel is shown a little 
farther S. Those who are curious 
in such matters can also see, if they 
choose, the red earth from which 
Adam was made 1 

But by far the most interesting 
object in Hebron is, of course, the 

Cave of Maehpelah, which is now 
hidden beneath the sanctuary of the 
Haram. This is one of the few un¬ 
doubtedly genuine and authentic sites 
in the Holy Land; and from time 
immemorial it has been admitted by 
all sects, Jewish, Moslem, and Chris¬ 
tian alike. Nor need we hesitate to 
accept it as true, for Hebron has been 
in the possession of devout followers 
of Abraham ever since that patri¬ 
arch’s death, and his place of burial 
has, therefore, been naturally guarded 
with the utmost jealousy for upwards 
of 3700 years. Until the year 1881 
very little was known with accuracy 
as to the internal appearance and 
arrangements of the Haram; but ad¬ 
vantage was then taken of the visit 
of the sons of the Prince of Wales to 
make as careful and complete a sur¬ 
vey as was possible, and a full account 
of the result is given in the P.E. 
Mem. iii. pp. 333-346. 

We give a brief summary for the 
guidanceof visitors, who will not, how- 
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ever, be admitted any farther than the 
exterior staircase. 


The Outer Walls enclose a quad¬ 
rangle measuring 197 ft. long by j 



(a) Tomb of Sarah. (<?) Tomb of Leali. 
lb) „ „ Abraham. (/) „ „ Jacob. 

(r) „ „ Itebekah. (7i) Shrine of Joseph. 

(</) „ „ Isaac. (m)(m) Minarets. 

Ill ft. wide externally. There are 
twenty-eight buttresses, each 25 ft. 
high, standing on a base wall which is 
flush with their faces. The masonry 
of the wallB resembles the plder 
masonry of the Jerusalem Haram, 
and thus proves their Jewish origin. 
The average height of the courses is 
3 ft. 7 in., the longest stone measuring 
24 ft. 8 in. long and 3 ft. in. high. 
The thickness of the walls is the 
same as that at Jerusalem, viz. 8 J ft., 
and the average height of the ancient 
wall is 40 ft. On the top of this 
is a modem wall with battlements, 
plastered and whitewashed; and on 
the N., S., and E. the enclosure is sur¬ 
rounded by another of more modern 
masonry, forming passages with two 


flights of steps. The four corners of 
the Haram point nearly to the four 
quar ters of the compass, so that the 
longer sides are S.W. and N.E., and 
the shorter N.W. and S.E. respectively. 
The gates leading to the steps are 
situated at the W. and S. ends of 
the S.W. side, and both lead up by 
passages to a doorway in the N.E. 
side, which is the only opening into 
the interior of the Haram. 

The Church occupies the S.E. por¬ 
tion of the enclosure, three of its 
walls being formed by the ancient 
outer ramparts. It is divided into a 
nave and two aisles of almost equal 
width, and its length is again divided 
into three bays, measuring 26 ft., 
30 ft., and 15 ft. respectively. The 
total length of the church is 70 ft., and 
breadth 93 ft. There is a clerestory 
with three windows on each side above 
the nave, and a low-pitched gable at 
the N.W. end, having a large window 
with slightly pointed arch, above 
which is a round window, now outside 
the roof of the nave, which has a 
ridge lower than the top of the gable. 
The interior of the roof is slightly 
pointed, with flat ribbed groins. The 
aisle roofs are nearly flat, and the 
whole are covered with lead. The 
nave is supported by four large piers 
with clustered columns, the capitals 
being adorned with thick leaves and 
mediaeval volutes. The church is now 
a Moslem mosque, and in the centre 
of the S.E. wall a mihrab, or prayer- 
recess, has been carved out. It is 
flanked by slender pillars, with rich 
Gothic capitals, and by two wax 
torches. Above it is a window of 
stained glass, resembling those in the 
Dome of tho Bock at Jerusalem, 
and dating from about 1528. The 
mimbar, or pulpit, stands on the 
rt. of the mihrab, and resembles that 
in the Mosque of Aksa. It was con¬ 
structed in 1091, and was given 
to the mosque by Saladin in 1187, 
after the capture of Askelon. The 
merhala, or reading - platform, is 
similar to those in other mosques. 
In the E. corner of the N.E. aisle is 
a Greek inscription built into the 
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wall, apparently of the time of Jus¬ 
tinian, and containing an invocation 
to Abraham for a blessing on those 
who erected it. 

The entrances to the Cave below 
are closed with stone flags, and are 
never now opened. The caves could 
only be reached by breaking up the 
flooring of the mosque, which would 
be regarded by the Moslems as an 
unpardonable act of sacrilege. The 
Cave, however, is said to be double, 
as the word “ Machpelah ” signifies; 
and in the middle ages it was called 
" Spelunca duplex” in consequence. 
Two entrances are supposed to lead 
into the S.W. cave, and one into the 
N.E. one. In these caves are said 
to be the graves of the six patri¬ 
archs—Abraham and Sarah, Isaac 
and Bebekah, Jacob and Leah. Over 
the supposed positions of these tombs 
are placed cenotaphs, as shown in the 
plan. The shrines of Abraham and 
Sarah stand within two octagonal 
chapels in the Porch, which is double, 
the vaulted groined roof resting on 
heavy piers, and, according to an 
inscription, was restored in ‘1755. 
The shrines are covered with green 
and white silk, embroidered with 
Arabic texts in gold thread. The 
entrances are closed by open-barred 
gates, of iron plated with silver, 
and of the date 1259. The walls 
are cased with marble, having Arabic 
inscriptions near the top. Silver 
lamps and ostrich-shells are hung 
before the cenotaphs, which are each 
8 ft. long, 4 ft. broad, and 8 ft. high. 
Copies of the Koran on low wooden 
seats surround the cenotaphs. The 
shrines are lighted by stained-glass 
windows. To the N.W. of the porch 
is an open Courtyard, in which is a 
sundial, and on the other side of the 
court are the buildings enclosing the 
shrines of Jacob and Leah. Behind 
them are two small chambers, now 
used as lumber-rooms. A long cham¬ 
ber is situated at the S.W. end of the 
buildings, and a door leads from it 
through the ancient rampart wall to 
another chamber 50 ft. long by 20 ft. 
broad, which apparently leads to the 


Shrine of Joseph, which is also reached 
through a vaulted gallery, in the corner 
of which is Adam’s Footprint. This 
relic, brought from Mecca 600 years 
ago, is a slab of stone with a sunk 
portion resembling the impression 
of a human foot. It is enclosed 
in a recess at the back of the shrine 
of Abraham. A small lead dome 
stands above the gallery close to this 
place. The shrine of Joseph con¬ 
sists of two chambers, one over the 
other, in each of which there is a 
cenotaph, as in the “ Tomb of 
David ” at Jerusalem. The whole 
is surmounted by an octagonal lan¬ 
tern, with a dome covered with 
lead. Each cenotaph is covered 
with green silk. The lower chamber 
is entered by a passage just within 
the W. gate of the Haram. The 
shrine of Joseph is of Arab work¬ 
manship, and is evidently much 
more modern than the other shrines 
in the Haram. The mosque has two 
minarets. 

The dates of the various portions 
of the Haram are probably as fol¬ 
lows: The outer walls or ramparts 
are Herodian ; the mosque, or church, 
is Crusading, and was built between 
the years 1160 and 1180 ; the shrine of 
Joseph, the outer passages, doorways, 
and steps, are Arabic, and date from 
the fourteenth century ; the stained- 
glass windows belong to the sixteenth 
century; whilst certain restorations 
in the courtyard and additional adorn¬ 
ments of the shrines are of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The pavement is comparatively 
modern. 

History of Hebron. — We have 
already mentioned the ancient name 
of Hebron—Kirjath-Arba. It seems 
also to have been included in the 
general name of the district, Mamre, 
in Abraham’s time (Gen. xxiii. 17-19). 
The chief interest of the town arises, 
of course, from its connection with 
the history of the patriarchs, and 
especially of Abraham and Sarah. 
The 18th, 19th, and 23rd chapters of 
Genesis should be read here; also 
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chapters xxv. 8-10, xxxv. 27-29, 
xxxvii. 1-14,1. 13. 

When the Israelites entered Pales, 
tine, Hebron was captured and given 
to Caleb (Josh. x. 3G, xiv. 6-15, xv. 
13, 14). It was afterwards assigned 
to the Levites, and constituted one of 
the six cities of refuge (Josh. xxi. 
11-13). Here David, after the death 
of Saul, established the seat of his 
government, and resided during the 
seven years and a-half he reigned 
over Judah (2 Sam. ii.) Upon the 
return of the Jews from Babylon, 
Hebron was rebuilt; but it soon fell 
into the hands of the Edomites, from 
whom it was rescued by Judas Mac¬ 
cabeus. After the defeat of the Jews 
at Bethel- in a.d. 135, thousands of 
the captives were by the Romans 
sold into slavery at the oak beside 
Hebron. In 1167 the city was made 
by the Crusaders the seat of a Batin 
bishopric, and continued so, at least 
nominally, for about 200 years; but it 
reverted to the Moslems in 1187, and 
has since remained in their hands. 

On our way back to Jerusalem we 
pass, about 1 m. from Hebron, ’Ain 
Sdreh, which is the ancient Well of 
Sirah, where Joab’s messenger over¬ 
took Abner (2 Sam. iii. 26). 


10 (c). 

To Geba, Michmash, Bethel, Bee- 
roth, Beth-horon,Gibeon, andNeby 
Samwil. 

This trip may be divided into two 
separate excursions, each of one day; 
or it may be made a single two-days’ 
excursion, resting the night at Ram 


Allah. 

1st Day. 

Miles. H. M. 

3j Jerusalem to Anata— 

Anathoth . . .15 

3\ Jeb’a —Geba . . . 1 10 

2| Mukhinas— Michmash . 45 

3§ Et-Tell —Ai (?) . .1 10 

1? Beitin —Bethel . . 30 

2| Bireh— Becroth . . 35 

1} Ram Allah —Ramah ?) . _20 

18 5 35 


2 nd Day. 

Miles. II. M* 

2 Ram Allah to Beit TJnia 30 
5 Beit TTr — Beth horon 1 25 

6;1 El-Jib— Oibeon . . 1 55 

1| Neby Samwil -Miepch (?) 25 

5 Jerusalem . . . 1 30 

20 5 45 


The road traversed in this excur¬ 
sion lies amid the mountains, valleys, 
and passes of Benjamin, and at 
almost every step we can see some 
spot famous in saored history. Those 
who care to investigate the different 
soenes olosely will do well to employ 
native village guides from plaoe to 
place, as they are able to give infor¬ 
mation about modern names, paths, 
&c., of which the ordinary dragoman 
is ignorant. At the same time, it must 
not, of course, be expeoted that they 
will know anything at all about ancient 
Jewish names or about the sacred 
association of the different places. 

We leave Jerusalem by the Jericho 
carriage-road until we reach the N.E. 
comer of the city walls, where we 
branch off to the 1., and cross the 
valley of the Kedron. Ascending the 
E. end of Scopus, we pause for a few 
minutes on the top of the ridge to 
take a backward view of the city, and 
a forward glance at the E. declivities 
of Benjamin in front. A large por¬ 
tion of our present route is in view, 
and in the distance to the N. is the 
conical hill of Taiyibeh, the ancient 
Ophrah or Ephraim (see below). In 
a valley on the rt. is the small Arab 
village of el-’Aisatotyeh, which some 
have identified with Bethany, others 
with Nob, neither of these being in 
our opinion correct. 

After descending Scopus, our path 
winds through rocky glens and over 
stony ridges, the dreary barrenness 
of which is only relieved by a few 
scattered flocks of sheep or goats, 
and by occasional troops of donkeys 
carrying building-stones from the 
quarries of 'Andta to Jerusalem, 
We soon reach the village, the site of 

Anathoth, one of the towns of Ben- 
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jamin (Josh. xxi. 18), and the birth¬ 
place of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 
i. 1), who was a priest and descen¬ 
dant of Abiathar, a native and landed 
proprietor of Anathoth, whither he 
was exiled by Solomon (1 Kings ii.2G). 
The inhabitants of Anathoth at one 
time threatened Jeremiah’s life (Jer. 
xi. 21-23); and the village was one 
of those enumerated by Isaiah as 
lying on the route of Sennacherib’s 
approach to Jerusalem (Isa. x. 30). 
It was also one of those re-inhabited 
by the Jews on their return from cap¬ 
tivity (Ezra ii. 23). To the W. of the 
village are the remains of a colon¬ 
naded building, apparently an ancient 
ohuroh. Three pillar-bases and a 
fragment of mosaic pavement are 
all that are now left. The view from 
'AnAta is extensive and commanding. 

We next cross a deep valley to the 
N., called Wady ’Anita, and on a hill 
to the rt. is a ruin named Kkurbet 
'Almit, with numerous rock-cut cis¬ 
terns. This is in all probability Ale- 
meth of Benjamin (1 Chron. vi. 60), 
called also Almon (Josh. xxi. 18). 
Hence we ascend to Hizmeh, also on 
the top of a ridge, and, like ’Anita, 
commanding a fine view. This is 
the ancient Azmaveth (Neh. vii. 28). 

The Wddy Fdrah, into which the 
path now descends, though wide and 
tame here, is, farther to the E., one 
of the most rugged and wild in the 
country, affording a fine field for the 
studies of the geologist or artist, who 
should, however, be on their guard 
against the inhabitants of the district. 

In the bottom of the valley, near 
the path, are some heaps of stones 
with a look of antiquity about them. 
In one heap is a square chamber. 
These are called Kubdr el-Amdli- 
keh, or “Graves of the Amalekites,” 
and sometimes Kubilr el-Bcni Israel, 
or “ Graves of the Sons of Israel,” 
Their history and origin are un¬ 
known. 

Winding up a long slope, we next 
reach 

Jeb’a, the ancient Oaba or Geba of 


Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 24, xxi. 17), 
called also Gibeab of Benjamin 
(1 Sam. xiii. 2, xiv. 2, 16). 

We are inclined to think that Qibeah 
of Saul (1 Sam. x. 26, xi. 4, xv. 34; 
2 Sam. xxi. 6-11) was also the same 
place. “ Gibeah,” or “ Geba,” signi¬ 
fies “ a hill,” and is so translated in 
1 Sam. x. 5 (A.V.), where the reading 
should be Gibeah. Here was the 
home of Saul; and here the main 
body of the Israelite army was sta¬ 
tioned when Jonathan and his 
armour-bearer attacked the Philistine 
garrison at Michmash, which is situ¬ 
ated on the other side of the deep ra¬ 
vine, Wddy Suweinit, and little more 
than a mile distant from Jeb’a. The 
actual site is before us to the N., and 
from our post of observation in this 
village we can well survey the scene re- 
cordedin 1 Sam. xiii., xiv. Thespoilers 
went out from the Philistines’ camp 
in three companies—one towards 
“ Ophrah,” situated on the prominent 
tell on the N. horizon; the second 
up the rocky ascent towards the W., 
which is the “ way to Beth-horon ” ; 
and the third down the wild gorge to 
the E. in the direction of the “Valley 
of Zeboim,” on the plain of the Jor¬ 
dan. Meanwhile the main camp of 
the Philistines was removed from 
the village of Michmash itself to the 
N. ridge overhanging the “ Pass of 
Michmash”— i.e. the Wady Suweinit. 
At the same time, Saul’s headquarters 
were removed to the extreme N. end 
of the village of Jeb'a (xiv. 2), the 
king’s tent being pitched under a 
pomegranate-tree on the S. precipice 
overlooking the pass (Migron signi¬ 
fies “ precipice ”). The two armies 
were thus separated only by the deep 
ravine, the sides of which to this 
very day seem to bear out their ancient 
names. The precipice on the N. was 
called “ Bozez ”— i.e. “ Shining”—be¬ 
cause of its smooth bare rocks which 
glitter in the sunshine; the one on 
the S. was “ Seneh ’ ’— i.e. “ Thorny ’ ’— 
because of the low thorny shrubs 
which clamber up its sides. The 
modern name Suweinit is from the 
same root as Seneh, and the pass is 
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now the “ Valley ot Thorns.” It was 
up the N. cliff that Jonathan and his 
armour-bearer climbed. There is 
little to detain us at Jeb’a, where 
there are no ancient remains except 
a couple of large caves, an old tower, 
and several rock-cut cisterns; and 
we therefore hasten forward to the 
scene of Jonathan’s exploit, merely 
observing by the way how easily 
Saul’s watchmen, who had been left 
behind at Gibeah when the main 
body advanced to the ravine, were 
able to see everything that passed 
(1 Sam. xiv. 16). We may also note 
that we are traversing, in an opposite 
direction, the very route which Sen¬ 
nacherib and his army took (Isa. x. 
28-32). 

Beyond the pass at the head of the 
great Wftdy Suweinit, we ride up a 
steep bank to 

Hukhmas, which still retains 
almost unaltered its ancient name of 
Michmash. The country around here 
is uninviting ; and the whole district 
as far as Bethel is rugged, stony, and 
barren in the extreme. Besides its 
connection with the interesting ex¬ 
ploit of Jonathan, Michmash is note¬ 
worthy as having been the residence 
of Jonathan Maccabraus, the second of 
the Asmonean kings (1 Macc. ix. 73). 
It is also mentioned as one of the 
towns re-inhabited after the Captivity 
(Neh. xi. 31). In the village are re¬ 
mains of old masonry, belonging ap¬ 
parently to an ancient church. A 
column is built into a wall in the 
N.W. corner of the village. Two 
lintel-stones are over the door of 
another house, one with three crosses 
in circles, the other with a mutilated 
design. Bock-cut tombs, vaults, and 
cisterns abound all around; and there 
are evident signs that Michmash was 
once a place of great importance. 

Our attention is now directed to 
another interesting identification— 
namely, the true site of ancient 

Ai, There is no position more 
minutely described in the Bible than 


that of Ai, the city which Joshua and 
the Israelites destroyed. It lay to the 
E. of Bethel; it had a valley on the 
N., and another on the W., in which 
5000 men were placed in ambush, 
and it had a plain on the E. in front 
of it, over whioh the Israelites were 
pursued by the men of Ai (Josh. vii. 
2, viii. 11-14). And yet, dear as 
these indications are, there are no 
fewer than four different sites which 
are advocated by the various autho¬ 
rities. (1) Robinson, Porter, Sir C. 
Wilson, and others fix the spot at 
et-Tell, a prominent hill, covered 
with ancient stones, about 8 m. 
N.N.E. from Mukhmfts. (2) Guest 
identifies Ai with Bummon, a little 
more than 3 m. due N. (3) Conder 
suggests Khurbet Hatyan, 1 in. 
nearer to Mukhmfts than et-Tell. 
(4) Kitchener, supported by Birch, 
selects Khurbet Hat, a ruined site 
about 1 m. E. of Mukhmfts. The 
various arguments are discussed at 
length in the P.E. Mem. iii. 81-35. 
Our own opinion is that Bummon is 
out of the question entirely; that 
et-Tell is probably the hill or 11 moun¬ 
tain ” between Bethel and Ai, on 
which Abram pitched his tent and 
built an altar to the Lord (Gen. xii. 
8); that Khurbet Halyan is, as its 
name would indicate, the site of Beth- 
Aven, which was in the district of 
Bethel (Josh. vii. 2); and that Kit¬ 
chener and Birch are right in plaoing 
Ai at Khurbet Hal. The last-named 
position would naturally command, 
the road into the hill-country of 
Canaan, from Jericho up the Wftdy 
| Suweinit, by which the Israelites 
came, and its capture was a necessary 
sequel to the fall of Jericho. In the 
account of the stratagem by which 
Joshua secured the city, the Hebrew 
word translated “ valley ” (gai) in 
j Josh. viii. 11 is different from that 
rendered “ valley ” (emek) in ver. 13. 
The former signifies a deep narrow 
valley; the latter a wide open one. 
These descriptions exactly answer to 
the character of the ground around 
Khurbet Hai. Moreover, the list of 
names in Isa, x. 38-32 seems to fix 
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Ai, or Aiath, at Khurbet Hai rather 
than at any of the rival sites. For 
these and other reasons, we seleet 
this as the most probable identifica¬ 
tion, though there is not a little to 
be said for et-Tell and for Khurbet 
Haiyan. On this spot the 7th and 
8th chapters of Joshua will be read 
with great interest: 

Our road from Mukhinas to Deir 
Diwdn crosses a rocky swell, dotted 
with cisterns and caves, and then 
descends to a ravine on the W., into 
which another ravine, called WMy 
el-Medlneh, opens. On our 1. we pass 
Burkah, standing high up on a bare 
hillside, with a good spring in the 
valley. Immediately S. of Deir 
Diwan, the inhabitants of which are 
mainly Christian, is the ruin of 
Khurbet Haiyan—Beth-Aven (see 
above). Here is a mukdm, dedicated 
to a Sheikh Ahmed, with an oak be¬ 
side it. A large number of rock-cut 
tombs, some of which are apparently 
Canaanitish and very ancient, abound 
amongst the ruins, and three large 
rock-hewn reservoirs are to be seen, 
which in winter are full of water. To 
the N. of these ruins rises the stony 
hill et-Tell, on the flat plateau, at the 
summit of which are a few weather¬ 
beaten olives. It was probably here 
that Jacob slept when he had his 
wonderful dream, and here he erected 
the stone altar on the spot where his 
grandfather Abraham had sacrificed 
(Gen. xii. 8, xiii. 3, 4, xxviii. 10-22, 
xxxv. 7, 14). Conder justly calls at¬ 
tention to the significance of the 
word “place ” ( makom ), which occurs 
so frequently in these passages. It 
implied a sacred spot which had been 
consecrated to the worship of God 
(see Tent Work, chap, xvi.) From 
et-Tell we make our way to Beitin— 
Bethel. 

[The traveller, who has time at his 
command, may make a ditour from 
Deir Diwan to Simmon and Ophrah, 
which will entail 3 hrs. extra riding. 
The former, now called 

Summon, is scarcely m. from 


' Deir Diwdn, but it takes a full hour 
! to reach it. Between the two lies 
! Wady el-Mutyah, several hundred feet 
deep, crossed by a steep, and in places 
dangerous, path; but the view from 
the top of the “ Bock Bimmon ” will 
repay a little extra fatigue: On this 
rock the 600 Benjamites took refuge 
from the wrath of their brethren; and 
here they lived for four months, till at 
last the Israelites “ repented for Ben¬ 
jamin their brother.” Theirromantie 
story, as related in the 20th and 21st 
chapters of Judges, will be read upon 
this “Eock Eimmon ” with great in¬ 
terest. The road to 

Taiyibeh lies across an open pla¬ 
teau. In 40 min. the tell is reached, 
and in a few minutes more we 
clamber up the peak. The eastern 
declivities of Benjamin are here be¬ 
fore us, naked and desolate. Away 
below is the valley of the Jordan; 
beyond it are the mountains of Moab 
and Gilead. On the N.E. a cleft is 
observed in the range, marking the 
course of Wady Zerka, the ancient 
Jabbok. And N. of it is the ravine 
of Ajlfin, above which a clear eye will 
distinguish the fortress of Babfid. 

Taiyibeh has evidently been a place 
of great importance both in Jewish 
and Crusading times. A vast num¬ 
ber of rock-cut cisterns occur on all 
sides of the village, and on the N.W. 
is an extensive ancient quarry. A re¬ 
servoir, 30 ft. square, and several wine¬ 
presses have also been cut in the 
hillside, and some interesting rock- 
cut tombs are to be seen. One in 
particular has a fine rock-hewn arch¬ 
way, above which a double Latin 
cross is cut in bas-relief. The in¬ 
terior consists of two chambers, the 
outer one of which is 7 ft. square, 
with an arcosolium and shelf, and the 
inner contains nine kokim. The 
tomb is evidently an ancient Jewish 
one, but it has been used later by 
Christians. The Latin and Greek 
churches in the village are modern, 
but many of the houses contain an¬ 
cient masonry. On the top of the 
hill are the remains of a Crusading 
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fortress, consistingof an outer enceinte 
with vaulted chambers, and an inner 
keep. The N.E. angle of a tower is 
standing to the height of 12 ft. The 
E. and S. sides of the fortress are de¬ 
stroyed, and their positions covered 
by modern houses. The paving of 
an inner courtyard is visible, beneath 
which is a large cistern with tun¬ 
nelled vault; 

ihis village is the site of Ophrah, 
the home of Gideon (Judges vi. 11), 
named amongst the towns of Ben¬ 
jamin (Josh, xviii. 22), and one of the 
plaoes upon which the spoilers of 
the Philistines committed raids 
(1 Sam. xiii. 17). It may also pos¬ 
sibly be the Ephraim whither Christ 
retired with His disciples after the 
resurrection of Lazarus (St. John 
xi. 54). 

A great battle took place at 
Taiyibeh in the early part of this 
century, between the rival factions 
of Keis, under the family of Beni : 
Simham, and the Yemini, under Abu 
Ghosh, in which the former were vic¬ 
torious. 

The Wady Taiyibeh, which runs 
down in aS.E. direction, debouches at 
Shukh cdh-Dhub’a, or “ the Hyena’s 
Lair,” and it may therefore be prob¬ 
ably identified with the Valley of 
Zeboim (1 Sam. xiii. 18; Neh. xi. 34), 
which signifies the "Hyena’sValley.” 
From Taiyibeh to Beitin is about 
6 m., and occupies a little more than 
1 \ hr. riding.] 

(For accounts of Beitin, Bireh, and 
Bam Allah, see Bte. 12.) 

The country improves after pass¬ 
ing Bam Allah ; and when contrasted 
with the naked wilderness eastward 
the scenery may be called fine. Bocks 
are not so plentiful ; cornfields and 
olive-groves become more frequent ; 
a fertile vale on the 1. affords us a 
peep into the green plain round 
Gibeon; while on the rt. the higher 
hills are clothed with shrubbery. 
Beit Unia is before us, perched on 
the top of a hill, and encircled with 


em to Neby Samvril. 

dliveS. Tile large hewn stones in 
the walls, and the excavations in and 
around the village, show this to be an 
ancient site, but its name and story 
are unknown. 

On passing Beit Unia we reach 
the brink df a wild glen callod 
Wady el-Hammfun. Down to tho 
bottom we go by a break-neck path, 
which afterwards zigzags along a 
stony torrent-bed, and up and down 
steep banks in succession. The 
scenery here is wild and grand, 
the naked cliffs in natural terraces 
being here and there relieved by green 
shrubs and aromatic herbs, whilst in 
the springtime the way is carpeted 
with wildflowers. 

Occasionally the glen expands, 
leaving room for a clump of olives ; 
but it is usually so narrow that tho 
winter torrent must have difficulty in 
forcing its way through. 

In about i hr. from Beit Unia we 
begin to observe extensive ruins—on 
the 1. covering the point of a shelv¬ 
ing ridge, where a w&dy falls in from 
the S.E.; and on the rt. extending 
along the bank for J m. They con¬ 
sist of fragments of walls, built of 
massive stones roughly hewn, and 
evidently of high antiquity. A foun¬ 
tain flows out from the bottom of the 
ravine below them: the name of the 
ruins is Beit Sila, but their history is 
unknown. 

The glen here bends to the rt., and 
the path turns up the 1. bank and 
winds along it amid rocks and shrub¬ 
bery, not rising much, but, as the 
wady descends rapidly, we arc soon 
far above its bed. We see on the lop 
of a high hill to the N. a domed wely 
called Abu Zeitiln (“ the Father of 
Olives ”), and in a few minutes more 

Beit Vt el-Foka comes in view 
before us, situated on the summit of 
a conical tell on the point of a long 
ridge which extends westward, with 
a gentle descent, from Beit Unia. On 
the N., at a little distance, is the 
ravine along which we have come, 
and on the S. is another equally 
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d66j>; while in front the ridge breaks 
down abruptly into a valley formed 
by the junction of the two. This 
valley, called Mcrj Ibn ’Amir, runs 
Westward through the low spurs of 
the hills till it joiris the Plain of 
Sharon. The view from the terrace 
of the Sheikh’s house, to which every 
traveller should ascend, is of singular 
interest. It Embraces the western 
declivities of Ephraim, and those of 
Benjamin and a part of Judah; it 
takes in as much as the eye can see 
Of the Plains of Sharon and Philistia, 
and the sea beyond. The prominent 
towns are Bamleh, with its orchards 
and lofty tower, and Lydda a little 
more to the rt. On the N.W., among 
the hills, is an old castle, called Rds 
Kcrker, probably the Calcalia of the 
Crusaders, to which the renegade 
Ivelin marched after burning Bamleh. 

Kas Kerker was the seat of the 
family of Beni Simhdm, who defeated 
the rival family of Abu GhOsh at 
Taiyibeh (see above). The latter be¬ 
longed to Kuryet el-’Anab (Bte. 1 ,a). 

Beit Ur el-Foka is the celebrated 
Beth-horon the Upper, the names be¬ 
ing virtually identical. Beit Ur el- 
Tahta or "the Nether Betli-horon ” 
(Josh. xvi. 3, xviii. 13), lies on a 
low ridge towards the W. about 1 j m. 
away. On the S. side of Merj Ibn 
’Amir, on the slope of a long low 
range of hills, is situated the hamlet 
of Ydlo, the modern representative of 
Ajalon—the Merj Ibn ’Amir itself is 
the noted “ Valley of Ajalon ” (ibid, 
x. 12). Gibeon— el-Jib (see below) 
lies to the E. of us behind the stony 
ridge which we can see; and it is con¬ 
nected with Beth-horon on account of 
the great victory which the Israelites 
achieved over the Amorites, as re¬ 
corded in the 10th chapter of Joshua. 
The details of that remarkable story 
may best be read and studied whilst 
we are seated on the terrace of the 
sheikh’s house. 

In consequence of their having 
made peace with the invading Israel¬ 
ites, the Gibeonites incurred the wrath 
of their neighbours (ibid. ix. 3-27); 
and a powerful alliance was formed 


against them by five princes, the 
King of Jerusalem being at their 
head; The united forces encamped 
before Gibeon, because “ Gibeon 
was a great city, as one of the 
royal cities, and all the men there¬ 
of were mighty.” Messengers were 
despatched to Joshua, who still 
remained at Gilgal, in the valley 
of the Jordan. On hearing the news 
he made a forced march by night up 
the glens; and ere the sun rose the 
Israelites defiled into the open ground 
round Gibeon. The sudden appear¬ 
ance of the Israelites, immediately 
followed by their fierce attack, over¬ 
whelmed the Amorites, who were 
driven back in confusion across the 
plain. Joshua pursued them “ along 
the way that goeth\up to Beth-horon ” 
—up the gentle slope that leads out 
of the Plain of Gibeon to the rocky 
heights E. of Beth-horon. Here they 
had outstripped their pursuers; but 
when they were in “ the going down 
of Beth-horon”—when they were 
rushing down from the heights to the 
village in which we stand, and from 
the village to the valley below—a 
terrific hailstorm burst upon them, 
so that those who perished from the 
hailstones were more than those who 
fell in the battle (ver. 11). Joshua 
surveyed the scene from some pro¬ 
minent rock not far above us; and 
there he is recorded to have uttered 
his remarkable prayer to “ the Lord,” 
followed by his still more remarkable 
command to the sun and moon. 
Below him were the Amorites in 
confusion, pursued by the hosts of 
Israel, down that valley beneath us, 
and then along the plain by the base 
of the mountains. They wore making 
for their cities, Jarmuth, Lachish, 
and Eglon, far away near the plain to 
the S., and Joshua feared that night 
would come before they were all over¬ 
taken; hence his strange command 
and prayer. 

Jarmuth was the nearest city, and 
i toward it the five kings ran. But 
I Joshua was close upon them ere 
\ they could turn to ascend the hill 
' to Jarmuth, and they fled across the 
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plain to Makkedah (Rte. 4), where 
they hid themselves in a cave. The 
Israelites shut up the cave and con¬ 
tinued their pursuit until “ they 
had made an end of slaying” their 
enemies. From Beth-horon to Mak¬ 
kedah by this route is about 25 m.—a 
distance that could not have been 
accomplished by the wearied armies 
in less than 9 hrs. The Israelites 
encamped for the night at Makkedah, 
and there Joshua hanged the five 
kings. (The subsequent marches and 
conquests of Joshua, as related in 
this chapter, are referred to in 
Rte. 5.) 

It was at “ the going up of Beth- 
horon ” that Judas Maccabieus met 
the Syrian army with his little band, 
and drove them back with slaughter 
into the plain below(l Macc. iii. 13-24). 
And over this pass waB carried a 
Roman road from Ctesarea to Jeru¬ 
salem, the traces of which are still 
visible. Up this road Cestius advanced 
at the first approach of the Roman 
armies to the capital of Judrea, and 
down it he and his force were driven 
in disorder by the insurgent Jews. 
Thus the same spot was the scene 
of one of the first and one of the last 
victories that crowned the Jewish 
arms in Palestine. 

Both the Beth-horons belonged to 
the tribe of Ephraim (Josh. xxi. 22); 
and the Nether stood on the border. 
The northern boundary of Benjamin 
ran from Bethel southward to Ata- 
rotli (perhaps identical with the ruins 
of ’AtSra, a little S.W. of Bireh); 
thence westward, probably by Beit 
Unia and along the ridge S. of Wady el- 
Hammam to Beth-horon the Nether; 
and then S. again to Kirjath-jearim 
(ibid. xvi. 1-3; comp, xviii. 12-15). 
Beth-horon the Upper was rebuilt 
and fortified by Solomon, doubtless 
on account of its commanding posi¬ 
tion, and because it was the key of 
the principal pass from the sea-coast 
to Jerusalem (2 Chron. viii. 5). 

On leaving Beit Ur for El-Jib 
(Gibeon) we follow the line of the 
Roman road up the side of the ridge. 


At this place it is difficult to traco 
it, owing to the rugged nature of 
the ground. Below the village, how¬ 
ever, between it and Beit Ur et- 
Tahta, it is very distinct—in some 
places hewn in the rock, and in others 
carried down steep declivities by long 
flights of stairs. On reaching tho 
western summit of the ridge (about 
25 min. above Beit Ur) we come 
upon sections of the road nearly per¬ 
fect, and we can easily trace it for a 
mile along the plateau. The ravine 
of Suleiman is some distance on the 
rt., through which the camel-road 
ascends from Ramleh, and beyond it 
are dark hills crowned by two or three 
small villages. In If hr. we reach the 
eastern summit of the ridge, where 
el-Jib in the midst of a fertile plain, 
and Neby Samwil on the top of a 
hill to the rt., burst upon the view. 
We can also see the houses of Beth- 
horon behind us, over the western 
brow. From this point there is a 
gentle descent into the plain that 
encircles el-Jib ; and this is unques¬ 
tionably the “ way that goeth up to 
Beth-horon,” along which Joshua first 
pursued the Amorites. Half an hour’s 
smart ride now brings us to 

El-Jib, the ancient Gibeon, which 
stands on the end of a hill, 300 ft. 
above the valley, and occupying an 
isolated position. Round it is one of 
the finest plains in Central Palestine, 
meadowlike in its smoothness and 
verdure, dotted near the village with 
vineyards and olive-groves, and send¬ 
ing out branches among the rocky 
acclivities. The houses of el-Jib are 
scattered irregularly over the summit 
of the hill. They arc almost all, in 
whole or in part, ancient. One mas¬ 
sive building stands among them, 
and was probably a citadel. On tho 
eastern side of the hill, at the foot of 
a elitf, is a fountain, springing up in 
a cave excavated in the rock so as to 
form a large subterranean reservoir. 
Not far below it, among olive-trees, 
are the remains of an open reservoir, 
while extensive cornfields occupy the 
•low ground. Gibeon, celebrated in the 
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Old Testament as “ a great city, one 
of the royal cities ” (Josh. x. 2), and 
chief of the federation to which 
Beeroth, Chephirah, and Kirjath- 
jearim also belonged (ibid. ix. 17), fell 
to the lot of Benjamin, and became a 
Levitical city, when its old inhabi¬ 
tants were made hewers of wood and 
drawers of water (ibid. ix. 27, xxi. 17). 
After the destruction of Nob (1 Sam. 
xxii. 0-19), the tabernacle was brought 
to Gibeon, and here the great Altar 
of Burnt-Offering was erected, and 
remained until it found a permanent 
place in the Temple. It was at 
the Pool of Gibeon, doubtless the 
reservoir still seen on the eastern 
slope of the hill, that Abner and 
Joab met at the head of the armies 
of Israel and Judah. Before them 
was enacted that bloody tragedy, 
when, on the challenge of Abner, 
twelve men of Judah fought with 
twelve of Benjamin, and the whole 
twenty-four were slain. And on the 
plain adjoining took place the battle 
which terminated in the defeat of 
Abner and the death of Asahel 
(2 Sam. ii.) Here, too, at the “ stone 
which is in Gibeon,” David’s nephew, 
Amasa, was treacherously murdered 
by his cousin Joab (ib. xx.) 

It was at Gibeon that Solomon 
offered up his thousand burnt-offer¬ 
ings, and had the vision of the Lord 
in his sleep, when he chose wisdom 
in preference to riches, honour, or a 
long life (1 Kings iii. 4-15). After 
the erection of the Temple at Jerusa¬ 
lem, Gibeon appears to have lost its 
importance, and henceforth its name 
passes out of the pages of the sacred 
record. 

Crossing a narrow belt of plain, we 
next clamber up a winding path and 
reach the summit of the hill, 400 ft. 
above el-Jib, on which stands 

Neby Samwil, the ancient Mizpeh 
of Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 26), accord¬ 
ing to the preponderance of authori¬ 
ties. Its village and mosque are the 
most conspicuous objects in all the 
country round, and from it we gain a 
wider view than from any other peak 

[Syria and Palestine.—* ii. 91.] 


in S. Palestine. The landscape in¬ 
cludes Mounts Gerizim and Carmel 
to the N.; Jaffa, Kamleh, the Plain 
of Sharon, and the Mediterranean to 
the W.; Jebel Fureidis (the Frank 
Mountain) to the S.E.; with Kerak, 
Jebel Shihan, and the mountains of 
Jebdl afar off in the land of Moab ; 
whilst the range of Gilead stretches 
away to the E. and N.E. Such a site 
must have been a place of importance 
from the earliest ages, though there 
has been considerable difference of 
opinion as to its real identity. Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudela thought that it was 
the site of Shiloh, whilst a tradition 
as early as the sixth century makes 
it the Bamah or Bamathaim-Zophim, 
where Samuel wa3 born. Hence the 
erection of a church in 1157, dedi¬ 
cated to that prophet, and its modern 
name of Neby Samwil. Bobinson 
has brought forward evidence to 
show that this is Mizpeh, and most 
of the authorities succeeding him 
have followed his theory. But, as 
the main part of his argument de¬ 
pends upon the identity of Kuryet el- 
’Anab with Kirjath-jearim (which, 
as we believe, should be placed at 
Khurbet ’Erma—see Bte. 10, h), his 
case loses the greater part of its 
strength with the change of the latter 
identification. We ourselves should 
be inclined to place Mizpeh either at 
Kustul or Soba (see Bte. 1, a), in pre¬ 
ference to Neby Samwil. But, in any 
case, Mizpeh (“ the Watch-Tower ”) 
must have been situated on the sum¬ 
mit of some prominent and com¬ 
manding hill in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, and between Bamah 
and Kirjath-jearim. 

It was at Mizpeh that the children 
of Israel assembled and made a vow 
never to return to their homes until 
they had punished the inhabitants 
of Gibeah for their abominable 
crime (Judges xx.) Here they met 
again at the call of Samuel to fight 
against the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 
6-12). And here they congregated 
also to elect their first king; and, 
when Saul was chosen, the loyal ex¬ 
clamation resounded, for the first 
x 
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time, through the ranks of Israel, 
“God save the king!” (1 Saw. x. 
17-24). During the Captivity the 
Chaldtean governor resided at Mizpeh, 
and here he was assassinated by the 
Jews (2 Kings xxv. 25). 

The road from Neby Samwil to 
Jerusalem winds down the hillside, 
passing some cisterns hewn in the 
rock, into W&dy Beit Hanina; so 
called from a village which may be 
seen about a mile to the 1. On the 
rt., about the same distance, is Beit 
Iksa ; and) opposite it, on the S. side 
of the wftdy, is Lifta, a small village 
with olive-groves round it. Wfidy 
Beit Hanina is narrow and stony, with 
steep sides; but it is here and there 
planted with vineyards and fig-orch¬ 
ards. At the point where we cross it 
are traces of a Roman road running 
towards Jerusalem. 

Ascending the S. bank in the line 
of the old road, we pass the Tombs 
of the Judges, and soon reach Jeru¬ 
salem. 


10 (lt). 

To Kubeibeh. 

This delightful little excursion can 
easily be accomplished in an after¬ 
noon, Kubeibeh, which Is the reputed 
site of Emmaus, being only 7£ m. 
(<10 furlongs, St. Luke xxiv. 13) from 
Jerusalem. 

The route lies along the road to 
Jaffa for some little distance, until 
Lifta (Rte. 1, a) is passed on the rt. 
hand. We then diverge to the rt., 
and plunge down a steep path into a 
deep valley, and up a ravine on the 
other side. Passing between Beit 
I 'esa and Beit Surlk, near the former 
of which is the sacred tree of Neby 
Lciviiin, we reach Biddu, a mode- 
rate-sized village on a rocky hill. 
Another short mile brings us to 

Kubeibeh, after 2J hrs. ride. The 
modem village is not large, but it 
commands a fine view to the N. over 
the low hills. On the \V. side is a 


Latin monastery, established in 180‘J. 
In the grounds are the remains of a 
Crusading church. The edifice mea¬ 
sures 103 ft. from the W. wall to the 
apse of the nave, and is 50 ft. in 
width. It consisted of a nave and 
two side-aisles, divided by four 
columns or piers, of which three are 
still in situ. The aisles as well as 
the nave were terminated by apses, 
in each of which there still exists a 
stone altar. The apses were raised 
by two steps above the rest of the 
ground floor. Some masonic marks 
are visible in the walls, which are 
4 ft. thick. Near the monastery are 
the remains of the old main street, 
and the whole place gives evidence 
of having been of importance in the 
time of the Crusaders. 

Here is the traditional site of that 
memorable village whither Jesus 
walked with His two disciples on the 
evening of His resurrection. Here, 
if the identification be correct, “ He 
was known of them in breaking of 
bread ” (St. Luke xxiv. 13-35). 

The distance from Jerusalem ex¬ 
actly agrees with that given by the 
Evangelist; and there seems no 
reason why this may not have been 
the real village of Emmaus. Some 
authorities, however, incline towards 
Koldnieh, on the Jaffa road, whilst 
others favour ’AmwAs flite. 1, a]. 
The objection to these two places is 
that the one is too near to, and the 
other too far from, Jerusalem to ac¬ 
cord with St. Luke’s statement. The 
P.E. surveyors, however, discovered 
another site which appeared to them 
to answer to all the requirements of 
the saered narrative. This is a place 
called Kliurbct el-Khamasa, which 
is a ruin close beside one of the 
ancient Roman roads leading from 
Jerusalem to Beit Jibrfn. It stands 
near the village of WAdy Fdkin, and 
adjoining it is the ruin of a small 
Christian church, beside a spring, 
the name of which is ’Ain cl-Kcnlseh, 
or “the Well of the Church.” The 
word “ Khamasa ” is evidently allied 
to “Emmaus,” both being derived 
from the Hebrow Hammath, “ a hot 
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bath." We know from Josephus 
that Emmaus was the station of a 
Roman garrison, and the ruins dis¬ 
covered by the P.E. Survey seem to 
occupy a site more suitable for a 
military station than Kubeibeh. 

El-Khamasa lies about 4 m. due 
W. of Solomon’s Pools, from which 
it can be reached through the village 
of el-Khudr; or one may take a road 
from Jerusalem direct through the 
village of Beit Jala (Rte. 10, b). 

There is, however, yet one other 
site which has strong claims to be 
the Emmaus of St. Luke. This is 
Urtds, to the S.E. of Bethlehem (see 
Rte. 10, f). 

About 14 m. to the W. of Kubeibeh 
is the ruined site, Kcftreh , which is 
doubtless identical with Chephirah, 
otic of the four Gibeonite cities {Josh. 
ix. 17). 


10 (e). 

To Mar Saba. 

No visitor to Palestine should 
leave the neighbourhood of Jeru¬ 
salem without paying a visit to the 
remarkable Convent of Mar Saba. 
The usual way of doing this is by 
taking a three days’ trip from Jeru¬ 
salem, and combining it with a visit 
to Bethlehem, Jericho, and the Bead 
Sea. In such a case the itinerary 
would be as follows: 


1st Day. 

Milos. it. ». 

5$ Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 1 30 
8] Mar Saba . . . 2 35 

144 4 5 

2nd Day. 

15 Mar Saba to the Dead Sea 4 30 
3’ The Fords of the Jordan. 1 0 
6 [ Eriha— Jericho . . 1 50 

24i 720 


3 rd Day. 

18 Jericho to Jerusalem .60, 


We do not recommend this route, 
however, for two reasons: (1) because 
the road from Mar Saba to the Dead 
Sea is exceedingly fatiguing and 
monotonous; and (2) because we think 
that the most interesting way to visit 
Jericho, the Jordan, and the Dead 
Sea is to take them en route from 
Jerusalem, when we commence our 
grand tour northward, going on from 
Jericho to Bethel afterwards, instead 
of returning to Jerusalem. 

We should, therefore, advise that 
the visit to Mar Sftba should be a 
separate excursion to itself; or, better 
still, that the traveller should go to 
Mar Saba direct from Jerusalem, and 
return vid Bethlehem. By starting in 
good time in the morning, both places 
could be thoroughly seen in a day, and 
more time could be devoted to Beth¬ 
lehem than if it were taken in con¬ 
junction with the trip to Hebron 
(Rte. 10, b). 

We leave Jerusalem by the Jaffa 
Gate, and wind down the Wady 
Rab&beh, or Valley of Hinnom, till 
we join the Kedron valley, near Bir 
Eyub. Our road to Mar S5ba follows 
the course of the Kedron nearly the 
whole way; and in the springtime 
j the rippling stream adds greatly to 
I the enjoyment of our ride. We pas3 
j on our 1. a heap of mins on a height 
| called Khurbet Jubb er-Riun, or “ the 
; Ruin of the Greeks’ Pit,” though 
why it is so called is unknown. On 
our rt. is Beit Sahur cl-'Atikah, or 
“the Ancient House of Magicians,’’ 
where are remains of an ancient 
village, together with numerous cis¬ 
terns, and a large rock-cut cemetery. 
Farther on we see on our rt. the vil¬ 
lage of Sur Bahir, and in the distance 
we observe the conical summit of 
the Frank Mountain (Rte. 10, f). 

We gradually get into a wilder, 
more rugged, and barren district; and 
for the last mile of our ride we pas 3 
along a path cut out in the rock on 
the edge of a magnificent and awful 
gorge known as Wddy cn-Ndr, or “the 
Valley of Fire.” We sec the remains 
of many anchorites’ and hermits’ 

K 2 
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cells, on ledges in the precipitous 
rocky walls which enclose the ravine, ! 
and at length we reach the gates of i 
the 

Convent of Mar Saba. In the ex¬ 
traordinary wildness of its situation 
there is no building in Palestine to 
equal Mar Saba, unless it be the con¬ 
vent in the W&dy Kelt (Ete. 13). At 
the place where the monks have built 
their lonely monastery a small ravine , 
joins theW&dy en-Nar, and the build¬ 
ings cover both sides of the former 
and the projecting cliff between the 
two; the irregular masses of walls, | 
towers, chambers, and chapels are 
perched upon rock-terraces, and cling j 
to the sides of precipices. The church, { 
with its enormous buttresses, dome, 
and turret, occupies the point of the 
rock; and the other buildings are so 
dispersed from summit to bottom 
that it is impossible to tell how much 
is ljiasonry and how much is natural. 
Within, the same difficulty is felt, 
for everywhere advantage has been 
taken of natural caves and caves arti¬ 
ficial, hewn out in bygone ages ; and 
in front of these, simple facades have 
been built, or cells constructed ; while 
flights of stairs and long narrow 
galleries, forming a labyrinth which 
none but the inhabitants can thread, 
connect the whole. 

Ladies are not admitted into the 
monastery, and those who intend to 
remain the night must therefore be 
provided with tents. There is, how¬ 
ever, a tower outside the walls, on the 
summit of the cliff, where some ladies 
have taken up their night-quarters. 
It is two storeys high, with a heavy 
grated door about 20 ft. up its side. 
We should not recommend it as a 
comfortable abode. 

Mar Saba, known also by the name 
of Deir cs-Stka, is a monastery of 
Greek monks; and, though the present 
buildings are comparatively modern, 
the settlement dates back to the fifth 
century. The saint from whom the 
convent takes its name was born 
about the year 439. He was a man 
of extraordinary sanctity ; and no 


stronger proof could be gi\on of the 
veneration in which he was held than 
the fact—if fact it be—that he drew 
thousands of followers after him to 
this dreary region. Saba was a native 
of Cappadocia, but at a very early age 
he devoted himself to conventual life, 
and went to Palestine. After visiting 
many parts of the country he with¬ 
drew to this spot about the year 483, 
and began to form a religious com¬ 
munity ; he soon afterwards founded 
the convent which bears his name. 
He subsequently received from the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem the appoint¬ 
ment of archimandrite, or abbot of all 
the anchorites of Palestine. In the 
controversy raised about the Mono- 
physite heresy he took a leading part; 
and on one occasion, with a little 
army of monks, he marched to Jerusa¬ 
lem, drove the emissaries of the here- 
, tical Patriarch of Antioch from the 
1 city, though they were accompanied 
1 by imperial troops, and pronounced 
! anathemas against them, and all those 
of the patriarch’s communion, in the 
presence of the magistrate and officers 
sent by the emperor. 

As was the case with most ascetics 
whose piety and zeal were especially 
I renowned about that period, the name 
| of St. Sitba became mixed up with 
many legendary tales of miraculous 
achievements; and the visitor will 
hear from the monk who guides hint 
over the convent some of these mar¬ 
vellous tr aditions. The most famous 
of all is the legend concerning a lion 
which inhabited one of the caves, and 
which the saint coerced by his supe- 
I rior sanctity into being his friend and 
I servant. The cave where this oc- 
1 curred is, of course, one of the prin- 
! cipal show-places in the convent. St. 

■ Sftba died here in the year 532, at the 
age of 94. The history of the monas¬ 
tery subsequent to his death is a 
record frequently stained with blood. 
The convent was plundered by the 
Persians under Khosru (Khosroes) in 
| the year 614, and forty-four of its 
monks were murdered. In each of 
the succeeding centuries it was again 
attacked and despoiled. It passed 
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through all the vicissitudes of the 
other holy places during the struggles 
between the Crescent and the Cross; 
and it is said that the Bedouin Arabs 
still hover around its walls, only 
awaiting an opportunity of seizing 
an unguarded moment to pounce 
upon the costly treasures which 
are reported to be hoarded within 
them. 

The most noted monks who have 
been connected with this convent, 
since the time of Mar Saba himself, 
were Euthymius, Nicholas, John of 
Damascus (better known as Johannes 
Damascenus), and Cyril, who wrote 
the founder’s life. A chapel is dedi¬ 
cated to St. Nicholas, and here are 
to be seen the skulls and bones of 
the monks who were murdered in the 
Persian slaughter. Another chapel 
has been erected over the tomb of 
St. John of Damascus. The remains 
of St. Saba no longer rest here, having 
been removed to Venice ; but his 
empty tomb is still regarded with the 
utmost respect and veneration. 

The monks are a dirty and degraded- 
looking type of men, and have for the 
most part been banished hither, either 
for crime, immorality, or heresy. 
There are also a few lunatics con¬ 
fined within the walls, whom it is the 
monks’ duty to tend and guard. The 
regime of life is strict and severe, 
and the inmates are subjected to a 
rigid discipline. But they are other¬ 
wise a lazy and useless community, 
spending most of their time in feeding 
the birds which frequent the ravines 
in the neighbourhood, and which 
appear to be on terms of friendly 
intimacy with them. These birds 
resemble the English blackbird in 
size, form, and colour, with the ex¬ 
ception of bright yellow wings. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Tristram, who found 
them in the groves of Jericho, they 
belong to the tribe of Amydrus ; and 
he gave them the name of “ Amydrus 
Tristrami." 

A library formerly existed here, 
containing some rare and valuable 
manuscripts; but the whole collection 
has now been removed to Deir es- 


Salib (Monastery of the Cross), near 
Jerusalem (Bte. 10, o). 

[The road from Mar Saba to the 
Dead Sea lies over a desolate tract of 
country, in which the hard stratified 
limestone of the mountain-district 
around Jerusalem is exchanged for a 
soft chalk, which, owing to the action 
of the winter rains, is worn into steep, 
sharp ridges, separated by precipi¬ 
tous and nai-row ravines, with rocky 
sides and stony beds. This is the 
desert country called appropriately 
in the Bible Jeshimon , or “ Solitude.” 
The highest point is called el- Mun- 
tdr, or *• the Watch-Tower,” and the 
district around is called el-Hadei- 
dun. The latter name suggests the 
Hebrew word “ Hidoodim,” which 
was the name of the wilderness 
whither the scapegoat was led, and 
where it was set free. To the W. of 
el-Munt&r, and close to the ancient 
road from Jerusalem, is a well, called 
Bir es-Silk, and here we have a cor¬ 
roboration of this fact. For the mes¬ 
senger who was commissioned to 
lead out the scapegoat into the wilder¬ 
ness started from Jerusalem on the 
Sabbath-day; and, in order to avoid 
breaking the law, he took with him a 
tent, which was pitched at the ap¬ 
pointed limits of a Sabbath-day’s 
journey. Here he rested for a short 
while, eating and drinking; after 
which, according to the letter of the 
law, he was at liberty to advance 
another stage. There were ten stages 
altogether between Jerusalem and 
the place where the scapegoat was 
set free, and the last place where the 
tent was pitched was called the 
“ Well of Sflk ” by the Rabbinical 
writers. (For an interesting account 
of the earlier and later ceremonies 
connected with the scapegoat, see 
Conder’s Tent Work, chap, x.) 

El-Munt&r and Bir es-Suk are situ¬ 
ated about 2 m. N.E. and N. respec¬ 
tively of the spot where the road from 
Mar S&ba emerges from the rock-cut 
path on the edge of the deep ravine. 
There is nothing further of interest 
to break the weary monotony of the 
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ride to the Dead Sea, unless we ex¬ 
cept the wely of Neby MiUa, whioh 
we pass at some little distance on 
our and which is the great shrine 
of Moslem pilgrimage, to visit whioh 
the “ faithful ” congregate at Jeru¬ 
salem at the time of the Christian 
Easter. This shrine is said to have 
been invented by the Moslems in 
order to afford an excuse for a coun¬ 
teracting body of Mohamedans at 
Jerusalem, at the time when the 
Christians assemble there in force. 
The latter part of our way to the 
spot where the path from Jericho 
reaches the Dead Sea, and where the 
halt is generally made for lunch, lies 
along the shore of the lake itself.] 

The road from Mar Siiba to Beth¬ 
lehem ascends to the N. from the 
tower above the monastery; and on 
our way we obtain several fine and 
extensive views of the Dead Sea and 
the wilderness. The Frank Moun¬ 
tain also forms a prominent feature 
a few miles to the S. On approach¬ 
ing Bethlehem, the village of Beit 
Sahi'tr is seen on the 1. Its name, 
“ House of Magicians,” may have 
some connection with the Biblical 
story of the visit of the Magi to the 
Infant Jesus {St. Matt. ii. 1-12). 

(For Bethlehem and the road to 
Jerusalem, see Bte. 10, n.) 


10 (F), 

To the Frank Mountain. 

This excursion is sometimes in¬ 
cluded in a visit to Solomon’s Pools, 
the whole day’s trip being easily 
accomplished in 7| hrs. But those 
who have included the Pools of Solo¬ 
mon in their visit to Hebron can go 
direct to Urt&s (Bte. 10, b), and extend 
their trip to Tekoa. The itinerary 
would be as follows; 


to the Frnnle Mountain, 


i Miles. H. M. 

7} s Jerusalem to TTrtas. . 8 10 

S Teku’a - Tekoa . . 1 25 

21- Xhureitfln —Chariton . 45 

11 Jebel Fureidis — Frank 

Mountain—Herodium . 25 

91 Jerusalem . ■ . 2 41 

26 7 25 


[N.B.—A store of candles should 
be laid in before starting, for the pur¬ 
pose of exploring the remarkable cave 
of Khureitun.] 

If this is too long a day’s journey 
the visit to Tekoa may be omitted, 
and the distance would then be 23 m., 
or about 6.1 hrs. riding. The excur¬ 
sion is interesting, as affording com¬ 
manding views of the hills and valleys 
where David kept his father’s sheep. 

We turn off from the Hebron road 
nearly opposite Beit J&la, and follow 
the windings of the hillside, along 
which runs the ancient aqueduct, to 

ITrtas, which has been identified by 
Mrs. Finn with the well-known Em- 
maus(seeBte. 10,»). IJrtas is evidently 
a corruption of the Latin word hortus 
(“ a garden ”), and here in the days 
j of the Boman governor of Jerusalem, 

| as in the days of Solomon (see Bte. 
10, b), there may have been pleasure- 
gardens. At any rate, the remains 
of Roman baths have been discovered 
here—a circumstance which greatly 
, strengthens the theory of this being 
1 the site of Emmaus. 
i (For the identification of 1’rtAs 
with Etham, see Rte. 10, b.) 

From UrtAs it would be well to 
secure the services of a native guidp, 
and if possible he should be one of 
the Bedouin Arabs belonging to the 
T’Am)rah tribe. He will serve the 
double purpose of guide and escort, 
as the path leads over a wild and 
somewhat difficult country, within 
; the T’Amirah territory. 

T Teku'a, or Tekoa, is ehiefiy famous 
i as being the native place of the pro- 
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phet Amos—like David, a shepherd | 
in this mountainous district (Amos 
i. 1, vii. 14,15). It was from Tekoa 1 
that Joab called the “ wise woman ” | 
to plead with David on behalf of 
Absalom (2 Sam. xiv. 1-20), It was 
one of the cities of Judah restored 
and fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. 
xi. 6). St. Saba, the founder of the 
convent of Mar Saba, established a 
monastery also here, which was called 
Laura Nova (“ the New Convent ”), 
in contradistinction to the one already 
in existence. In 1144 Queen Meli- 
sinda gave Tekoa to the canons of 
the Holy Sepulchre in exchange for 
property at Bethany. At that time 
Tekoa was inhabited by a large Chris¬ 
tian population, who afforded assist¬ 
ance to the Franks during the first 
siege of Jerusalem. In the twelfth 
century the village was sacked and 
destroyed by a party of Turks, and 
since that time it has been deserted. 
A few people are to be found here 
living in caves ; but nothing remains 
of the former important town, except 
a few ruins on the top of the hill, 
amongst which are to be seen some 
pillars and bases of good hard lime¬ 
stone, and a fine octagonal font about 
4 ft. high and 4 ft. 3 in. in diameter. 
On every alternate side is a design— 
two representing Greek crosses in¬ 
scribed in circles, the third a wreath, 
and the fourth a double square dia¬ 
gonally interlaced. Several rock-cut 
tombs and cisterns occur amongst 
the ruins, and on the W. is a flat 
scarped space with an approach lead¬ 
ing up to it. 

The view from Khurbet Teku’a is 
very extensive, embracing the Wilder¬ 
ness of Judfea and the Mountains of 
Moab, as well as Bethlehem, Jericho, 
and even Bethel. 

Jerome, John of Wirtzburg, Fetel- 
lus, and Isaac Chelo all speak of the 
Tomb of Amos as being in existence 
at Tekoa in their times. 

Our path now lies over a wild and 
hilly region, till we reach a huge 
fissure in the mountain-side, the 
bottom o{ which is narrow and en¬ 


cumbered with fragments of fallen 
rock, and the sides jagged and pre¬ 
cipitous. 

In a cleft near the top of the rt. 
bank stand the ruins of 

Khureitun, consisting of the re¬ 
mains of a square tower and founda¬ 
tions of large hewn stones. On the 
same side of the ravine, about 100 
yds. lower down, is the Cave, The 
door is in the face of a cliff, and 
the only approach is along a narrow 
ledge, across which a fragment of 
rock has fallen, almost barring the 
passage. Clambering over this, we 
reach the door. On entering, we 
squeeze through a narrow low pas¬ 
sage into a small grotto, where it 
may be as well to leave all unneces¬ 
sary raiment, for the cave is both hot 
and dusty. We advance along a 
winding gallery for 30 ft. to the great 
[ chamber. It is 120 ft. long, and 
j varies from 30 ft. to 45 ft. in breadth, 

I with a high arched roof of the natu¬ 
ral rook. The dimensions of this 
room can only be seen by lighting 
two or three dozen candles, and at¬ 
taching them to the walls. The effect 
is fine. The shaip projections of the 
sides, and the irregular arches and 
pendants of the roof, faintly seen in 
the dim light, remind one of an old 
Gothic hall. Narrow passages branch 
off in every direction; but all of 
them soon terminate with the excep¬ 
tion of one. Along this we proceed 
for 30 or 40 yds., lights in hand, and 
then reach the side of a pit, into 
which we must drop to a depth of 
about 10 ft. Passing through this, 
we enter another passage, low, narrow, 
and dusty, along which we first walk, 
then creep on all fours, and finally 
crawl. About 70 yds. are passed, 
and we enter another large chamber, 
which appears to be the end of the 
] cave; though the Arabs affirm that 
i it reaches to Tekoa—some even say 
j to Hebron. Here may be seen on 
the white walls the names of the few 
j explorers who have ventured so far 
' through dust and bats; and among 
1 the test that of a lady, We woql.d 
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scarcely recommend ladies, however, 
to attempt such an exploit. It is bad 
enough for men, and scarcely repays 
the toil and inconvenience of wrig¬ 
gling through the dust. The great 
attraction of the cave is the hall, in 
which and the adjoining recesses 
there is room for several hundred 
men. 

This cavern was selected by the 
Crusaders, with their usual ignorance 
and inaccuracy, as the Cave of Adul- 
lam (I Sam. xxii. 1), which, however, 
was without doubt situated at 'Aid 
el-Ma (Rte. 10, h). The modern 
name is derived from Chariton, 
a saint of the early part of the fifth 
century, who founded a monastery 
here. Fetellus speaks of the Church 
of St. Karitoth, and apparently means 
this same place. The remains of the 
monastery are those mentioned above 
as near the top of the rt. bank. 
Lower down on the E. is a fine re¬ 
servoir 64 ft. by 47 ft., the wall of 
which is built in a series of steps. 
It is called now Btr el-’Aindzlyeh, 
and is apparently of more ancient 
date than the monastery. 

Crossing the Wady Urt&s, and as¬ 
cending for 20 min. the side of a 
ridge, we next reach 

Jebel Furetdis, the Frank Moun¬ 
tain, formerly called Herodium, which 
has been a conspicuous and remark¬ 
able feature of the landscape from 
many places S. of Jerusalem. In 
form it is a truncated cone, 400 ft. 
high, 290 ft. diameter at the top, 
with sides artificially scarped. A 
path on the W. leads diagonally to 
the summit, which is surrounded by 
a ruined circular wall 5 ft. thick. On 
the inside, 18 ft. from this, is another 
wall of similar thickness. Near the 
four cardinal points of this inner 
wall are towers, those on the N., W., 
and S. semicircular and 38 ft. diame¬ 
ter, that on the E. circular and 60 ft. 
diameter, and higher than the others. 
Inside this is a vault 14 ft. by llj ft. 
with a semicircular roof and a tesse- 


' lated floor. The interior of the enclo¬ 
sure is hollow, and appears to have 
been excavated and supported on 
vaults. A wall runs down the hill on 
1 the E. side, and is apparently the foun- 
' dation of stone steps, some of which 
are still traceable, the breadth of the 
flight being 22 ft. On the slope W. 
of the steps are the ruins of a tower 
24 ft. broad. At the N.W. base of 
the hill are many old foundations 
i and heaps of stones, marking the 
site of an ancient tower. A building 
stands on a platform artificially 
1 levelled, and consists of long narrow 
vaults, parallel to each other, with a 
j cross vault at the E. end. The 
longest vault is 500 ft. long and 8 ft. 
wide, the total breadth of the struc¬ 
ture being 86 ft. The vaults had 
barrel roofs, some of which still 
| remain. To the N. of this is a ter¬ 
race 80 ft. wide, and beyond this, on 
the N.W., a fine cemented cistern. 
Farther N. still is a ruined reservoir, 
220 ft. long by 160 ft. broad, standing 
on a platform. In the centre is a 
round structure, 30 ft. in diameter, 
probably an ancient foundation. To 
the E. of the reservoir the platform 
extends for 150 yds., and is supported 
■ by a wall. Farther E. is a sunken 
enclosure, formerly a garden, 400 ft. 
long by 200 ft. broad. 

All these ruins formed part of the 
palace and other edifices erected here 
by Herod the Great, from whom the 
hill derived its Roman name, Hero- 
j dium. The modern title, Furetdis, sig- 
i nifies “ Little Paradise,” but Conder 
has suggested that it is merely a cor¬ 
ruption of “ Herodium.” This may be 
so, but the theory appears to us slightly 
far-fetched and improbable. Accord- 
; ing to Felix Fabri (1483), the place 
was used as a garrison by the Franks 
after the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Moslems, and hence its European 
name of the “ Frank Mountain.” Its 
chief claim to interest, however, lies 
! in the fact that here was buried 
| Herod the Great. 

| The road hence to Bethlehem leads 
1 through the village of Beit T’dmir 
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where is a small mosque named after 
the Khalif Omar. It is occupied by 
a few families of Arabs belonging to 
the T’tlmxrah tribe. Hence its name. 
After passing this village we dive 
down into a rugged glen, whence we 
ascend through terraced vineyards 
to Bethlehem. 

(For the remainder of the way to 
Jerusalem, see Bte. 10, b.) 


10 (a). 

To the Monastery of the Cross, 
’ Ain Karim, Bittir, Philip’s Foun¬ 
tain, and the Talley of Boses. 


Miles. h. n. 

1; Jerusalem to the Monas¬ 
tery of the Cross. . 20 

3 'Ain Karim— Beth-Car (?) 50 

31 Bittir —Bether . . 1 10 

21 ’Ain Hanniyeh— Philip’s 

Fountain (?) . . - 40 

5J Jerusalem . . 1 30 

15| 4 30 


This makes a very pleasant and 
easy excursion, and includes several 
places of more or less interest. 

The Monastery of the Cross, called 
in Arabic Deir es-Salib, is situated 
in a shallow valley to the W. of 
Jerusalem, and is now the property 
of the Greeks. It originally belonged 
to the Georgians, being founded in 
the fifth century by Tatian, their king. 
It derives its name from a tradition 
that the tree from which the Cross 
of Christ was made grew on the spot. 
It is even alleged to have been 
planted by Adam, watered by Noah, 
and tended by the patriarchs, and 
the visitor can be shown the very 
hole left in the ground by digging 
out its roots 1 Of course the tradi¬ 
tion is no more trustworthy than so 
many others in Palestine. 

The convent is a large rectangular 
building, with massive walls, and a 


low portal guarded by a heavy iron 
door. For a long time it lay in a 
half-ruined condition, but the Bus- 
sian Church has thoroughly repaired 
it and added many improvements. 
It is now a sort of collegiate estab¬ 
lishment, and is endowed with a 
valuable library, which has been en¬ 
riched by the contents of the libra¬ 
ries formerly existing at Mar Sfiba 
(Bte. 10, e), and the Convent of Con¬ 
stantine in Jerusalem. The church 
consists of three bays, a transept 
with a fine dome, and a chancel with 
three apses, which are divided by 
walls. An inscription in red paint 
on the S. wall of the central apse 
gives the date 1493, which shows 
that this part of the church is older 
than the restoration of 1644. The 
walls are covered with faded frescoes, 
and some fine pieces of mosaic pave¬ 
ment, mended with good faience 
work, are to be seen beneath the 
dome. The screen of the nave is 
painted in compartments illustrating 
the supposed history of the Tree of 
the Cross. The belfry is a conspi¬ 
cuous object in the convent build¬ 
ings. 

On leaving the monastery we re¬ 
trace our steps for a short distance, 
and then turn to the 1. towards 'Ain 
Kdrim. We pass down a wady and 
cross a hill, seeing on our rt. Khurbet 
en-Nahl, or “the Bee Buins.” On 
the summit of the next hill we obtain 
a beautiful view of the Mediterranean 
on the one hand, and Jerusalem and 
the Mount of Olives on the other. 
At Beit Mizui u\ which we next reach, 
there are ruined walls and quarries, 
and a Latin tradition places here the 
site of 1 the House of Obededom, 
where the Ark rested three months 
(2 Sam. vi. 11; 1 Chron. xiii. 14). 
To the N. stands the village of Deir 
Yesin, on a flat ridge. This place 
was a fief of the Holy Sepulchre in 
the twelfth century. We next reach 

'Ain Karim, a flourishing village, 
finely situated on a natural terrace 
projecting from the hills on the E. 
of it, and with a broad flat valley to 
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the W. Here is a Franciscan oon- i Wady Bittir. The situation of the 
vent, with a church named the place is striking, and forms an excol- 
“ Magnificat,” whose domed roof is a lent natural fortifioation, the ap- 
conspicuous object. Beneath the i proaches on all sides being steep and 
church is a grotto where John the lofty, except on the S., where a narrow 
Baptist is supposed to have been neck between two ravine-heads oon- 
born. On the W. of the village is a nects the hill with the main ridge, 
convent belonging to the Sisters of : There is a good spring above the 
Zion, with a good garden, in which j village, whence the water is con. 
are handsome cypress-trees. To the ducted by a cement channel into a 
S.W., separated from the village by large reservoir, and from this to the 
ravine, is the chapel built on the gardens below, which are thus well 
traditional site of the House of irrigated'and fruitful. Bittir appears 
Zacharias, where Mary visited Eliza- i to be the Bether renowned in Jewish 
beth (St. Dyke i. 39-56). There are ' annals as the place where Barco- 
good schools in the village—one for chebas made his last great stand 
boys, belonging to the Franciscans; against the Romans in the year 135. 
and one for girls, under the care of It is also mentioned under the same 
the Sisters of Zion. Attached to the ; name, Bether, in the Septuagint ver- 
latter is an orphanage. The building sion of Josh. xv. 59. At § m. S.W. 
to the W. of the House of Zacharias of the village is a conical hill called 
is a Russian hospice erected in 1882. I Kkurbet cl-Yehfidi, or “ the Ruins of 
About 1 ni. farther on is the “ Grotto the Jews,” which may, perhaps, have 
of St. John,” containing a fountain, received its name from the battle 
The carriage-road from Jaffa to Jeru- above mentioned. There are traces 
salem is seen from 'Ain K&rim. of ruins on its summit, and the brow 

This interesting village is un- of the hill is scarped, 
doubtedly the site of Karem (Josh. j We return to el-Welejeh, whence 
xv. 59—Sept.), and is also most prob- i we make our way to 
ably that of Beth-Car (1 Sam. vii. I 

11). It is also possibly the Beth- I 'Ain Hanniyeh, which a com- 
hacccrem (“ House of the Vine- paratively modern tradition makes 
yards ”) mentioned in Neh, iii. 14 and the fountain where St. Philip baptized 
Jer. vi. 1, though Jerome and others I the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts viii. 
place it near Tekoa, as indicated by j 36-40). Another tradition, however, 
the former Scriptural passage. From | places this event at ’Ain edh- 
early mediieval times the birthplace \ Dhirweh, on the road between Jeru- 
of St. John the Baptist has been salem and Hebron (Rte. 10, b). The 
fixed here. The Latins call the place | spring flows out in the wall of a 
St. Jean da Desert. semicircular apse on the side of a 

road, on a platform 8 ft. above the 
Hence we take the road to the S. le-el of the road. The apse is 7! ft. 
past 'Ain Sitti Miriam, or “ St. ! in diameter and 5 ft. to the back, and 
Mary’s Well,” and after a ride of 2| is flanked by pilasters 14 in. wide, 
m.we reach the village of el-Welejeh, having Corinthian capitals. There 
standing on the slope of a hill above ; is a niche in the back of the apse 
a steep ravine, which is covered with 3 ft. high, 1 ft. 6 in. wide, 1 ft. 3 in. 
gardens and olive-yards. It is called , deep, and 2 ft. 9 in. above the floor. 
“St. Philip” by the Latins, on ac- I The wall in which the apse is, is 20 ft. 
count of the tradition connected with long, and faces to the N. The niche 
the neighbouring spring (see below), doubtless formerly contained the 
A short m. from this village is ! statue of the genius of the spring. A 

| large cylindrical stone 4 ft. 3 in. high 
Bittir, perched on a rocky terrace and 4 ft. in diameter stands in the 
on the S.side of a gorge, called after ’road facing the apse. It has a hole in 
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one end 10 in. deep, 1 It. 2 in. in dia¬ 
meter, and in its side are two grooves 
2 ft. 9 in. long, S in. deep, and from 
6 in. to 12 in. wide. In a field to the 
X. are four or five small pillar-shafts, 
standing alone. The remains at 
this interesting spot appear to belong 
to a building of a date anterior to the 
Crusades. The spring stands by the 
side of the ancient road from Gaza ' 
to Jerusalem; and along this we now 
pass, up the picturesque and fertile 
Wady el-Werd, or “ Valley of Boses.” 
About 1 m. farther on we pass 
another spring, called 'Ain Ydlo, 
where again are ruins, apparently of 
a small monastery. On the N. side 
of the hill, S. of the spring, are three 
tombs, one having three loculi, and 
the others five and two Jcokim re¬ 
spectively. 

As we approach the head of the 
w&dy, we pass between Malhah on 
our 1., and Sherafdt on our rt., 
situated high above the valley. The 
former is the Manocho of the Sept, 
version of Josh. xv. 59, and perhaps 
the Manahath of 1 Chron. viii. 6. 
Both villages draw their water-supply 
from ’Ain Yalo. The upper part of 
\V4dy el-Werd is filled with rose-gar¬ 
dens, cultivated for the manufacture 
of rose-water, and from these the name 
of the valley is derived. On emerging 
from it, we enter the Bukei’a, an¬ 
ciently called the Valley of Rephaim 
(Rte. 10, b), close to the village of Beit 
Sufdfa. whence we return to Jerusa¬ 
lem by an easy path. 


10 (H). 

To the Talley of Elah, Adullam, 
Gath, Bethshemesh, Kirjath-jearim, 
and the Talley of Sorek. 

This excursion is an extension of 
the last, and embraces many highly 
interesting and important sites and 
scenes. We strongly recommend 
those who can spare the time to 


undertake this trip. It will involve 
three days’ good riding, and tents 
will be necessary. 


1st Day. 

Mile*. h. m. 

7J Jerusalem to Bittir , 2 10 
10’ Beit Nettif— Netophah(‘!) 2 55 

4 ’Aid el-Ma— Adullam . 1 15 
22 6 20 

2nd Day. 

2| Shuweikeh— Shochoh 45 

10£ Tell es-Safi— Gath. . . 2 55 
12 'Ain Shems —Bethshemesh 3 40 
25 7 20 

3rd Day. 

5 Khurbet 'Erma— Kirjath- 

jearim . . , 1 30 

16) Jerusalem . . . 5 10 

21i 6 40 


As far as Bittfr we follow the pre¬ 
ceding Rte. (10, g). On leaving this 
place, the road winds through glens 
down toward the plain. The heights 
on every side are crowned with ruins 
and half-deserted villages, whose 
names carry us back to the days of 
the prophets. Among the most con¬ 
spicuous is Jed dr (Rte. 10, n), situ¬ 
ated on the crest of a ridge to the 
southward—the Gedor of the moun¬ 
tains of Judah (1 Chron. xii. 7). 
Jeb'a, on its conical hill in Wady 
Musurr, is also visible in the same 
direction, but much nearer. This is 
the Gibeah of Josh. xv. 57. 

On this Rte. the peculiar featnres of 
the *• hill-country of Judtea ” are seen 
to advantage. Here are the rounded 
hills encircled by rings of grey lime¬ 
stone—natural terraces which sup¬ 
ported belts of corn, rows of figs and 
olives, and ranges of vines, in those 
prosperous ages when Palestine was 
“ a land of corn and wine, of oil-olive 
and honey ” (2 Kings xviii. 32). Now 
industry is unknown, and Xature has 
resumed her sway. During spring, 
hill and vale are covered with thin 
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grass and aromatic shrubs, mixed 
with wildflowers that give a brilliant 
colouring to the landscape; but in 
autumn the rocky hills swell out in 
empty, unattractive barrenness. 

About 1 m. W. of Bittir we pass 
el-Kabu, a village of moderate size, 
on a high hill, with two springs in 
the valley below. By the side of one 
of these springs are the ruins of a 
church 40 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, 
with an apse 25 ft. in diameter to the 
E. The building appears to belong 
to the Crusading period. Kefr S6m 
is passed on our rt., and about 1 hr. 
farther on is ’Alldr es-Sifleh, an 
ancient site with rock-cut tombs, and 
a ruined church beside an orange- 
grove and a couple of springs. The 
church is dedicated to Noah (Khurbet 
Nfth), and appears to date from the 
twelfth century. Several vaults, 
cemented inside, an old ruined tank, 
and other remains indicate that this 
was once a well-populated place. It 
seems to have been inhabited in 
Crusading times. 

On the top of a hill about 2 m. N. 
by W. is 

Beit ’Atab, the capital of the dis¬ 
trict. The rocky knoll on which it 
stands is very conspicuous on all 
sides. A remarkable cavern runs be¬ 
neath the houses. It is about 250 ft. 
long, 18 ft. wide, and averaging from 
5 to 8 ft. in height. The cave, which 
is roughly hewn in the rock, is called 
el-Hasdtah, the word being evidently 
Hebrew, and signifying a “ Place of 
Befuge.” This, together with the 
name of the village, marks out Beit 
'Atab as, in all probability, the site 
of the Bock Etam, whither Samson 
retired after having revenged himself 
on the Philistines. The 15th chapter 
of Judges will be read with interest 
here. From the summit of the rocky 
hill can be seen many places of inte¬ 
rest, including ’Ain Shems-Beth- 
shemesh —and Sur’ali—Zorah (see 
below). 

A ruined khan lies on the roadside 
a short distance beyond ’Allfa es- 


Sifleh, and hence the road runs down 
the Wftdy el-Khan into WAdy Musurr, 
2 m. below. Beyond the latter the 
road runs in a direct line to Beit 
Jibrin (Bte. 5). We turn off to the 
rt. to visit 

Beit Nettif, situated on a rocky 
crest, from the summit of which is 
an extensive and interesting view. 
The Wddy es-Surdr (“Valley of 
Sorek ”) (see below) opens out on 
the N.; whilst close to our feet on 
the S. is Wddy es-Sumt, the Valley 
of Elah. Amongst other places 
which can be pointed out by an in¬ 
telligent villager are the following: 
(1) Zand'a, a large and important 
ruin, about 1J m. to the N., with the 
modern mukdm of Abu Fatmeh in 
its midst; this is the site of Zanoah 
(Josh. xx. 34); (2) Sur'ah, and (3) 
'Ain Shems, already mentioned; 
(4) Tibnah, behind the hill farther 
to the 1., the probable site of Timnah 
or Timnath (ibid. xv. 10; Judges 

xiv. 1-5); (5) Yarmiik, only a short 
mile to the N.W. of us, the most 
likely site of Jarmuth (Josh. x. 3, 23, 

xv. 35); (6) Tell Zakarlya, a trun¬ 
cated cone beyond the latter, incor¬ 
rectly identified by Porter with 
Azekah (ibid. xv. 35 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 
1); (7) Shuweikeh, in the valley 
below us to the S.W., and evidently 
identical with Shochoh (ibid.) ; (8) Beit 
Fased, on a height to the S., possibly 
Ephes-dammim (ibid.)-, (9) Gibeah; 
and (10) Gedor, already named, away 
among the mountains on the E. 

Just below us is a spring called 
’Ain Kezbeh, which suggests the site 
of Achzib, or Chezib (Josh. xv. 44), 
called in the “ Onomasticon ” Chazbi, 
and described as being near Adullam 
(see below). 

Beit Nettif is supposed by some to 
be the site of Netophah, the birth¬ 
place of Maharai, one of David’s 
mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 28), and 
of Seraiah, one of those who mur¬ 
dered Gedaliah (2 Kings xxv. 23). 
Netophah was one of the cities of 
Judah re-inhabited after the Captivity 
(Ezra ii. 22 ; Neh. vii. 26, xii. 28). 
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Fl’Ohl Out' present post of obser¬ 
vation we can best read the well- 
known story of the Battle between 
David and Goliath, which occurred 
in the very valley which lies out¬ 
stretched below us (1 Sam. xvii.) 
Indeed, it is probable that this very 
village of Beit Nettif formed the 
headquarters of the camp of the 
Israelites, and that here was pitched 
the tent of Saul. The Philistines’ 
camp occupied the slopes of the hills 
on the other side of the valley, from 
Zakariya past Shuweikeh to Beit 
Based; and from the torrent-bed 
below us David selected the pebbles 
for his sling. The ancient and 
modern names of the valley are both 
derived from the trees which have 
always formed a great feature in this 
fertile and pleasant glen—“ Elah ” 
signifying “terebinth,” and “ Sumt,” 
“ acacia.” The Philistines fled down 
this glen on the death of their cham¬ 
pion, and our road will follow their 
track as we journey towards Tell es- 
Sdfi. 

At present, however, we will cross 
the valley, and follow the road to 
Beit Jibrin in a S. direction, till we 
come to a ruined site, now called 

’Aid el-Ma, in which is still re¬ 
tained the ancient name of Mullam. 
According to Josh. xv. 35, Adullam 
was'in the neighbourhood of Jarmuth, 
Shochoh, and Azekah, the sites of 
which we have already indicated as 
all existing within a few miles of 
this place. Several ancient wells, 
tombs, quarries, and caves are to be 
found on every side, and the whole 
district is simply covered with ruined 
sites. The chief of these are Khurbet 
Iiubba, a short distance to the W. of 
’Aid el-Ma—identified" with Kabbah 
(Josh. xv. 60) —and Khurbet Sheikh 
Madh-Kur. The latter stands on a 
steep and almost isolated hill, with 
terraced sides, directly S. of 'Aid el- 
Ma, and about 400 ft. above the valley 
surrounding it. On the summit is 
a wely named after the sheikh, and 
around it are heaps of stones and 
extensive ruins. The N. side of 


j the hill is perforated with natural 
grottoes, where the shepherds to this 
I day lodge during the night and in 
! the rainy weather; The situation is 
] wonderfully strong, and near the 
, wely is a Save, larger than any of the 
others; This is in all probability 
the CavS of Adullam, for ever memor¬ 
able on account of the refuge which 
it afforded to David and his ad¬ 
herents (1 Sam. xxii. 1-4). The 
credit of this interesting and im¬ 
portant identification belongs in the 
first instance to Clermont-Ganneau, 
whose suggestion andconjecture were 
fully confirmed by the investigations 
of the P.E. Survey. (For a full ac¬ 
count of the discovery, and for the 
convincing arguments in favour of 
this site, see P.E. Mem. iii. 361- 
367.) 

Adullam appears in the list of 
i royal cities taken by Joshua (Josh. 
I xii. 15), as also in the catalogue of 
the fourteen cities of the Shephelah 
' belonging to Judah (ibid. xv. 35). It 
was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. 
xi. 7), and is mentioned as a place 
of importance by Micah (i. 15). 
The present name, “ ’Aid el-Ma,” 
signifies the “ Feast of the Water; ” 
but it is sometimes called “ ’Aid el- 
Miyeh”—i.e.“ Feast of the Hundred,” 
in connection with which Clermont- 
Ganneau recounts a native legend 
(P.E. Quarterly Statement, 1875, 
pp. 173-177). There is no doubt, 
however, that both these names are 
| simply corruptions of the ancient 
Hebrew “Adullam,” the root-letters 
| in each case being identical. We need 
| not hesitate to accept the identity of 
J this site. 

i A good camping-ground for the 
: night can be found in the valley, 
where there are good springs of water. 

Hence we journey next day, past 
Beit Eased (“House of Bleeding”), 
which suggests Ephes-dammim 
(“Boundary of Blood”) and Shu¬ 
weikeh —Shochoh—where are ruined 
walls and foundations, caves, cisterns, 
] and two rock-cut winepresses; and 
’ down the Wady es-Sumt. On our rt. 
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hand is the village^of Zakartya, near 
a tell of the same name, which rises 
H50 ft. above the valley. Porter 
identified this with Azekah (see 
above); but Clermont - Ganneau 
found another site higher up the 
valley to the E. called el-Azhek, 
and Conder discovered another ruin 
called Khurbet Hazkch, to the W., 
either of which places appears to be 
a more probable site of that ancient 
city. 

Descending from Tell Zakariya 
westward, we pass through the olive- 
groves which surround the village 
of Ajjitr, and then turn to the rt. 
into the green valley above referred 
to. Down this we wind through 
cornfields, having on each side low 
ridges and rounded lulls covered 
with shrubbery. The wady widens 
as wc advance ; the little hills be¬ 
come still less, and the great plain in 
front gradually opens up. In about 
1 hr. 20 min. we reach 


Tell es-Safi, the ancient Gath, As 
is the case with so many of the an¬ 
cient Biblical sites, the identification 
of Gath can hardly be considered ab¬ 
solute ; and, indeed, it has been placed 
in different localities by different au¬ 
thorities. We incline, however, to 
the theory which locates the great 
Philistine city at Tell es-Siifi. Euse¬ 
bius and Jerome state that Gath was 
situated near the fifth mile from 
Kleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin) to 
Diospolis (Lydda); which exactly 
agrees with this position. It also 
accords with the account of the 
flight of the Philistines after the death 
of Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 52). More¬ 
over, when the ark was captured by 
the Philistines it was taken to the 
temple of Dagon at Ashdod, whence 
it was sent to Gath, and afterwards 
on to Ekron; thus placing Gath 
about midway between the other two 
places. Tell es-Safi is 10 m. E. of 
Esdud (Ashdod), and the same dis¬ 
tance S. of ’Akir (Ekron). Gath oc¬ 
cupied a strong position on the 
border between Judah and Philistia 


(1 Sam. xxi. 10; 1 Citron, xviii. 1);' 
and forming, as it did, the key to 
both countries, it was often the scene 
of long and bloody struggles, being 
captured and recaptured, now by 
one side, now by the other (2 Kings 
xii. 17 ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 6 ; Amos vi. 2). 
All these indications point to Tell 
es-Sftfi as the true site of Gath; and 
for these reasons we agree with Porter 
and Conder, who are mainly re¬ 
sponsible for this identification (see 
IKE. Mem. iii. 415, 416). 

The ravages of war to which Gath 
was so often exposed appear to have 
spoiled it, at a comparatively early 
period, of its original glory, as it is 
not enumerated by the later prophets- 
along with the other royal cities of 
Philistia ( Zeph . ii. 4; Zech. ix. 5, 0). 
It is familiar to us, however, front- 
childhood, as the home of Goliath- 
(ibid. xvii. 4), and the scene of one 
of the most romantic incidents in 
the life of David, which will be read 
here with new interest (ibid. xxi. 
10-15). When David fled from Saul 
at Gibeah, he went first to the high- 
priest Abimelech, at Nob, and ob¬ 
tained from him the sword of Goliath. 
Continuing his flight, he rashly came 
to Gath, Goliath’s own city, in the 
hope, doubtless, that he would not 
be recognised; and that, as a fugitive 
from Saul’s court, he would be wel¬ 
comed. The Philistines knew him 
at once, and his fate appeared to be 
sealed. David, however, among other 
qualities, was an accomplished actor. 
A perfect coolness and fertility of re¬ 
source, in circumstances of the most 
imminent danger, were prominent 
characteristics of his mind. On hear¬ 
ing the accusation of the Philistines 
“ he feigned himself nmd in their 
hands.” He “ scrabbled on the doors 
of the gate, and let his spittle fall 
down upon his beard,” like a modern 
dervish. Madmen are privileged in 
the East now, just as they appear to 
have been then. David's acting saved 
his life; and, embracing a favourable 
opportunity, he fled to the Cave of 
Adullam. One secs how easy it was 
to escape.when once without the 
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walls of this border-city. The wooded 
hills and secluded valleys adjoining 
it on the E. afford a ready asylum to 
the fugitive. A few years later David 
returned to this city; but he was then 
so formidable, either as friend or foe, 
that the Philistine princes thought it 
most politic to grant him an asylum 
among them; and accordingly they 
gave him the town of Ziklag, Bituated 
somewhere southward, on the borders 
of the desert (Josh. xv. 21, 31; Neh. 
xi. 28). His residence in their land 
gained him many friends, even among 
his hereditary foes, who were true to 
him when his own son rebelled; and 
there are few more striking examples 
of devoted attachment in history than 
that of Ittai the Oittite (2 Sam. xv. 
19-22). 

Hath had fallen into the hands of 
the Israelites by the time of Beho- 
boam, who fortified it, together with 
other cities of Judah (2 Citron. xi. 8). 
Its ancient name has now been com¬ 
pletely lost, and as early as the 
twelfth century we read of the site 
as Tell es-S&fi. In 1144 King Fulke 
erected a fortress here, which became 
known by the Crusaders as Blanche 
Garde, or Alba Specula, no doubt 
from the white chalky hill on which 
it stood. It was captured and dis¬ 
mantled by Saladin in 1191 ; but 
Bichard Occur de Lion rebuilt it in 
the following year. According to 
William of Tyre (xv. 25), the castle 
had four towers. Nothing, however, 
now remains except a few mounds of 
rubbish, in the midst of which the 
miserable littlemodernhamlet stands. 
It is an exceedingly strong natural 
position, being protected on the N. 
and W. by precipitous cliffs, 100 ft. 
high, whilst on the S. it is only 
united to the low hills by a narrow 
neck of land. Here is a wely, called 
el-Khudr, which probably marks the 
site of an old church of St. George. 
The castle appears to have stood on I 
the N.E. portion of the tell. 

The view from the summit is very ' 
extensive, embracing the whole Plain \ 
of Philistia, with the Mediterranean . 
behind, almost from Gaza to Jaffa 


Askelon, Ashdod, Ekron, and Bamleh 
are all visible from this spot. 

We now turn in a N.E. direction, 
and make our way past Mughullis 
and the ruins of Umm]el-’Akiul, where 
there is nothing to attract our atten¬ 
tion. The services of a native guide 
will be probably found useful as far 
as ’Ain Shems. On our way we 
pass el-Bureij on our 1., signifying a 
“ Little Tower,” and so called from a 
lofty building in the middle of the 
village. Close by, to the N.E., is a 
ruined site called 

Tibnah, which is probably identical 
with Timnath, whither Samson “ went 
down” from the camp of Dan be¬ 
tween Zorah and Eshtaol (see below) 
to seek a wife from “ the daughters 
of the Philistines.” Here he fought 
with a young lion, in whose carcass 
a swarm of wild bees made their 
hive. Here he propounded his well- 
known riddle; and here, too, ap¬ 
parently, lie set the Philistines’ corn¬ 
fields on fire (Judges xiii. 25, xiv., 
xv. 1-6). 

The Wddy es-Surdr now opens be¬ 
fore us, called in the Bible the Valley 
of Sorek (ibid. xvi. 4). Somewhero 
in this valley lived Delilah, and wc 
are here in the very heart of Sam¬ 
son’s country. On the S. side of the 
valley, into which we descend, is 

’Ain Shems, the site of the ancient 
Bethshemesh. The Arabic name sig¬ 
nifies the “ Spring of the Sun,” and 
the Hebrew, the “ House of the Sun 
yet neither spring nor house are here 
to be seen. Heaps of stones and 
ruined walls, together with some half- 
buried rock-cut tombs, are al 1 that now 
remain of the once famous village. 
They stand on a rounded point of a 
low ridge between two valleys, the 
Wddy es-Surar and that which comes 
down from Yarmuk (Jarmuth). A 
collection of mudButs, for the storage 
of tibn, or grotmd straw-, lies to the 
E., and a wely dedicated to Neby 
Meizer is visible close by. Up the 
Wady es-Surar comes the path from 
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’Akir, marking the way by which the 
Ark was brought from Ekron ; and in 
the valley at our feet the men of 
Bethshemesh were reaping when they 
saw it approaching (1 Sam. vi. 7-15). 
This is the incident for which the 
place is most famous, but there are 
several other notices of it in the 
Bible. It was a sacerdotal city of the 
tribe of Judah, on the borders of Dan 
and Philistia (Josh. xv. 10, xxi. 16; 

1 Sam. vi. 12). It seems also to have 
been called Irshemesh (Josh. xix. 41). 
In the time of Solomon, Bethshemesh 
was the residence of one of the royal 
purveyors (1 Kings iv. 9); and later 
on it was the scene of a battle between 
the rival kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, when Amaziah was taken 
prisoner by Jehoash (2 Kings xiv. Il¬ 
ls). It was captured by the Philis¬ 
tines in the reign of Ahaz (2 Chron. 
xxviii. 18); and from this time its 
name disappears from history. 

From the summit of the low tell 
we can see the hamlet of Sur'ah, 
beyond the valley, on a high hill 
crowned with a white wely. This 
is the site of 

Zorah, the home of Manoah, and 
the birthplace of Samson (Judges 
xiii. 2). Here has been discovered 
an interesting old rock-altar , upon 
which Manoah may possibly have 
offered his sacrifice (ver. 19). About 
1| m. to the E. of Sur'ah is the 
village of Eshu'a, called also by the 
natives Ashtual , and marking the site 
of 

Eshtaol. A colony of Danites occu¬ 
pied these two villages (ibid. xiii. 
25) ; and hence they started north¬ 
wards on their way to found their 
settlement at Laish, in the extreme 
N. of Palestine, on the site of Tell | 
el-K&di (Rte. 31). {See Judges xviii. I 
1-29.) j 

] 

We now proceed up the Wady es- 
Snrar, following the direction taken 
by the Ark of God, after leaving Beth- | 
shemesh for Kirjath-jearim (1 Sam. 


’ vii. 1,2). On our way we pass on our 
rt. 

Deir ’Aban, which was held in 
the fourth century to be the site of 
Ebenezer. The names are similar, 
and the position seems not unreason¬ 
able (1 Sam. v. 1). We next see Deir 
cl-Hawa , standing on a high knoll to 
the S. above a deep valley. Proceed¬ 
ing up the Wddy Ism’ain, we ascend 
an ancient path to 

Khurbet 'Erma, one of the most 
important sites recovered by the P.E. 
Survey, representing, as it almost 
undoubtedly does, the ancient city of 
Kirjath-jearim. This place was fixed 
by Dr. Bobinson, without any adequate 
reason, at Kuryet el-’Anab, on the 
road between Jaffa and Jerusalem 
(Rte. 1, a) ; and Porter, together with 
others, followed his example. An 
exhaustive and convincing summary 
of the arguments in favour of Khurbet 
'Erma will be found in the P.E. 
Mem. iii. 43-52 ; and we will content 
ourselves with briefly indicating the 
principal evidences in support of this 
site. (1) Kirjath-jearim lay on the 
direct road up the valley from Beth¬ 
shemesh, from which it was not far 
distant (1 Sam. vi. 21, vii. 1, 2). 
(2) It was E. of Zorah and Eshtaol 
(Judges xiii. 25). (3) It is mentioned 
in Ezra (ii. 25) under the name of 
Kirjath-Arim. (4) The modern name 
“ ’Erma” has the identical root-letters 
of Alim, and virtually those of Jearim. 
(5) Kirjath-jearim was at the S.W. 
angle of the tribe of Benjamin, S. of 
Chesalon (Kesla), and W. of Nephtoah, 
identified in the Talmud with 'Ain 
'Atftn, near Solomon's Pools. Khurbet 
'Erma satisfies all these requirements, 
as well as answering other minor con¬ 
ditions, which are mentioned in the 
P.E. Memoirs. The identification 
seems, therefore, to be complete, more 
especially as the ruins indicate the 
site of an ancient town of great size 
and importance, 

Kirjath-jearim, called also Kirjath- 
Baal (Josh. xv. 60), and Baale, or 
Baaleh (2 Sam. vi. 2), was originally 
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one of the four cities of the Gibeonites ' 
(Josh. ix. 17), and it was a great land¬ 
mark between the tribes of Judah and ! 
Benjamin (ibid. xv. 5-11). When the 
Ark was brought from Bethshemesh , 
to this place it was placed in the 
house of Abinadab in the hill (1 Sam. 
vii. 1), or Gibeah (2 Sam. vi. 3, 
4), possibly the central knoll which 
stands up conspicuously in the ruins i 
of ’Erma. The Ark remained here I 
until it was taken by King David to 
Jerusalem (ibid. vi. 1-23); and for 
the rest of our way we shall be fol- i 
lowing the track of that wonderfully ! 
nteresting procession. 

There are no other places of sa- , 
ered or historic interest on our road, 
though there are some ancient tombs, 
and a ruined watchtower at Khurbet 
el-L6z. We may proceed up the 
valley to Kolimieh (Bte. 1 ,a), and join 
the carriage-road to Jerusalem; or 
we may return to the Holy City by 
the way of 'Ain Kdrim (Bte. 10, o). 


ROUTE 11. 

JERUSALEM TO CeESABEA f id 


AUTIPATKI8. 

ls< Day. 

Miles. H. \f. 

14 V Jerusalem to Jifna . . 4 10 

9 Tibneh Timnath-JTeres. 2 40 
23‘ 6 50 

2nd Day. 

14 Bas el-’Ain— Antipatris . 4 0 
7 Ketr Baba— Caphar Saba 2 0 

21 6 0 

3rd Day. 


7 V Kulunsaweh— Castle of 

Plans . . . . 2 10 

16V Ceesarea . . . . 4 45 
24~ 6 5 5 

This route is chiefly interesting be¬ 
cause St. Paul was taken along it as 
a prisoner, on the occasion of his re¬ 
moval from Jerusalem to Caesarea 
(Acts xxiii. 23-33). It will be seen 
that the journey from Jerusalem to 
Antipatris (37 V ra -) was accomplished 
in one night (ver. 31); but the roads 
were better in those days than they 
are now, and there was, moreover, a 
necessity for a forced march. We will 
make the journey in a more leisurely 
manner, only reaching Antipatris in 
time for lunch on the second day. 

(From Jerusalem to Jifna, see Bte. 
12.) On leaving Jifna, we turn to the 
N.W., past Bir ez-Zeit, the Beth- 
xetho, or Bezetha, of Josephus, and, 
perhaps, the Aeolus of 1 Macc. ix. 4. 
It is now a Christian village of mode¬ 
rate size, containing a Greek and a 
Latin church, the red-tiled roof of 

i. 


Syria and Palestine— .xli. 19.1 
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the latter being a conspicuous object \ tell, 200 yds. from E. to W. and 100 
in the village. yds. from N. to S., with the deep 

Our next destination is XJmm Suf- rugged valley of W&dy Keiya on the 
fah, called also Kefr Ishu'ah, or N. The ancient Roman road skirts 
“ Joshua's Village,” possibly on ac- i the S. base of the tell, and some of 
count of its proximity to Tibneh (see j its original pavement can be seen, 
below). Its first name and its promi- | On the other side of the road is a low 
nent position seem to connect it with , hill, where are at least nine interest- 
some ancient “ Mizpah,” possibly the j ing rock-cut tombs, a portion of the 
Kirjath Lam-Afispliat, mentioned in | ancient cemetery. The tomb farthest 
the “ Samaritan Chronicle ” as a W. is that which has been identified 
place inhabited by Samaritans in the j as 
seventeenth century. Fragments of 

columns and other antiquities built | Joshua’s Tomb. It has a porch in 
up into the walls of the houses show { front of it 11 ft. high, 24 ft. long, 
that this was once a place of some and 10 ft. 10 in. broad; and there 
size and importance. About 1 m. S. were formerly two piers of rock, one 
of Umm Suifahis the village of Jtbia, of which has, however, disappeared, 
probably the Gabaa mentioned by j The facade inside the tomb has over 
Paula, the disciple of St. Jerome, as , 200 niches for lamps, all blackened 
containing the Tomb of Phinchas. ! with smoke. A small square door- 
Gu£rin identifies JSbia with the “ hill | way leads into a chamber about 
of Phinehas ” (Josh. xxiv. 33). But j 131 ft. square, with a stone benoh 
this seems more probably to have 3 ft. 4 in. wide running round the 
been situated at Awertah(seeRte. 12). | side and back walls. The height from 
On a hill farther S. of Jibia stands the bench to the roof is 6 ft. On 
the village of Kilbar, in which are [ each of the side and back walls are 
many cisterns and rock-cut tombs, five kokim, fan-shaped and rudely 
The road follows a ridge, gradually cut, with arched roofs and recesses, 
descending" towards 'Neby S&leh, and The middle koka in the back wall is 
a Roman milestone is passed on the not, however, a receptacle for a body, 
way. About 3 m. due W. of Umm but is in reality a passage leading 
Suffah is Deir en-Nidhdm, on an ele- j into an inner chamber, at the extreme 
vated site, and immediately below it end of which is a single koka. This 
stand the ruins of ! chamber is peculiarly shaped, being 

20 in. broader in front than behind. 

Tibneh, in all probability the site Guerin was strongly convinced of the 
of Timnath-HereB, orTimnath-Serah, genuineness of this site, and produced 
where Joshua was buried (Josh. xix. nine arguments in favour of it (see 
50, xxiv. 30; Judges ii. 9). It is P.E. Mem. ii. 375-378). Christian 
algo the site of Thamnatha, an im- tradition also fixes the burial-place of 
portant town and capital of a district | Joshua here; but it should be men- 
in the time of Josephus ( Wars iii. tioned that both Jewish and Samari- 
3, 5). It is mentioned by Pliny (Hist, tan traditions agree in locating Tim- 
Nat. v. 14). Tibneh may also be nath-Heres in another place, viz. at 
possibly the Thimnathah mentioned Kefr Hdris, about 9 m. S. of Nablfls. 
in Josh. xix. 43 as one of the cities The question in dispute will probably 
of Dan, together with Elon, which be never settled. To the W. of the 
has been identified with Beit Elio, tombs is a magnificent oak-tree, called 
2 m. S. of Deir en-Nidham. We are, Sheikh et-Teim, or “ the Chief, Ser- 
however, inclined to think that prob- vant of God,” perhaps on account of 
ably the other Tibneh, near 'Ain the tradition which connects this spot 
Shems (Rte. 10, h), is the site of the with Joshua. It is said to be the 
Danite town. largest tree now existing in Palestine. 

The ruins of Tibneh stand upon a ! Close by is a modern well; and here 
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is a pleasant place on which to pitch i Over the lintel, which is apparently 
our camp lor the night. not in situ, but probably belonged to 

Two m. beyond Tibneh is some Byzantine church, is a semi¬ 

circular arch with a keystone. Other 
’Abfld, a large and flourishing Chris- Crusading remains are to be found in 
tian village, with a very ancient the village, which has been identified 
church. Besides this, there are the re- | with the Mirabel of the Crusaders, 
mains of four other old churches: (1) I This, however, is more probably to 
Deir Nestasieh, which had originally be found at the important site of 


three naves and a vestibule; (2) Mar 
Thodnls (St. Theodore), on the E. 
of the village; (3) Mar ’Abildieh, a 
small chapel N. of the village, with [ 
a tomb under the altar; and (4) 
Barbdra, a chapel crowning a rocky j 
hill 12 min. W. of ’Abud. Close to | 
the latter is a group of most remark¬ 
able Tombs, somewhat resembling the 
Tombs of the Judges at Jerusalem. 
They extend along a terrace at the 
foot of the rocks, and are of great 
size and well ornamented. There are 
nine of these tombs planned and de¬ 
scribed by the P.E. Survey (Mem. ii. 
361-364), and they are called Mokdt'a 
’Abiid, or “ the Quarries of ’Abfid.” 
These and other remains in the neigh¬ 
bourhood indicate the existence of a 
town of great importance here in 
former days, and Hr. Sandreezki, of 
Jerusalem, has suggested that the 
Thamnatha of Josephus (see above) 
was really situated here. 

The old Boman road here divides 
into two branches, the one to the 1. 
going off by Bentis—called Remphtis 
in the “ Onomasticon ”—down an 
extremely rugged valley, to Lydda 
(Bte. 1, b). We, however, keep to the 
rt., descending by an even gradient 
the cliff in which are the tombs above 
described. Presently we reach a low 
plateau, which we follow to the plain 
a little S. of 

Mejdel Yaba, a large and impor¬ 
tant village, and evidently an ancient 
site. The house of the sheikh is built 
against the wall of an old church, 
which is now used as a stable, with a 
side door having the following in¬ 
scription on its lintel: 

MAPTTPION TOT AITOT KHPTKOT 
(“ Memorial of Saint Cerycus ”). 


Bas el-’Ain, where, without doubt, 
was situated Herod’s famous town of 
Antipatris. Hither St. Paul was con¬ 
veyed by a night-journey from Jeru¬ 
salem ( Acts xxiii. 31); and here his 
military escort left him, the road to 
Caesarea along the plain being safe in 
comparison with the mountain dis¬ 
trict which had been traversed. The 
strong strategical position of the tell 
on which the ruins of B4s el-’Ain 
stand was utilised by Alexander Jan- 
naeus, who fortified the place, digging 
a deep trench, to cut off the advance 
of Antiochus from Syria (Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 15, 1). Herod the Great after¬ 
wards rebuilt the fortress, and estab¬ 
lished a city here, calling it Anti¬ 
patris, after his father Antipater (ibid. 
xvi. 5, 9). Josephus describes this 
city as being in the finest plain in the 
kingdom, and as having rivers and 
trees in abundance ( Wars i. 21, 9). 
The trees have now disappeared here 
as elsewhere, but the copious springs 
of the ’Ailjeh river excel even those 
of the Jordan at Tell el-Kadi. Ves¬ 
pasian remained here two days on his 
maroh from Csesarea to Lydda (Wars 
iv. 8, 1). As late as the eighth cen¬ 
tury there existed a large Christian 
community at Antipatris, and a great 
massacre of them by the Arabs took 
place in 744. As is the case in so 
many other places in Palestine, the 
foreign Greek name has now entirely 
disappeared, as also has the more 
modern Frank title of “ Mirabel,” al¬ 
though a trace of the latter appears 
to linger at the mills of el-Mir, a 
short distance lower down the stream. 
William of Tyre incorrectly located 
Antipatris at Arsdf (Bte. 3); and a 
mistaken reading of the passages in 
Josephus led Bobinson and others to 


i. 2 
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place it at Kcfr Sdba. The outer 
walls o! the Crusading castle are still 
very perfect, but the place now is little 
more than a mere shell. It measures 
280 ft. N. and S., and 260 ft. E. and 
W., and has a tower at each comer, 
that to the S.W. being octagonal, and 
the other three-square. The entrance 
gateway is in the middle of the W. 
side. 

We now turn to the N., following 
the old Roman road from Lydda to 
Ctesarea. After 4 m. we come to 

Jiljulieh, evidently the site of an 
ancient Oilgal, possibly that referred 
to in Josh. xii. 23. Here is a fine 
ruined mosque and a ruined khan. 
Jerome mentions a Gilgal, or Galgula, 
N. of Antipatris ; but, as he places it 
6 Rom. m. away from the latter, it I 
is more probable that he refers to ' 
Kalkttieh, which answers to that 
distance, and which we leave a short 
distance to our rt. A few m. farther 
on we reach Tireh, which is also 
mentioned in the “ Onomastioon ” 
under the name of Betthar, 10 Rom. 
m. from Antipatris. It is a con¬ 
spicuous village on a knoll, sur¬ 
rounded by olive-trees. 

Continuing our journey along the 
plain, we pass some ruins on our 1., 
consisting of foundations, cisterns, 
heaps of stones, and fragments of 
tesselated pavement; and from its 
name, Deir 'Asfflr, it seems to be the 
site of some ancient monastery. It 
lies 3 m. S. of 

Kulunsaweh, the seat of a Kaima- 
kam, and a village of more than ordi¬ 
nary size. Here are two fine Crusading 
ruins, from which the place derives 
its name. Curiously enough, the P.E. 
Survey has failed to translate the 
Arabic name aright, the English 
rendering of which is given as a 
“ conical mitre,” whereas “Kulun- 
saweh” really means “two castles 
side by side.” One of these two ruins 
is a Tower, 41i ft. high, 40 ft. square, 
and with walls 6| ft. thick. The 
Other is a Sail , to the E. of the for¬ 
mer, with rude unnel-shaped vaults ■ 


beneath the main floor. The hall 
measures 70 ft. by 65 ft., and 20 ft. 
high. These ruins are probably those 
of the famous Crusading Castle of 
Flans, erected by the Templars in 
1191, and destroyed by Saladin in 
the same year. 

On the hillsides some distance to 
the rt. of our road we pass a suc¬ 
cession of villages—viz. Taiyibeh, 
Furdlsia, Per’6n, Irt&h, and Tfll 
Keram. The first two places are of 
no interest; but Fer’On is probably 
the Pirathon where Abdon the judge 
was buried (Judges xii. 16); Irtdh is 
mentioned under its present name in 
the “Lists of Thothmes III.; ” and 
Tfll Keram is given in the “ Samari¬ 
tan Chronicle ” as Santo Karimathah. 
All these villages contain rook-cut 
tombs, winepresses, and other evi¬ 
dences of ancient importance. Farther 
N. we see Sliuweikeh (Rte. 18), soon 
after which we reach 

Kakdn, said by Benjamin of Tudela 
to be the ancient Keilah. Marino 
Sanuto calls it Kako-Manatat, and it 
was identified in the middle ages with 
Hiohmethah, a border-town between 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Josh. xvi. 5, 
6, xvii. 7). Here is a fine old Cru¬ 
sading tower, 60 ft. square and 46 ft. 
high, resembling that at Kulunsaweh 
(see above). We now strike across the 
plain in a N.W. direction, and after a 
somewhat dull and tedious ride we 
reach Ctesarea. 
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ROUTE 12. 

JERUSALEM TO NABLCS. 

1st Day. 

Miles. h. M. 

2f Jerusalem to Sha’fat— 

Nob .... m 
3y Bam —Hamah . .10 

4 Bireh —Beeroth . . 1 10 

2|- Eeitln— Bethel . . 35 

8| Sinjil . . . . 3 15 

22 6 45 

2nd Day. 

21 Seilun —Shiloh . . 40 

31 Lubbaa —Lebonah . .10 

14 Nablfis —Shechem . . 3 50 

20 iTIo 

This is the usual route taken by 
travellers on leaving Jerusalem for 
the northern tour; and it is, per¬ 
haps, on the whole, the best. We 
recommend, however, Rte. 13 as an 
alternative route presenting features 
of great interest—viz. from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, Jericho to Bethel, and 
Bethel to Nablfis. 

Proceeding along the Damascus 
road, we leave the so-called Tombs 
of the Kings (Rte. 10) on our rt.; 
and, passing the workshops in con¬ 
nection with the Jews’ Society, 


we surmount the crest of Scopus. 
Here we halt to take our farewell 
view of Jerusalem; then, entering 
upon a sterile and stony tract of 
country, we pass on our 1. the small 
village of Sha’fdt, surrounded by 
olive-trees. This place is generally 
identified with 

Nob, where David ate the shew- 
bread (1 Sam. xxi. 1-6. See also 
ibid. xxii. 9-19; Neh. xi. 32; 
Isa. x. 32). Sha’fat appears to be a 
corruption of the plural form of the 
Arabic word Sha’f, which signifies 
“ a hill-top,” and which, therefore, 
corresponds to the Hebrew word 
“Nob.” The positions of the two 
places also seem to coincide. 

On our rt., just above a valley 
which descends on the E. into Wady 
Suleim, is a ruined site, called 
Khurbet es-S6ma, or “the Ruin of 
the Heap,” from a remarkable rocky 
knoll in the midst of the remains. 
To the N. of the valley we pass a 
conspicuous hill on our rt., which is 
known by the name of 

Tell el-Fill, or “ the Bean-Mound.” 
This was formerly supposed to be 
identical with Gibeah of Saul; but, 
although the mound has been proved 
by excavation to be artificial, there are 
no traces of an old town. The remains 
discovered do not give evidence of a 
date anterior to the Crusades; they 
principally consist of a tower, a 
monument 30 ft. high, and about 
70 ft. by 50 ft., standing on artificial 
terraces cut in the limestone rock 
(see P.E. Mem. iii. 158-160). (For 
the identification of Gibeah, see 
Rte. 10, c). After passing Tell el- 
Ffil, we leave the road to Jaffa vid 
Gibeon and Beth-horon (Rte. 1, b) 
on our 1., and, passing a ruined 
khan, with a cistern by its side, we 
reach 

R&m, lying a little off the road to 
the rt. This is undoubtedly the site 
of Ramah of Benjamin, not to be 
confounded with the home of El* 
kanah, Hannah, and Samuel, which 
was in " Mount Ephraim ” (l Sum. 
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i. 1). This Ramah is mentioned in 
Josh, xviii. 25, as being near to 
Gibeon and Beeroth (see below). 
It was also near Gibeah (Judges xix. 
13 •, 1 Sam. xxii. 6). This is prob¬ 
ably the Bamah which was fortified 
by Baasha, in order to blockade Asa 
in the land of Judah (1 Kings xv. 17- 
21; 2 Chron. xvi. 1-6). It is again 
mentioned in Ezra ii. 26; Nch. vii. 
30, xi. 33 ; Isa. x. 29 ; Hos. v. 8. 

After skirting the hill of Bamah 
the road enters a shallow wady, and 
passes Kulundia on our 1., on a rising 
ground, with several olive-trees. 
This was one of the twenty-one vil¬ 
lages given by King Godfrey to the 
canons of the Holy Sepulchre. We 
next see the small village of 
ICefr ’AkAb on our rt., and imme¬ 
diately opposite, on our 1,, the high 
isolated hill called Tell en-Nasbeh, 
which, from the number of caves, 
cisterns, tombs, and heaps of stones 
whioh abound, seems to be the site 
of some ancient town of importance. 
Our next stage is 

Bireh, the ancient Beeroth, which 
stands on a lofty and commanding 
site. The village is of good size, and 
the houses well built. There is a 
ruined church in fairly good preser¬ 
vation. It belonged to the Holy 
Sepulchre, and was built in 1146. 
The population is about 1000, includ¬ 
ing a few Orthodox Greeks. Beeroth 
was one of the four cities of the 
Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 17), and was in 
the tribe of Benjamin (ibid, xviii. 25; 
2 Sam. iv. 2-12). Some of its inhabi¬ 
tants returned with Ezra from the 
Captivity (Ezra ii. 25 ; Neh. vii. 29). 
An early ecclesiastical tradition 
makes Beeroth the place where 
Joseph and Mary discovered the loss 
of Jesus (St. Luke ii. 44, 45); but it 
is more probable that they took the 
route to Nazareth along the east of 
the Jordan in order to avoid Samaria. 

From Bireh, if we have no tents, 
we shall turn off to the 1., and in 
20 min. reach 

Bam Allah, the probable site of 


' Samuel’s home, Ramah (1 Sa»i. i. 1, 
vii. 17, viii. 4-22), called also llama- 
thaim , and possibly identical with 
Arimatheea. It may also be the 
Ramah mentioned in Judges iv. 5. 
; RAm Allah occupies a commanding 
i position, and from it we get a good 
view to the W., down the mountain¬ 
sides of Ephraim and Benjamin, and 
over the plain to the Mediterranean. 
Here we are close upon the boundary¬ 
line between the two tribes. This is 
a large village, entirely Christian, of 
whom about three-quarters are Ortho¬ 
dox Greeks and the rest Latins, with 
the exception of a few Protestants. 
A Greek church, a Latin convent, and 
a Protestant schoolhouse are all to be 
found in the village. Good accom¬ 
modation can be obtained at the 
Latin convent. 

If we do not go to RAm Allah, on 
leaving Bireh, we still have a choice of 
three ways. The first leads due N. to 

Jifna, where there is another Latin 
convent, with good accommodation. 
This, again,is an important Christian 
village, lying in a small plain. The 
octagonal apse of the Latin church, 
with coloured glass in its E. window 
and a red-tiled pointed roof, is seen 
as we-approaeh. There are ruins of 
a tower and some pillar-shafts in the 
village. . Jifna is the ancient Oophna 
of Josephus, where Titus encamped 
on his way to Jerusalem. It is men¬ 
tioned in the Peutinger Tables, and 
is probably also identical with Ophni 
(Josh, xviii. 24). From Jifna we 
proceed througn ’Ain Sinia and 
Yebrfid, and join the main road in 
the Robbers' Valley (see below). 

The second way from Bireh leads 
N.N.W., between Jifna and JBeitin, 
and is the most direct road of the 
three. It is taken by those who do 
not wish to visit either of the two 
places; but we take the third way, 
to the rt., travelling N.W. to 

Beitin—Bethel, 

which stands on the shelving point of 
a rocky ridge between two converging 
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valleys, uniting beneath it, and run¬ 
ning off to the S. into W&dy Suweinlt 
(see Bte. 10, c). From the roofs of 
some of the houses the Mosque of 
Omar at Jerusalem can be seen. The 
village and all the locality around are 
terribly stony and barren-looking, and 
there is little in the squalid place to 
attract the stranger’s eye. Neverthe¬ 
less, Bethel is one of the household 
words in connection with the Holy 
Land. On a hill to the E. of it (Gen. 
xii. 8) Abram pitched his tent and 
afterwards erected an altar (ibid. xiii. 
3). On that same spot Jacob had his 
well-known dream (ibid, xxviii. 11- 
19). On his return from Haran, Jacob 
also built an altarthere, or, more prob¬ 
ably, repaired that which his grand¬ 
father had erected (ibid. xxxv. 6-15). 
There also Deborah, the nurse of 
Bebekah, was buried (ver. 8). The 
“ King of Bethel ” was one of those 
whom Joshua subdued (Josh. xii. 16), 
and Bethel was selected as one of the 
principal points to make the S. boun¬ 
dary of the tribe of Ephraim (ibid. 
xvi. 1, 2) and the N. boundary of 
Benjamin (ibid, xviii. 13), in which 
latter tribe the city itself was situated 
(ver. 22). It was, however, after¬ 
wards seized by Ephraim (Judges 
i. 22- -26, iv. 5), and was, in the time 
of the Judges, a great rallying-point 
of the tribes of Israel (ibid. xx. 18, 
26, 31). It was one of the assize 
towns where Samuel judged (1 Sam. 
vii. 16), and, on the division of the 
kingdom of Israel, it assumed a posi¬ 
tion of great importance, both as a 
sanctuary and as a border-fortress. 
Bethel was, in fact, the key of both 
the kingdoms of Judah and Israel. 
Here Jeroboam built his temple and 
set up his golden calves (1 Kings xii. 
29-33), and here occurred the prin- j 
cipal scenes in the sadly interesting 
story of the “ disobedient prophet ” 
(ibid. xiii. 1-32). 

At Bethel was one of the noted 
“ Schools of the Prophets,” similar to 
that still seen at the point of Mount 
Carmel, nearHaifa(Rte. 21, d) ; and 
hither came Elijah andElishaon their 
memorable journey to the Jordan 


(2 Kings ii. 2, 3). Near here the latter 
was mocked by children (ver. 23, 24), 
and the incident is interesting as 
showing that bears once haunted this 
neighbourhood. Here dwelt the priest 
who was sent by the Assyrian king to 
instruct the heathen colonists in Sa¬ 
maria (ibid. xvii. 28); but the schis¬ 
matic worship at Bethel was finally 
abolished by Josiah (ibid, xxiii. 15-20). 
The evil reputation which the place 
had gained in the eyes of the Jews 
owing to the worship of the golden 
calves, seems to have caused its 
name to be changed by them from 
Bethel (“ House of God ”) into Beth- 
aven (" House of Idols ”) (Bos. iv. 
15, v. 8, x. 5, 8), although the place 
was called indiscriminately by either 
name (see Josh. vii. 2, xviii. 12; 
1 Sam. xiii. 5, xiv. 23). (But see 
under “ Ai,” Bte. 10, c.) 

After the Captivity, Bethel again 
returned to the tribe of Benjamin 
(Ezra ii. 28; Neh. xi. 31); and in the 
time of the Maccabees it was fortified 
for the King of Syria. It is not named 
in the New Testament; but, when 
captured by Vespasian on his way to 
I Jerusalem, it was still a place of 
some importance. In the fourth cen¬ 
tury it had dwindled down to a small 
village, but there are indications 
from its present remains that it 
somewhat revived in the times of the 
Crusades. These remains consist of 
a large Tower towards the N. and the 
walls of a crusading Church to the 
S. The tower seems to have be¬ 
longed to a monastery, which was 
afterwards converted into a fortress. 
The ruins occupy an area about 
160 ft. long by 100 ft. broad, having 
chambers along the wall. Beitin is 
well supplied with water from a 
double spring, surrounded by a large 
reservoir 314 ft. long by 217 ft. broad, 
the S, and E. walls of which are still 
standing to a height of 10 ft. The 
spring is perennial. Beside the 
reservoir is a good place for camping, 
or for lunch. 

Our road now lies over an exceed¬ 
ingly rough and stony path, and 
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presently we begin to see signs of 
more cultivation. Extensive fig- 
orchards and olive-groves meet our 
view, and from this point, as far as 
the mountains of Galilee, we may 
say that every mile we proceed far¬ 
ther north we enter upon a more 
fertile and pleasing landscape. To 
our 1. is ’Ain Yebrild, occupying a 
conspicuous and picturesque situ- i 
ation; and farther on is Yebrtld itself, j 
A little to the 1. of it is ’ AinSinia, 
probably the site of Jeshanah, which 
Abijah captured from Jeroboam (2 
Chron. xiii. 19). We now descend 
into the narrow bed of a winter 
torrent, and pass along a romantic 
and picturesque glen called Wddy 
cl-Haramyeh, or “ the Bobbers’ Val¬ 
ley.” The high bank on the S.W. 
is crowned by the ruins of an old 
castle, called by the Arabs Burj el- 
Bardawil, or “Baldwin’s Castle.” 
After threading our way along this 
wild yet well-cultivated glen for about 
a mile, we cross the torrent bed near 
an opening in the valley where three 
glens meet. Here the scenery is en¬ 
chanting. It is a lonely spot. In ! 
the midst of the northern ravine, 
up which we pass, stands ’Ain cl- 
Haramyeh, or “ the Bobbers' Foun¬ 
tain,” with a large cistern beside 
it, now converted into a corn-plot. 
Hence the road winds up through the 
glen, which gradually widens until 
we emerge into a green plain, in the 
midst of which, to the rt., on a tell, 
stands Turmus ’Aya (see below). Wo 
ride up a ridge to our 1. to our camp¬ 
ing-ground on the plateau of 

Sinjil, an Arab contraction of Saint 
Giles. It was named after Baymond 
de St. Giles, or St. Gilles, fourth Count 
of Toulouse, who fixed his camp here 
on his way to Jerusalem; and it is 
mentioned by Fetellus as lying be¬ 
tween Jerusalem and Shechem. On 
the summit of the hill are the foun¬ 
dations of two ancient buildings, one 
of which is called by the natives el- 
Kasr (“ the Fort ”), and the other el- 
Keniseh (“the Church”). On the 
lower sides of the bill are several 


rock-cut tombs. The view from Sinjil 
is fine. 

Hence we make a short detour to 
the rt. from the main road, and cross 
the plain on the N. side of Turmus 
'Aya, the Thormasia of the Talmud, 
where are ancient cisterns and build¬ 
ing-stones, giving indications of a 
former place of importance. We now 
ascend a rocky slope, pass the water¬ 
shed, and enter the secluded valley in 
which lie the ruins of 

Shiloh, now called Scililn. There 
is nothing either in the few remains 
or in the scenery to attract notice; 
and, but for the name and the de¬ 
scription of its situation in Judges 
xxi. 19, we should have great diffi¬ 
culty in identifying the place where 
the ark and the tabernacle remained 
for over 300 years. The precise spot 
where the tabernacle stood was, 
doubtless, on the rounded tell at 
the N. end of the small plain, which 
is now scattered with shapeless ruins, 
and has a deep valley behind it. 
Above these ruins is a terrace with 
rocky sides and other terraces below 
it. It is 412 ft. long by 77 ft. wide, 
and on this terrace we may locate 
the tabernacle. Before reaching the 
tell we come to two buildings, both 
deserving of notice. That which we 
reach first appears to belong to three 
different periods. Inside the en¬ 
trance, which is on the N., is a pro¬ 
strate lintel stone 6 ft. long, 2 ft. high, 
j and carved with two wreaths, flanked 
by double-handed pitchers, and with 
! a jar in the centre. This is evidently 
Jewish, and marks the present place 
as the site of an old synagogue. 

| Inside are four pillars of the Byzan- 
i tine age, indicating the existence of 
a Christian church; and built on to 
the E. wall is a Moslem mosque, 
dedicated to el-Arb’ain, or “ the 
Forty ” Companions of the Prophet. 
Thus we have Jewish, Christian, and 
I Mohamedan remains all represented 
here. 

| The second ruin lies farther N., 
and is called Jatni’a el-Yeteim, or 
I “ the Mosque of the Servants of 
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God.” It is situated just at the foot 
of the tell on which the tabernacle 
stood, and is shaded by a large oak- 
tree. There is an outer stairway to 
the roof, but the interior of the build¬ 
ing calls for little remark. It has 
been suggested by Conder that the 
name of this ruin seems to preserve 
a tradition as to the position of 
the Tabernacle (Tent Work, p. 46). 
Shiloh is chiefly memorable for its 
associations with the tabernacle, 
though it is also noteworthy as 
being the place where the Israelites 
assembled at the partition of the 
tribes (Josh, xviii.-xxii.) Here was 
held a great annual festival in 
honour of the ark, at which the 
village maidens were wont to dance. 
The vineyards in which the Benja- 
mites concealed themselves on one 
of these occasions have long since 
disappeared, but they probably ex¬ 
tended from the valley on the E., 
where there is a good spring, to that 
on the W., where there is also plenty 
of water (see Judges xxi. 19-24). The 
infant Samuel was dedicated to the 
Lord in Shiloh, and here he had his 
well-known vision (1 Sam. i. 3-28, 
ii. 18-21, iii. 21). Here Eli died, and 
was probably buried in one of the 
rock-cut tombs which are to be found 
in the hillsides (ibid. iv. 12-18). 
Abijah the prophet lived here, and 
hither came the wife of Jeroboam to 
consult him (1 Kings xiv. 2-16) ;• but 
with the capture of the ark the glory 
of Shiloh had departed, and it ap¬ 
pears not long afterwards to have 
been destroyed (see Jer. vii. 12-14, 
xxvi. 6). 

On the top of the ridge, N. of 
Seilfin, is the village of KwriyiU, 
probably identical with some Kerioth 
of Israelitish times, and with Corea 
of Josephus. 

From Seilfin we descend through 
terraced cornfields into the glen on 
the N„ and then, turning to the 1., 
follow the torrent-bed till it opens on 
a fertile plain and joins the main 
road about £ m. N. of Khan el- 
Lubbdn. At this spot Jesus may 
have rested for the night (see below). 


The plain is about 1 m. in length, 
and is deeply embedded among dark 
hills. On the hillside W. of the 
plain is the hamlet of Lubban; it is 
still inhabited, but there is a vener¬ 
able look about its houses and the 
sepulchral caves that dot the sur¬ 
rounding cliffs which reminds us of 
Lebonah, that in the days of Israel’s 
Judges lay between Shiloh and 
Shechem (Judges xxi. 19). It gives 
its name to the ruined khan and to 
the adjoining plain and wady. 

Our road runs up to the K. end of 
the plain, and then turns to the rt. 
into another narrower one. In \ hr. 
the village of Sdwieh is on the 1., on 
the side of a hill; and in 10 min. 
more there is a ruined khan on the 
rt., with a noble oak-tree near it. 
Here we descend into a wddy which 
crosses our course from E. to W. On 
reaching the bottom we get a view of 
Kabelan, situated amid olive-groves 
on a hillside, a mile to the S.E. 
There is another village, called 
Yetma, opposite it on the N. side of 
the valley. A long winding path is 
now before us, leading to the summit 
of a bleak ridge. 

On reaching the crest a grand 
scene opens to our view on the N. 
Before us lies the plain of the 
Mukhna, 7 m. in length, and from 
1 to 2 in breadth. Along its E. side 
runs a line of low, dark hills with 
rocky promontories. On the W. the 
hills are higher, but they are rugged 
and barren. On the highest point 
overhanging the plain is a white 
wely; it is the landmark of Gerizim. 

I Beyond this, and partly hidden by 
the mountain in front, stands Ebal, 
and between them is the opening of 
the Vale of Shechem. Far away on 
the N. horizon can be seen on a clear 
day the snow-capped peak of Hermon. 

A rapid descent of 20 min. brings 
us to the S. end of the Mukhna, 
which signifies a camp, and is prob¬ 
ably so called from the encampment 
of the Israelites, when they assem¬ 
bled at Shechem after the conquest 
of the land (Josh. viii. 30-35). It 
is called the Plain of Moreh in the 
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Old Testament (Gen. xii. G; Dent, the very road along which we have 
xi. 30). At Hawdra, a large village just ridden,and, since He arrived hero 
on the hill-slopes to our 1., the road at the hour of noon (St. John iv. 0), 
branches off into two, the one to the it is probable that He had slept the 
1. winding along the base of Gerizim, night before at the khan of Lebonah 
and that to the rt. keeping down in the j (see above). The woman belonged to 
centre of the plain. In wet weather i the town of Sychar, now the modern 
the former is preferable ; in dry, the I village of Tskar, which is seen a few 
latter. There is little difference in hundred yards to the N., clinging 
their length. i to the base of Mount Ebal. (The 

We take the lower road, and, if i traveller must be careful not to con- 
time permits, we may moke a short found Sychar with Shechem, as is 
digression to the rt. and visit so often the case.) The 4th chapter 
'Awcrtah, a good-sized village on the j of St. John's Gospel should be read 
slopes to the E. of the plain. Here | attentively here. On the summit of 
are two tombs called el-’Azcir and j Gerizim, close to the white-domed 
cl-'Azeirat, which are reputed to be I wely, are the ruins of the great 
the graves of Elcazar and Phinehas, I Samaritan temple to which the 
the son and grandson of Aaron re- ! woman doubtless pointed when Bhe 
spectively. We are inclined to at- said, “ Our fathers worshipped in this 
taeh credence to this tradition, which mountain ” (ver. 20). The whole 
seems to be founded on good autho- scene of the interview can be vividly 
rity. If this be so, 'Awertah is un- pictured to the mind, 
doubtedly the Gibcah Phinehas (A.V. The dimensions of the well are as 
“ hill that pertained to Phinehas ”) of follows: Depth, 75 ft.; breadth, 7 ft. 
Josh. xxiv. 33. 6 in. The mouth is formed by one 

On the N. side of the Plain of Mukh- massive stone with a circular open- 
na, and just at the entrance to the Vale ing in it, the length of which is 
of Shechem, stands 3 ft. 9 in., breadth, 2 ft. 7 in., and 

thickness, 1 ft. 6 in. It stands 13 in. 
Jaoob’s Well —Btr Y’akiib. The above a pavement of limestone, and 
Greeks have built a stone wall around the diameter of the aperture is 17} 
the enclosure in which it stands ; but in. Above the well stands a ruined 
it is easy to effect an entrance inside, vault, 20 ft. long, 10 ft. broad, and 
There is no doubt about the identity G ft. high; and on the N.W. side 
of the well, which is recognised by of the vault is the entrance to a 
Christians, Jews, Samaritans, and second vault, now walled up. These 
Moslems alike. The land around it vaults are comparatively modern, 
in the plain is, therefore, “ the parcel | and are probably Crusading. A 
of ground which Jacob bought of church was built over the well about 
the sons of Hamor, the father of the middle of the fourth century. 
Shechem” (Josh.xxiv. 32). On this j It was cruciform, with the well in 
land the patriarch erected an altar, ■ the centre. To this church probably 
which he called “ el-Elohe-Isracl ’ ’ , belonged the pavement and the 
(Gen. xxxiii. 20). He dug this well pillars which we see to the N.E. and 
in order to avoid any dealings with S.E. of the well, 
the natives of the district; other- 

wise there would have been no need i About 600 yds. N. of the well is 
for it, for the whole neighbourhood 

abounds in springs. Joseph's Tomb, also venerated alike 

The main centre of attraction con- i by all native religious communities, 
nected with Jacob’s Wellis, of course, Its site is most probably genuine; 
the memorable scene which here took though the present tomb itself is 
place between Jesus and the Samari- simply a Moslem cenotaph (see Josh. 
tan woman. Our Lord had followed xxiv. 32). 
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We now turn W. past Bel&ta, and 
enter the lovely Vale of Sheehan. 
Ebal is on our rt. hand, Gerizim 
on our 1. We notice how curiously 
the two mountains correspond. When 
the one projects, the other does also; 
and when the one recedes, so does 
the other. It is evident, however, 
that the lower sides of Gerizim are 
much more fertile and well-watered 
than those of Ebal; and Nablfts 
clings to the former, whilst it seems 
to shrink from the latte r. “ The 
Mount of Blessing ” and “ the 
-Mount of Cursing” seem, to this 
very day, to bear out their titles. 
About half-way between Jacob’s Well 
and the entrance to Nabide, the two 
mountains form natural amphi¬ 
theatres, exactly corresponding the 
one to the other. Here, then, was 
the scene of that great and solemn 
assembly which is described in Josh. 
viii. 30-35. (See also Deut. xi. 
29, xxvii. 1-13.) The six tribes 
allotted to each hill respectively oc¬ 
cupied the positions assigned to 
them, whilst Joshua, the elders, and 
the priests stood in the valley be¬ 
tween. The acoustic properties of 
this spot have been tested, and it has 
been found that a man’s clear voice 
uttered in the valley can be dis¬ 
tinctly heard throughout each am¬ 
phitheatre. We pass the Turkish 
barracks and Moslem cemetery, and 
soon we reach the gates of NablOs. 
We may either ride through the 
town along a straight street, more 
than a mile in length, which tra¬ 
verses the whole length of Nablus, 
or we may keep to the rt. and reach 
our camp without entering the city 
at all. 

SHECHEM—NEAPOLIS— # 
NABLUS. 

Embowered in olive-groves, gar¬ 
dens, and orchards, and watered by 
no fewer than eighty springs, Nablfis 
enjoys a situation which, for natural 
scenery and advantages, combined 
with sacred and historic associations, 


—Sliechem. 

is second to none in Palestine. Other 
spots—as e.g. Haifa—may be more 
beautiful; other cities, like Jerusalem, 
more full of sacred interest ; but 
none unite the two like Nablus, the 
Shecliem of the Hebrew, the Neapolis 
of the Roman. 

Population, about20,000, of whom 
160 are Samaritans, 600 Christians, 
200 Jews, and the rest Mohamedans. 
Nablus is one of the most bigoted 
and fanatical Moslem cities in Pales¬ 
tine. The principal buildings in the 
town are mosques, of which the 
largest faces one soon after entering 
the city from the E. It stands at the 
junction of two streets, and has a 
beautiful gothic gateway, painted 
red, white, and blue. It was once a 
Christian church, and is now called 
Jami'a cl - Kcblr, or “the Great 
Mosque.” The Samaritan Syna¬ 
gogue is a poor whitewashed room 
with a dome and skylights, and a 
recess called Mizbdh, where the 
ancient MSS. are kept. This recess 
is 5 ft. square, and is generally 
covered with a veil. It is so placed 
that the worshippers in looking to¬ 
wards it are also facing their sanc¬ 
tuary on Mount Gerizim (see below). 
The Samaritan synagogue-worship 
very much resembles that of the 
Jews’, the high priest chanting the 
service in a broken monotone, and 
swaying himself to and fro like the 
Jewish rabbis. 

The Samaritans themselves are 
a very remarkable people, who seem 
to be gradually dying out. A full 
account of their tenets and of their 
probable origin is given in the large 
volume of Special Papers issued 
by the P.E. Society; and Conder 
also discusses the question at great 
length in Tent Work, chap. ii. 
We refer the traveller to these two 
works for further information, and 
will content ourselves with a brief 
summary of the conclusions which 
have been arrived at respecting 
them. Porter and others considered 
them to be the descendants of 
the Assyrian colonists who were 
placed by Shalmaneser in the cities 
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of Samaria when the Israelites 
were taken into captivity (2 Kings 
xvii. 24-41). Against this theory, 
however, must be set the following 
facts: (1) The Samaritans of the 
present day bear a close and un¬ 
mistakable affinity to the Jews in 
physiognomy, appearance, and cha¬ 
racteristics. (2) The anoient copy 
of the Pentateuch preserved by the 
Samaritans, though differing in some 
peculiar respects, is yet substantially 
the same as the Jewish text. It is 
written, moreover, in the “ Samari¬ 
tan " character, a type analogous to 
the most ancient Jewish writing. The 
original copies were, therefore, older 
than the time of Ezra, when the 
square alphabet was adopted. (3) 
There are strong indications that the 
Israelites were not all carried away 
to Assyria; and the present Samari¬ 
tans assert that they are descended 
from the remnant which was left, j 
(4) Their Passover is celebrated ac¬ 
cording to the most ancient form of 
the rite (see below). These, and other 
minor considerations, incline us to 
the belief that the small body of 
Samaritans now left in Nablfis are 
either true-blooded descendants of 
the Israelites of old, or else that 
they are the offspring of inter¬ 
marriage between the Assyrian colo¬ 
nists and the remnant of the ten 
tribes that were left in the land. We 
think the former of the two theories 
the more likely to be correct. In 
any case, they are undoubtedly the 
representatives of those Samaritans 
with whom, in the time of Christ, the 
Jews were at such deadly enmity. 
(For the cause and history of this 
feud, see the references given above.) 
According to the Samaritan chroni¬ 
cles, at the time of the return from 
captivity a portion of the congrega¬ 
tion followed Sanballat, the remain¬ 
ing portion adhering to Zerubbabel. 
The cause of the rupture was a dis¬ 
pute as to the proper site for the 
rebuilding of the Temple. The Jews 
wished it to be at Jerusalem ; Sanbal¬ 
lat and his party desired Gerizim. It 
was, in fact, the old feud between j 


the tribes of Judah and Ephraim, 
and the rival claims of Jerusalem 
and Shechem to be the capital of 
the land. The result was the build¬ 
ing of two temples—that of the 
Jews at the former place, that of the 
Samaritans upon Mount Gerizim. 
The latter temple was destroyed by 
Hyroanus, 132 b.c., and on its 

ruined foundations Justinian erected 
a church (see below). 

The history of the Samaritans after 
the time of Christ may be told in a 
few words. They rebelled against the 
Romans on four separate occasions at 
least: (1) in the time of Pilate, whose 
cruelty in repressing the revolt led to 
his final disgrace; (2) under Vespa¬ 
sian; (3) under Severus; and (4) under 
Justinian. On the last occasion, in 
529, they attacked the Christians, 
put the Bishop of Neapolis to death, 
and crowned a certain Julian, in 
opposition to the emperor. As a 
punishment for this outbreak, they 
were nearly annihilated; and from 
this moment they virtually disap¬ 
pear from history. Their shattered 
remnants began to migrate to Egypt 
and Southern Palestine; and even 
up to half a century ago they had a 
synagogue in Gaza. At present they 
are entirely confined to the small 
community at Nablfis. 

The Rolls of the Law in the syna¬ 
gogue at Nablds are now three in 
number, in addition to the well- 
known “ Fire-tried ” MS. (see Con- 
der), which is now at Jerusalem. If 
the traveller wishes to examine these 
Samaritan MSS., he must obtain per¬ 
mission from the high priest, which 
is not readily accorded, and on no 
account except in the presence of the 
high priest himself. 

History of Nablils, or Shechem. 
When Abram first entered Canaan 
he came “unto the place of Sichem” 
[Gen. xii. 6). Shechem is thus the 
oldest town in the Holy Land of 
which we have any written record, 
and its history extends over a period 
of nearly 4000 yrs. Here Jacob 
took up his abode and became a 
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landed proprietor (ibid, xxxiii.18-20). I 
Here Simeon and Levi treacherously 
avenged the dishonour of their sister 
Dinah by the murder of the whole , 
male population of the city (ibid. , 
xxxiv. 1-31). Here, under an oak, ; 
Jacob hid the idols which his family 
had brought from Haran (ibid. xxxv. ! 
4). Hither came Joseph in seareh of 
his brethren, on the occasion when 
they sold him to the Ishmaelites at 
Dothan (ibid, xxxvii. 12-14). Here, 
as we have seen, was the great scene 
of the giving of the law to Israel 
(Josh. viii. 30-35). Here occurred 
the stirring incidents connected with . 
Abimelech and Jotham (Jtidges ix. j 
1-49). Here Rehoboam was crowned j 
king of all Israel; and here occurred | 
the great revolt which led to a final 
rupture into the two kingdoms (1 
Kings xii.) Sheehem was not, how¬ 
ever, destined to be'the capital of the 
ten tribes, which was fixed, first at 
Tirzah, and then at Samaria. She¬ 
ehem was one of the Levitical cities, 
and also one of the cities of refuge 
(Josh. xx. 7, xxi. 20, 21). From the 
time of the captivity of Israel the 
history of Sheehem was bound up 
with that of the Samaritans (see 
above). During the reign of Vespa¬ 
sian the city was rebuilt and sur- 
named Neapolis (“ the New City ”), of 
which the modern Nablils is merely 
a corruption. Justin Martyr was 
born at Neapolis. Little is heard of 
the city until the time of the Crusa¬ 
ders, when Tancred obtained posses¬ 
sion of it. Nablfls was sacked by 
the Saracens in 1154, and again in 
1187. An earthquake occurred here 
in 1202. The Christians recaptured 
it in 1242, but it soon afterwards 
fell again into the hands of the 
Moslems. It was nearly destroyed 
by the great earthquake of 1837, and 
was sacked shortly after by Ibrahim 
Pasha. 

The chief productions of Nablfts 
are soap and oil. The soap-works 
are large and the trade flourishing. 
The immense heaps of ashes and 
debris around the town are all the 
•result of these operations. The oil 


of Nablus is considered the best in 
Syria. 

Mount Gerizim. Every visitor to 
Nablfls should, if possible, ascend 
Mount Gerizim; not only on account 
of the extensive and most interesting 
views to be obtained from its summit, 
but also to see the ruins which crown 
the plateau at the top and to inspect 
the scene of the Samaritan Pass- 
over. 

The way is steep, long, and very 
stony, and a horse or donkey should 
be taken. We climb up to the 
heights on the S.W. of the town, 
where is the spring of Bds el-'Ain. 
This is a romantic spot, command¬ 
ing a fine view of the houses and 
environs of Nablfls. On summer 
evenings it is a favourite place of 
resort to the inhabitants of the city, 
who may be seen here in varied and 
picturesque groups, smoking nar- 
ghllehs and drinking eoffee. Hence 
our road winds up the glen by a ter¬ 
ribly bad path, and a stiff climb 
ensues of nearly half an hour’s dura¬ 
tion. On gaining the top we have 
before us a broad plateau, or rather 
close succession of mountain sum¬ 
mits, covered with stones, but culti¬ 
vated in patches and terraces, be¬ 
tween which the stones have been 
heaped together. The prospect is 
wild and dreary. We proceed along 
the top due E., towards a conspi¬ 
cuous wely on a rocky knoll, and in 
15 min. reach the base of the latter. 
Here we observe a few perches of 
tolerably level ground, where the 
Samaritans encamp at the feast of 
the Passover. On its eastern side is 
a small rectangular area, surrounded 
by stones, like the foundations of an 
old building. In its centre is a 
trough about a foot deep and 4 ft. 
long, filled with ashes and calcined 
bones, the remains of the Passover 
lambs which are burned with fire 
according to the command in the 
Law (Exod. xii. 10). Beside the 
enclosure is a circular pit 3 ft. in dia¬ 
meter and 8 or 10 ft. deep, in which 
the lambs are roasted. The Samaritan 
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Passover is rigidly observed in 
accordance with the exact directions 
laid down by Moses ( Exod. xii. 3 28). 
In this respect it differs considerably 
from the dlodern Jewish rite, and is, 
in consequence, far more interesting. 
We ourselves have twice had an op¬ 
portunity of witnessing the Passover 
on Mount Gerizim. The tents of the 
community are pitched around the 
inside of the enclosure formed by 
rough walls, which is called Khurbet 
Lozch, or “the Kuin of Luz,” from 
the Samaritan tradition which makes 
Gerizim the scene of Jacob’s dream 
(Gen. xxviii. 19). The tabernacle 
stands at the S.E. corner of the camp, 
close to the enclosure in which is the 
trough. 

On the afternoon preceding the eat¬ 
ing of the Passover the scene is ani¬ 
mated and picturesque. The younger 
men complete all the necessary pre¬ 
parations ; some of the older ones 
recite portions of the Law ; but the 
majority loiter about or repose within 
their tents. The one great drawback 
to the enjoyment of a visit is the 
importunate demand for bakshish 
which incessantly assails the visi¬ 
tors’ ears from every member of 
the Samaritan community — men, 
women, and children. As sunset 
approaches, the men collect in the 
tabernacle, and the women and chil¬ 
dren take up their positions at the 
doors of their tents. The men are 
for the most part clothed in long 
white garments, like surplices. The 
ceremony now commences with pray¬ 
ers, ejaculations, and a spreading out 
of hands. Six or seven lambs are kept 
in readiness in the space behind the 
tabernacle door. A careful watch is 
kept on the downward progress of I 
the sun; and as he dips into the W. j 
the high priest steps forward out of | 
the tabernacle, accompanied by the j 
white-robed men, who form a group 
around the place of sacrifice. When 
the last golden arc of the sun has 
sunk out of sight behind the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, the priest repeats, in 
a loud and rapid voice, the Sama¬ 
ritan version of the latter half of : 


Exod. xii. G. In an instant the 
lambs are seized and passed front 
one to another of the sacrificial 
ministers until they reaoh the white- 
| robed man whose office is to slay 
them. As they lie quivering in their 
death-throes, two or three of the sur- 
pliced young men catch the blood in 
basins and prooeed around the camp, 
sprinkling the upper and side posts 
of the tent-doors, and the faces of 
the women and children, with the 
blood. The carcasses of the lambs 
are then examined, and, if pro¬ 
nounced faulty, are rejected and con¬ 
sumed in a separate fire. If passed 
as without blemish, their fleeces are 
stripped off and their entrails ex¬ 
tracted. Each carcass is then pierced 
lengthwise by a wooden spit, with a 
cross bar near the extremity, and care¬ 
fully placed in the circular pit, which 
has been already heated like an oven. 
When all are safely deposited, the 
mouth of the pit is closed up with 
sticks and mud, and there the bodies 
remain until they are fully roasted 
(see Exocl. xii. 9). Unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs have already been 
prepared; and as soon as the roast¬ 
ing is completed (which is not until 
midnight generally) the whole male 
community gather round the oven, 
the covering of which is torn off, and 
! the roasted lambs are dragged out on 
their long spits, black and charred. 
The eating is done literally, accord¬ 
ing to ver. 11, with loins girded, with 
shoes on feet, with staff in hand, 
and in haste. In less than ten 
minutes almost every vestige of the 
meat is gone, the women and chil¬ 
dren being supplied in the tents. 
The remnants are carefully searched 
for and cast into a fire, and “ nothing 
icmaineth until the morning.” 

From the place of sacrifice we 
ascend to the summit of the rocky 
knoll. Here lie the principal ruins 
of Mount Gerizim, and they may be 
divided into Christian and Samaritan 
remains. 

I. Chbistux Ruins.— These consist 
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of a Byzantine church, commenced 
in 475 by Zeno and finished about 
530 by Justinian, surrounded by a 
rectangular fortress with corner 
towers, and having a large reservoir 
on the N. 

The Reservoir is the first ruin j 
which we enter. It is 120 ft. long j 
from E. to W., and 60 ft. broad from > 
N. to S. Such reservoirs were not ; 
uncommon in Byzantine monasteries. | 
The Church was octagonal in shape, 
with an apse to the E. and small side 
chapels on E. and S. Only the foun- j 
dations remain. The church was 
70ft.;across from corresponding sides, j 
and the apse was 15 ft. in diameter. , 
The side-chapels were 27 It. long, 
with apses 9 ft. in diameter. The 
Fortress, called now el-Kul'ah, is j 
230 ft. long from E. to W., and 180 ft. j 
broad from N. to S.; the walls are \ 
9 ft. thick. There were four corner 
towers and one central one on the S. 
wall; they were entered from the 
inner court, and were 30 ft. square. 
The N.E. tower stood on the site of 
the present Wely, which is named by 
the Arabs “ Sheikh Ghdniin." We 
can ascend to the roof by a flight of 
steps. On the N. side of the fortress 
was a gate 10 ft. 10 in. wide, and a 
series of small chambers ran round 
the enclosure on the inside of the 
walls. The one just E. of the gate 
measures 14 ft. 4 in. by 11 ft. 9 in. 
The walls beyond on the N. are 
modern. The Christian remains 
stand on the foundations of the 
Samaritan Temple built by San- 
ballat. 

II. Samabitan Ruins. — (a) The 
Twelve Stones, said by the Sama¬ 
ritans to have come from the 
Jordan (Josh. iv. 3), are on the W. 
side of the fortress, and form part of 
a solid platform of unhewn masonry. 
They form the uppermost of four 
courses of stone, and are set back 
8 in. behind those below. There are 
no particular marks upon them, 
but they probably formed part of 
the substructure of the Samaritan 
temple. 


(b) The Sakhrah, or Sacred Rock, 
similar to that within the Mosque of 
Omar at Jerusalem, is said by the 
Samaritans to mark the spot where 
the tabernacle was erected by Joshua. 
It is a flat rock of limestone, sloping 
towards the N.W., at the end of 
which is a deep cave, not unlike that 
under the rock at Jerusalem. Indeed, 
it is remarkable to notice how closely 
in many respects the plateau on the 
summit of Gerizim resembles that 
on Moriah. There are several plat¬ 
forms of unhewn stones in various 
parts, analogous to the praying- 
places in the Haram. 

(c) The Place where Abraham 
offered up Isaac, according to the 
Samaritan tradition, stands at the 
S.E. corner of the plateau, and is 
approached by a curious semicircular 
flight of seven steps. A rock-cut 
trench, measuring 8 ft. by 5 ft., has 
apparently been used for sacrificial 
purposes. 

The View from the S. end of the 
plateau embraces all the middle por¬ 
tion of the Holy Land, and is full 
of the deepest interest. The Plain of 
Mukhna is at our feet; it sends out 
a broad green arm among the hills 
on the E., opposite the Vale of Nab- 
lfis. The arm is called Salim, and 
takes its name from a little village 
on the rocky acclivity to the N., 
doubtless occupying the site, as it 
retains the name, of “ Shalem, a city 
of Shechem,” near which Jacob 
pitched his tent on his return from 
Padan-aram (Gen. xxxiii. 18). On 
the E. the view embraces the trans- 
Jordanic mountains. On the N. the 
eye wanders over a succession of 
dark ridges till it rests on the pale 
blue-and-white peak of Hermon. On 
the W. we get glimpses of the Plain 
of Sharon through openings in the 
hills, and of the Mediterranean 
beyond. The mountains of Ephraim 
are around us—the great stronghold 
of the powerful house of Joseph. 
Rich plains and valleys are seen 
winding like a green network among 
them—waving with corn, and fat 
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with the olive and the vine. “Joseph cl-Keniseh (“the Buined Church 
is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful The summit and sides of the moun- 
bough by the spring, whose branches , tain are studded with ancient cis- 
run over the wall ” (Qen. xlix. 22). j terns, wells, and roek-hewn tombs. 

The side facing the N. and N.E. is 

We may descend the mountain by I cultivated, and covered with rich 
a path which runs N. from the en- cornfields and vineyards, 
closure of the Samaritan Passover, The View from the summit of 
and enter Nablfis from the E., pass- Ebal is even finer and more exten- 
ing on our way a pretty cemetery, sive than that from the top of Geri- 
consisting of a courtyard with a well zim. It is, indeed, a perfect pano- 
and masonry tombs. There are rama, embracing the Plain of Es- 
several trees within the enclosure, j draelon, Carmel, and the mountains 
The place is called cl-’Amild (“the j of Galilee to the N., with Safed, 
Column ”), and may be the Site of the Jebel Jurmuk, and Hermon in the 
“ pillar ” where Abimelech was made 1 distance, and Caesarea, Jaffa, Ramleh, 
king (Judges ix. 6). It has also been i and the maritime plain on the W.; 
identified with the place where the heights above Bethel on the S.; 
Joshua set up “ a great stone ” under 1 and the mountains of Moab and 
an oak “ that was by the sanctuary \ Gilead and the Hauran plateau on 
of the Lord ” (Josh. xxiv. 26), prob- ' the E. There is scarcely any point 
ably the Oak of Xoreh, where Abram of vantage in the whole country 
built his first altar in Canaan (see '< from which a better bird’s-eye view 
Qen. xii. 6, alternative reading), ! of Palestine can be had. 

An interesting excursion may also 
be made to the summit of 

Mount Ebal, which is 300 ft. higher 
than Gerizim. Its sides are more 
rugged, and its general outline per¬ 
haps bolder. The ascent is not 
difficult—a goat-path leading up from 
the town past a little wely called 
’AmOd ed-Din (“ the Pillar of Re¬ 
ligion ”). The summit of Ebal, like 
that of Gerizim, is a broad ir¬ 
regular plateau, partially cultivated. 

Upon it will be noticed a number of 
circular enclosures encompassed by 
rude but massive stone walls, or 
rather dykes, resembling the Danish 
forts so frequently met with in Ire¬ 
land. On the highest point is an I 
enclosure, “ measuring 92 ft. square, I 
with walls 20 ft. thick, built of se- 
lected unhewn stones without mortar. 

In the thickness of the wall are the 
remains of several chambers, each 
about 10 ft. square; and at the oppo¬ 
site ends there is a projection of 4 ft., 
as if for defensive purposes. There 
is a cistern within the building, and 
round it are several heaps of stones 
and ruins.’ ’ It is no w called Khmbet 
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ROUTE 13. 

JERUSALEM TO BETHEL vid JERICHO, 
THE JORDAN, AND THE DEAD SEA. 

lsf Day. 

Miles. H. M, 

20 Jerusalem to Eriha —the 

modern -Jericho . . 5 20 

2nd Day. 

4 Deir Hajlah— Beth-hog- 

lah . . .10 

4i The Dead Sea. . . 1 10 

4 The Jordan Fords . .10 

41 Birket Jiljftlieh —Gilgal 1 15 
2 Eriha . . . . _ 30 

19 4 55 

3rd Day. 

1 Tell es-Snltan— Jericho. 15 
17i Beitin —Bethel . . 6 30 

18| 6' 45 

A new carriage-road has lately been 
constructed between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, but it is very dangerous in 
certain places, and we do not recom¬ 
mend travellers to attempt the jour¬ 
ney in a conveyance. It is, however, 
an excellent road for horseback ; and 
as there is a descent of no less than 
3500 ft. on the way, we can com¬ 
fortably get over the ground in a 
little over five hours. 

An escort is necessary, not so 
much from any actual danger, but 
because it is the regular custom, a 
disregard of which might entail in¬ 
convenience. The dragoman will 
take the requisite steps in hiring the 
Bedouin guide, who will be a mem¬ 
ber of the family of the Sheikh of 

/J»J ft, "Pnl/tQ+it*/) -v»i flt 1 


Abu Dls, a village on the hillside 
over against Bethany. The usual 
fee for the escort is five midjidies, 
and the man expects a small gra¬ 
tuity in addition for himself. He 
will remain with the party during 
their stay in the Plain of Jericho, 
and will accompany them as far as 
Bethel, or Bethlehem, according to 
the direction which they take after 
leaving Jericho. 

(From Jerusalem to Bethany, see 
Rte. 10, a.) 

On leaving Bethany, we dive 
rapidly down in a steep, winding 
course, into a glen, at the bottom of 
which, by the roadside, is a fountain 
now called ’Ain Hand, and some¬ 
times ’Ain Shems (“ the Sunny 
Spring ”); it is probably the En- 
shemesh which was one of the 
border-marks between the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin (Josh. xv. 7). 
The road now turns to the N.E., and de¬ 
scends gradually, falling about 500 ft. 
in 2-J- m. 

On our rt. we pass Khurhet el- 
Mumssus, a ruined monastery with 
the foundations of a chapel standing 
on the summit of a hill. The chapel 
had three apses at the E. end, a 
porch on the W., and narrow cloisters 
on the N. and S. The total length 
of monastery and chapel was 270 ft., 
and the width 90 ft. At the S.W. 
corner stands a tower of later date 
than the rest of the buildings, and 
remains of tesselaied pavement are 
to be seen in the S. aisle. 

The road along which we pass is 
in the early spring enlivened by 
masses of flowers on either side, but 
at other times of the year the dis¬ 
trict is dreary, barren, and desolate. 
We are entering the heart of the 
“ Wilderness of Judtea.” After a 
ride of nearly three hours we reach 
a modern khan by the roadside, whero 
we may conveniently halt for a few 
minutes’ rest. Above it, on a hill to 
the 1., is another khan, now in ruins, 
and apparently of Saracenic con¬ 
struction. It is called Khan el- 
Ahmar, or “the Red Inn,” and is 
U 
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the traditional site of the inn whither 
the Good Samaritan conveyed the 
traveller who had fallen among 
thieves (St. Luke x. 34). The dis¬ 
trict around is still infested with 
lawless Bedouin, who, if they saw a 
safe opportunity, would not hesitate 
to rob any wayfaring traveller in a 
similar manner. 

The region which we enter after 
leaving the khan is still wilder than 
that which we have left behind. To 
the N.E. of the khan, on the highest 
part of the hill and commanding the 
road, are the remains of a fortress. 
The hill is called 

Tal’at ed-Dumm, or “the Ascent 
of Blood,” perhaps on account of the 
oolour of the rock on the W. side. 
The fortress is surrounded by a 
rook-cut ditch, whose depth varies 
from 14 ft. to 23 ft. It is 19 ft. 
broad. The remains of a keep, 30 ft. 
square, with a projecting tower in 
the N.E. corner, are still to be seen. 
There are several vaults, some of 
which appear to be comparatively 
modern. This seems probably the 
Tour Rouge, built by the Templars 
to protect pilgrims on the road to 
Jericho. There is no doubt also 
that this is the site of the “ Ascent 
of Adummim,” mentioned (Josh. xv. 
7, xviii. 17) as one of the points 
on the boundary-line between Judah 
and Benjamin. We have thus been 
virtually traversing the exact border¬ 
land between the two tribes during 
almost the whole of our way from 
Jerusalem. The “river” spoken of 
in the former passage as lying to the 
N. of Adummim, is the 

Wady Kelt, more familiarly known 
as “ the brook Cherith ” (1 Kings 
xvii. 3-7), one of the most sublime 
ravines in Palestine. The glen is 
from 400 ft. to 500 ft. deep, just wide 
enough at the bottom to give passage 
to a little streamlet, which, for a 
great portion of the year, makes its | 
way like a silver thread through 
narrow fringes of oleander. On the 
N. bank of this marvellous gorge a 


Greek monastery is picturesquely 
perched in the side of the perpendi¬ 
cular precipice, reminding one exactly 
1 of the convent of Mar Saba (Rte. 10, e). 
If we make a slight detour to the 1. 
from the road when we reach the 
head of the pass, where the Plain of 
' Jericho begins to unfold itself below 
i us, we shall get a splendid view of 
j this half-ruined monastery, as well 
I as of the mighty wildy in which it is 
! situated. 

| The road now descends 1350 ft. 
in 5 m. Near the point where it 
emerges from the mountain-pass into 
the plain we pass a couple of ruined 
towers. They are called respectively 
Beit Jubr el-Fokdni and Beit Jubr ct- 
Tahtdni — i.e. “ the Upper and Lower 
House of Jubr,” the last-named word 
being probably a corruption of 
“ Kubros," or “ Cypros,” a fort built 
by Herod to guard the Jericho of his 
time (Jos. Ant. xvi. 5, 2; Wars ii. 
18, 0). The present remains are not 
of earlier date than the Crusades, but 
they probably stand upon the sites 
of the Herodian forts. Here, then, we 
have the 

i Jericho of the time of Christ. The 
city stood at the very entrance to 
! the hill-country of Judaea, eom- 
j manding a very strong position on 
! the road from the Jordan valley to 
! Jerusalem. It probably extended 
I from the Upper Fort of Beit Jubr as 
! far as TelMl Abu el-'Aleik, a series 
of mounds in the plain. The mani¬ 
fold traces of ruins, the reservoir 
| and aqueducts which abound in every 
direction, and other signs of former 
activity and importance, all combine 
to indicate the existence on this spot 
of a large and flourishing town in 
ancient times. This was not the site 
of the Jericho of Joshua’s time, which 
stood at Tell es-Sultan (see below), 
but we have no hesitation in identi¬ 
fying it with the Jericho, “ the city 
of palm-trees,” which Antony gave 
to Cleopatra, from whom it was pur¬ 
chased by Herod the Great, and by 
him converted into a magnificent 
city. Here lived Zacchieus the pub- 
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lican, in whose house Christ spent 
some little time during His passage 
through the city (St. Luke xix. 1-10); 
and at the gate of this city blind 
Bartimneus sat by the wayside beg¬ 
ging. As this was the gate which 
stood on the Jerusalem side of Jericho 
(see St. Matt. xx. 29; St. Mark x. 46), 
it was probably close to the Upper ' 
Beit Jubr that Christ restored the 
blind man to sight. The palm-groves 
and sycamore-trees of Jericho are 
now gone, and nothing but the ruined 
aqueducts, towers, and heaps of stones 
remain to attest to its former glory. I 


A short ride along the banks of 
the stream which flows from Wady 
Kelt brings us to the miserable vil¬ 
lage of 

Eriha, the site of the MedUeval 
city of Jericho. 

The Brook Cherith is chiefly in¬ 
teresting from its association with \ 
the history of the prophet Elijah, who 
is stated to have hidden in its banks 
(probably in the wild ravine of Wady 
Kelt) during the earlier portion of the 
great three years’ famine (1 Kings 
xvii. 3-7), until the brook was dried 
up. 

About 3 m. due N. of Eriha a hill 
with a prominent conical peak stands 
out beyond the general mountain- 
range, and projects conspicuously 
into the plain. This is known by the 
Arabs as ’Osh el-Ohoreb , or “ the 
Baven’s Nest.” A short distance 
N.W. of this is another mound called 
Tuweil edh-Dhib, or “the Wolf’s 
Peak.” Now, Ghoreb and Dhib are 
the exact Arabic equivalents of the 
Hebrew words Oreb and Zeeb, and 
here wo have, then, the probable sites 
of the execution of the two Midianite 
princes (Judges vii. 25) after the 
victory achieved by the Israelites j 
under Gideon in the Valley of Jezreel 1 
(Ete. 19). ' ■ 

Here, too, we have a simple expla¬ 
nation of a fact connected with 
Elijah’s sojourn in the neighbour- 1 
hood, which, from want of knowledge 


of the locality and its surroundings, 
has been perverted by the translators 
of the English Bible into a miracu¬ 
lous and supernatural incident. This 
district around the hill of Oreb was 
inhabited then, as now, by nomadic 
tribes, who were doubtless known as 
Orebim, from the hill itself. Prom 
these “ Orebim ” Elijah obtained his 
daily supplies of food; and as ore¬ 
bim signifies in English “ ravens,” 
the A.V. makes it appear that birds 
of that tribe brought the prophet his 
food. Whenever an incident in the 
Scriptural narrative can be explained 
in a natural and straightforward 
manner, it is a mistake to import any 
elements of supernatural miracle into 
it; and, consequently, it is a matter 
of satisfaction that here we have 
an explanation so plain and rational 
of what has hitherto proved a stum¬ 
bling-block to not a few minds. 

There is nothing of interest in the 
modern village of Eriha. It is a 
miserable collection of mud-huts with 
a few black tents in their midst. The 
' inhabitants are of a very low and de¬ 
graded type. Hedges of thorny briar, 
known in Arabic as nebk, and botani- 
cally as Zizyphus spina-Christi, sur¬ 
round the village and abound in the 
plain. It is from this shrub that, as 
some suppose, the crown of thorns 
j was made, though others are inclined 
to think that it was the bumet, or 
poterium, and others, again, the sidr. 
To the S. of the village is a square 
[ tower with a courtyard, dating prob¬ 
ably from the twelfth century; and 
a short distance from it is a sub¬ 
stantial modern building, the Eus- 
sian hospice. 

We must start in good time next 
morning for our excursion to the 
Dead Sea and the Biver Jordan. We 
ride over the tolerably level plain, 
with the mountains of Moab to our 1. 
and the hill-country of Judtea to our 
rt. A good guide will point out the 
peak of Pisgah and the range of 
Nebo. 

A large white monastery gradually 
comes into view in front of v.s, and 
si 2 
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we may visit it on our way. This is 
called Deir Hajlah, and it is a mo- 
dern restoration of a medieval mona- I 
stery. Not more than two monks I 
ordinarily live here, but visitors are 
hospitably received. The chapel and 
other buildings have little of real 
interest about them; but the site is 
ancient, and the convent is some¬ 
times known as Mar Yohanna, or 
“ the Convent of St. John the Bap¬ 
tist.’ ’ The monastery of Calamon ex¬ 
isted here in the twelfth century, and 
Marino Sanuto mentions it in the 
fourteenth century under the name 
of Bet Agla. Two centuries later it 
was inhabited by monks of the order 
of St. Basil. There is little doubt 
that it stands upon the site of Beth- 
hoglah, another boundary-mark be¬ 
tween Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 
xv. 5, 6). 

On our way from the monastery to 
the shores of the Bead Sea we pass 
over a tract of country studded with 
mounds of light soil, which in wet 
weather become exceedingly sticky, 
and are without doubt analogous to 
the “ slime-pits ” of which we read in 
Gen. xiv. 10. It is thought by several 
of the best authorities that this is the 
Valley of Siddim, and that Sodom | 
and its sister cities existed in this 
neighbourhood. If so, all traces of ] 
them are now lost; unless, indeed, 
some relic of Gomorrah remains in 
the Arabic Amrlyeh, at ’Ain Feshkhah 
on the N.W. border of the sea (see 
Bte. 9). 

A shingly beach, with barkless 
strips of boughs and trunks, and 
with a salt foam left by the little 
waves which languidly roll up upon 
it —such is the shore of the Dead 
Sea at the spot where we reach it 
after a tedious ride. A curious mass 
of unhewn stones stands out in the 
sea a short distance from the main¬ 
land, with which it is connected by 
a long jetty of similar stones. It is 
called Bujm cl-Bahr, or “ the Cairn 
of the Sea,” and was supposed in the 
middle ages to mark the site of Sodom. 
It maybe a purely natural formation; 
but, on the other hand, it is possibly 


the remains of an anolent jetty which 
existed here in Jewish times. Wo 
know that ships once plied upon the 
lake (Jos. Wars iv. 8, 4). 

(For a full discussion on the Dead 
Sea, see Rte. 9.) 

Many visitors take the opportunity 
of bathing in the lake at this point; 
Those who do so should lose no time 
in mounting their horses afterwards 
for an hour’s ride across the plain to 
the 

Fords of the Jordan, where they 
should have a second bathe to remove 
the saline effects of the former. It 
is at this spot that annually occurs 
the singular ceremony of the bathing 
of the pilgrims in the Jordan. 

On the Monday of Holy Week 
several thousands bivouac on the site 
of Gilgal. Every Christian State of 
Europe and Asia has its representa¬ 
tive there. At their head marches 
the Turkish governor of Jerusalem, 
or his deputy, with an armed escort. 
Some hours before dawn on the fol¬ 
lowing morning the motley throng 
cross the plain, and the first beams 
of the sun shine upon them as they 
bathe in the sacred river. Old and 
young, men and women, go down 
together into the torrent, apparently 
unconscious of the surrounding crowd. 
It is part of their religion—a cere¬ 
mony which brings upon them many 
j blessings—and therefore they go 
through it in spite of all difficulties. 
After the bath, or baptism, they re¬ 
turn again to Jerusalem. 

The Jordan, called in Arabic esh- 
j Sheri’ah, flows through a tortuous 
| glen, varying from 200 yds. to 600 yds. 
in breadth, and from 50 ft. to 150 ft. be¬ 
low the surrounding plain. The sides 
of the glen are abrupt and broken, 
composed of marl and clay, inter¬ 
mixed with strata of limestone. The 
bottom is smooth, and sprinkled with 
shrubs. The banks of the river are 
fringed with broad belts of tamarisk, 
I oleander, and willow, among which 
reeds and underwood spring up so as 
to form impenetrable jungles—dens 
for the wild-boar and the leopard, and 
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occasionally for the Bedouin robber. ' 
The river flows between deep banks 1 
of clay, and in size and appearance 
is not unlike the Tiber at Borne, 
though more rapid. Its breadth is 
here from 80 ft. to 100 ft.; in several 
places, however, higher up, it spreads 
out to 150 ft. or more, and the depth 
is often from 10 ft. to 12 ft. 

In describing the passage of the 
Israelites, it is said that the “ Jordan 
overfloweth all his banks all the time 
of harvest; ” but the meaning of the 
Hebrew simply is that the river “was 
filled up to all its banks ”—that is, 
its •proper channel was then full. 

“ Thus understood,” Dr. Robinson 
rightly observes, “the Biblical ac¬ 
count corresponds entirely to what 
we find to be the case at the present 
day. The Israelites crossed the 
Jordan four days before the Passover 
(Easter). Then, as now, the harvest 
occurred during April and early in 
May, the barley preceding the wheat 
harvest by two or three weeks. Then, 
as now, there was a slight annual rise 
of the river which caused it to flow 
at this season with full banks, and 
sometimes to spread its waters even 
over the immediate banks of its 
channel, where they are lowest, so as 
in some places to fill the low tract 
covered with trees and vegetation 
along its side.” 

The Jordan Valley is one of the 
most remarkable physical features 
in the world, and has no exact 
counterpart anywhere else. The total 
length of the river from the source 
at Banias to the embouchure into 
the Dead Sea, is 104 m., or about 
half the length of the river Thames. 
In that distance it has a fall of about 
2300 ft., of which there are nearly 
1700 ft. in the first 27 m.— i.e. from 
its source to the Sea of Galilee. It 
will be thus seen that its fall is very 
irregular, being about 63 ft. to the 
mile in its upper course, and 8 ft. to 
the mile in its lower. Its most slug¬ 
gish part is between the Damieh and 
the ’Afijeh, where it has only a fall 
pf 41 ft. to the mile, ponder divides 


[ the Jordan valley into eight sections: 

1 (1) Between Banias and the Huleh; 
(2) from the Huleh to the Sea of 
Galilee; (3) from the Sea of Galilee 
to the neighbourhood of Beisan; 
(4) the region known as the Plain 
of Beis&n; (5) the Umm ed-Deraj 
district; (6) the Damieh region; (7) 
the district between W&dy Fusail and 
’Osh el-Ghoreb; and (8) the Plain of 
Jericho. The first is a marshy tract, 
5 m. broad, with steep cliffs 2000 ft. 
high on either side; the second is 
4 m. broad on the W. to the Safed 
mountains 3500 ft. above, while the 
river runs close to the hills on the E. 
side; the third is a narrow gorge, not 
more than 11 m. wide on the W. side, 
and from 2 m. to 3 m. wide on the 
E.; the fourth is an open plain, with 
three terraces in it, each from 150 ft. 
to 400 ft. above the one below it; the 
fifth is a narrow valley 12 m. long and 
2j m. wide, with a raised tableland 
to the W. 500 ft. high; the sixth is 
again broader, being 3 m. on the W. 
and 5 m. on the E., the most ret 
markable feature being the Kurn 
Sartabeh, which rises like a bastion 
2400 ft. above the river; the seventh 
is wider still, being at least 5 m. 
broad on either side, the whole valley 
in this district being full of salt- 
springs and marshes, through which 
flows the pure fresh stream of the 
Wady Far’ah; and the eighth is the 

Plain of Jericho. Here the valley 
of the Jordan is seen in its broadest 
part. Its general aspect is that of a 
long plain, shut in on the E. and W. 
by barren ridges, and having down 
its centre, from N, to S., a deep, 
winding glen or crevasse. Northward 
the ridges approach each other until 
they seem to meet; southward the 
Dead Sea is like a continuation of 
the plain, the ranges along each side 
extending away in a series of bold 
promontories, which generally dip 
into the bosom of the lake. The 
Mountain of Quarantania projects 
slightly from the line of the western 
ridge. The elevation of this ridge 
above the plain varies from 1000 ft. tQ 
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2000 ft. The eastern ridge is lower 
and less precipitous where it borders 
the plain, but farther back it rises 
to a much greater elevation. The 
breadth of the valley is about 10 m.; 
at each side are gentle undulations, 
but the middle is flat, with the ex¬ 
ception of the narrow glen through 
which the Jordan flows. This vast 
plain, with its rich soil and abundant 
waters, is now almost desert, mostly 
covered with a thin, nitrous crust, 
through which the feet sink as in 
ashes. The section round Eriha is 
different, affording a fine example of 
how water can convert a wilderness 
into a paradise. 

Suoh is the present aspect of the 
Plain of Jericho. Josephus calls it 
the most fertile tract of Jud®a—a 
“ divine region ” ; and, in speaking 
of the fountain of Elisha, he says it 
watered a country 70 stadia long by 20 
stadia broad, covered with luxuriant 
gardens and palm-groves. In Scrip¬ 
ture Jericho is called the “city of 
palm-trees ” ( Deut . xxxiv. 3); and 
Josephus represents these trees as 
of unusual size and beauty, growing 
even along the banks of the Jordan. 
Now not a palm is to be seen at the 
village, nor at ’Ain es-Sult&n, nor on 
the site of the Jericho of Herod; but 
Tristram discovered a little clump in 
a retired wftdy beyond the old Con¬ 
vent of St. John. The gardens pro¬ 
duced honey and balsam, henna, and 
myrobalanum. Of all these rich 
productions not one remains. The 
balsam was transferred by Cleopatra 
to the gardens of Heliopolis in Egypt; 
but neither there nor here is it any 
longer known. The myrobalanum 
may probably be identical with the 
Zukkilm of the Arabs—a thorny tree, 
growing wild, though not plentiful, 
and bearing a green nut which, being 
pressed like the olive, yields an oil— 
the modern balsam of Jericho—highly 
prized by Arabs and pilgrims as a 
remedy for wounds. 

During the rule of the Crusading 
kings the sugar-cane was cultivated 
in the Plain of Jericho; and to that 
age are to be attributed the aqueducts, 


all with pointed arches. The place 
then partially regained its ancient 
fertility and oelebrity, and was con¬ 
sidered the garden of Palestine. 

Under more favourable circum¬ 
stances than those with which it is 
at present surrounded, the Plain of 
Jericho would doubtless once more 
“ blossom as the rose.” 

The cause of the remarkable phe¬ 
nomenon known as 

The Ghor, or deep depression of 
the Jordan valley, has exercised the 
minds of geologists of all countries. 
An interesting account of the results 
achieved by the investigations of the 
P.E. Survey in this direction will 
be found in Conder’s Tent Work, 
chap. xiv. It is there shown that’ a 
violent and sudden collapse of the 
whole Jordan valley S. of the Sea of 
Galilee probably occurred at a com¬ 
paratively late geological period, and 
that this was followed by a further 
catastrophe of considerably later date, 
caused by volcanic action. It is 
also evident that at one time the 
Dead Sea extended much farther N. 
than it does at present; and at least 
four distinct beaches have been 
traced—(1) about 30 ft. above the 
present high-water mark; (2) about 
100 ft. above the water; (3) some 200 
ft. higher; and (4) about400 ft. above 
the last. These shelves or terraces 
extend, of course, more and more in¬ 
land : the last named reached as far 
N. as Meid&n el-'Abd, a large level 
plateau about 5 m. N. of the modern 
village of Jericho. At the time when 
the Plain of Jericho thus formed a 
portion of the Dead Sea, the Plain of 
Beis&n also appears to have been a 
great inland lake; for the terrace 
upon which Beis&n itself stands looks 
like another shore-line (see Rte. 19). 

Geologists are of opinion that the 
Dead Sea had assumed virtually its 
present proportions before the age of 
man; and that therefore it is im¬ 
probable that the “ Cities of the 
Plain” are buried beneath it. It 
should be mentioned that the Arabic 
word for these shelves or terraces is 
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“ sidd,’’ and that here we have prob¬ 
ably the derivation of the term 
“ Vale of Siddim.” It is true that 
a Kabbalistio or occult explanation 
has also been given of the name (see 
L. Oliphant’s Scientific Religion, 
Appendix). If the Vale of Siddim is 
thus to be located at the S. end 
of the Plain of Jericho, the question 
of the site of the Cities of the Plain 
may be said to be more or less settled. 
It is worthy of remark that the plain 
on the E. of the Jordan, where the 
Israelites are said to have been en¬ 
camped previous to their passage 
over the river, is called Shittim 
(Josh. ii. 1, iii. 1), and that “ Shit¬ 
tim ” and “ Siddim ” are radically 
alike. The precise spot where the 
Israelites crossed the Jordan cannot 
be determined ; but, inasmuch as it 
was immediately opposite to Gilgal 
and Jericho (ibid. iii. 16,iv.l9), it was 
probably at or a little to the N. of the 
present ford, Makhddet Hajlah —the 
Israelites having come down from the 
heights of Moab by the W&dy Hesban 
(Rte. 15). At or near this same spot, 
too, Elijah and Elisha probably 
crossed over the Jordan (2 Kings ii. 
8-14). The scene of the baptism of 
Christ is traditionally fixed here; but 
this has been shown by the P.E. 
Survey to be incorrect, as Bethabara 
was undoubtedly at Makhddet ’AMra, 
near Beisdn (Rte. 19). 

Leaving the Jordan, we ride up the 
Wddy Kelt in a N.W. direction, and 
after lj hr. ride we come to a large 
tamarisk-tree, called by the natives 
ShejertU el-Ithleh, to the S.E. of 
which is an oblong tank 100 ft. long 
by 80 ft. broad, the name of which 
is Birket JiljAlieh, or “the Pool of 
Gilgal.” Near it are some mounds, 
10 ft. in diameter and (rqm 3 ft. to 
4 ft. high, of sandy marl, embedded in 
which are pottery, glass, and tessene. 
To the N.E. of the tree is an Arab 
cemetery. The mounds are called 
Telleilat Jiljtilieh, or “the Hillocks of 
Gilgal.” Here, then, we have, almost 
undoubtedly, the true site of 

Giigfti, where Joshua and the Is¬ 


raelites encamped after their passage 
over the Jordan, and before the cap¬ 
ture of Jericho. The view from it is 
very fine, embracing the whole of the 
Jordan valley as far N. as Kurn Sar- 
tabeh, the grand peak of which stands 
out conspicuously in the distance. The 
’Osh el-Ghoreb, or “ Raven’s Nest,” 
occupies a prominent position in the 
foreground, whilst to the W. rises the 
grim crag of Quarantania with the 
lofty summit of Jebel Nijmi (“ the 
Star Mountain ”) above it. In front 
of this are the mounds adjoining ’Ain 
es-Sultan, upon which, when the 
Israelites were encamped here, stood 
the formidable city of Jericho, guard* 
ing the entrance to the highland dis¬ 
tricts of Canaan. Conder relates a 
curious Moslem legend in connection 
with the site of Gilgal, which was re» 
lated to him by the Bedouin of the 
plain (Tent Work, chap, xiii.) 

It is doubtful whether the name 
Gilgal was at first applied to a city or 
to an open place suitable for a large 
encampment. However this may be, 
there can be no doubt that here the 
Israelites first pitched their tents 
within the “Landof Promise” (Josh. 

iv. 19); and here they rested for some 
time, “having rolled away the re¬ 
proach of Egypt from off them” (ibid. 

v. 9); here they observed their first 
Passover in Canaan (ibid. v. 10); here 
Joshua saw the man “ standing over 
against him,” who declared that he 
had come “ as Captain of the host of 
the Lord” (ver. 13, 14); here the 
tabernacle was set up, and here it 
remained during the long wars in the 
interior of Palestine, until it found a 
resting-place at Shiloh (ibid, xviii. 1). 
Gilgal became in later times one of 
the assise-towns qf Samuel (1 Sam. 
vii, 16). Here Saul was made king, 
and here he committed the act on 
account of which the kingdom was 
taken from him (ibid. xi. 15, xiii. 13, 
14, xv.) Here the tribe of Judah 
assembled to welcome David from 
exile (2Bam. xix. 15); and here Elisha 
is supposed by some to have healed 
the deadly pottage, as recorded in 
2 Kings iv. 38-41. It should, however, 
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be noted that 11 Gilgal ” is a generic 
term, signifying “ a circle,” and used 
to denote a circular space marked 
off with rows of stones, or a raised 
mound of eai-th. This may originally 
have been for the purposes of fortifi¬ 
cation and defence, as in the African 
zcreba ; but it afterwards became as¬ 
sociated with a consecrated spot, set 
apart for sacrifice and religious wor¬ 
ship. There are several Gilgals 
scattered about throughout Palestine, 
as, c.g., on Mount Carmel and else¬ 
where. The name is still retained 
at Jiljfilieh near Kefr Sfiba (Rte. 11), 
and at Jiljilia, near Sinjil (Rte. 12) ; 
and the latter place is the one whloh 
is most probably that mentioned as 
Oilgal in 2 Kings ii. 1, iv. 38. Start¬ 
ing from thisplaoe, Elijah and Elisha 
passed through Bethel on their way 
to Jericho and the Jordan (ii. 2,4,7); 
and therefore the Jiljfilieh in the 
Plain of Jericho cannot be the Gilgal 
mentioned. 

A short ride from the tamarisk- 
tree brings us back to our camping- 
ground or to our hotel at Eriha. 

Next morning we ride 1 m. across 
the plain in a N.E. direction, through 
narrow lanes bordered with thorny 
shrubs, to Tell es-Sultdn, the site of 

Ancient Jericho. A fountain bursts 
forth at the E. base of the tell, sup¬ 
plying a copious and perennial stream 
of good cool water. To the W. of the 
spring is a masonry wall with hard 
cement, in which is a small semi¬ 
circular niche, facing E., and evidently 
once containing a statue of the genius 
of the spring. The water flows into 
a shallow reservoir, 40 ft. by 24 ft., 
and thence is conducted by several 
channels into the plain, where it is 
used for the purposes of irrigation. 
This is, undoubtedly, Elisha’s Spring, 
referred to in 2 Kings ii. 19-22, as 
being close to the city of Jericho. 
The mound on which the old 
Canaanitish city stood is double¬ 
headed, the heights of the summits 
above the spring being from 20 ft. 
to 30 ft. On the N. side of the tell 


] there are many traces of ruins, and 
also to the E. and S.E., on the way 
to Eriha. The ruins which are 
visible do not appear to be of any 
great antiquity; but it is possible 
that some of the many mounds whioh 
exist in every direction might be 
found, on excavation, to reveal in¬ 
teresting and important remains. 

To the W. of the tell are ruined 
sugar-mills, dating from the time of 
the Crusaders, and the small vaulted 
building S. of the tell appears to be¬ 
long to the same period. The situa¬ 
tion of the double tell is very striking, 
and we can well understand that, in 
days so far baok as those of Joshua, 
Jericho must have held the key of 
the passes from the Jordan valley to 
the mountains of Judaea. 

We now see that there are really 
three Jeriohos, situated at the angles 
of an equilateral triangle, each side of 
which is about 1 m. in length : The 
Modem or Crusaders' Jericho at 
Eriha; the Herodian or New Testa¬ 
ment Jericho at Tellfil Abu ol-’Aleik, 
at the foot of the pass up to Jerusa¬ 
lem ; and the Ancient, or Old Testa¬ 
ment Jericho at Tell es-Sultfin, com¬ 
manding the pass up to Bethel. 

Ascending the mound above 
Elisha’s Spring, we can survey the 
scene from the site of the ancient 
city, and recall the Historical asso¬ 
ciations connected with the famous 
Jericho of old. 

Before us lies the broad and fertile 
plain on which the Israelites looked 
down, after their weary wilderness 
journey, from the brow of the Moabite 
mountains on the E. (Numb, xxxiii. 
47, 48). Beneath our very feet lie 
the remains of the city whither 
Joshua sent the spies from the Plain 
of Moab across the Jordan; and be¬ 
hind us in the mountains those spies 
hid themselves three days (Josh. ii. 
1 - 22 ). 

The wonderful circumstances con¬ 
nected with the capture of Jericho, 
and the curse that was laid on the 
city, as related in the Bible, are well 
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known to all; and visitors to this 
spot will doubtless read the 5th and 
6th chapters of Joshua with great 
interest. The fulfilment of the curse 
is recorded in 1 Kings xvi. 34. In 
the time of Elijah and Elisha a 
“ School of the Prophets ” existed at 
Jericho (2 Kings ii. 4-18), similar, 
no doubt, to that which congregated 
in the remarkable cave still known 
by that name at the foot of Mount 
Carmel, to the W. of Haifa (Rte. 21 ,d). 

After the Captivity the inhabitants 
of Jericho returned to Babylon, but 
it is probable that they then removed 
their abode to the site which after¬ 
wards became noted as Herod’s 
“ City of palms.” 

[About 2j m. N.W. of ’Ain es- 
Sult&n, up Wfldy Nuei’ameh, is 
another spring called ’Ain ed-Duk, at 
the foot of Jebel Kuruntul (see below), 
in the name of which may be re¬ 
cognised Docus, a place near Jericho 
where was a fort in the time of the 
Maccabees (1 Macc. xvi. 15). The fort 
itself probably stood at Abu Lahm, 
the ruined site to the E. of the 
spring, close to the Moslem wely 
oalled Muk&m Imdm ’Ali. Near the 
spring are several rock-tombs,in one of 
which are twenty-one Jcokim arranged 
in two tiers. A road leads up from ’Ain 
ed-DAk to Taiyibeh (Rte. 10, c) by 
W&dy Nfiei’ameh and Wady Zueit. 
The distance is about 12 J m., and the 
route can be accomplished in less 
than 3 hrs. The way, however, is steep 
and difficult.] 

Many travellers, on leaving Jericho, 
return to Jerusalem by way of Mar 
Sdba and Bethlehem (Rte. 10, e). We, 
however, prefer to journey from 
Jericho to Bethel, because it was by 
this route that the Israelites entered 
the land (Josh. vii. 2, viii.); and 
along the same road Samuel went up 
from Gilgal to Gibeah, to aid Saul 
against the Philistines (1 Sam. xiii. 
15); whilst Elijah and Elisha came 
down it on the way from Bethel to 
the Jordan. 

We ride for a short distance in a 


S.W. direction from Tell es-Sultan, 
passing on our way an ancient re¬ 
servoir and several minor tells. On 
reaching the base of the mountains 
we commence an exceedingly steep 
climb into the heart of Quarantania, 
Jebel Kuruntul, which is the tradi¬ 
tional scene of our Lord’s forty days’ 
Fasting and Temptation. The dis¬ 
trict is certainly wild and weird 
enough to be an appropriate theatre 
for the mysterious and sacred event; 
but the theory as to its identification 
can be at the utmost only a conjec¬ 
ture. We obtain several magnificent 
views of the Dead Sea and the 
Plain of Jericho, with the mountains 
of Moab beyond' the Jordan, from 
points of vantage in the course of 
our fatiguing ascent. About lj hr. 
after leaving Jericho we come across 
several curious heaps of stones by the 
side of our path. They have been 
made by Moslem pilgrims, who are 
in the habit of laying stones on the 
spot to mark the place from which 
they obtain their first view of the 
sacred shrine of Neby Mftsa (Rte. 9). 
We can see it in the distance amongst 
the hills to the W. of the Dead Sea. 

Having reached the summit of our 
steepest climb, we now wend our way 
up a pleasant glen among the hills, 
and cross one valley after another. 
One of these may be the Valley of 
Achor, where Achan was convicted 
by lot of stealing and concealing 
some of the spoil of Jericho (Josh. 
vii. 16-26); though some authorities 
identify it with Wftdy Kelt. There 
are several broad flat surfaces of rock, 
near little rills of water, where we 
may conveniently rest for our noon¬ 
day meal. 

When we reach the head of the 
pass, we may either ride on direct to 
Bethel, by way of Deir Diwan and 
et-Tell, or we may diverge a little to 
our 1., so as to visit Michmash and 
the ruins of Ai (Rte. 10, c). The latter 
plan will bring us about 1 hr. later to 
our camping-ground at Bethel, 
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KOUTE 14. 

JERICHO TO BEISAN. 

1st Day. 

Miles. ir. u. 

24 Jericho to el-Makhruk 6 30 

2nd Day. 

29 Beisan . . 8 10 

This route traverses the valley of 
the Jordan the whole way. There is 
little of interest on the road, and the 
journey will he found tedious and 
fatiguing. Nevertheless, some may 
feel inclined to undertake it, for the 
sake of gaining a thorough insight 
into that remarkable natural pheno¬ 
menon, the depression known as the 
GhOr. 

We leave Eriha by the road to 
Tell es-Sultin (Bte. 13), after passing 
which we cross Wddy NAei’ameh, 
and skirt the E. base of ’Osh el- 
Glioreb. About 1J m. beyond this we 
reach a conspicuous terrace, called 
Heidan el-’Abd, or “ the Plateau of 
the Slave,” which appears to be an 
old shore-line of a former sea, and 
marks, perhaps, the northern limit 
to which the Dead Sea extended in 
primaeval ages (Bte. 13). 

A short distance to the E. of this 
terrace are two ruined sites about 
J m. apart from one another, both 
known as Khurbet es-Sumrah, and 
probably marking the site of Zema- 
raim (Josh, xviii, 22), the dual form 


of which name implies a twin settle¬ 
ment. 

After crossing Wddy Abu'Obeidah 
and Wddy el-'Ailjah, we pass in 
succession a couple of ruined sites 
close to the road on our rt., and 
named respectively Khurbet el-’Adjah 
and Khurbet cl-Beiyilddt. About 
2 m. N. of the latter the road 
branches off in two directions, that 
on the 1. leading to Nablfls, through 
Khurbet Fusall (see below) and 
Akrabeh, that on the rt. continuing 
along the plain. 

We follow the latter, and, after 
passing on our rt. an old aqueduct 
and an Arab cemetery, we arrive, 
after 3 m. ride from the junction of 
the two roads, opposite to Khurbet 
Fusall, the site of the ancient 

Fhasaelis. This once important 
town was founded by Herod the 
Great, and named after his brother, 
Phasaelis. At his death it passed 
into the possession of Salome, his 
sister, by whom it was bequeathed 
to Julia, wife of Augustus Caesar. 
Little now remains to attest to its 
former size and importance, although 
ruined remains extend nearly 2| m. 
from S. to N. along the foot of the 
hills. 

We continue our journey north¬ 
wards, until we have crossed Wddy 
el-Humr, when, following the con¬ 
tour of the hills to our 1., we turn to 
the E. for a short distance, and cross 
Wddy el-Musetterah. Beyond this, 
the road again bends to the N., and 
in another 2 m. we reach the base of 
the remarkable and conspicuous 

Kura Sartabeh, the peak of which 
has been a prominent landmark 
almost all the way from Jerioho. It 
rises to the height of 2400 ft. above 
the valley of the Jordan, and is sur¬ 
mounted by a cone, 270 ft. high, re¬ 
minding us somewhat of the Frank 
Mountain (Bte. 10, f). The remains 
of an old Crusading fortress are to 
be seen at the top, and several caves 
are hollowed out of the sides. An 
aqueduct winds down the face of the 
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mountain, leading to some rook-cut 
reservoirs. A wall, enclosing a space 
of 90 yds. by 30 yds., surrounds the 
ruined tower, of which about 18 ft. 
in height are left. Kurn Sartabeh 
was used in Jewish days as abeacon- 
station between Jerusalem and Ba- 
shan (Talmud), and fires were lighted 
upon it to proclaim the new moon. 
The vision of Joshua, recorded in 
Josh v. 13-15, is supposed by Cler- 
mont-Ganneau to have been connected 
with this mountain, which rises in the 
distance, as seen from Gilgal, weird, 
mysterious, and imposing. The 
“ Captain of the Lord’s Host ” is in 
the Hebrew, Sar Saba, and here we 
may perhaps have the origin of the 
Arabic “Sartabeh.” We knowhow 
prone the ancients, Jew and Pagan 
alike, were to discern supernatural 
visions in extraordinary phenomena 
of nature; and under certain atmo¬ 
spheric conditions the peak of Sarta¬ 
beh looks almost preternatural in its 
form and majesty, as seen from posi¬ 
tions in the Jordan valley. 

At the E. base of Kurn Sartabeh 
stands a low mound called Tell el- 
Abeid ; and here the road again 
divides, the path to the 1. proceeding 
up the fertile and important Wddy 
Fdr’ah (Rte. 19), and that to the rt. 
continuing direct to Beisan. Still 
keeping along the latter, we cross 
Wfidy Far’ah after 24 m., and halt 
on the other side for the night at el- 
MakhrAk, which Guerin identified 
with Archelais. About 4 m. to the 
E. of this is a spring called ’Ain 
Jozeleh, which some may prefer as 
their camping-ground. 

[Here we strike the road from Salt 
to Nablils (Rte. 16).] 

Our second day’s ride is consider¬ 
ably longer and more tedious than 
the former, and we shall have to make 
an early start in the morning. The 
plain between the mountains and the 
Jordan now contracts considerably, 
and we pass along a raised tableland 
called Umm ed-Deraj. The remains 
pf the old Homan road can be traced 


at intervals on our way. There is 
nothing to arrest our attention for 
more than 12 m., except the fine 
views of the Gilead mountains on the 
other side of the river. 

Gradually the plain along which 
we ride again widens and expands, 
as the mountains of Samaria recede 
from the Jordan. The district be¬ 
tween the two forms itself by degrees 
into three distinct shelves or ter- 
! races, which become more defined 
as we approach Beisan. The lowest 
section, in which the River Jordan 
itself runs, is from j- m. to J m. in 
width, and is called the Zor. Above 
this, at an elevation of about 150 ft., 
is the second terrace, which is the 
GhOr proper; whilst the third, or 
highest, shelf stands about 400 ft. 
above this, and upon this terrace is 
situated Beisfin. 

We cross several wfidies, most of 
which are the beds of winter-torrents 
from the mountain-district of Sama¬ 
ria, the largest being Wddy Mdleh, 
which comes down from Tcidsir (Rte. 
19). Immediately after crossing this 
we come to a spring of fresh water 
on our 1., called 'Ain el-Helweh, or 
“the Sweet Fountain.” The water 
of this is good. 

’Ain es-Sakilt, 1 m. N. of Wfidy 
Mfileh, was formerly supposed to be 
the site of Succoth (Gen. xxxiii. 17); 
but the root-letters in the two words 
are entirely different, and Succoth 
was probably at Tell Deir 'Alla on the 
E. of the Jordan (see Rte. 16). 'Ain 
esh-Shemsiyeh, which lies close to 
our path, 2£ m. N. of Wfidy Mfileh, 
is very possibly the site of Beth- 
shemesh, one of the towns in the 
tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix. 22). 

We next pass several tells in suc¬ 
cession, but there is nothing to relieve 
the tedium of our long ride across 
i the plain, until we finally reach 
1 Beisfin. 
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BOUTE 15. 

JERUSALEM TO KERAK vld HESHBON. 
THE LAND OF MOAB. 

1st Day. 

Miles. H - M- 

261 Jerusalem to the Jordan 

Fords . . . . T 0 

2nd Day. 

22 Hesban —Heshbon . 6 50 

3rd Day. 

6$ Madeba— Medeba . . 1 40 

5 M’ain— Beth meon . . 1 25 

14 Wady Zerka M’ain -Cal- 

lirhoe ■ • . 4 15 

24^ 720 

4th Day. 

9 Mkhaur — Macheerus . 2 30 

5 Kuryfit —Kiriathaim . 1 30 

8 Diban— Dibon . . 2 20 


1-J ’Ar’air —Aroer . . 25 

23* 6 45 

5th Day. 

9 Eabba— Rabbath Moab — 

Ar Moab . . . 2 40 

12 Kerak —Kir Moab . . 3 45 

21 6 25 


Travellers should not think of 
attempting a trip to Moab without 
a proper Bedouin escort. Particulars 
as to such necessary arrangements 
can be obtained by application to the 
proper consulate at Jerusalem, or to 
one of the principal tourists’ agen- 


I oies. The oountry around Kerak is 
! often more or less disturbed, and all 
inquiries should therefore be care¬ 
fully made before the expedition is 
undertaken. 

(From Jerusalem to the Jordan 
Fords, see Bte. 13.) 

The plain on the E. side of the 
Jordan is about 5 ro. wide, and it is 
interesting as being the place where 
the Israelites enoamped before cross¬ 
ing the Jordan. The plain itself was 
called Abel-Shittim. It extends from 
Witdy Nimrin on the N. to the foot 
of the Moab hills at the N.E. corner 
of the Dead Sea on the S.; its modern 
name is Seisaban. It is sometimes 
known as the Plain of Moab. 

We cross the Jordail by a ford 
nearly due E. of Jericho, and ride 
across the plain towards Wftdy Hes- 
b&n. We pass through an abundant 
vegetation of semi-tropical plants, 
the sidr and “ apple-tree of Sodom ” 
(see Rte. 9) being especially plen¬ 
tiful. Turtle-doves and other birds 
find a home in the branches of the 
trees. On the plain are several tells, 
most of them with ruins on their 
summits. The principal are: Tell 
Nimrin, Tell Kefrein, Tell Hamah, 
Tell el-Hammftm, Tell Ektanu, and 
Tell Shaghfir. Of these Tell Nimrin 
is undoubtedly the site of Beth-Nim- 
rah, one of the cities of the Amorites, 
rebuilt by the tribe of Gad (Numb. 
xxxii. 36; Josh. xiii. 27 ; Isa. xv. 6). 
It is situated on the banks of a little 
stream, about 4 m. E. of the Jordan, 
at the entrance to W&dy Sha’ib, on 
the road between Jerusalem and es- 
Salt. Tell Kefrein has several traces 
of extensive ruins upon it, but it has 
not been identified with any ancient 
name. 

In the neighbourhood of Tell 
Kefrein are an enormous number of 
dolmens, upwards of 300 having been 
examined and counted in a distance 
of 2 m. On one hillock in particular 
there is a circular enclosure with 
dolmens and a fallen menhir, 11 ft, 
long, the whole reminding one of the 
Bruidical remains at Stonehenge and 
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Avebury. These dolmens and menhirs 
are very common in Moab, and were 
without doubt connected with the 
worship of Chemosh, the national 
deity of the Moabites (Numb. xxi. 
29; Judges xi. 24 ; 1 Kings xi. 7, 
33; 2 Kings xxiii. 13; Jcr. xlviii. 
7, 13, 46). Solomon introduced the 
cult of Chemosh into Jerusalem, and 
Jesiah again abolished it. Amongst 
the groves of Chemosh, in the Plain 
of Shittim, the daughters of Moab 
seduced the Israelites to worship 
Baal-peor, the two deities being prob¬ 
ably the same (Numb. xxv. 1-3; 
Psa. cvi. 28). 

Tell Ramah is an interesting spot 
on the 1. bank of Wady Hesban, 
and is the site of Beth-aram, a 
city of Gad, called also Beth-haran 
(Numb, xxxii. 26; Josh. xiii. 27). 
Between Tells el-Hammam and Ek- 
tanu there is another large group of 
dolmens. The latter mound is iden¬ 
tified by Merrill with Zoar (see East 
of the Jordan, pp. 232-239); but it 
seems more probable that Birch and 
Conder are right in fixing “ the little 
city ” whither Lot fled for refuge 
(Gen. xix. 22-30) at Tell Shagliur 
(see Seth and Moab, p. 150). 

We ascend the Moab mountains by 
the Wady Hesb&n, and after some 
little time we come to 

Siimieh, which is probably the 
site of Sibmah (Numb, xxxii. 38; 
Josh. xiii. 19). Several rock-cut 
winepresses are to be seen here, 
and these are probably the re¬ 
mains of the vineyard industry for 
which Sibmah was once so famous 
(Isa. xvi. 8, 9; Jcr. xlviii. 32). The 
neighbourhood is now quite barren 
and uncultivated. The ruins of a 
small monastery stand on a cliff S. 
of the stream. Just above Sumieh 
on the X. are natural crags, called 
the “ Castles ” by the natives. They 
are full of dolmens, and the spot was 
evidently a great centre of worship 
in the old Moabite days. 

[From Sumieh we may make a 


detour to climb the summits of Nebo. 
A short distance S. of Sumieh we 
come to Aytin Musa, and the so-called 
“ Springs of Moses,” at the foot of 
Mount Pisgah. These are un¬ 
doubtedly the ancient Ashdoth Pis¬ 
gah, or “ Streams of Pisgah,” men¬ 
tioned by Antoninus Martyr about 
the year 600. The spot is exceed¬ 
ingly picturesque. 

The ridge of 


Mount Hebo, to the s ummi t of 
which we next ascend, runs out W. 
from the plateau, sinking gradually. 
A flat top, crowned by a ruined 
cairn, leads to a narrower ridge, at 
the end of which is the summit, 
with ruins on it, whence the slopes 
fall steeply on all sides. The flat 
top with the cairn is now called 
Neba ; the summit is known as 
Sidghah, and the ascent to the 
ridge from the X. is Tal’at es- 
Sufa. Here, then, we have the re¬ 
mains of the Biblical names con¬ 
nected with the spot. For Neba is 
certainly Hebo, Sidghah is Pisgah, 
and Sufa is Zophim. The ‘‘field of 
Zophim ” (Numb, xxiii. 14) is doubt¬ 
less that field which is close to the 
cairn of Xebo (see Conder, Seth 
and Moab, pp. 129, 130); and here 
we stand on a site rendered memor¬ 
able by two important events con¬ 
nected with the history of the Israel- 
itish occupation of Canaan. Hither 
Balak brought Balaam to curse the 
people (Numb, xxii.-xxiv.), and hence 
Moses viewed the Promised Land 
(Deut. xxxiv. 1). The distant pro¬ 
spect from Neba is much the same 
as that from Siaghah, but from the 
latter point the Plain of Abel-Shittim 
is more exposed to view (see Numb. 
xxiii. 13, 14). The mountain-ridges 
behind shut out the landscape on the 
E. and S., whilst on the N. the ridge 
of Xeby Osh’a, above es-Salt, ex¬ 
cludes the distant view. But 
towards the W., in the direction 
which Moses surveyed, there is a 
very wide and extensive view. The 
mountain-ranges of Judtea lie straight 
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before us, with Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
and the Frank Mountain clearly 
visible. The Bussian tower on the 
Mount of Olives and the wely on 
Neby Samwil arc conspicuous objects 
in their midst. To the S.W. is seen 
the ridge of Beni N’aim, near Hebron, 
whence Abraham beheld the smoke 
of the burning cities of the plain; 
whilst N. of Olivet is seen the cone- 
shaped hill of Ophrah. The hills 
of Samaria are yet farther to the rt. 
with Tell ’Asur—the ancient Baal- 
Hazor— Ebal, Gerizim, and Bezek 
(Bte. 19) prominent amongst them. 
Gilboa, Tabor, and the heights be¬ 
yond Beisan are visible on a clear 
day; but Carmel and Hermon are 
hidden from view, the former by the 
intervening heights of Jebel Hazkin, 
on which stands Bezek, and the 
latter by Neby Osh’a. The whole of 
the Jordan valley, with the river 
itself meandering in serpent-like 
curves in its midst, lies outspread 
like a map at our feet, bathed in 
sunny verdure in early spring, at 
which time of the year Moses appears 
to have viewed it. From N. to S. 
“ the land of Gilead towards [not 
unto, as the A.V. says] Dan, Naph- 
tali, Ephraim, and Manasseh, all the 
land of Judah, towards the utmost 
sea [the Mediterranean], the southern 
hills, and the plain of Jericho ” 
(Deut. xxxiv. 1-3) —all these the aged 
“ servant of God ” could embrace 
within the compass of his vision, 
without the aid of any miraculous 
powers. 

Close beside the knoll of Neba is 
to be seen a perfect dolmen, whilst 
on the S. slopes of the mountain, 
below the field of Zophim, are several 
others, together with a sacred stone 
circle. On the other side of the 
gorge is a parallel ridge, called el- 
Maslubtyeh (“ the Crucified One ”), 
and here again are extensive re¬ 
mains of these ancient altars of Baal- 
worship. El-Maslfibiyeh is the site 
of Bamoth Baal (in the A.V. “ high 
places of Baal,” Numb. xxii. 41), 
whence Balaam viewed “ the utmost 
part of the people.” Immediately 


j S. of this again is a narrow spur 
which runs out to Minyeh, a name 
which at once suggests “ Meni,” the 
goddess-wife of Peor. On the edge 
of the cliff at Minyeh Conder found 
a line of Seven stone altars, with 
sacred circles around them, and thus 
discovered a most remarkable in¬ 
dication of the site of “ Peor that 
looketh toward Jeshimon ” (Numb. 
xxiii. 27-29), called also Beth-peor 
(Deut. xxxiv. 6). We are therefore 
now in a position to recognise the 
very positions occupied by Balaam on 
the three occasions when his endea¬ 
vours at cursing were turned into 
blessing. 

The first place whither Balak con¬ 
ducted him was the edge of el- 
Maslfibiyeh ; the second was the 
plateau around the knoll of Neba; 
and the third was the verge of the 
spur of Minyeh. From the second 
of these three places, only the utmost 
part of the camp of Israel in the 
plain would have been visible ; whilst 
from the third the view would be the 
most complete of all. As the prophet 
stood on the lofty knoll beside the 
seven sacred circles, his eye would 
rest upon every object, the future 
history of which he saw in his trance. 
Here, then, is the most appropriate 
place to read those marvellously inte¬ 
resting chapters— Numb, xxii.-xxiv.] 

Continuing our journey from Sfi- 
mieh, we come to 


’Ain Heaban, where a clear stream 
flows out of a cave, forming a brook 
about 8 ft. wide. This shallow brook 
abounds in fish, and here we doubt¬ 
less have “ the fishpools in Heshbon " 
(Song of Sol. vii. 4). A steep winding 
path from the stream leads up to the 
ancient city on the plateau of the 
hill above it, and at the top is a 
passage cut through the rocks. This 
rock-cut passage appears to have been 
formerly closed by gates, and here 
perhaps we have “ the gate of Bath- 
rabbim" (ibid.) The ruins on the 
top of the plateau are those of a 
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large Homan tower, but there is little 
worthy of notice from an architec¬ 
tural or antiquarian point of view. 
Here, however, ones undoubtedly 
stood 

Heshbott, the Important capital of 
“ Sihon, king of the Amorites.” The 
gigantic Emims were the aborigines 
of this land; but they were dis¬ 
possessed by the Moabites, who were 
in their turn driven out by the Am¬ 
orites under Sihon ( Deut. ii.) The 
Israelites advanced from the S.E. 
round the territory of Moab, passed 
the river Amon, marched over the 
plateau to the heights of Pisgah on 
its western brow, overlooking the 
Dead Sea. Their further progress 
was barred by the Amorites, who held 
the passes which lead down from the 
plateau to the Jordan valley. Hence 
Moses was compelled to ask leave to 
pass through the territory of Sihon. 
The request was refused, and Sihon 
marched against the Israelites. He 
was routed, and the victory was de¬ 
cisive, for his kingdom was im¬ 
mediately overrun, as well as that of 
his ally, Og, king of Bashan (Numb. 
xxi.; Deut. ii., iii.) Heshbon stood 
on the border between Reuben 
and Gad, but was assigned to the 
Levites in the territory of the former 
(Josh. xxi. 39). After the Captivity 
of the ten tribes Heshbon was taken 
possession of by the Moabites, and 
hence it is mentioned in the prophetic 
denunciations against Moab (Isa. 
xv. 4; Jer. xlviii. 2, 34, 45). In the 
fourth century of our era it was still 
a place of some consequence. It has 
now been for centuries deserted. 

A commanding view is obtained 
from the summit of the hill, extend¬ 
ing on the S. to the mountains that 
surround Kerak; on the E. across 
the Plain of Moab as far as the eye 
can see; on the N. to the wooded 
heights of ’Ajlfin; and on the W. 
to the hill-country of Judaea, where 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and the Frank 
Mountain may be distinguished. A 
number of interesting sites, too, are 
within view. Through a depression 


on the W. we look down into the 
Jordan valley. On the S. rises the 
barren peak of Attirfls, probably the 
site of the Ataroth of Numb, xxxii. 3 
(see below). Far away on the S.E., 
20 m. off, a good telescope will show 
the tower of Umm Basils. Two m. 
N. by E., on the summit of a tell, 
is el-’Al, the Elealeh of Scripture 
(Ete. 17). 

’Ain Hesbin forms an excellent, 
camping-ground. About a mile below 
it is a mill; and on the top of a hill 
not far distant is a khan where the 
Adwan Arabs are said to keep some, 
of their stores. 

FROM HESBAN TO ’AR’aIR vid KHAN 
MASHITTA AND UMM KASAS. 

We may go from Hesban to> 
’Ar'air by two routes—(1) by the W, 
road, as indicated already in the 
general itinerary ; (2) by the E. road, 
through Khan Mashitta. The second 
route is rather longer than the first, 
but it can also be accomplished in 
two days, by hard riding. 


1st Day. 

Mites. H. si. 

20 Hesban to Khan Mashitta 5 45 
6jr Ziza. . . . . 1 45 

26| 730 

2nd Day. 

21| Umm Basis . . . € 30 

10 ’Ar’air . . . . 2 45 

311 9~15 


From Hesban we ride almost due 
E. through an uninhabited and dull 
country, till we strike the Haj road 
from Damascus to Mecca at 

Khan Mashitta— i.c. “ the Winter¬ 
ing-Place." Here are some beautiful 
and remarkable ruins, first discovered 
by Tristram. They form the remains 
of a palace said to have been built by 
Khosru, or .Khosroes II., the great 
Persian monarch of the Sassanian 
dynasty, who overran all western 
Asia, captured Jerusalem, burned the 
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Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
carried thepatriarch captive to Persia, 
in the year 611 (Fergusson). The 
palace at Mashitta appears to date 
from about 614. It measures 600 ft. 
square, and has round towers at the 
comers and on the sides. The gate¬ 
way is on the S., and is flanked by 
octagonal bastions, ornamented by a 
deep band of zigzag tracery, filled 
in with carved and fretted work of 
exquisite beauty and workmanship. 
Animals, fruit, and foliage in endless 
variety are to be seen, executed and 
finished in a highly skilful manner. 
Lions, with and without wings, 
gazelles, panthers, buffaloes, pea¬ 
cocks, partridges, parrots, &c.,abound 
on all sides; and more than fifty 
figures in a line have been counted 
on the W. side of the gateway. In¬ 
scriptions are also to be seen, sup¬ 
posed to be in the Pelvic character, 
very distinct and unmutilated, but as 
yet undeciphered. Within the gate 
are several large chambers, and 
beyond is an open kiosk or court, 
with surrounding recesses, of the 
same character as the main build¬ 
ing. 

The palace seems to have been 
abandoned before completion, after 
the walls (the lower part of which 
are of stone and the upper of brick) 
had been raised to the height of about 
20 ft. This, perhaps, rather corro¬ 
borates the idea that the buildings 
were those of Khosroes, whose occupa¬ 
tion of the country was but of short 
duration. The architecture resem¬ 
bles that of the citadel at 'Ammto 
(Rte. 17). 

From Mashitta to Ziza the road 
lies over a fine plain. The ruins of 
Ziza cover a low ridge and are of 
considerable extent. The objects of 
greatest interest are—a Christian 
church, near the eastern end ; a large 
Saracenic building with carved niches 
and Arabic inscriptions; two castles, 
one apparently an ancient temple, 
some distance W. of the town, and, 
farther still, a tank 140 yds. by 110 yds., 
faced with splendid masonry. Ziza 


is mentioned as a Roman military 
station. 

Our way now lies past several 
ruined sites, of which Kuseir, Urnni 
Walid, Kusr el-Heri, and Zafran are 
the most important. We cross Wddy 
Ttiemed, a favourite camping-ground 
of the Beni Sukhr Bedouin; and 
after about lj hrs. more we come to 
an ancient ruin, called Dr'aa , on the 
side of a low hill. Three m. beyond 
this is 

Umm Rasas (“the Mother of Lead”), 
a large, solidly built, square city, 
more perfect than most others in 
this region. The walls are entire for 
a part of their height, and the in¬ 
terior is filled with ruinous houses, 
most of which have arches, and there 
are also arches over many of the 
streets. The remains of three churches 
may be seen—one near the N.E., 
another near the S.E., and the third 
towards the centre. Outside the 
walls are suburbs, and three large 
tanks. About 1J m. N. of the town, 
beyond some cisterns, stands a high 
tower evidently connected with a 
church, the ruins of which lie beside 
it. The Arabs have some curious 
legends regarding it, ■ but nothing 
really authentic is known of the 
history or ancient name of this once 
important city. 

We join the main road from Hes* 
bftn to Kerak at Dhiban (see below).] 

Leaving Hesban by the S. road, we 
ride over the plateau to 

Madeba, which t is situated in its 
midst, and appears once to have 
been the largest town in the district. 
It is now mostly in ruins, but a colony 
of Latin Christians is settled here. 
This is evidently the site of Hedeba, 
a city of the Moabites, taken by 
Joshua and given, with its plain, to 
the tribe of Reuben (Numb. xxi. 30 j 
Josh. xiii. 9, 16). It was on the 
plain E. of the city that Joab defeated 
the combined forces of Ammon and 
Syria, avenging the insult offered 
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to the ambassadors of King David 
(1 Chron. xix.) Medeba was re¬ 
captured by the Moabites at the 
Captivity; and is therefore included 
in the prophetic curse pronounced 
upon Moab in Isaiah xv. 2. It was 
an important fortress during the rule 
of the Maccabees ; and it became an 
episcopal city in the early centuries 
of our era. 

A Roman road, running in a S.E. 
direction across the plateau, oonnects 
Madeba with 

M’am, another ancient site. The 
ruins are of great extent, but com¬ 
pletely prostrate; they occupy the 
summits and sides of four little hills. 
There are great numbers of arched 
caves, wells, and cisterns. The highest 
hill commands an extensive view 
over the tableland. This is doubt¬ 
less the site of Baal-meon, a town j 
assigned to the tribe of Reuben, but j 
subsequently taken by the Moabites 
(Josh. xiii. 17; Ezek. xxv. 9). It 
is called Beth-mcon by Jeremiah 
(xlviii. 23). 

We now ride in a S.W. direction 
to the Wddy Zerka Ma’in, or “ the 
Valley of Blue Habitations,” as the 
words signify, down which we ride 
for several miles. We pass some re¬ 
markable and very ancient tombs, 
and then wind down a steep and 
difficult path to the warm springs of 

Callirhoe, where Herod the Great 
endeavoured in vain to find relief for 
his deadly sickness from the healing 
waters which burst forth so abun¬ 
dantly from the earth. The bottom 
of the deep ravine is choked with a 
crowded thicket of canes and palms, j 
which also rise in tufts in the recesses j 
of the mountain-side in the spots 
whence the springs issue. This sombre j 
and impressive gorge is without doubt 
that which is mentioned in the Bible : 
as NahaUel, or “ the Valley of God; ” 
and it is highly probable that it is 
also the “ valley in the land of Moab, 
over against Beth-peor,” whereMoses 
is said to have been buried by God 
(Numb. xxi. 19 ; Dent. xxxiv. 6). The 1 
[Syria and Palestine —xii. 91.) 
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ridge of Minyeh, identified with Beth- 
peor (see above), stands immediately 
N. of the great ravine. Fragments of 
broken pottery in great abundance, 
tiles, and heaps of stones, are the 
only remains of antiquity to be seen 
in the neighbourhood. The springs 
are ten in number, and from them 
run brooks, the temperature of which 
varies from 110° to 140 3 F. The 
main course of the stream is much 
colder and fresher ; it flows from 
springs higher up the valley, forming 
here and there sequestered pools, full 
of fish, and covered with underwood. 
The S. cliff of the ravine is formed 
chiefly of black basalt, intermingled 
with limestone and marl; whilst the 
N. bank is of many-coloured sand¬ 
stone. The springs are strongly 
impregnated with sulphur, extensive 
deposits of which are to be found in 
the valley. 

We now ascend the S. bank, by a 
very steep and arduous climb, to the 
hilly country above, over which our 
road lies in a S. direction for about 
2J hrs., till we reach a projecting 
! ridge, where are the extensive ruins of 

| Mkhaur, covering an area of more 
than a square mile. On the other 
| side of a glen to the N.W. stands an 
[ ancient fortress on the top of a coni¬ 
cal hill, and a Roman road winds 
across to it. A deep well, a vaulted 
j cistern, and two dungeons, together 
with some foundations, are the only 
remains of the great Fort Machaerus 
which formerly existed here. It was 
built about 150 b.c., but was greatly 
enlarged and strengthened by Herod 
the Great. Its main interest is de¬ 
rived from the fact that here, accord¬ 
ing to Josephus (Wars vii. (5), John 
the Baptist was beheaded. There is 
great reason, however, to doubt this 
statement, the Baptist having prob¬ 
ably met his death at Samaria (see 
Rte. 20, b). The view of the Dead 
Sea and the Wilderness of Judsea is 
very fine from the summit of this 
eminence. Hence we turn E. and 
ride to 
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Kuryut, a heap of ruins which 
cover the summits and sides of two 
mounds. This dual site seems to 
suggest the Hebrew Kiriathaim, or 
Kiijathaim ("two towns"), one of 
the places ravaged by Chedorlaomer 
(Gen. xiv. 5), and afterwards allotted 
to the tribe of Beuben (Numb, xxxii. 
37). It is also probably the same 
as Kirjath-huzoth, whither Balak 
brought Balaam on their way from 
the river Arnon to the heights of 
Bamoth-Baal (ibid. xxii. 36-41). 
Directly above Kuryfit towers the 
bare truncated cone of Jebel Attarus, 
with the ruins of an ancient wall 
around the flat top, and an enormous 
cairn in the centre, beside which is 
an old terebinth-tree. The ruins of 
the city of AttArfis stand on a high 
ridge about 2 m. away in a S.W. 
direction. This is undoubtedly the 
site of Ataroth, the neighbourhood of 
which attracted the tribes of Gad 
and Beuben by its excellent pastur¬ 
age, and caused them to desire to 
settle on the E. side of the Jordan. 
It was finally allotted to the Gadites, 
together with another place called 
Atroth, which may possibly have 
been situated on the site of the ruins 
upon the summit of Jebel AttArfis 
itself (ibid, xxxii. 3, 34, 35). 

Soon after leaving Kuryfit we gain 
the direct road from HesbAn to 
Kerak, and cross the Wddy Wdleh, 
near a ruined Boman bridge. The 
valley is full of rude stone monu¬ 
ments ; and somewhere in its midst, 
near the road, must have stood Mat- 
tanah (ibid. xxi. 18, 19). The 

route of the Israelites described in 
this passage lay in a direct line from 
the river Arnon to Pisgah, and the 
respective stages are clearly defined 
at the usual Bedouin distances of 
about 4 m. apart, the camps being 
pitched near water, except in one 
place where they dug a well. Thus 
we have, in succession, Arnon, Beer, 
near Dibon (ibid, xxxiii. 45), Mat- 
tanah in WAdy WalAh, Nahaliel in 
Wady Zerka Ma’in, Bamoth at Min- 
yeh, ^nd Pisgah at Siaghah. 


Dibon is now called Dhiban, and is 
nothing more than a shapeless mass 
of ruins. It was one of the stations of 
the Israelites in their advance to Pales¬ 
tine (Numb, xxxiii. 45). It was rebuilt 
by the tribe of Gad (ibid, xxxii. 34), 
and finally assigned to Beuben. Both 
Isaiah and Jeremiah mention it among 
the towns of Moab (Isa. xv.; Jer. 
xlviii. 18, 22). Dibon obtained a new 
celebrity by the discovery in 1868 of 
the Moabite Stone, containing a long 
inscription in which are recorded 
some of the acts of that King Meslia 
who is mentioned in 2 Kings iii. The 
inscription is in the old Phccnician 
character, and appeal's to be of the 
age of Mesha. The stone was unfor¬ 
tunately broken by the Arabs, but 
most of the fragments are now in the 
Louvre. 

(A full account of the circumstances 
attending the discovery and destruc¬ 
tion of this interesting stone will be 
found in the P.E. Mem.: “ Special 
Papers,” pp. 123-125.) 

A short ride from Dibon brings us 
to the brow of Wddy MOjib, the ancient 
river Arnon. It has cut deeply into 
the limestone strata, and has left on 
each side precipitous banks of naked 
rock. Here, on the very brink of 
the precipice, are the ruins of 


’Ar'air, the ancient Aroer, which 
stood on the banks of the river Arnon, 
at the S. extremity of the Land of 
Israel (Deut. ii. 36, iv. 48; Josh. 
xiii. 9). 

It was the same Aroer which was 
“ before Babbah,” and beside which, 
“toward Jazer,” Joab first pitched 
his tent when David ordered him to 
“ number Israel ” (Numb, xxxii. 34 ; 
2 Sam. xxiv. 5). The valley is 2000 
ft. deep, and, when viewed from this 
spot, looks like a deep chasm formed 
by some tremendous convulsion of 
the earth, into which there seems no 
possibility of descending to the bot¬ 
tom. The distance from the edge of 
one precipice to that of the opposite 
one is about 2 m. in a straight line. 
The bottom of the valley, through 
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which the little stream runs, is a 
narrow verdant strip of level ground, 
about 40 yds. across. In Josh. xiii. 9 
we find mention of a “ city that is in 
the midst of the river,” which per¬ 
haps may be identified at some 
ruins upon a bill discovered by Burck- 
hardt at the junction of Wddy Lejiim 
with the Arnon, about 3 m. E. of 
’Ar’air. 

The road from ’Ar’air to Eerak is 
one of the worst in the country, and 
is infested almost continually with 
robbers. Hence the Arabs place 
heaps of stones at short distances 
apart by the side of the path, to pro¬ 
vide a weapon ready to hand in case 
of attack. These heaps will be seen 
as we ride along. 

The Arnon formed the natural 
boundary between the kingdoms of 
the Moabites and Amorites in the 
days of Moses, and it was upon its 
northern bank that the Israelites first 
encamped after they had come round 
the eastern side of Moab; and it 
subsequently formed the southern 
frontier of their territory. What 
from “ Dan to Beersheba ” was on the 
W., “from the river Arnon unto 
Mount Hermon” was upon the E. 
of the Jordan (Numb. xxi. 13, 26; 
Deut. iii. 8, 16; Josh. xii. 1). The 
heads of the wady stretch out into 
the eastern plain; but except during 
the winter rains no water flows into 
it from that arid region. The stream 
of the M6jib during summer is very 
small. It enters the Dead Sea through 
a chasm in the sandstone rock not 
more than 100 ft. wide, while the 
almost perpendicular sides range 
from 100 ft. to 400 ft. in height. 

On reaching the southern bank of 
Wddy M6jib we reach the plateau of 
Moab, strewn with rocks of basalt. 
About a mile to the rt. is the isolated 
peak of Shihdti, with a ruined village 
on its summit. In its name we may 
perhaps see some connection with 
Sihon, which appears to have been a 
royal title rather than an individual 
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name, as in the case of the Pharaohs 
of Egypt. 

About 6 m. S. of the Arnon are the 
ruins of a temple, 100 ft. by 90 ft., 
with a portico of four columns. The 
place is called Beit el-Kurm, or “ the 
House of the Vineyard.” Beyond 
this is another ruined temple to the 
rt. of the road, and 1 m. farther on 
still are the ruins of 


Sabba, the ancient Ar, capital 
of Moab (Deut. ii. 9, 29). The 
capture of this city by Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, was so noteworthy 
an event that it gave rise to a 
proverbial saying, which was not 
only common at the time of the 
entry of the Israelites into Palestine 
(Numb. xxi. 28), but even remained 
current until the days of Jeremiah 
(Jer. xlviii. 45). Isaiah uttered a 
prophecy against Ar of Moab (xv. 1), 
which, according to Jerome, was ful¬ 
filled in the year 315, when the whole 
city was destroyed by an earthquake 
in the middle of the night. 

Eusebius informs us that it was also 
called Rabbath-Moab--(Rabbah sig¬ 
nifies “greatness ” or “ strength ”): 
hence its modem name Rabba; it 
likewise received from the Greeks the 
appellation Areopolis (“the city of 
Ar ”). It became an episcopal see, 
and, after the fall of Petra, the metro¬ 
polis of the province of Paleestina 
Tertia. It has now been for centuries 
desolate. 

[Such as desire to pass round the 
S. end of the Dead Sea, without 
throwing themselves into the hands 
of the Kerak robbers, may descend 
the mountains from Rabba to the 
S.W. 

The road passes down a wild ravine 
called Wady Beni Hamad, and thence 
skirts the E. root of el-Lisan (“ the 
Tongue ”), to the Jebel ’Usdum, or 
“ Mountain of Salt.” A shorter way 
lies over the ford across the Dead 
Sea, between el-Lisan and Sebbeh— 
Masada (Rte. 8).] 
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Every step of the road between 
Babba and Kerak is fraught with 
danger, and the adventurous traveller 
cannot be too careful whilst he re¬ 
mains in this robber-haunted dis¬ 
trict. 


Kerak, the ancient Kir of Moab, is 
a place of great antiquity and of no 
little historical importance; but its 
present inhabitants are as fanatical, 
as covetous, and as reckless a set of 
vagabonds as ever polluted a country. 
Burckhardt’s misfortunes began here, 
for he was shamefully plundered 
by its sheikh. De Saulcy and his 
companions, Lieut. Lynch of the 
U.S. Expedition and his brave little 
band, Tristram and his party, and 
quite recently Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
Hill, all suffered more or less from 
the violence and lawlessness of the 
inhabitants of Kerak. A Turkish 
garrison was placed here after the 
attack upon Tristram, but it has been 
again withdrawn, owing to the ex¬ 
pense and inconvenience of main¬ 
taining it. 

The presence of a strong body of 
troops would make the whole region 
accessible to travellers, and, what is 
of far more importance, would afford 
protection to industry. 

The site of Kerak is well described 
by Tristram. “ A lofty brow pushes 
forward to the W., with a flattened 
space on its crest—a sort of head, 
behind which the neck at the S.E. 
contracts, and gives it the form of a 
peninsula, at the same time that the 
isthmus—if I may so call it—rapidly 
slopes down before rising to join the 
loftier hill to the E. The platform 
of Kerak stands 3720 ft. above the 
sea, yet on all sides it is commanded, 
some of the neighbouring heights 
being over 4000 ft. It is severed, 
except at the neck, and in a less de¬ 
gree at the N.W. angle, from the en¬ 
circling range.” Two wadies, up¬ 
wards of 1000 ft. deep, with precipi¬ 
tous banks, flank it on the N. and 
S., and unite about a mile to the 
W. The platform is triangular, 


about 1000 yards on each side, and 
was at one time strongly fortified; it 
is still enclosed by a half-ruinous 
wall, flanked by seven heavy towers. 
Originally there were but two en¬ 
trances, one on the N., the other on 
the S. side, and both tunnelled 
through the rock for a distance of 
nearly 100 ft. On the western side 
stands the citadel, a massive build¬ 
ing, separated from the town by a 
deep moat hewn in the rock. It ap¬ 
pears to be of the age of the Crusades. 
Within it is a ohurch fast falling to 
ruin, on whose walls are some traoes 
of rude frescoes. 

Kir-Modb is remarkable as the 
only city left standing in the whole 
land of Moab when invaded by Jo- 
ram, king of Israel. It was then 
saved by a cruel and tragic act, 
which is recorded in 2 Kings iii. 
Kir is mentioned by Isaiah (xv. 1, 
xvi. 7, 11). In the Chaldee version 
of this prophet it is called by the 
name it still retains— Keraka. In 
the early centuries of our era it be¬ 
came a bishopric in the province of 
Palastina Terlia. The Crusaders 
captured it, repaired or rebuilt the 
fortifications, and, mistaking it for 
Petra, established in 1167 a Latin 
bishopric of that name; the name 
and title remain in the Greek Church 
to the present time. About one-third 
of the inhabitants are Christians of 
the Greek rite. 

A small mission-station is estab¬ 
lished here, under the auspices of the 
German Latin Catholics, who have 
also lately opened a station at T&bi- 
ghah, on the Sea of Galilee (Bte. 
24). 

[From Kerak a road passes down a 
dreary valley to the Dead Sea, and 
hence we may also reach Petra, in 
the desert to the S., through Tufileh, 
Buseireh, Ohurundel, and Shobek, 
in five days’ good riding. Tufileh is 
the ancient Tophel (Deut. i. 1); 
Buseireh is the well-known Bozrah 
of Edom (Isa. Ixiii. 1); Ghurundel is 
mentioned in the “ Notifies ” under 
he name of Arindcla, and Shobek is 
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the Mens Regalis, or Mont Royal, of 
the Crusaders. 

The itinerary is^ 


1st Day. 

Miles. h. m. 


23 Kerak to Tufileh —Tophel 

7 15 

2nd Day. 


8| Buseireh —Bozrah . 

2 30 

18 Ghurundel —Arindela . 

5 30 

261 

8 0 

3rd Day. 


21 Shobek —Mont Royal 

6 30 

ith Day. 


16 Fetra .... 

5 0 

A detailed description of Petra lies 
outside the sphere of the present 

work.] 



ROUTE 16. 

HESBAN TO NABJ.CS, via SALT 
(mahanaim) and tell leir. 

’alla (succoth). 

1st Day. 

Miles. 

12 Hesban to ’Arak 
Emir— Tyrus 

15 Salt— Mahanaim (?) 

27 

2nd Day. 

16 j Tell Deir ’Alla— Succoth 4 50 

5 ’Ain Jozeleh . , . 1 20 

21 \ 6 10 

3rd Day. 

23 Nablus . . . . 7 _ 0 

We leave ’Ain Hesban by the N. 
road, and in about 2 hrs. we pass 
Nini. There is nothing to detain us 
on the way until we reach 

'Arak el-Emir (“ the Prince’s Cliff ”), 
which lies in a romantic and pic¬ 
turesque situation in the deep valley 
called W&dy es-Sir. In this latter 
name we can trace the modem form 
of the Greek Tyrus, by which the 
great Palace which the priest Hyr- 
canus built here was known (Jos. 
Ant. xii. 4, 11). Hyrcanus was great 
grandson of the celebrated Simon the 
Just, chief of the Sanhedrin in the 
time of Alexander the Great. Having 
quarrelled with his brothers, he re¬ 
tired to this sequestered spot, and 
j here, having erected a strong castle 
and surrounded it with a moat, he 
made war against the Arabs. Jose¬ 
phus describes the walls as having on 
them representations of animals of 
enormous size ; and he further states 
that in the rock Hyrcanus excavated 
caverns many furlongs in length. 
Here he reigned supreme for seven 
years; but, on the accession of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes to the throne of 
the Seleucidse in the year 176 b.c., he 
committed suicide, in the fear that 
his cruelty to the Arabs should be 


II. M. 

el- 

. 3 45 
4 30 

iTTs 
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punished by the Syrian monarch. 
Antiochus confiscated his property, 
and his palace fell into ruins. 

The present interesting and re¬ 
markable ruins are undoubtedly those 
of the buildings of Hyrcanus; and 
they are chiefly noteworthy as being 
the only relics of the architecture of 
the Asmonean age which are known 
to exist at the present day. The 
account which Josephus gives of Hyr¬ 
canus’ palace is very full and accu¬ 
rate, as even the present shattered 
remains can testify. On the N. side 
of the valley is a eliflf with a corridor 
cut in its face, and a double row of 
caves—the lower row reached from 
the ground, and the higher from the 
corridor. The corridor is about 600 
yards long and 46 ft. above the 
ground; an inclined way seems to 
have led up to it originally. In the 
upper storey is a stable hewn out in 
the rock with mangers for over 100 
horses. Over the door of one of the 
chambers—the entrances to all of 
which are narrow—is a remarkable 
inscription, consisting only of five 
letters, which, however, belong to 
different alphabets, two of them being 
Phoenician and the others apparently 
Aramaic. This inscription, which 
doubtless dates from about 176 b.c., 
is important as marking the transi¬ 
tion stage between the use of the two 
alphabets. Conder suggests that the 
word itself may be read 'Adniah, 
and that it may be compared to the 
“ Salve” onEomanthresholds,being 
intended as a token of welcome to 
the visitor. In this case, the chamber 
would probably be the banqueting - 
hall of the palace. 

At the W. end of the cliff several 
niches are to be seen, carved in a 
row upon a huge boulder, and evi¬ 
dently used for lamps in times of 
illumination. About 600 yards S. 
of this point, on a level lower than 
the rest, are the remains of the 
Castle , standing in an enclosure. 
On the W. and S. are walls and 
dams, on the N. a ruined aque¬ 
duct, and on the E. the entrance- 
gate. The moat, spoken of by Jose¬ 


phus, surrounding the palace can be 
distinctly traced. The palace mea¬ 
sured 125 ft. by 62j ft., and some of 
the walls are still standing to the 
height of 21 ft. Two headless lions, 
facing N., are at the N.E. corner, 
whilst two similar lions, facing S., 
are on the E. wall. The huge stones 
which are employed in the construc¬ 
tion of the walls remind one of those 
in the Haram walls at Jerusalem, 
being drafted in a similar fashion. 
Some of them measure as much as 
20 ft. in length and 10 ft. in height. 
The style of the capitals, cornices, 
and pillar-bases are partly Ionic, 
partly Egyptian. This palace, which 
appears to ha\c been never com¬ 
pleted, is called in Arabio Kasr el- 
'Abd, or “the Slave’s Tower,” and a 
legend attaches to it, mentioned by 
Conder (see Hath and Moab, pp. 
163-172, 353). It was conjectured 
by De Saulcy that the foundations 
are those of an Ammonite temple, 

! but the theory is rejected by later 
authorities. Whether it be so or not, 
however, it cannot be denied that, 
for several reasons, the ruins of 
’Arak el-Emir have a special interest 
of their own. 

[From ’Arak el-Emir a road de¬ 
scends to the Jordan fords down 
Wady Nimrin (see above). The dis¬ 
tance to Jericho is about 21 m., and 
the journey can be made in 6 hrs. 

Another road leads from ’Arak el- 
Emir to ’Ammdn (Rte. 17), up the 
fertile and picturesque glen, W4dy 
es-Sir, through dense oak-woods of 
an English character, and across a 
bare plateau at the top. The dis¬ 
tance is 11 m., and the time 3| hrs.] 

We now ride through a beautiful 
country, carpeted in the springtime 
with the loveliest wildflowers, and 
covered with long, rich grass. Noble 
oak and terebinth trees abound on 
all sides, and even the very gorges 
appear to teem with fertility. After 
passing a ruined village beside a 
spring called ’Ain Mahis, we cross a 
grassy wooded plateau and come to 
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a most romantic ravine, named Wddy 
Azraki or “ the Blue Valley,” the 
sides of which are rocky and preci¬ 
pitous, but covered with fine timber. 
Winding round the head of this, we 
reach Wddy Sh’aib, in the midst of 
which is 

Salt, the principal town at the 
present day on the E. side of the 
Jordan. It stands on a high project¬ 
ing spur formed by the junction of 
two gorges, and is surmounted by an 
old castle still in a state of tolerable 
repair. At the foot of the hill is a 
spring, issuing from a cave, and on 
the hillside opposite is a famous 
spring, called ’Ain JeidAr. The houses 
cluster one above another from base 
to summit of the hill. The popula¬ 
tion is estimated at nearly 10,000, of 
which nearly half are Christians. 
There is a Greek monastery and a 
C.M.S. mission-station here, presided 
over by the Rev. C. Sykes, who is 
assisted by a native pastor, the Rev. 
Khalil Jamal. Several good schools 
are to be found at Salt, and there 
are other evidences of civilising in¬ 
fluences. A Kaimakam resides here, 
and there is a Turkish garrison. 
Salt is now the chief emporium for 
trade in this part of Syria. The 
hillsides in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood are covered with the finest 
vineyards, but a very large proportion 
of the excellent country around still 
remains uncultivated. Salt is situ¬ 
ated 2740 ft. above the level of the 
sea, or 4000 ft. above the Jordan 
valley. Behind it to the N. rises the 
commanding peak of 

Neby Osh’a to the height of 
1000 ft. more. The path to its 
summit is a gradual ascent through 
vineyards and cultivated terraces, 
and the view from the top is one 
of the most extensive and magni¬ 
ficent in the whole of Syria. The 
whole course of the Jordan, from 
the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea, 
is clearly to be traced, its silvery 
stream gleaming in the sunshine be¬ 
low us. The entire range of the W. 


Palestine hills, from Hebron in the 
S. to Upper Galilee in the N., lies 
outspread to view—Olivet, Gerizim, 
Ebal, Gilboa, Tabor, Carmel, and 
many another peak replete with its 
own Scriptural associations. To the 
S., beyond the wooded hill-country 
through which we have just passed, 
the mountains of Moab, with Nebo, 
Pisgah, and Beth-peor conspicuous 
among them, shut in the landscape 
like a wall; whilst away to the N. is 
the snowy cap of Hermon, with the 
grandly situated castle, Kul’at er- 
Rabfid (Rte. 17), standing out on a 
spur in the mid-distance. The moun¬ 
tain is said to be named after the 
prophet Hosea, whose shrine stands 
in a hollow near the summit. It has 
been suggested, however (Heth and 
Moab, p. 183), that Hosea, which 
signifies “ God the Saviour,” may be 
connected with Penuel (“the Mani¬ 
festation of God ”), and that upon this 
mountain it was that Jacob had his 
vision of God (Gen. xxxii. 30). A 
valley runs down to Wddy Zerkav 
(“the river Jabbok ”), from the N. 
slopes of Jebel Osh’a, and this valley 
is now called Wddy Fdneh. In this 
name we may, perhaps, trace the 
identification with the ancient Peniel 
(see ibid, xxxii. 22-32). 

The sides of Jebel Osh’a and the 
entire district around are still stud¬ 
ded with magnificent forest trees, 
including oaks, terebinths, and firs ; 
and we can see the remnant of the 
vast forest of Gilead which once 
existed here, and which formed the 
Saltus Hieraticus, or “ Sacred Grove,” 
the name of which is still retained in 
the town “ Salt.” Robinson hazarded 
a groundless conjecture that Salt was 
the site of Ramoth-Gilead; and, as 
in many other instances, his sugges¬ 
tion was implicitly accepted by those 
who came after him, including Dr. 
Porter. The theory is evidently in¬ 
correct, for Ramoth-Gilead must have 
been situated much farther N., and in 
a locality which could be reached by 
wheeled vehicles (see 1 Kings xxii. 
29-36; 2 Kings ix. 16). The road 
from Ramoth-Gilead to Samaria, 
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moreover, lay through Jezreel, 
whereas the way from Salt to Sebas- 
tlyeh goes direct through Nablfis. One 
can hardly understand how such a 
theory could have been started, and 
still less how it could have been sup¬ 
ported, after the slightest considera¬ 
tion. 

If Salt is to be identified with any 
important Scriptural place, we are 
inclined to fix the site of 

Hahanaim here. Our reasons for 
this are as follows: (X) Penuel lay 
between Mahanaim and the Jabbok 
(Gen. xxxii. 2, 22, 30), and on his 
way from the former to the latter 
place Jacob is said to have “ passed 
over Penuel.” This description would 
exaotly correspond to one passing 
over Jebel Osh’a from Salt to the 
Wady Zerka. (2) Mahanaim was 
situated in the heart of the moun¬ 
tains of Gilead, and on the road from 
Jerusalem and Jericho (2 Sam. xvii. 
24). (3) It lay between Heshbon 
and Bamoth-Gilead (Josh. xxi. 38, 
39 ; 1 Chron. vi. 80, 81). Bamoth- 
Gilead is probably to be located at 
Ajlfln (Rte. 17), and the position of 
Salt would then exactly answer to 
that of Mahanaim. (4) To this we 
may add that the dual expression, 
“ two hosts,” appears to infer that in 
Jacob’s vision of the angels, he saw 
the hosts coming towards him in two 
parties ; and anyone standing on the 
spur upon which Salt is situated can 
well imagine the armies advancing 
along the two gorges which unite 
here. Porter fixed Mahanaim at 
Jerash, Tristram at Birket Mahneh, 
whilst Merrill suggested a ruined 
site called Khurbet Suleikhat, in the 
Jordan valley E. of the river. None 
of these places, however, seems to us 
to answer the necessary requirements 
so well as Salt. 

If this theory be correct, we may 
trace Jacob’s journey from the Hau- 
rdn as follows: At Mizpah, which 
we fix at Sfif (Rte. 17), he made 
his compact with Laban; after part¬ 
ing from whom, he journeyed south¬ 
wards, evidently with the intention 


of reaching Beersheba, where his 
father Isaac rvas living. This would 
take him directly to Salt. There his 
vision of “God's hosts” evidently 
altered his intentions, and induced 
him to communicate with Esau. He 
now turned his steps towards She- 
chem, and this would take him over 
Jebel Osh’a (Penuel),Wady Faneh, and 
WAdy Zerka (the Jabbok), past Tell 
Deir ’Alla (Succoth), and so over the 
DAmieh ford of the Jordan, up to 
SAlim (Shalem), and on to Nablfis 
(Shechem). The 32nd and 33rd chap¬ 
ters of Genesis should be read here. 

Mahanaim was one of the frontier- 
towns of the tribe of Gad (Josh. xiii. 
26,30), and was made a Levitieal city 
(ibid. xxi. 38). Here Ishbosheth was 
crowned king by Abner, and here he 
established his headquarters (2 Sam. 
ii. 8-31). Hither came David when 
he fled from Jerusalem upon the re¬ 
bellion of Absalom (ibid. xvii. 24), and 
here he was when he heard of his 
son’s death, the latter being killed by 
Joab somewhere in the forests sur¬ 
rounding Salt. Solomon made Ma¬ 
hanaim one of his commissariat 
centres (1 Kings iv. 14); but after 
this its name disappears from the 
historical records. 

[From Salt to 'Amindn is 16 m. up 
Wady Sh’aib, and across a broken 
and hilly country; thence up wooded 
gorges to a high, bleak plateau, in the 
midst of which are the extensive 
ruins of Jubeihah (Bte. 17). The 
whole journey from Salt to ’AmmAn 
can be easily accomplished in 41 hrs.; 
and several ruined sites of no special 
importance are passed on the way.] 

There are two roads from Salt to 
the Jordan fords at Damieh : (1) that 
already indicated as the course which 
Jacob took ; (2) a shorter and more 
direct way, along the base of Jebel 
Osh’a, and gradually descending 
through wooded gorges to the level 
of the Jordan valley. Just N. of 
WAdy Zerka stands the conspicuous 
mound, 

Tell Deir 'Alla, which has been 
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satisfactorily identified by Merrill 
(East of the Jordan, pp. 385-388) 
as the site of Succotb, whither Jacob 
journeyed after parting from Esau 
(Gen. xxxiii. 17). It was allotted to 
the tribe of Gad (Josh. xiii. 27). On 
account of the refusal of the sheikhs 
of Succoth to provide refreshment 
for his men when pursuingtheMidian- 
ites, Gideon destroyed the city and 
tortured the sheikhs (Judges viii. 
5-16). In the plains W. of Succoth 
the brazen vessels of the Temple 
were cast (1 Kings vii. 46 ; 2 Chron. 
iv. 17). The “ Valley of Succoth ” is 
twice mentioned in the Psalms (lx. 
6; cviii. 7). The Talmud says that 
Succoth was afterwards called Darala, 
a word which still remains in a cor¬ 
rupted form in the modern Tell Deir 
'Alla. 

After crossing the Jordan, we may 
halt for the night at ’Ain Jozeleh, or 
at el-Makhrilk (see Ete. 14); and 
the next day we ascend the broad and 
fertile Wady Far’ah, which carries 
down to the Jordan the waters flow¬ 
ing from the copious springs near 
unto (Enon and Salim, where John 
baptized (Ete. 19). 

We pass several mills on the way; 
and we may either (1) ride up to the 
head of the wMy and join the road 
from Beisan to Nablfls ; or (2) go as 
far as Bajr el-Asbdh, and then turn 
off to the 1., journeying to Nablfls 
through Salim; or (3) we may take 
the shortest way and, about 4 m. 
from el-Makhrflk, leave the valley 
and branch off to the 1. up Wddy es- 
Zeit (“the Valley of Oil”). From 
this we pass, after another 5 m., into 
Wddy el-Ker&d, where we join the 
direct road from Jericho to Nablfls. 
At the head of this wddy we reach 
the viEage of Beit Fiirtk, mentioned 
in the Talmud under the name of 
Ferka. We leave Sdlirn (Ete. 19) 
to our rt., and, after passing one or 
two insignificant clumps of ruins, we 
enter the head of the Plain of Muk- 
hera, crossing which we come to 
Jacob's Well (Ete. 12), and so down 
the vale to Nablfls. 


ROUTE 17. 

JEBUSALEM TO TIBERIAS, vid HESHBON, 
BABBATH-AMMON, GEMASA, MIZPEH, 
BAMOTH - GILEAD, JABESH GILEAD, 
PELLA, AND GADAEA. 

1st Day. 

Miles. H. M. 

26i Jerusalem to the Jordan 7 0 
2nd Day. 

22 Hesban —Heshbon . . 6 50 

3rd Day. 

17£ ’Amman —Rabbath - Am¬ 
mon—Philadelphia . 5_0 

4 th Day. 

27 Jerash —Gerasa . . 8 20 

5th Day. 

4 Suf —Mizpah . . . 1 10 

8 Ajlfln— Ramoth-Gilead . 2 30 
12 Wddy Yabis — Jabesh- 

Gilead . . . 3 45 

24 7~25 

6th Day. 

6 Fahil —Pella . . . 1 45 

18J Emm Keis —Gadara . 5 45 

244 7J50 

7 th Day. 

14 Tiberias .... 4 15 

This is a highly interesting route, 
but an escort is necessary. 
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(From Jerusalem to Heshbon, see 
Ete. 15.) 

The first place of importance which 
we reach on the road between Hesb&n 
and ’Amm&n is 

El-’Al, signifying “the High,” and 
so called from its commanding situa¬ 
tion on the summit of a rounded 
hill. It was formerly surrounded by 
a well-built wall, of which only a few 
fragments now remain. The interior 
is a mass of ruins, consisting chiefly 
of foundations and large cisterns 
half-filled with rubbish. This is the 
site of Elealeh, mentioned in con¬ 
nection with Heshbon (Numb, xxxii. 
3, 37; Isa. xvi. 9), from which it was 
only about 1J m. distant. 

The road now runs over a table¬ 
land thickly dotted with low rounded 
hills, with ruins of villages or castles 
on the majority of their summits. 

At Aweilet en-Nailr, 6 m. from 
el-’Al, are the remains of a strong 
fortress on a conical hill; and at 
Umm es-Semak, 1^ m. farther on, 
are prostrate columns, heaps of stone, 
and sarcophagi. Kock-cut cisterns and 
tombs abound in the neighbourhood. 
Several ruined sites are passed, none 
of them, however, identified. A lake 
is seen to the rt. of the road, and 
soon afterwards we descend from the 
tableland by a long, steep path into 
the valley, at the head of the Nahr 
Zerka, or river Jabbok, which takes 
its rise near the ruins of 

’Amman, the site of the great and 
important city of Rabbath-Ammon, 
the ancient capital of the Ammonites. 
The Ammonites and Moabites are 
said to have been descended from Lot, 
and thus allied to the Israelites. 
These two nations drove out the 
gigantic aboriginal inhabitants E. of 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan. But 
they were themselves expelled by the 
Amorites from a portion of this terri¬ 
tory, embracing the declivities to the 
west and the plateau between Hesh¬ 
bon and the Jabbok (Numb. xxi.; 
Dent, ii.) This portion became the 
inheritance of the tribes of Reuben 


and Gad; while the Ammonites re¬ 
tained the semicircular tract of 
mountains enclosed by the Jabbok, 
and extending from Eabbah on the 
south to the ford at Gerasa. Their 
border here “was strong,” as stated 
in Numb. xxi. 24; they also appear 
to have occupied the plain eastward. 
On the captivity of the ten tribes 
Moab and Ammon regained their 
ancient possessions. 

Rabbath-Ammon is first mentioned 
in Deut. iii. II, as the place where 
the “iron bedstead” of the giant king 
of Bashan was deposited. But it is 
chiefly celebrated for the siege it stood 
against the Israelites under Joab, 
during which the unsuspecting Uriah 
was slain. Joab on his first attack 
took " the city of the waters ”—that 
is, evidently, the lower town, situated 
along the banks of the river. But 
the citadel still held out; therefore 
messengers were sent to David asking 
for a reinforcement and the presence 
of the king himself, in consequence 
of which the King of Israel went in 
person, and captured the citadel, in 
which was found a great abundance 
of spoil, together with a royal crown 
of enormous weight and value, which 
David appropriated for himself. A 
survey of the site will enable us fully 
to understand the details of the siege; 
and the 11th and 12th chapters of 
2 Sam. will be read here with the 
greatest interest. 

In the third century b.c. the 
city was rebuilt by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, king of Egypt, and called 
Philadelphia, under which name it is 
frequently mentioned by Greek and 
Roman writers, as one of the cities of 
the Decapolis. In the early centu¬ 
ries of our era it was the seat of a 
bishopric, and remained a strong and 
prosperous city until the conquest of 
Syria by the Saracens; but it was 
soon afterwards, like many others, 
ruined and deserted. 

The site of Rabbath-Ammon is one 
of the most weird and desolate in 
Syria at the present day. It lies in 
a silent valley, hemmed in between 
hills, so that, unlike most of the 
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ancient cities of importance to the E. 
of the Jordan, it commands no dis¬ 
tant prospect. The valley is watered 
by a stream which flows in an E. 
direction from a source at the W. 
extremity of the ruins. Another 
valley comes in from the N.; and on 
its eastern side, at the point of junc¬ 
tion, rises an isolated rugged hill, on 
which stands the citadel command¬ 
ing the town, and capable of separate 
defence. The abundant waters at¬ 
tract the flocks that roam over the 
neighbouring plains, and the deserted 
palaces and temples afford shelter to 
them during the noonday heat; so 
that most of the buildings have some¬ 
thing of the aspect and stench of an 
ill-kept farmyard. 

As we approach ’Amman from the 
S. we cross the little Roman bridge of 
three arches, and then ford the stream, 
which has altered its course. Near 
the source of the stream is a Mauso¬ 
leum, square without and circular 
within, ornamented with Corinthian 
pilasters and a chaste cornice. Be¬ 
hind it is a large Christian Church, 
afterwards converted into a mosque, 
the minaret of which remains per¬ 
fect. Another church or temple 
appears to have stood a few paces 
farther down on the banks of the 
stream, hut only a fragment of the 
side walls now remains. Farther 
down the stream we reach a Forum, 
or public promenade. On the side 
next the river is a curved wall sup¬ 
ported by round towers; while on the 
other side is a range of Corinthian 
columns, of which four still stand, 
without their capitals. From the ruins 
and fragments of columns that strew 
the ground, it would seem that this 
structure extended considerably to 
the N. The river, in its course through 
the city, is confined within a channel 
of masonry ; its bed was once paved, 
and a section of it arched over. 
Some distance below the portico an 
ancient bridge of a single arch, still 
entire, spans the stream. Crossing 
this, we proceed a few hundred paces 
southward, amid prostrate columns 
and heaps of rubbish, and reach 


The Theatre, one of the largest in 
Syria, placed against the side of the 
southern hill, and part of it excavated 
in the rock. The front is open, and 
was originally ornamented by a Cor¬ 
inthian colonnade, of which eight 
columns remain, surmounted by their 
entablature. When complete there 
must have been at least fifty columns. 
Those that remain are about 15 ft. 
high; and, though not in the purest 
style, have a striking and, indeed, 
beautiful appearance. Within is an 
arena of horseshoe form, 128 ft. in 
diameter. Round this are forty- 
three rows of seats, separated into 
three tiers by broad passages, and 
approached by seven flights of steps. 
The second tier of benches has doors 
communicating with an arched pas¬ 
sage behind, which opens upon side 
staircases. In the centre of the 
uppermost bench is an excavated 
chamber, with an ornamental cornice, 
and a niche of a shell pattern on each 
side. This building must have been 
capable of accommodating more than 
6000 spectators. 

Not far distant is 'another smaller 
theatre or Odeon ; but it is little more 
than a heap of ruins. The three 
arched doorways are perfect; and 
the stage may be traced, though en¬ 
cumbered with the debris of the 
fallen roof. The proscenium is hand¬ 
somely ornamented with a Corinthian 
frieze and cornice, in good preserva¬ 
tion. 

Recrossing the bridge, we observe, 
a little to the rt., the remains of a 
temple, consisting of part of a wall 
with several chastely sculptured 
niches and some shafts of a portico. 
The whole space to the rt. for nearly 
i m. farther is covered with the ruins 
of private houses intermixed with 
columns. There is also a street, once 
lined with colonnades, extending to 
the eastern gate. 

The Citadel is a rectangular build¬ 
ing of great extent. The exterior 
walls are constructed of large stones 
closely jointed, without cement, bear¬ 
ing in places the marks of high 
antiquity. The foundations are laid 
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somewhat below the crest o£ the hill, 
and on the N. side the rock is scarped 
and a deep ditch cut through it so as 
completely to isolate the fortress. 
The walls do not appear to have ever 
risen much above the level of the 
summit within, which is now covered 
with ruins. Among these is a temple 
with a portico and peristyle of Corin¬ 
thian columns, whose fragments lie 
around it. 

The fortress and temple appear to 
date from the second century. But 
the most interesting building on the 
citadel hill is of a later date, and 
appears (see Syrian Stone Lore, p. 
353) to be a specimen of the Sassa- 
nian architecture of Persia. The 
whole building, of which the S. wall 
appears to have been injured and 
afterwards rebuilt, is 85 ft. long by 
80 ft. wide, and in it is a central 
court 33 ft. square, on each side of 
which is a vaulted chamber 18 ft. 
square and 27 ft. high. The central 
court has apparently never been 
roofed in. The original use of this 
building is not . clear, but it does 
not seem to have been either a 
church or a mosque. Conder sug¬ 
gests that it was a kiosk or summer¬ 
house, erected either in the time of 
Khosroes—i.e. about the year 620— 
or that it is of very early Moslem 
origin, dating from the same period 
as the Dome of the Eock at Jeru¬ 
salem. The panelling and scroll¬ 
work on the walls is very beautiful 
and perfect, and is closely allied to 
Assyrian work. It also resembles 
the carving on the walls of the palace 
at Mashitta (see Ete. 15). As 
Mashitta signifies “ the Winter 
Place,” it is possible that Khosroes 
intended the latter place for his 
winter residence, and that he erected 
his summer palace at ’Amm&n. 

Close to the outer wall of the cita¬ 
del, on the N., are the foundations of 
another building, which apparently 
resembled the one just described, and 
which seems to have been a mosque. 
These remains at ’Amman are highly 
interesting and important, as as¬ 
sisting to form a link between the 


Byzantine architecture and that of 
Persia. 

To the W. of the citadel, on the 
slope of a hill, is a very fine group of 
dolmens, resembling those at Nebo 
and Heshbon; and on the S.W. is a 
single specimen of demi-dolmen, 
standing quite alone. On the hills 
to the W. and N. of 'Amnia are 
several magnificent menhirs. It has 
been suggested that the celebrated 
‘‘bedstead of Og” (Dent. iii. II) is 
to be found in this demi-dolmen, the 
top stone of which measures almost 
exactly 9 cubits in length 1 If this 
theory be correct — and wo are 
strongly inclined to believe that it 
is — the Hebrew word translated 
“ iron ” should be more correctly 
rendered “ majesty ” (see Heth and 
Moab, pp. 155, 156). 

In the valley on the W. and on the 
hill to the N. are several specimens 
of Phoenician and early Jewish tombs. 
The Eoman cemetery lay S. of the 
town. The P.E. surveyors dis¬ 
covered an underground secret pas¬ 
sage N. of the citadel, and this may 
probably be the one spoken of by 
Polybius as being used by the garri¬ 
son during the siege of the city by 
Antiochus the Great in 218 b.c. 

A Circassian colony is now settled 
at ’Ammlin, having been planted 
here by the Sultan when the unfor¬ 
tunate people were driven from their 
homes by Kussia. 

[From 'Amman wc may make an 
excursion to Kul’at Zerka, which lies 
about 14im.,or four hours’ ride, to the 
N.E., on the Haj road from Damas¬ 
cus to Mecca. We pass down the 
Wady Zorbi and along the valley of 
the Jabbok, along a glen shut in by 
sandstone cliffs, honeycombed with 
caves. The river here is full of fish, 
chiefly a species of chub, and appar¬ 
ently of more than average size. 
Kul'at Zerka is the extreme limit 
of vegetation E. of the Jordan, and 
hence to Baghdad is a ten days' 
journey on a camel across the desert. 
The river here makes a great bend, 
having flowed in a N.E. direction 
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from ’Amm&n, and now turning due 
N.W. Thus Kul’at Zerka is the 
most E. point on the Jabbok. The 
place has been identified with Karkor 
(Judges viii. 10), where the chiefs 
of the Midianites had their camp 
when Gideon defeated them. This 
identification is probably correct, 
as Jogbehah (ver. 11) was situated at 
Jubeihah, a few miles W. of Kul’at 
Zerka, and “ the way of them that 
dwell in tents ” may be said to com¬ 
mence definitely here. KuPat Zerka 
has evidently been a strong military 
position for many centuries, and it is 
now the seat of a Turkish garrison. 
The citadel appears to date from the 
seventh century at least, and there 
are several interesting traces of an¬ 
cient remains in the vicinity. 

From Kul’at Zerka there is a road 
across the desert to Busrah (Ete. 38) 
in the Hauran. It appears to pass 
through or near Umm ej-Jemitl, and 
the distance is about 50 m., or two 
days’ journey ; but the way is ex¬ 
tremely dangerous and difficult, and 
no European traveller seems to have 
ventured along it. 

The Haj, or pilgrim, road between 
Kul’at Zerka and Mezarib (Rte. 38), 
leads through Meneh and Remtheh, 
the distances being : From Kul’at 
Zerka to Meneh, 18 m.; from Meneh 
to Eemtheh, 26 m.; from Bemtheh 
to Mezarib, 15 m. 

Meneh is supposed by some to be 
the site of Mahanaim (but see sub 
Salt, Ete. 16). 

To the S. of Kul’at Zerka the next 
station is Mashitta (Ete. 15), which 
is about 25 m. distant.] 

The road from ’Amman to Jerash 
winds up a glen on the W. of the 
citadel to an undulating tableland 
partially cultivated. Beyond this is 
a region of low hills, mostly crowned 
with ruins. About 5|m. from ’Am 
mfin we pass Murdzeh on a hill, and 
3 m. beyond this we come to the 
ruins of 

Jubeihah, the ancient Jogbehah. 
These ruins cover two low hills, and 


consist of columns, sarcophagi, and 
caves. A few miles farther on we 
enter the forests of Gilead, and the 
scenery becomes rich and pictur¬ 
esque, with ruined towns and villages 
on each side. Having passed through 
the forest, we descend into the valley 
of the Jabbok, after crossing which 
the path follows the line of an old 
Eoman road, sweeping round the N. 
side of a conical hill, on the top of 
which stands the wely of Neby Hdd. 
After a long and somewhat fatiguing 
ride, we at length enter the broad, 
shallow, and desolate valley called 
Wddy ed-Deir, in which lie the ex¬ 
tensive and imposing ruins of 


Jerash, better known as Gerasa. 
The ruins of Gerasa are the most ex¬ 
tensive and beautiful E. of the Jor¬ 
dan. They are situated on both sides 
of a valley which is shut in by 
wooded mountains on all sides ex¬ 
cept the S., where it descends to the 
grand ravine of the Jabbok, 5 m. 
distant. A rivulet, fringed with 
oleander, winds through the valley, 
giving life and beauty to the deserted 
city. The firBt glance at the ruins is 
very striking. The long colonnade 
stretching through the centre of the 
city, terminating at one end in the 
circle of the forum; the groups of 
columns clustered here and there 
round the crumbling walls of temples; 
the heavy masses of masonry that 
mark the positions of the great 
theatres; and the vast field of shape¬ 
less ruins rising gradually from the 
banks of the rivulet to the battle- 
mented heights on each side—form 
a picture such as is rarely equalled. 
The form of the city is an irregular 
square, each side measuring nearly 
an English mile. It was surrounded 
by a wall, portions of which still re¬ 
main, with towers at intervals. Three 
gateways stand, and within the city 
upwards of 230 columns remain on 
their pedestals. 

In describing the ruins, we will 
commence at the S., and proceed up 
the W. side of the stream, on which 
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the principal buildings lie, returning 
by the E. side. 

On approaching Gerasa from the 
S., the first monument which attracts 
attention is a 

Triumphal Arch in a florid style 
of architecture, with a central and 
two side arches. The front is orna¬ 
mented with four columns, the lower 
parts of whose shafts are decorated 
with foliage. The upper parts, with 
the frieze and cornice, are gone. 
Passing the arch, we have on the 1. a 
large stadium, rectangular towards 
the S., but semicircular at the 
northern end. It appears to have 
been occasionally filled with water 
for the exhibition of Naumachia;, or 
sea-fights. At 300 yds. from the 
triumphal arch we reach the city 
gate, having a triple entrance like the 
arch itself. 

Having entered through the gate¬ 
way, we turn to the 1. and ascend the 
steep side of a mound, on the top of 
which is 

The South Temple , one of the 
most beautiful buildings in the city. 
It fronts the main street, and com¬ 
mands an extensive view. 

It had a peristyle, and a portico of 
two rows of Corinthian columns, eight 
in each row. They appear to have 
been thrown down by an earthquake, 
and most of the shafts lie in order 
along the declivity. One column of 
the peristyle alone remains standing. 
The capitals are beautifully executed, 
and the entablature is in good taste. 
The side walls of the cell remain, 
and are ornamented with a row of 
niches on the outside, and pilasters 
within ; but the front and back walls, 
as well as the roof, have fallen. The 
dimensions of the cell are about 70 ft. 
by SO ft. The commanding situation 
of this temple, and its fine propor¬ 
tions, must have made it an object 
singularly striking, especially from 
the main street. 

The Great Theatre is on a little 
hill about sixty paces W. of the 
temple above described. It faces the 
town, so that the spectators on the 
upper benches had a view of the 


principal buildings. There are twenty- 
eight ranges of benches, divided into 
two tiers by a broad passage. The 
Proscenium was highly ornamented. 
Within it was a range of Corinthian 
columns in pairs. Corresponding to 
these were pilasters; and between 
each pair of pilasters were alter¬ 
nately an ornamented niche and a 
doorway. 

In front of the temple is a fine 
open space, surrounded by columns 
in an elliptical row, reminding one 
of the piazza leading to St. Peter’s at 
Borne. It is generally called 

The Forum, though we do not en¬ 
tirely agree with that title. The 
diameter at its widest part is 308 ft. 
The ground is not quite level, and 
the columns have therefore been 
made of different heights so as to 
preserve the uniformity of the entab¬ 
lature. This was continuous, except 
at the S., facing the temple, and at 
the N., where the piazza opens into 
the main street. 

Fifty-seven columns still stand, 
and most of them have their entab¬ 
latures, but originally there could 
not have been less than one hundred. 
The columns are Ionic, without pedes¬ 
tals, 2 ft. in diameter, and from 16 to 
20 high. 

Passing through the opening at 
the N., we now enter the great 

Street of Columns. It is a remark¬ 
able peculiarity of the great cities of 
Syria that each had a street lined with 
colonnades. Damascus had its Via 
Recta, or “ Street called Straight," 
thus adorned. The remains of that 
at Palmyra are familiar to every¬ 
one. Apamea, Antioch, Philadel¬ 
phia, and Samaria were similarly 
ornamented; and here we have the 
Via Columnata of Gerasa still magni¬ 
ficent in its decay. Colonnades once 
extended along the sides from the 
forum to the N. gate, and enough 
remain to give an idea of the whole. 
They are mostly of the Corinthian 
order, but debased in style, and dif¬ 
fering in height and workmanship. 
When a high column stands near a 
shorter one, the entablature of the 
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latter rests upon a projecting bracket 
set into the shaft of the former. 
Proceeding along this street, whose 
pavement is in places perfect, we 
reach a point where another street 
crosses at right angles ; and here 
stand four cubical masses of stone, 
each occupying one of the angles of 
intersection. Three of them are 
entire, 7 ft. high, and about 12 ft. on 
each side; but the fourth is in ruins. 
They may have been intended as pe¬ 
destals for statues. The street that 
here runs to the rt. and 1. had also a 
colonnade on each side. Continuing 
along the main street, we have on the 
rt. and 1. sections of the colonnades 
with the entablature entire. We next 
observe on the 1., in the line of the 
street, a building of which three 
great columns of the portico, and the 
back curved wall of the cell, are all 
that remain. In the wall are several 
niches, and on a broken pedestal of 
the portico is an imperfect Greek in¬ 
scription, apparently containing the 
name of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
which might fix its date between 
160 and 180. Behind this to the 
westward is another building in ruins. 
About one hundred paces farther, and 
nearly in the centre of the city, is a 
group of buildings of great beauty 
and extent. On the rt. is an avenue 
lined with columns running at right 
angles to the street, and leading to a 
gateway (thirty paces distant), open¬ 
ing into a large enclosed area, around 
which are ranges of columns, seven 
of them standing with their- entabla¬ 
tures. This splendid structure ap¬ 
pears to have formed the approach 
to the Temple of the Sun, the pro- 
pylffium of which is on the opposite 
side of the main street. In later 
times a circular apse was built on the 
E., and a doorway constructed on the 
W., so as to convert a section of the 
colonnade into a church. The colon¬ 
nade was originally connected with a 
bridge, which appears to havespanned 
the river at a great height. 

Immediately opposite this church, 
or basilica, is a gateway on the 1. 
side of the colonnade, adorned with 


pilasters and niches, (fee. The arch 
itself has fallen in. This is the 
Propyleeum. or portico of the great 

Temple of the Sun, which stands 
on the rising ground to the W. The 
buildings which flanked the gateway 
on the interior are entirely destroyed; 
but the facade is in tolerable preser¬ 
vation, and is one of the most entire 
examples of this kind of structure 
extant. From an inscription copied 
by Burckhardt, it appears to have 
been built under Antoninus Pius 
(138-161). Scrambling over masses 
of ruin, we climb the hill, and 
the columns of the temple itself 
burst upon our view. Eleven are 
standing, two of them without their 
capitals; they measure about 45 ft. 
in height, and 5 ft. in diameter. This 
temple stands on an artificial plat¬ 
form, elevated 5 ft. or 6 ft. above the 
ground. It was peripteral, but the 
columns of the peristyle have dis¬ 
appeared, with the exception of one 
at each side adjoining the portico. 
The latter consisted of two ranges of 
columns, six in each; five of the 
front range still stand, and four of 
the second. The cell is about 70 ft. 
by 50 ft.; the interior is encumbered 
with the ruins of the roof and front 
wall. The sides remain, and have no 
ornament except a range of six niches. 
The shell of the temple was evidently 
remodelled to form a church; the 
western end is new, and has a curious 
double arch. The temple stands in a 
great court, which was surrounded by 
a double colonnade. Two columns 
of the outer row still stand, and the 
bases of many others are in situ ; the 
corner columns are heart-shaped. An 
inscription found on the propylscum 
states that the temple was dedicated 
to the Sun. 

Returning to the main street, and 
advancing northwards some 200 yds. 
between ranges of prostrate columns, 
we reach a cross street, which in¬ 
tersects the main street at right 
angles. Turning up to the 1., we 
observe three small Ionic columns, 
and a little distance beyond them a 
double range of Corinthian columns. 
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There were originally six in each row; 
but now five remain standing in one 
row and two in the other. These 
form a portico to a 

Second Theatre, which, though 
larger in area than the one already 
visited, was not constructed to con¬ 
tain so many spectators. It has 
sixteen ranges of benches, divided by 
a tier of six boxes, having between 
them sculptured niches. This theatre 
appears to have been intended for 
purposes different from the other— 
perhaps for gladiators or combats of 
wild beasts; the arena is larger, and 
there is a suite of arched chambers 
under the lowest bench opening into 
it near the principal entrance. The 
Proscenium has fallen, but traces of 
it remain. 

Crossing the main street, we next 
visit a 

Roman Bath, a building of great 
extent and strength. It is divided 
into numerous chambers, with high 
vaulted roofs and massive walls. It 
covers a square area upwards of 
200 ft. on each side; and the western 
side appears to have had a range of 
columns in front. It was evidently 
a bath. 

We again return to the main street, 
and proceed northward. It will be 
observed that the colonnades along 
this section are mostly of the Ionic 
order. The greater part of them 
have fallen. As we approach the 
city gate, portions of the ancient 
pavement remain perfect. The north¬ 
ern gate was a strong plain portal; 
and the wall on each side was of fine 
workmanship, about 8 ft. thick. Both 
gate and wall are now in ruins. The 
valley, which is only about 100 yds. 
E. of the gate, is here narrow, and 
the banks steeper than at any other 
part. Crossing the bed of the stream, 
and ascending for a short distance, 
we arrive at the extensive ruins 
of a Christian church: only a frag¬ 
ment of the walls, an arched doorway, 
and a single column in the interior 
remain standing; but the heaps of 
hewn stone, broken columns, and 
shattered cornices that encumber the 


ground, prove that it was as beautiful 
as it was extensive. It was probably 
the Cathedral of Oerasa. Adjoining 
this on the S. is a little meadow, 
having on its E. side a ridge of rug¬ 
ged rocks; and near its centre a 
fountain surrounded by a group of 
ruined buildings—most probably the 
ruins of a temple. 

Continuing down the valley on the 
E. side of the stream, we reach the 
ruins of a bridge just opposite the 
Propylceum of the great temple. We 
now observe on the 1. some portions 
of mosaic pavement on a path which 
leads down to extensive baths, situ¬ 
ated in a low area. They were sur¬ 
rounded by an open court with Corin¬ 
thian colonnades. The subterranean 
aqueduct, which brought water to 
them, is still almost perfect, and used 
for irrigating fields and gardens lower 
down the glen. Just S. of the baths 
the river is spanned by a high bridge 
of three arches, still nearly perfect. 
It leads to a street lined with columns, 
which runs westward, crossing' the 
main street. The whole face of the 
eastern hill is covered with the ruins 
of private dwellings. 

The visitor, after examining the 
principal structures as pointed out, 
with others of minor importance, 
may make an excursion round the 
walls. The rock-hewn tombs and 
sarcophagi which abound in every 
direction beyond the walls, but chiefly 
in the sides of the valley to the N. 
and S., are worthy of notice, and 
might repay the trouble of a more 
thorough examination than has yet 
been attempted. There are also the 
ruins of a temple about half a mile 
N. of the city, in the valley, near a 
fountain. 

Jerash has not been satisfactorily 
identified with any ancient Jewish 
city, though Porter suggested Maha- 
naim, and Merrill proposed Eamoth- 
Gilead for the site. As we have 
already shown with regard to the 
former, and shall presently show with 
regard to the latter, the one appears 
to us to have been situated at Salt 
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(see above), and the other at A jinn 
(see below). 

The first mention of this place, 
under the name of Gerasa, occurs in 
Josephus, who relates that Alexander 
Jannams, king of the Jews, “ having 
subdued Pella, directed his march to 
the city of Gerasa, lured by the 
treasures of Theodoras; and having 
hemmed in the garrison by a triple 
wall of circmnvallation, carried the 
place by assault” (circ. b.c. 85). This 
proves that the city does not owe its 
origin to the Romans. It is men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, 
and other Greek and Roman writers ; 
but no details are given of its history. 
Soon after the Roman conquests in 
the E. this region became one of 
their favourite colonies. Ten cities 
were built, or rebuilt, and endowed 
with peculiar privileges ; and the dis¬ 
trict was called Decapolis. 

This district appears to have been 
of considerable dimensions, for, ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, it extended from 
Damascus on the N. to Philadelphia 
(’Amman) on the S., and from Seytho- 
polis (Beiaan) on the W. to Canatha 
(Kunaw&t) on the E. It seems 
doubtful, however, whether Damascus 
itself was included, for Josephus says 
that Scythopolis was the largest city 
of Decapolis (Wars iii. 9, 7). The 
following appear to have been the 
ten cities: 

Scythopolis, now Beisin (Rte.19). 
Gerasa, „ Jerash ( „ 17). 
Gadara, „ Umm Keis ( „ 17). 

Hippos, „ Khurbet 

Susiyeh ( „ 24). 

Pella, „ Fahil ( „ 17). 

Philadelphia „ ’Amman ( ,, 17). 

I atha, „ Kunawat ( „ 38). 

itolias, „ Beiter-Ras ( „ 17). 

l, „ Eidftn ( „ 17). 

a, „ Abil ( „ 17). 

f these, Gerasa was second in 
ortance only to Scythopolis. 
was among the cities which the 
s burned in revenge for the | 
sacre of their countrymen at 
area, at the commencement of ! 
their last war with the Romans; and i 


it had scarcely recovered from this 
calamity when the Emperor Vespa¬ 
sian despatched Annius, his general, 
at the head of a squadron of horse 
and a large body of infantry, to cap¬ 
ture it. Annius, having carried the 
city on the first assault, put to the 
sword 1000 of the youth who had 
not effected their escape, enslaved 
their families, and permitted his 
soldiers to plunder their property. 
He then set fire to their houses, and 
advanced against the villages around. 
It appears to have been more than 
half a century subsequent to this 
period that Gerasa attained its great¬ 
est prosperity, and was adorned with 
those monuments which give it a place 
among the proudest cities of Syria. 
Ancient history tells us nothing of 
this, but the fragments of inscrip¬ 
tions found among its ruins show 
that it is indebted for its architec¬ 
tural splendour to the Antonines 
(138 to 180). Gerasa became the seat 
of a Christian bishop. There is no 
evidence that it was inhabited for 
any length of time by the Saracens. 
There are no traces of their architec¬ 
ture, no mosques, no inscriptions, no 
j reconstructions of old edifices, such as 
i are found in most other great cities 
in Syria. All is Roman, or at least 
ante-Islamic; every structure re¬ 
mains as the hand of the destroyer, 
or the shock of the earthquake, left 
it—ruinous and deserted. 

[From Jerash to Mezarib. The 
nearest way from Jerash to Damas¬ 
cus lies through Mezarib, whioh may 
be reached by an ancient Roman 
road to Remtheh, where the Haj road 
is joined. The way lies at first 
through a well-wooded district, which, 
however, is stony and mountainous. 
We leave Jerash by the path on the 
1. side of the stream, and wind our 
way up Wady Mujerr. Thence we 
gradually ascend to the summit of 
Jebel Kafkafa, where we obtain an 
extensive view over the green hills of 
Gilead to the W. and S.W., and the 
bare yellow desert to the E. The 
distant peaks of Jebel ed-Druse are 
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seen to the N.E. We next descend the 
long W&dy Warrta, amidst a perfect 
grove of trees. On our rt. are the 
ruins of Kubab, and farther on those 
of Idhameh by the wayside. We 
next reach Remtheh, supposed by 
Oonder to be the site of Kamoth 
Mizpeh, where Jacob and Laban 
sealed their covenant (Gen. xxxi. 48, 
49). We are inclined, however, to 
place this in the neighbourhood of 
Sftf (see below). Here we join the 
Haj road, and, passing Tuna, we 
cross Wady Zeidy, and soon after 
reach Mezarib (Bte. 38). The whole 
distance from Jerash is about 30 m., 
and the journey can be accomplished 
in one day’s hard riding. 

From Bemtheh a road leads N.E. 
to Der’a (Rte. 38), from which it is 
about 10 m. distant.] 

[From Jerash to Jerusalem the 
most direct route lies through Salt, 
from which it is distant 25 m. The 
road leads straight through the heart 
of the mountains of Gilead. We 
pass on the way Tekitteh, which lies 
embowered in groves of olive-trees 
in an amphitheatre formed by the 
mountains. Immediately behind it 
rises Jebel Hakart to a height of 
3800 ft. above the sea, clothed to its 
summit with forest trees. The Amyris 
Gileadensis, from which the famous 
“ Balm of Gilead ” was made, is 
to be found in this neighbourhood. 
Skirting the lower slopes of Jebel 
Hakart, we next ride through a 
densely wooded district, where oaks, 
kharftbs, terebinths, and pines rise 
proudly from an undergrowth of 
arbutus, laurustinus, lentisk, and 
other shrubs, to Birmah, whence we 
descend into the valley of the Jab- 
bok, up the other side of which we 
have a long and arduous ascent. On 
crossing the Jabbok we leave the 
district of Ajldn, and enter that of 
the “ Bellea ,” which is co-terminous 
with the ancient Perasa. It is that 
region to the E. of the Jordan which 
is bounded on the N. by the Jabbok, 
on the S. by the Amon, and on the 
E. by the desert. 


The character of the soil now 
changes greatly, presenting tokens 
of the presence of red sandstone. 
We pass the ruined village of 
Alakiln on the 1., standing on a hill, 
and here and there we come upon 
signs of cultivation, though there 
appear to be no settled inhabitants 
in this district. We see many signs 
of villages, once populated, but 
now deserted and in ruins, amongst 
others that of Sihdn, which seems 
to recall some connection with 
Sihon, the kingly title of the ancient 
rulers of the Amorites. We now 
enter a beautiful park-like scenery, 
in the midst of which is the clear 
fresh spring of ’AllAn, with some 
very old ruins beside it. Soon after 
this we reach the summit of the 
pass over the mountains of Gilead. 
The peak of Jebel Jil’ad, Mount 
Gilead itself, lies on our L, and Jebel 
Osh'a on our rt. At the head of the 
pass a magnificent view opens before 
us to the S. over the mountains of 
Moab, and descending a steep hill, 
past some ruins, we plunge into a 
ravine, and soon afterwards find our¬ 
selves at Salt. The journey from 
Jerash has occupied us a little over 
7 hrs.] 

[From Gerasa to Gadara direct. 
The nearest way to Umm Keis (Ga¬ 
dara) from Jerash lies in a N.W. 
direction, and occupies two days, 
with a halt for the night at Tibneh. 
The itinerary is - 


1st Bay. 

Miles. ir. m. 

4 Jerash to Sdf . . . X 10 

17 Tibneh . .50 

21 6 10 

2nd Bay. 

7 Jeninah . . . .25 

3] Taiyibeh. . . .15 

17| 0mm Keis —Gadara . 5_10 

28 8 20 


The route has nothing of special 
interest in it, and no ancient places 
of importance are passed on the way. 
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We can only recommend this direct 
route when time is an object. The 
ruined site of Malineh lies, however, 
a little distance to the W. of the 
road between Suf and Tibneh, and 
not to the E. between SAf and el- 
Husn, as most maps place it.] 

[There is another road from Jerash 
to Umm Keis, which is more interest¬ 
ing than that just mentioned. It 
also occupies two days, and the route 
would be as follows: 


lsf Day. 

Miles. a. M. 

4 Jerash to Suf . . . 1 10 

15i El-Husn . . . . 4 30 

4 Irbid —Arbela . . I 10 

2s| 6~80 

2nd Day. 

4 Beit er-Eas —Capitolias . 1 10 
84 Abil —Abila . . .10 

3| Hebras . . .10 

10| Umm Keis . . .30 

211 iTo 


After leaving Suf the road pro¬ 
ceeds nearly due N. through a richly 
wooded and picturesque country. 

El-Husn is the principal village 
in the district of Beni ’Obeid, and it 
contains about 400 Greek Christians, 
the remainder of the population 
being Moslems. It stands on the 
slope of a mountain, and has several 
ancient wells excavated in the rock. 
Near el-Husn is a large double village, 
called Eidun, with ancient ruins. 
It is apparently the site of Dion, one 
of the cities of the Decapolis (see 
East of the Jordan, p. 298). 

Irbid is now a small village on the 
S. side of a large tell, on the summit of 
which is a modem castle. There are 
very fine Roman remains here, and 
the ancient walls around the hill are 
of a cyclopean character. They 
seem to be of far greater age than 
the Roman ruins, and are for the 
most part formed of gigantic boulders. 
Irbid is the site of Arbela, mentioned 
by Eusebius as a city of Gilead, in 
the district of Pella, and not to be 


confounded with the place of the 
same name W. of the Sea of Galilee 
(Rte. 24). 

Beit er-Rds occupies the slopes 
and summits of three low hills, and 
the ruins are very extensive. Arches 
of great size, columns, Corinthian 
and Ionic capitals, carved stone¬ 
work, and many other interesting re¬ 
mains abound, chiefly composed of 
basalt. There is a vast subterranean 
ruin, and several fine arches under¬ 
ground. Inscriptions, chiefly Naba- 
thean, are to be found among the 
ruins. This was evidently a place of 
great importance in the days of the 
Roman Empire, and it is identified 
with Capitolias, one of the cities of 
the Decapolis. 

Abil is the site of Abila, another 
of the Decapolis cities, which was 
captured by Antiochus the Great, 
along with Pella and Gadara. It 
was famous for its vineyards; but 
it must not be confounded with 
“ Abila of Lysanias,” or Abilene, 
which lay between Damascus and 
Baalbek (Rte. 39, b). 

Hebrds is the capital of the 
district of el-Kefftr&t, and is a 
very large village containing several 
Christians.] 

Continuing our route towards 
’AjlAn, we reach the miserable 
village of 

Sfif, notorious on account of the 
predatoi-y and extortionate character 
of its inhabitants. Its name seems 
to suggest the possibility of its being 
connected with the Hebrew Mizpah, 
and it may have been in this neigh¬ 
bourhood that Jacob and Laban set 
up their “heap of witness” ( Gen. 
xxxi. 23-55). In that case, we are 
near the home of Jephthah, and it 
was on the mountains above us that 
his daughter and her companions 
“ bewailed her virginity ” (Judges xi. 
29-40). 

There are three springs at SAf, 
which form the stream in the valley 
up which we have ridden from 
Jerash. On leaving Suf we ascend 
o 2 
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800 ft. to the summit of the ridge 
above it, and descend on the other 
side, past a small Christian village. 
The scenery here is very beautiful 
and romantic; and the glen down 
which we pass is wonderfully well- 
wooded. On entering the valley of 

Ajlfln, we find ourselves in one of 
the most charming spots in Pales¬ 
tine. “ Its gushing waters, its hang¬ 
ing forests, its rocky gorges, its pro¬ 
ductive gardens, its fair maidens, its 
giand old castle, its delightful climate, 
all combine to invest this valley in 
the heart of Gilead with an unrivalled 
charm ” (Land of Gilead, p. 181). 
Ajlfln itself is a large centre of popu¬ 
lation and one of the best-built vil¬ 
lages on the E. of the Jordan. The 
majority of its inhabitants are Chris¬ 
tian, only about one quarter being 
Moslem. It is the seat of a Kaima- 
kam. The village stands on the hill¬ 
side, several hundred feet above the 
valley, in a commanding and pictur¬ 
esque situation. The ruins of an old 
castle, perched on a projecting crag, 
dominate the houses. It appeal's to 
be of Saracenic origin, and until com¬ 
paratively lately was the residence of 
the Kaimakam. About 100 ft. below 
it is a copious spring, which gushes 
out of the ground under a massive 
building of great antiquity, filling a 
reservoir, 20 ft. by 10 ft., and flowing 
out thence into an ancient aqueduct. 
Close by is a handsome edifice, once 
a Christian church, but now con¬ 
verted into a mosque. Ajlfln is evi¬ 
dently the site of an ancient city of 
great importance, for in every direc¬ 
tion are signs of departed greatness. 
After a very careful investigation, we 
have come to the decided conclusion 
that here, at length, may be definitely 
placed the site of 

Ramoth-Gilead. The situation ex¬ 
actly answers to all the requirements 
of the Biblical descriptions of the 
place. “ Ajlfln ” is clearly an Arabic 
corruption of “Gilead,” and in the 
grand old castle of “ Rabfld,” which 
forms so conspicuous a feature in the 
landscape, on the top of the lofty 


hill which rises almost immediately 
behind the village, we may equally 
discern a trace of the ancient “ Ra- 
molh.” Here, then, we unhesitatingly 
place the great City of Refuge (Dent 
iv. 43; Josh. xx. 8), which was al¬ 
lotted out of the tribe of Gad to the 
Levites (ibid. xxi. 38). The most 
memorable events connected with lta- 
moth-Gilead are, however, associated 
with the names of Ahab, Jehoshaphat, 
and Jehu. It was here that the kings 
of Israel and Judah fought in alliance 
against the Syrians, when, notwith¬ 
standing the cunning manner in 
which he had disguised himself, 
Ahab, king of Israel, received hi3 
death-wound (1 Kings xxii. 1-37). 
It was here, also, that Joram his son, 
in like manner, received the wounds 
which caused his retirement to Jez 
reel (2 Kings viii. 28, 29), and here 
Jehu was anointed and proclaimed 
king. Hence he set out “in his 
chariot” to drive to Jezreel, and a 
carriage-road may easily have once 
existed the whole way from the Valley 
of Ajlfln to the Jordan, and so past 
Bethshan to Jezreel. The identifica¬ 
tion of this place, if correct, is most 
important, and we confess that we 
know of no other site which has been 
suggested that seems to us so prob¬ 
able. 

From Ajlfln we ride for about hr. 
up a steep winding path to 

Kul’at er - Rabfld, which stands 
about 4500 ft. above the Jordan, or 
3700 ft. above the Mediterranean. 
This noble old Crusading castle is a 
conspicuous landmark from almost 
every elevated portion of Galilee and 
Samaria. With a field-glass it can 
be easily distinguished from the Mur- 
hakah, at the extremity of Carmel 
(Rte. 21,»). The view from it is, there¬ 
fore, naturally fine and extensive in 
the extreme. 

Crossing a drawbridge over a broad 
moat, now dry, cut out of the living 
rock, we enter the castle by an arch¬ 
way, in which was formerly a port¬ 
cullis, and follow a winding passage 
and stairway into the central court- 
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yard. Several chambers open out of 
the passage on both sides. From the 
courtyard we ascend the great tower 
or keep, whence we obtain our glorious 
view. The massiveness and strength 
of the castle can best be surveyed 
from this coign of vantage, and we 
can see that in olden days it must 
have been virtually impregnable. 
An Arabic inscription on the walls 
ascribes its erection to Saiadin, but 
it appears to stand on the founda¬ 
tions of some far more ancient for¬ 
tress. We should regard it as being 
the real site of the Castle of Ramoth- 
Gilead, 

Descending the hill towards the 
large village of Kefrenjy, we observe, 
about halfway down, an immense 
cavern, one of the largest in Syria. 
At Kefrenjy we join the regular road 
to the Jordan, and, crossing the 
valley, proceed to the village of He- 
laweh, situated on the ridge S. of 

W&dy Yabis. In this valley was 
situated somewhere the ancient city 
of Jabesh-Gilead, but its actual iden¬ 
tification cannot be said to be yet 
satisfactorily settled. Robinson, 
Porter, and others fix it on a hill 
covered with ruins, and called by the 
Arabs ed-Deir, whilst Merrill and 
Oliphant incline to another ruin 
called Miryamin. Though now lost 
in oblivion, Jabesh-Gilead must once 
have been a very populous and im¬ 
portant place; for, on the occasion 
of its assault by the rest of the 
Israelites, as a punishment for its 
refusal to join in the war against the 
tribe of Benjamin, we are told that 
after all the males, married women, 
widows, and young children had been 
put to death, there still remained 400 
marriageable virgins who were carried 
off to be wives for the men of Benja¬ 
min (Judges xxi. 8-12). 

Afterwards Nahash, king of the 
Ammonites, besieged the city, and 
would only consent to spare its in¬ 
habitants on the cruel and degrading 
terms of putting out all their right 
eyes, " for a reproach upon all 
Israel." They were delivered by Saul 


(1 Sam. xi.) It was probably in 
grateful remembrance of this deliver¬ 
ance that, when the bodies of Saul 
and his three sons were fastened by 
t the Philistines to the walls of Beth- 
' shan, the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead went by night, carried the 
bodies to their own city, and there 
burned them and buried their bones 
(ibid, xxxi.) For this brave act 
they received the thanks of David, 
who afterwards removed the bones to 
Zelah of Benjamin (2 Sam. ii., xxi.) 

We descend from Wady Yabis in a 
N.W. direction, on the line of the old 
road to Beis&n, and pass through a 
picturesque country; and in 2 hrs. 
see to the 1. a low mound, in a nook 
among higher hills, and having 
around it on the W. and N. a narrow 
plain. On its S. side is a ravine, and 
beyond this a little strip of level 
ground. The tell is joined by a low 
neck to the hills on the E., and 
beside this neck there is a mound 
apparently formed by art. These 
mounds, and a section of the plain 
at their base, are covered with the 
ruins of 

Fella. Its modem name is Fahil, 
and it stands on a natural terrace on 
the mountain-side, 1000 ft. above the 
valley of the Jordan. Hence it is 
generally called more fully Tiibukat 
el-Fahil, or “Terrace of Fahil.” 

The ruins, though extensive, are 
not of much interest. A few columns 
are first seen as we approach from 
the N.E. On ascending the mound, 
we pass a temple or church, now 
almost prostrate, with two or three 
granite pillars in the interior. The 
surface of the mound is about 5 acres 
in extent, and is covered with the 
foundations of houses. On the south¬ 
ern side the descent to the ravine is 
steep, and here the houses seem to 
have been built in terraces. The 
fountain is at the base on the S.E., 
and near it are two columns. In the 
plain to the W. are foundations and 
ruins. There are a few excavated 
tombs on the mountain-side beyond 
the plain on the S. 
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The early history of Pella is un¬ 
known. A late writer, indeed, has 
stated that the city was built by 
Macedonian veterans from the armies 
of Alexander, who settled here under 
the Seleucidte, and named their new 
home after Pella of Macedon. But 
the earliest trustworthy record is that 
of its capture by Antioehus the Great 
in b.c. 218. It was afterwards de¬ 
stroyed by the Jews under Alexander 
Jannreus, because the inhabitants 
refused to conform to the Jewish 
rites. It was taken from the Jews 
by Pompey, and restored to its right¬ 
ful owners; and it finally became the 
head of a toparchy. Pliny mentions 
it as abounding in waters; and to 
the present day we admire the foun¬ 
tain that attracted the attention of 
the Roman naturalist. 

Pella was one of the cities of the 
Decapolis; but the chief interest of 
Pella arises from the fact that it 
formed the refuge of the Christians 
of Jerusalem during the siege of that 
city by the Romans. It afterwards 
became an episcopal city; and in the 
seventh century a great battle was 
fought here which sealed the fate of 
the Byzantine rule in Syria. Accord¬ 
ing to the Arab geographer Yakfit, 
the Greeks left 80,000 dead on the 
field. From this time Pella, or Fahil, 
as the Arabs pronounced it, appears 
to have been deserted, as there is a 
total absence of any Saracenic re¬ 
mains amongst the Byzantine ruins 
which cover the ground in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the springs. 

[From Pella we may ride across 
the Jordan to Beisan in about 24 
hrs.; but the ford is often deep and 
difficult in the spring months.] 

Descending from the terrace on 
which the ruins of Pella lie, we reach 
the Ghor, or valley of the Jordan, in 
less than an hour. It is here about 
3 m. in width, and is shut in by steep 
ridges—those on the E. being much 
the loftiest. The river itself runs in 
a ravine through the centre of the 


plain, between double banks, as at 
j Jericho (Rte. 13). 

' A march of 2 : { hrs. up the valley 
' brings us opposite the bridge called 
I Jisr cl-Mejdmi'a, where we strike the 
ancient road that led from Beisftn to 
I Gadara. Here wo turn to the rt., 
and ascend the mountain by a steep 
and difficult path. The change in 
scenery and natural products becomes 
very marked as we ascend. The dfim- 
trees, so oommon in the valley, dis¬ 
appear; and the oak and terebinth 
dot the mountain-side. The birds, 
too, are different. Instead of the 
turtle-dove, heron, and quail, we havo 
the ringdove and woodpecker. 

In less than 2 hrs. we reach 

Umm Keis, the site of renowned 
Gadara of old. 

The first historical notice of Ga¬ 
dara is its capture, along with Fella 
and other cities, by Antioehus the 
Great in b.c. 218. Twenty years 
afterwards it was taken from the 
Syrians by Alexander Janmeus after 
a siege of ten months. The Jews 
retained possession of it for some 
time; but, the city having been de¬ 
stroyed during their civil wars, it was 
rebuilt by Pompey to gratify the de¬ 
sire of one of his freedmen who was 
a Gadarene. When Gabinius, the 
proconsul of Syria, changed the con¬ 
stitution of the government of Juda-a 
by dividing the country into five dis¬ 
tricts, and placing each under the au¬ 
thority of a council, Gadara was made 
the seat of one of these councils. 

It also became the capital of a 
province which was called after its 
name; and it is the province, and 
not the city of Gadara which is 
alluded to in the Gospel accounts of 
the healing of the Gadarene demo¬ 
niacs (St. Matt. yiii. 28-34 ; St. Mark 
v. 1-18; St. Luke viii. 26-40). As 
we shall point out hereafter (Rtc. 
24), the scene of that miracle is to 
be placed on the E. shores of the Sea 
of Galilee, near the ruined site of 
Kersa, at the mouth of W4dy Semakh, 
where probably stood in the time of 
. Christ the Gadarene town of Gcrgcta. 
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Gadara was captured by Vespasian 
on the outbreak of the war with the 
Jews, all its inhabitants massacred, 
and the town itself, with its villages, 
reduced to ashes. It was at this time 
one of the most important cities E. 
of the Jordan, and is even called by 
Josephus the capital of Persea. At 
a later period it was the seat of 
a bishopric. There is no appear¬ 
ance of its having been inhabited 
subsequently to the Mohamedan con¬ 
quest. 

The Enins of Gadara are very in¬ 
teresting. The principal street can 
still be traced by fragments of columns 
and remains of its great colonnade. 
There are two Theatres, one in a fair 
state of preservation, with twelve 
rows of seats perfect for three-quarters 
of the way round, and with six lower 
rows nearly destroyed; the other 
about 300 yds. away from the former, 
but in a much greater state of dilapi¬ 
dation. But "the most important and 
striking feature of the remains of 
Gadara is the enormous quantity of 
Tombs with which the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood is honeycombed. Many of 
these tombs have massive stone doors 
which still swing on their hinges. 
The inhabitants of Umm Keis dwell 
in these tombs, as the demoniacs did 
in the days of Christ; and, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of some travel¬ 
lers, they are almost as danger¬ 
ous to passers by as were their an¬ 
cient predecessors. More than two 
hundred stone sarcophagi have 
been taken out of these tombs, 
and now lie scattered about among 
the ruins of the ancient city. 
The natives use them, as well as 
some of the uninhabited tombs, as 
granaries. 

Umm Keis stands on a lofty pro¬ 
jecting spur between the gorge of the 
Yarmuk and Wady Araba, above 
which it stands 1500 ft. high. The 
Yarmuk of the Jews is the Hieromax 
of the Greeks, and the Sheriat el- 
Mandhur of the Arabs. The Man- 
dhfir tribe of Bedouin, from whom 
the river takes its name, are a peace¬ 
ful tribe of agriculturists. 


[Prom Gadara to Nawa (Rte. 38) 
is about 35 m., and the journey can 
be accomplished in one day with a 
good horse. 

The principal places on the road 
are Fik (see Rte. 21), Shdfiyeh, 
Jibnin, Hetin, Kefr el-Ma, Jamleh, 
Naf’a, Beit Akkar, and Tsil. 

Kefr el-Ma is a large and flourish¬ 
ing viEage, with stone houses, stand¬ 
ing on the summit of the W. bank of 
the river Rukk&d, which forms the 
W. boundary of the district of Jaulan. 
To the S. is a good spring, surrounded 
by ancient ruined remains. This 
may be the site of Alima, mentioned 
in 1 Macc. v. Schumacher found a 
Phoenician altar and statue here. 

Jamleh lies on the farther slopes of 
the Rukk&d, and has in its neighbour¬ 
hood several dolmens and sacred 
circles. It appears to be a place of 
vast antiquity. To the E. of Naf’a 
are the ruins of a large khan. 

Beit Akkar stands on the ’ Alldn , 
a river which retains in its name the 
ancient Golan, and it is possible that 
the extensive ruins at this site may 
be those of the great City of Refuge 
(Deut . iv. 43; Josh. xx. 8), though 
Schumacher prefers the claims of 
Sahem ej-Jaulan, a large village 
about 2 m. S.E. of Beit Akkar, and 
containing many interesting and im¬ 
portant remains (see Across the Jor¬ 
dan, pp. 53-60, 91-99. This work 
is recommended as a useful book of 
reference for travellers in the Jaulan). 

Tsil is an important village, con¬ 
taining an exclusively Moslem popu¬ 
lation, who bear a bad name for 
thieving propensities. It stands 
1720 ft. above the sea, on the edge of 
the Hauran district. There is an 
interesting old mosque here, in the 
S.E. corner of which is a curious 
tower, with basaltic columns, of ap¬ 
parently very ancient date. Large 
slabs of basalt lie across the tops of 
the capitals, and on these the walls 
of the tower are built. Tsil is about 
6 m. from Nawa.] 

There is a direct road from Gadara 
, to Tiberias by the Jisr el-Mejftmi’a; 
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but most visitors will prefer to visit 
the 

Warm Springs of Amatha, which 
lie on the opposite bank of the Var- 
muk, and are reached by a steep 
path down a glen to the N. of Urnm 
Keis. A Boman road once led from 
Gadara to the hot springs. These 
are eight in number, some of them 
several miles up the valley; but the 
principal and most copious, four in 
number, are congregated close to¬ 
gether, at a place called cl-Hamma. 
Their temperatures are 115°, 103°, 
!)2°, and 83° F. respectively; and 
they are all sulphur springs. The 
hottest is called Hainmdm esh- Sheikh, 
or “the Principal Bath,’’ and is the 
lowest of the four in the valley. It 
bubbles up in a basin about 40 ft. 
in circumference and 5 ft. in depth, 
enclosed by dilapidated walls. The 
water is eo hot that the hand cannot 
be kept in it for any length of time; 
it deposits on the stones a yellow 
sulphureous crust, which is esteemed 
by the Arabs a sovereign remedy 
in certain disorders to which their 
camels are subject. Adjoining this 
basin are remains of arched buildings, 
doubtless a Boman bath. 

Three m. up the valley to the E. 
is another hot spring, as large as the 
three hottest at el-Hamma. The 
spot where this spring lies is a plain, 
called Mkaibeh, about 1 m. long by 
i m. wide. The water from the 
spring flows over it in many streams, 
rendering the spot a very paradise. 
A magnificent grove of gigantic palm- 
trees flourishes here, and the under¬ 
growth is a perfect jungle. About 
1 m. still farther E. is a pool, called 

Birket el-’Ardis, or “ the Bride’s 
Pool.” It is a beautiful little lake of 
cool, sweet water, affording a great 
contrast to the hot sulphur-springs 
below. Ducks and water-fowl abound 
here. 

Bemains of ancient buildings are 
scattered over the plains between the 
river and the cliffs, and luxuriant 
herbage covers the plains. The 
“Baths of Amatha,’ or Gadara, as 


they were sometimes called, were 
1 esteemed by the Bomans as second 
only to those of Baue. 

There is no reason why they should 
not again recover their reputation, 
when the country is blessed with 
more favourable circumstances than 
i those which now exist. 

A handsome little Theatre appears 
I to have stood on a hill in front of the 
town. It faced N.E., and had twenty 
rows of seats, of which fourteen rows 
are now perfect. A series of columns 
stood on the side facing the town, 
and a flight of steps led up to the 
theatre. 

Passing down the gorge of the 
river, we see traces of the old Homan 
road from Tiberias to the baths; and 
presently we reach a ruined site, 
called Yugneh, with a spring beside 
it. About 2 m. farther on is another 
ruin, named ed-Dmodr, or “the 
Little Convent; ’’ and after crossing 
a narrow plain we come to an old 
ruined bridge over the Jordan, about 
1 in. S. of the place where it flows 
out of the Sea of Galilee. The river 
here is generally fordable; and, cross¬ 
ing it, we join the main road from 
Beisftn to Tiberias see Bte. 19). 
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ROUTE 18. 

NABEOS TO HAIFA, BV OESABEA. 


1 st Day. 

Miles. H. M. 

7J Nablds to Samaria . . 3 10 

6 ’Anebta] . . . 1 40 

_9J Baka . , . . 3 40 

33_ 6J50 

2nd Day. 

11£ Caesarea . . . . 3 15 

8 Zimmarin . . . 3 30 

19i 5~45 

3rd Day. 

6 Tanturah— Dor . . 1 40 


S| Athlit —Castellum Fere- 

grinomm . . . 1 30 

11 Haifa—(Rte. 21, n.) . 3 0 

33J 6JL0 

This is a very interesting route, 
and can easily be accomplished in 
3 days. On each day the baggage 
can be sent direct by a shorter route 
than we ourselves take. 

(For the road from Nablfis to 
Samaria, and a description of the 
latter place, see Rte. 20, b.) 

We leave Samaria by the ruins of 
the ancient gateway at the end of the 
colonnade, and proceed westward 
down the declivity to the plain which 
sweeps round the side of the hill. 
On looking back we see to advantage 
the noble site of Samaria, now ter- 
raoed with vineyards and cornfields. 
The hills on the N. have a rich look, 
almost covered with olive-groves. In 


J hr. we enter the Valley of Shechem, 
which here takes the name of Wctdy 
Hha'ir (“ the Valley of Barley ”). It 
has lost much of its beauty, though 
a little stream still murmurs through 
an olive-grove. Ramin is on the rt., 
perched on the side of a rocky hill. 
The path follows the banks of the 
stream ; and we notice traces of 
the Roman road whieh connected 
Neapolis, Sebaste, and Caesarea. 
Cornfields, a couple of mills, and a 
few old olives, form the only varieties 
from the time we enter the glen till 
we reach ’ Anebta , 50 min. down it. 
This village is built among rocks on 
the rt. bank, and there are numerous 
caves and excavations, proving the 
antiquity of the site. There is 
another little village called Kefr 
Lebad, high up on the 1. bank, about 
20 min. distant from ’Anebta. The 
road here branches: one branch 
strikes to the rt. over the ridge, 
across W&dy Mussin, and over 
another ridge to ’Attil, distant about 
2 hrs., and thence to Bdka is 1 hr. 
more. The road is steep and diffi¬ 
cult. The other runs down the valley 
to the plain, and, though somewhat 
longer, it may be got over in the same 
time. 

After we leave the gardens and 
groves of ’Anebta, Wady Sha’ir be¬ 
comes bleak : a few cornfields are 
seen among the thistles in the bed, 
and on each side are stony slopes 
rising into rounded hills. The plain 
soon opens in front, and the valley ex¬ 
pands towards it. The old road is in 
places perfect, running along the rt. 
bank. 

After 1| hr. we pass Denndbeh, a 
mile to our 1. on high ground, and 
Till Keram is seen about another 
mile farther W., overlooking the 
plain (Rte. 11). 

We now leave the valley, and, 
crossing low spurs, wc reach 
Shmveikeh in ]- hr. This again is 
an ancient site, and was probably 
called Shocoh in the times of the 
Israelites, like its namesake in the 
tribe of Judah (see Rte. 10, h). The 
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“ Samaritan Chronicle ” calls it 
Suchah. i 

A short distance farther on we pass ! 
ruins of considerable extent, scattered j 
over a tell to the 1., called Kefr Sib. : 
About 2 m. W. of it, on a tell in the 
plain, stands KakOn (Ete. 11). 

Crossing the rich vale at the mouth 
of Wftdy Mussin, up which we look to 
the olive-clad hills round Attil and 
l>cir el-Ohusiln, about a mile to the 
E., we ascend a ridge crowned by two 
villages, Zeita on the rt., and Jett on 
the 1., on the summit of a hill. Both \ 
are evidently ancient sites, for Zeita 
has tombs to the E., and two sacred | 
places to the S., whilst at Jett have 
been found several caves, and a vault 
of Boman or early Byzantine work. 
Many ancient cisterns are scattered 
about on the rocky plateau, and in 
the courtyard of a house is an old 
capital of white marble. Two bronze 
ltoman lamps of curious design were 
found here in 1874. The whole ap¬ 
pearance of the scarped and levelled 
hill indicates the site of an old and 
strong city. 

The two villages of Baka stand on 
rising ground on the N. side of a j 
smiling vale ; the eastern is only a | 
small hamlet, but the western is a > 
large and flourishing village. Here 
wc encamp for the night. We are 
now on the main north road from 
Jaffa to Acre. With the exception 
of a few ancient wells and cisterns 
there is nothing here to denote an 
old site. We should notice the rich¬ 
ness of the Plain of Sharon, on the 
borders of which our camp is pitched, 
and contrast with it the rude and 
uncivilised appearance of the in¬ 
habitants. 

From Baka the luggage is sent 
direct to Zimmarin, whilst we our¬ 
selves strike W. across the plain. 
Sharon has always been pasture-land 
since “ Shitrai the Sharonite ” fed 
the herds of King David (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 29). Isaiah gave it as one of 
the marks of restored Israel that 
“ Sharon ” should “ be a fold of 
flocks ” (Isa. lxv. 10). This plain 


is less fertile than that of Pliilistia, 
but it produces more luxuriant herb¬ 
age ; and it is more picturesque, 
owing to the remnants of forests 
which once clothed it, and which 
were noted in Strabo’s time. The 
sandy downs along the coast are 
thinly covered with shrubbery; and 
the plain is here and there furrowed 
by streams having marshy banks 
covered with thickets of canes. 

The beauty of Sharon seems to 
have been proverbial in ancient times. 
Isaiah speaks of the “ ornaments of 
Carmel and Sharon” (Isa. xxv. 2); 
and Solomon makes the 11 rose of 
Sharon ” the type of beauty (Cant. 
ii. 1). 

What this rose wa3 is uncertain, 
and many various conjectures have 
been made concerning it. We our¬ 
selves are inclined to identify it with 
the Cistus, or rook-rose, whioh, 
i though not actually abounding on 
1 the plain itself, is yet to be found in 
the season growing luxuriantly every- 
i where on the slopes of the hills 
which run down into the plain. It is 
the only thing approaching a rose 
which we have been able to find 
there. 

After a 3 hrs. rather weary ride 
across the plain we reach 

| C1E8AREA, 

! now called Kaisarieh. On no ac¬ 
count must any visitor spend the 
I night either here or at the bridge 
I over the Zerka (see below), both 
i places being malarious and dangerous 
j in the highest degree. A colony of 
i Bosniak Moslems settled here in 1883, 

| having fled from their native country 
I when it was annexed to Austria; but 
they have been decimated by malarial 
! fever, and will probably in time be- 
. come extinct. Meanwhile, they have 
| succeeded in disfiguring the grand old 
I ruins of Ciesarea, erecting their 
i modem red-tiled dwellings in the 
[ midst of the ancient remains, and, 
l in many cases, actually converting 
some half-ruined relic of former 
grandeur into a motley and incon- 
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gruous compound, half antique, half walls can be traced, in some parts by 
new. the wall itself, in others by mounds 

It is strange that so few travellers in which have been formed by sand and 
Palestine visit Caesarea and Athlit, earth accumulating on the walls, 
which undoubtedly possess finer j Only at the extreme S.W. end have 
Crusading ruins and more interest- all traces of the wall been lost. A 
ing remains than are to be found ! sea-wall is also visible in places from 
anywhere else in the Holy Land the N.W. comer as far as the har- 
proper. bour. Close to this comer the two 

The existing ruins of Cwsarea are ' aqueducts (see below) enter the town, 
of two periods—(1) Roman, (2) Cru- the low-level being 50 yds. E. of 
sading. We will consider them in ! the high-level. By the entrance of 
order. the low-level aqueduct are to be seen 



1. Roman remains. These may be the foundations of a tower 25 ft. 
classed as follows: Walls, theatre, square. 

hippodrome, mole, temple, and aque- (6) The Theatre stood at the S.W. 
ducts. comer of the Roman tower, and was 

(o) Walls. The space enclosed by subsequently transformed into a for- 
the Roman walls is 1600 yds. long tress. A semicircular construction 
from N. to S., and 900 yds. broad from of masonry is enclosed in an area 
E. to W. The walls extended in the formed by a mound and ditch reach- 
form of an irregular segment of a ing to the beach on either side. The 
circle, from a mole on the seashore diameter is 561 ft.; the mound is 
to the N. as far as a jetty to the S. j 100 ft. thick, and reaches to the 
of the town, the distance between the | height of from 20 to 25 ft. above the 
two moles along the coast being just j bottom of the ditch, which is 76 ft. 
a mile in length. The line of the broad. The entrance is by a cause- 
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way 38 ft. broad crossing the ditch, 
and a gate with flanking towers once 
stood here, the foundations of which 
are still visible. The enclosure con¬ 
tains an area of at least 3d acres in 
extent, and could have accommodated 
about 20,000 people. This is doubt¬ 
less the theatre mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. xv. 9, 6). The whole 
is much overgrown, and needs exca¬ 
vation. 

(c) The Hippodrome is a sunken 
level space surrounded by a mound, 
and situated just inside the S.E. curve 
of the Boman wall. It is 1056 ft. 
long from N. to S., and 264 ft. broad 
from E. to W. The floor is 20 ft. 
below the top of the mounds. In 
the middle of the area lie three blocks 
of fine red granite, each forming 
the segment of a truncated cone. 
Originally they constituted a conical 
pillar, 7 ft. 6 in. high, 5 ft. 8 in. 
diameter at the base, and 4 ft. 
diameter at the top ; the whole stand¬ 
ing on a square granite base of 7 ft. 
side, and 1 ft. 6 in. high. Near these 
is another granite block, broken into 
three pieces, but, when whole, mea¬ 
suring 34 ft. long by 4 ft. 10 in. 
broad. Marks of cutting are to be 
seen on the pillars, evidently caused 
by unsuccessful attempts which have 
been made to convert them into mill¬ 
stones. 

(d) The Mole, mentioned by 
Josephus, stood on the S. of the 
harbour, and is doubtless the long 
reef which runs into the sea 160 yds. 
from the shore, upon which stand the 
remains of el-Kul’ah, the castle of 
the Crusaders. Under the present 
tower are two columns of red granite 
9 ft. long and 4 ft. in diameter; also 
a fine granite block 6 ft. 5 in. x 6 ft. 

6 in. x 3 ft. 3 in., and having a hole 
at each corner 6 in. in diameter, j 
These are perhaps the remains of the 1 
Steles which stood upon the Roman j 
mole. 

On the W., below the castle, is a i 
double tesselated pavement, clearly 
the remains of Roman work. ! 

(e) The Temple, built by Herod in . 
honour of Caesar, stood on an emi- ; 


nencc near the harbour, and was 
of white stone. The foundations of 
this have been discovered immedi¬ 
ately to the N. of the Crusading 
' cathedral. Further excavation is 
needed to determine the form and 
dimensions of this temple. 

(f) The Aqueducts which supplied 
the ancient city were very fine. 
There were two—one low-level, the 
other high-level. The low-level aque¬ 
duct started from the Jisr ez-Zerka 
(see below), the river Zerka having 
been dammed up to raise the water 
to a sufficient height, and a wall 
having been built across the marshes 
on the N. of the river, to confine the 
spread of the water on that side. At 
its commencement the aqueduct is 
rook-cut and open at the top; but 
afterwards it is vaulted over, and is 
of masonry work, the channel being 
lined with very hard cement. The 
total length of this aqueduct is 3 m. 
in a straight course. The high-level 
aqueduct is a far more important 
work, and bears evidence of two 
periods of construction. It starts 
from a spring near Subbarin (sec 
below), and has a total length of 
j over eight miles. It crosses the 
Zerka by a low bridge, just below 
Miamas (see below). It here divides 
into two parts, and crosses a marsh 
; upon arches; the nature of the ground 
i not admitting of foundations suffi- 
{ ciently strong to bear the whole weight 
I of water in one channel. After 
crossing the marsh, the two parts 
again unite. It passes through the 
low limestone ridge separating the 
plain from the shore, by a tunnel 
about i m. in length, and about 
30 ft. beneath the surface in its 
ileepestpart. Well staircases are cut 
in the rock for the purpose of reach¬ 
ing the water. After passing through 
this ridge, the aqueduct turns due 
south, and runs along the shore for 
about a mile. About 2 m. N. 
of Caisai'ea it crosses the low-levei 
aqueduct, and enters the town W. of 
it. The aqueducts date from the 
Herodian period. 
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2. Crusading remains. These | 
consist of walls, castle, cathedral, ! 
chnrch, and harbour. i 

(a) Walls. The space enclosed 
within the Crusading walls is less , 
than one-tenth of that within the 
Eoman enceinte , being 600 yds. long 
by 250 yds. wide, or about 30 acres 
in extent. In shape the walls are 
nearly rectangular; they are built i 
of small masonry, 9 ft. thick, set in , 
very hard cement. They have a 
great number of buttresses, from 30 
to 50 ft. long, and from 20 to 20 ft. 
wide. A sloping scarp was added 
at a later period, the wall being 
built in 1218, and the scarp con¬ 
structed in 1251. There was a 
covered way, 13 ft. wide, behind the 
wall; in the middle of the N. wall 
was a tower; in the E. wall a tower, 
a postern, and a main entrance; and 
in the S. wall a gate. A ditch ran 
outside the walls, 38 ft. in width on 
the E. side, and 33£ ft. on the N. 
and S. A great part of the wall has 
been destroyed or hidden by the 
building operations of the Bosniak 
colonists, and it is difficult now to 
investigate the Crusading remains 
inside. 

(b) The Castle consists of a rect¬ 
angular building, a keep in two 
storeys, a tower at the end of the 
reef, and an outer fortification on 
the S. It was separated from the 
tower by a ditch 53 ft. broad. The 
outer wall enclosed an area 59 ft. 
broad from N. to S., and 142 ft. long 
from E. to W. The N. wall is 
washed by the sea, and is in fairly 
good preservation. Pillars and shafts 
are to be seen built into the wall to 
strengthen its construction. They ' 
are of two kinds — some of red granite 
and some of grey, whilst a few marble 
shafts are visible. The columns prob¬ 
ably belong to the Eoman period, 
and were utilised for their present 
purpose by the Crusaders. The Keep 
has walls 14 j ft. thick, and measures 
33 ft. square inside. The first floor 
is 40 ft. above the sea; the second 
was nearly 70 ft. above this; the 
wall standing to the height of the 


first floor on three sides. On the S. 
it is 27 ft. higher, and two windows 
are visible. Steps lead up to the 
first floor on the N. The rib of the 
groined roof still remains in the S.W. 
angle, supported on a corbel with a 
human head. Another rib projects 
close to the E. side of the E. window 
on the S. wall. In the N.W. corner 
is a shaft leading down to the lower 
storey, which was a cistern, or a 
dungeon. A staircase exists in the 
S. wall, and probably led up to the 
roof. 

The tower on the reef is almost 
entirely destroyed. It measured 43 ft. 
E. and W., and 66 ft. N. and S. in¬ 
side, the walls being 6 ft. thick. Its 
distance from the keep is 152 ft. A 
wall connected the two, and there 
was a series of vaults. The outer 
fortification on the S. has a sea-gate 
and a curious triangular vault at the 
junction with the S.wall of the keep. 
A fine capital of white marble lies in 
the vault W. of the keep, close to the 
tesselated pavement. It was prob¬ 
ably here that the palace of the 
Eoman governor stood, and in these 
lower storeys was the dungeon where 
St. Paul was kept a prisoner. Here 
the apostle held his memorable in¬ 
terview with Felix (Acts xxiv.), and 
afterwards with Festus and Agripjja 
(ibid, xxv., xxvi.) The tesselated pave¬ 
ment may even be a part of “ Herod’s 
judgment-hall ” (ibid, xxiii. 35). 

(c) The Cathedral stood on an 
eminence directly E. of the castle, 
and consisted of a nave and two 
aisles, with three apses on the E. 
The nave was 24 ft. wide, the aisles 
being each 17 ft. The floor of the 
cathedral consisted of white marble 
set in cement. Two vaultB exist 
beneath, the one filled up, the other 
perfect, each measuring about 65 ft. 
by 12 ft. Very little now remains of 
this once magnificent cathedral, but 
four buttresses are to be seen at the 
W. end, 18 ft. deep, 6 ft. broad, and 
50 ft. high. 

(d) The Church. The remains of 
a church are to be seen on another 
eminence near the N.E. corner of the 
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harbour. It is about 18 ft. wide, as 
shown by the remnants of walls left 
standing to the height of about 15 ft. 
The walls are 5 ft. thick. 

(, e ) The Harbour is flanked by the 
castle reef on the S. and a jetty on 
the N., composed chiefly of columns. 
About seventy of these columns lie 
side by side in the water, forming a 
pier some 200 ft. long. The sea-wall 
appears to be of two dates, which prob¬ 
ably correspond to those of the wall 
and scarp mentioned above. A very 
large quantity of marble pillars and 
other fine stone remains have been 
removed from Cesarea for building 
purposes to Jaffa and Acre, and it is 
now almost impossible to estimate 
the importance and magnificence of 
this once famous city, both in the 
Homan and Crusading times. 

History of Casarea. The rise of 
C®sareawas sudden, its history brief, 
and its fall rapid and complete. 
Until the time of Herod the Great 
nothing existed here but a small 
castle, called Strato’s Tower, guard¬ 
ing an insignificant landing-place. 
Herod's object in choosing this site 
was to cultivate a closer acquaint¬ 
ance, both politically and commer¬ 
cially, with Rome. Hence he dedi¬ 
cated it to the Roman emperor under 
the title of Ccesarea Sebaste. It was 
also called “ Cssarea Stratonis,” 
“CasareaJPatestin®,” and “Casarea 
super Mare.” Herod spent twelve 
years in the construction of the city, 
and spared no trouble nor expense to 
enrich it with everything that could 
contribute to commercial prosperity, 
magnificence, luxury, and amuse¬ 
ment. Besides building the massive 
mole and breakwater, and laying out 
a complete system of drainage, he 
erected a theatre, an amphitheatre, 
a hippodrome, and a costly and 
beautiful temple, which he dedicated 
to Cffisar himself. Essentially Gen- | 
tile as the city thus was, Ctesarea 
formed an appropriate scene for the | 
conversion of the first convert (Acts x.) ; 
Hither came Philip after the bap¬ 
tism of the Ethiopian eunuch (ibid. ' 


[ ix. 40) ; and hence, after a cap- 
: tivity of two years’ duration, Paul 
■ set out on his voyage to Rome (ibid. 
| xxiii. 33-xxvii. 2). Here Herod 
1 Agrippa, the grandson of the founder 
: of the oity, met his tragical death 
after the scene in his palace so 
j dramatically desoribed ibid. xii. 19- 
! 23. 

The dissensions between the Jews 
j and Greeks of Casarea led to a general 
j massacre of the former, when 20,000 
Jews were slaughtered in the streets 
of the city (Jos. Wars ii. 17). This 
was the cause of the outbreak of the 
war which terminated in the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem and the disper¬ 
sion of the Jews. In 95 a.d. a coun¬ 
cil was held here, Cssarea being at 
the time the seat of an archbishopric. 
Origen fled hither from Alexandria; 
and here Eusebius was archbishop 
from 315 to j 318, C®sarea, accord¬ 
ing to some "authorities, being his 
native place. Procopius, the histo¬ 
rian, was born here in the beginning 
of the sixth century, and in 548 the 
Jews and Samaritans united together 
to attack the Christians of this city 
In 638 Caesarea was captured by Abu 
Obeida, and remained in the hands 
of the Moslems until Baldwin I. took 
it in 1102. Saladin retook it in 1187, 
and it was recaptured by the Cru¬ 
saders in 1191. It had then lost all 
its former glory. The walls, towers, 
houses, and public buildings had 
been destroyed by command of Sala¬ 
din, and the Crusaders found the 
city deserted and desolate (Addison, 
Knights Templars, ch. vii.) 

During their occupation of Cssarea, 
the Pranks greatly restored and 
strengthened the city, but in 1265 
it was surprised and taken by Ben- 
doedar, better known as Bibars. He 
made a forced march during the 
night, and in the early morning dawn 
his troops descended into the ditch 
by means of ropes and ladders, and 
climbed the walls with iron hooks 
and spikes; they burst open the 
gates, massacred the sentinel, and 
planted the standard of the Prophet 
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on the ramparts, before the inhabit¬ 
ants were fully aroused from sleep. 
The castle, however, was too well 
fortified for a surprise, and the garri¬ 
son was by this time thoroughly on 
the alert. Bibars, therefore, planted 
huge catapults and cross-bows on 
the tower of the cathedral, and shot 
arrows, darts, and stones upon the 
battlements of the castle. The gar¬ 
rison held out a long time, and, at 
length, during a dark winter’s night, 
the soldiers succeeded in making their 
escape. Next morning the Moslems 
passed into the castle, sacked and 
pillaged the place, and levelled its 
fortifications with the dust. Bibars 
with his own hands assisted in the 
demolition. From that time the 
history of Caesarea was over. 

We now proceed in a N.E. direc¬ 
tion, following roughly the course 
of the high-level aqueduct, and after 
4 j m. we come to 

Miamas, immediately to the E. of 
which are the dams of the Zerka (see 
above). They are now broken and 
useless, but sufficient yet remains to 
denote their former solidity and ex¬ 
cellence. At Miam&s are the remains 
of a handsome Boman Theatre, which 
has evidently been converted later 
into a fortress. The interior dia¬ 
meter of the arena was 120 ft.; the 
exterior, 195 ft. The vomitories 
are gone, but the passage behind 
them remains, and is 11 ft. wide. 
The seats have been entirely de¬ 
stroyed, as well as part of the outer 
wall. Several vaults have been built 
in the S.W. corner, and a small 
square tower stands on one of the 
vomitories. The tower measures 
22 ft. by 19 ft.outside; the battlements 
are 36 ft. from the ground, and the 
lower storey is 15 ft. high. 

The Zerka , called by Strabo and 
Pliny “ the Crocodile River," still 
justifies its ancient name, for a few 
crocodiles exist to this day in its 
swamps. They are, however, rarely 
seen. This river, surrounded in parts 
by jungles of reeds and canes, is prob¬ 


ably identical with the river Kanah 
(i.e. “reedy”), which formed the 
boundary-line between the tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Josh. xvi. 
8, xvii. 9). Some, indeed, identify 
the Kanah with Nahr el-Akhdar 
(“ the Green River ”), a small stream 
S. of Csssarea; but the Zerka (“ the 
Blue River ”) is the most prominent 
river in the district, and would seem 
to suggest itself as the most natural 
boundary. 

We now begin to wind up the hill¬ 
side, and in due course reach 

Zimmarin, a very flourishing and 
prosperous Jewish colony, liberally 
supported by Baron Edmond Roths- 
ohild, of Paris, and called by the 
Jews "Zichron Takob" — i.e. “the 
Memory of James,” in memorial of 
Baron James Rothschild, the father 
of its patron. The colonists are 
principally Roumanian Jews, who 
migrated hither in the year 1882, 
under the auspices of the Central 
Jewish Colonisation Society of Rou- 
mania. They suffered terrible hard¬ 
ships at first, owing to difficulties 
put into their way by the Turkish 
Government; and at one time the 
whole colony was in great danger of 
actually being annihilated by starva¬ 
tion, for they were left stranded in 
Haifa absolutely penniless. Thanks, 
however, to the kindly intervention 
and support of Mr. Laurence Oliphant 
in the first instance, and of Baron 
E. Rothschild afterwards, their suffer¬ 
ings were surmounted, and they are 
now one of the most prosperous 
Jewish colonies in Palestine. 

Comfortable accommodation can be 
obtained here for the night; and the 
Administrator or his coadjutors will 
always receive visitors most courte¬ 
ously, and enable them to inspect 
the various objects and departments 
of interest. 

From Zimmarin we descend the 
mountain by an excellent carriage- 
road, and emerge on to the plain 
close to an Arab village called el- 
Fureidis, or “the Little Paradise.” 
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There is little now, except its situation, 
to justify the name which it bears. 

We now once more cross the Plain 
of Sharon westward, and, passing 
through the low limestone ridge be¬ 
tween the plain and the sea-coast by 
a remarkable ancient road cut through 
the solid rock, we next reach 

Tanturah, a small seaport for 
coasting-vessels. There is nothing 
in the village itself to attract our 
attention, but, about 300 yds. to the 
X. of it are the ruins of ancient Dor 
(see Josh. xi. 2, xii. 23, xvii. 11; 
Judges i. 27; 1 lungs iv. 11). 
Though allotted to the tribe of 
Manasseh, Dor does not appear to 
have actually been possessed by the 
Israelites, who were unable to expel 
its Phoenician inhabitants. This is 
the most southerly point at which 
Phoenicia had settlements upon the 
coast. The present ruins consist of 
a tower, a mound, a harbour, a 
colonnade, a cistern, a causeway, and 
rock-cut tombs. 

1. The Tower is Crusading, and its 
present height is 40 ft., the base 
measuring 40 ft. by 20 ft. It formed 
the corner of a fortress, and the founda- 
t ions of another corner are visible near. 
The remains of a circular staircase 
can be seen on the S. side of the 
tower; and on the E. face is a pointed 
arch about half-way up the wall. 

2. The Mound is the site of the 
town itself, and is about 200 yds. 
long. It is covered with broken 
masonry and with fragments of 
pottery and glass. At the point 
where the tower stands the mound 
is 20 ft. high, so that the top of the 
tower is just 60 ft. above the level of 
the sea. 

3. The Colonnade is on the edge 
of the mound near the sea. The 
bases and capitals are of rough 
Byzantine, in imitation of Ionic, and 
apparently date back to the fifth 
century. The diameter of the shafts 
is 3 ft. 

4. The Harbour is N. of the tower. 
There are ten columns lying on the 
ground, about 1 ft. G in. in diameter. 


i 5. The Cistern, called “el-Han 
I nftneh,” stands E. of the causeway; 
it is nearly 30 ft. square, but is now 
in a ruined condition. 

0. The Causeway stretches E. of 
l the tower for about j m. Nine granite 
! columns are to be seen on one side; 

. they were apparently arranged in sets 
of three each, and may probably have 
been intended as milestones to mark 
the ninth Roman mile from Cirsa- 
| rea. 

7. The Rock Tombs are to be found 
| both N. and S. of the ruins. Some 
of them are interesting, especially 
j one between the tower and the 
1 modern village, the entrance to which 
is down a long passage descending 
by steps from a door, square, with an 
arch outside. The chamber itself has 
twelve kokim —viz. five on the 1., four 
on the rt., and three at the back. In 
the four corners are four small square 
chambers, each intended for two 
i bodies. 

j There is little known of the history 
of Tantftrah, or Dor, beyond its casual 
' mention in the passages above quoted. 

| In the year 217 b.c. it successfully 
| resisted a siege by Antiochus. It 
! was again besieged in 139 b.c. by 
Antiochus VII. Pompey accorded 
it self-government in 64 n.c. 
Gabinius rebuilt it in 56 b.c. It 
became an episcopal city, but soon 
fell into decay. During the Crusades 
it seems to have played an unim¬ 
portant part, having been over¬ 
shadowed by its more illustrious 
neighbours on either side—CseRarea 
j and Castellum Peregrinorum (Athlit). 

' The low rocky ridge which com¬ 
mences near Tantftrah and runs N. 
almost to the point of Carmel, is de¬ 
serving of notice as having afforded 
special protection both to Dor and 
Athlit from inland attack. The ridge 
| has been in some places excavated as 
1 a quarry; in others it has been inter¬ 
sected by road or aqueduct; and in 
others, again, the sides have been 
cut away, leaving the centre as a 
j wall. Between this ridge and the 
mountains is a fertile plain, averag- 
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lug a mile in width, and dotted with 
olive-groves. There are no villages 
in it, bat several are on the declivities 
above it. Setting oat northward, we 
follow the line of the ancient road 
close to the western base of the 
ridge, in which we observe extensive 
quarries, probably used for the con¬ 
struction of Dor and Casarea. In 
i hr. we have the village of Kefr ! 

Lam on the top of the rocks to the rt. 

Beside it is a square castle-like 
structure, occupying a strong posi¬ 
tion. 

The Crusaders called it Caper¬ 
naum, and appear to have confused 
it most absurdly with the city on the 
Sea of Galilee (see Itin. Rio. IV. 12; 

Betyj. of Jud. 1163). Close to Kefr 
Lam we see Surafend, similarly 
situated, but encompassed by fig- : 

orchards. To the 1. there is here a ROUTE 19. 

fertile strip of land, in which are i 

some groups of palm-trees. In 50 | hablCs io nazabeih, by bethshax 
min. more we reach Athlit. axd jezbeel. 


(For a description of the magnifi¬ 
cent ruins of Athlit, and for the road 
between here and Haifa, see Bte. 
21, n.) 


1st Dai/. 

Miles. 

9 Nablus to ’Ain Far’ah 
3| Tubas —Thebei 
2 Teyasir —Tirzah . 

15 Beisan— Bethshan-- 
Scythopolis . 


2nd Day. 

11 ’Ain Jalftd — Well of 

Harod . . .30 

2 Zer’ain —Jezred . . 35 
16 Nazareth , . 5 30 


This route has hitherto been very 
little frequented by travellers; but, 
for those who have already visited 
Samaria from Nablus, it ofifers several 
features of the greatest interest. It 
involves a couple of days’ rather 
heavy riding; though, for those who 
have tents and can afford the time, 
the j ourney might be divided into three 
easy stages. In this case, the first 
night would be spent at Khurbet 
Kfi’aun or Khurbet el-Mujedd’a; 
and the second night at ’Ain Jalud. 


[Syria and Palestine —xii. 91.] 
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There are gogd catuping-grounds and 
abundance of water at all three local¬ 
ities ; but the necessary provisions 
would have to be obtained beforehand, 
at Nablfis and Beisftn respectively. 

Proceeding to the E. down the Vale 
Of Shechem, and leaving Jaoob’s well 
and Joseph’s tomb on our rt., we 
pass the village of ’Iskar—Sychar - 
clinging to the base of Mount Ebal 
(see Rte. 12). 

Here we join the old grand caravan- 
road from Jerusalem to Damascus; 
and, following it, we turn to the N. 
and skirt the S.E. base of Ebal. 
Throughout the whole distance to 
Beisftn we tread in the footsteps of 
Saul of Tarsus, who, almost un¬ 
doubtedly, must have passed this way 
on his memorable journey to Damas¬ 
cus (Acts ix. 1-3). It is now a lonely 
and deserted track, through a wild 
and romantic mountain-pass, the 
road traversing the edge of a preci¬ 
pice 400 feet deep, at the bottom of 
which is a dark, sombre-looking 
gorge. On the E. side of this gorge 
is the mountain-chain of NebyBeliln, 
named after 3elAl Ibn Rubdh, the 
mueddhin of the Prophet. 

Through a break in the mountains 
to the E. we presently catch sight of 
a little village, nestling amidst the 
hills. This is now called Salim ; and 
is, in all probability, the Salim men¬ 
tioned in St. John iii. 23, as being 
near to the place where the Baptist 
was baptizing (see below). Salim is 
also undoubtedly the Shalem where 
Jacob pitched his tent on his return 
journey fromPadan-aram to Shechem 
(Gen. xxxiii. 18). The site is thus 
a very ancient one; and many travel¬ 
lers think that this was the Salem of 
which Melchizedek, the priest of 
God, was king. Certainly, it lay 
upon, or close to, the route taken by 
Abraham, on returning from his 
victory over Chedorlaomer; and Jeru¬ 
salem can hardly be the Salem here 
mentioned, for at that time it was 
in the hands of the Jebusites, who 
were hostile to Abraham and his de¬ 
scendants, until the time of David 


(Grcii.xiv. 14-24; Judges i.21; 2 Sam. 
v. 6). Salim also gave its name to 
tho Land of Shalim (1 Sam. ix. 4), 

We occasionally pass a solitary 
pillar, most probably an ancient 
Boman milestone. A couple of 
hours’ ride from NablCis brings us 
to the foot of a steep hill to our 
1., several hundred feet high, on the 
summit of which stands 

Tolluzah, surrounded by extensive 
olive-groves. This was till lately 
believed to be the site of Tirzah, but 
that supposition has been now dis¬ 
proved (see below). The form of its 
name, and the composition of its root- 
letters, would seem to identify it far 
more probably with Shalisha, whither 
Saul came in search of his father’s 
asses (1 Sam. ix. 4), and whence came 
a man to the prophet Elisha with 
11 bread of the firstfruits, twenty 
loaves of barley, and full ears of corn 
in the husk thereof ” (2 Kings iv. 42). 
Sir John Maundeville (1322 a.i>.) 
mentions the place under the name 
of Deluzc. There are little or no 
remains of antiquity at Tulluzah. 

After passing beneath this village 
we enter a long valley, with rock-cut 
tombs and caves on either side, and 
at the end of about i hr. we emerge 
into a broad and fertile expanse, 
watered by rushing streams of mag¬ 
nificent water. The scene presents 
the appearance of a smiling oasis, 
in contrast to the wild and barren 
country through which we have 
passed. We are now at 'Ain t'dr’ah, 
the head of a large and important 
valley which extends for several 
miles to the S.E., till it enters the 
Jordan valley. The river formed by 
the streams, which flow from several 
perennial springe, finally empties it¬ 
self into the Jordan. The whole dis¬ 
trict passed through by the WAdy 
Fftr’ah, though one of the richest in 
Palestine, is uncultivated; but the 
valley is covered in spring with rich 
herbage and abundant flowers. Tall 
rushes and canes grow in the river, 
and oleander-bushes flourish on the 
banks. There is a line of mills on 
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either side, supplied by channels ' 
from the stream. The hills on both 
sides of the wady are wild, barren, ! 
and rocky. 

We are now in the neighbourhood 
of a spot renowned in the sacred 
narrative ; for it was in the waters of 
Wady Far’ah that John the Baptist 
discharged his office. In all proba¬ 
bility, it was elose to the very spot 
where we rein up our horses by the 
side of the stream. For, aboutacouple 
of miles to the N .E. is a ruin, nowcalled 
Ain tin, which is the exact equivalent 
of the ASnon of the Bible; and, as 
we have already seen, Salim lies to 
the S.E., not 3 m. away. “ John was 
baptizing in iEnon near to Salim, 
because there was much water there ” 
(St. John iii. 23). This spot exactly 
answers to the description given by 
the Evangelist. Hence to Samaria, 
across the hilly country, is only a 
little over 10 m.; and in all prob¬ 
ability it was here that the Baptist 
was arrested by the order of Herod 
Antipas and taken prisoner to Sa¬ 
maria (see Bte. 20, b). 

To the E. of ’Ain Far’ah is the 
village of Tammun, at the foot of a 
mountain of the same name. 

As we ascend the hill towards 
Tubas we can obtain a fine view of 
the Jordan valley, down the long 
ravine of the Wady Far’ah. 

Tubas is a large village, in the midst 
of an enormous grove of olive-trees, 
and possesses a vast extent of highly 
cultivated and fertile corn-land. Here, 
again, we are on the scene of Bible 
story, for this is the Thebes which : 
was besieged by Abimelech, upon 
whose head a piece of millstone was 
cast by a woman on the tower-wall of 
the city (Judges ix. 50-54). There are 
no springs or wells in the village, 
and the inhabitants are solely de¬ 
pendent for their water-supply upon 
cisterns filled during the rainy sea¬ 
son. The people, who are miserable- 
looking specimens of humanity, are 
divided into three factions, named re¬ 
spectively Deraghmeh, Sawaftah, and 
Fokhah. There is here a tomb to a 


saint called “ Neby Toba,” whom the 
Samaritans identify with Asher, the 
son of Jacob; the modem name 
Ttib&s signifying much the same as 
the Hebrew Asher — t.e. “Blessed.” 
Tubas lies 1227 ft. above the level of 
the sea. “Hundreds of the people 
live underground, in caves cut in the 
rock. These are certainly of very great 
antiquity” (Guerin, Samaria, i.357). 
The hillsides around the village are 
honeycombed with ancient tombs. 

Hence we turn to the N.E.; and 
after passing a Boman milestone 
near a rain called Khurbet Handus, 
we come to 

Tei&sir. This is the true site of 
Tirzah, according to the latest in¬ 
vestigations (see P.B. Mem. ii. 228). 
There are here all the indications of 
! a large and important town in ancient 
1 times, although the place is now but 
■ an insignificant village. It is literally 
undermined with caves, tombs, and 
rock-cut cisterns. There is a fine 
structural tomb in rains S. of the 
village, which is well worth a visit; 
and, not improbably, it may mark 
the burial-place of five kings of 
Israel—Jeroboam, Nadab, Baasha, 
Blah, and Zimri, who, as we know, 
were interred at Tirzah. Abijah, the 
infant son of Jeroboam, was the first 
prince buried here, and of him it 
is said that “ all Israel mourned 
for him ” (1 Kings xiv. 18). For 
further incidents in connection with 
Tirzah, for forty years the capital 
of Israel, see ibid. xvi. 6-23. Omri 
doubtless found the city of Tirzah, 
though beautifully situated (see Song 
of Sol. vi. 4), too remote and difficult 
of access for the capital of his king¬ 
dom; and, in consequence thereof, 
he removed the seat of government 
to the more central site of Samaria 
(1 Kings xvi. 24). 

After leaving Teiasir, we cross an 
open tract of elevated land, unculti¬ 
vated and abounding in low shrubs. 
A ruined site lies to the rt. of the 
path, a little less than 2 m. from 
i Teiasir ; it is called Mitkhubby, and 
t 2 
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is identified with Choba, mentioned j there are traces of extensive ruins 
in the book of Judith (iv. 4 ; xv. 4, under a mass of debris. Probably 
5). A short distance farther on we a careful excavation of the site 
come to Khurbet Ibzlk, at the foot would result in very interesting dis- 
of BAs Ibzlk, the highest mountain coveries. If Major Conder is cor- 
between Ebal and Gilboa. There are reot in his conjectures, this is a 
several traces of ruins at this spot, most important place, being none 
besides a well dedicated to Sheikh other than the ancient Megiddo. 
Beskin, the prophet Etekiel , who is There is scarcely any point of Pales- 
traditionally reported to be buried tinian topography about which 
here. Ibzlk is undoubtedly the site of greater controversy and difference of 

opinion exist than the identification 
Bezek, where Saul numbered the of this great oity of old. Robinson 
children of Israel, previous to maroh- located Megiddo at Lejjfin (see Itte. 
ing to the relief of Jabesh-Gilead. 21, c); and almost all subsequent au- 
Prom this point the mountains of thorities acquiesced in his opinion, 
Gilead are very clearly visible across until Major Conder advocated the 
the Jordan; and the dark ravine claims of Khurbet el-Mujedd’a. 
down which lies the route to Yabis— Having visited both spots, and oare- 
the modern name of Jabesh-Gilead— fully examined the whole subject, we 
is plainly to be distinguished. Yabis are inclined to agree with Conder, 
is situated but a short day’s journey and fix Megiddo at the latter place, 
from Ibzik; and hence the message It would occupy too great a space to 
of Saul to the men of Jabesh-Gilead: discuss the matter fully here; but an 
“ To-morrow, by that time the sun exhaustive resume of all the argu- 
be hot, ye shall have help ” (1 Sam. ments pro and cm. will be found in 
xi. 9). Here also, in earlier times, the P.E. Mem. (ii. 90-99). 
was fought a sanguinary battle be- Megiddo is frequently mentioned 
tween Adoni-bezek and the tribes of in the Old Testament, as well as in 
Judah and Simeon ( Judges i. 1-7). ancient Egyptian documents. In the 
We now descend the Wddy Khash- j“ History of Thothmes III.” there 
neh, a long, deep glen, thickly clothed is a graphic account of a 11 Battle 
with wild olive-trees, kharffbs, haw- of Megiddo,” which is there called 
thorns, wild almonds, and lentisk. by the name of Maketa ; in the 
The descent through this steep glen “ Geographical List of Shishak” it 
to the Plain of Beis&n occupies appears under the form of Makedau ; 
at least 14 hr., and is difficult and and in the *• Travels of a Mohar ” the 
tedious. On emerging into the plain place is spelt Mageddo. The victory 
we pass Khurbet Kd’aiin, with mud- of Barak over Sisera took place near 
hovels built in the midst of ancient the “waters of Megiddo” ( Judges 
ruins. Here are also some inhabited v. 19) (see Rte. 21, d) ; Ahaziah, 
caves. The site has been identified king of Judah, died at Megiddo, 
with Kaina, mentioned in the in- after having been wounded by the 
scription of Thothmes III. If this servants of Jehu (1 Kings ix.27); and 
be correct, it helps to fix the site of it was here that the death of King 
Megiddo at Khurbet el-Mujedd’a (see Josiah virtually closed the history of 
below). There is a fine spring here, the Jewish monarchy (2 Kings xxiii. 
About halfway between Khurbet 29, 30). Megiddo was one of the 
Ka’afin and Beisi'n. nml a couple of towns belonging to the territory of 
miles to the W. of tue grand caravan- Issachar which was allotted to the 
road, lies, at the eastern base of the tribe of Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 11); 
Gilboa range, the ruin of but, as a matter of fact, the Israelites 

do not appear to have obtained un- 
Khurbet el-Xujedd'a. Abundant disputed possession of it (Judges i. 
springs exist around the spot, and 27). Solomon rebuilt the city, and 
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probably converted it into one of his 
royal residences (X Kings ix. 16). 
Lastly, Megiddo is interesting to the 
student of prophecy as being iden¬ 
tical with the “place called in the 
Hebrew tongue Armageddon,” which 
signifies the hill of Megiddo (Rev. 
xvi. 16). 

Of all its former glory, nothing 
now remains but a heap of shapeless 
ruins, whioh, for the ordinary tra¬ 
veller, would scarcely repay the fa¬ 
tigue and delay of a digression from 
the direct road to 

Bethshan, now called Beisan. We 
are here on the brow of the Jordan 
valley, looking down upon it from a 
height of 300 ft. or more. The place 
is now a squalid village, inhabited 
principally by a colony of Egyptian 
fellahfn, brought hither, in 1840, by 
Ibrahim Pasha. They are very low 
and debased in character, and pre¬ 
sent a miserably abject appearance. 
A handsome range of government 
buildings has recently been ereoted 
here; and the traveller can obtain 
accommodation for the night with 
one of the Turkish officials, if he has 
brought a letter of recommendation 
from some government authority at 
Jerusalem or Nablfis. Indeed, even 
without this advantage, an intelligent 
dragoman will be able to secure the 
necessary hospitality. The sheikh 
of the village is also ready at all 
times to offer a night’s lodging to 
the stranger; but his house is 
deplorably filthy, and we would warn 
any traveller against taking up his 
quarters there. The place is abun¬ 
dantly supplied with fresh water, no 
less than four good-sized streams flow¬ 
ing through the village in different 
parts. Three springs exist on the 
spot, and the rest of the water comes 
down the Valley of Jezreel from 
several large springs at the foot of 
Mount Gilboa. This is doubtless the 
secret of the importance and pro¬ 
sperity of ancient Bethshan, and of 
its later representative, Soythopolis, 
the capital of the Decapolis, and the 
pnly city of that district lying W- of 


the Jordan. Bethshan, like Megiddo, 
though lying within the borders of 
Issachar, was allotted to Manasseh ; 
and, like Megiddo, it continued to be 
inhabited by the aboriginal Canaan- 
ites (Josh. xvii. 11, 16; Judges i. 27; 
1 Ghron. vii. 29). Like Megiddo, 
also, it is mentioned in Scripture as 
forming part of the district allotted 
to one of Solomon’s purveyors 
(1 Kings iv. 12). 

But the chief fame of Bethshan, in 
Old Testament history, rests upon its 
connection with the tragical deaths 
of Saul and Jonathan (see 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 8-13). Beyond the Jordan, 
amongst the rugged mountains of 
Gilead, a deep wide gorge can be 
plainly seen from Beisftn, called at 
the present day the Wady YAbis; this 
leads up to the ruins of the ancient 
city of Jabesh-Qilead. The inhabi¬ 
tants of this town, remembering with 
gratitude the services that Saul had 
once rendered to them (1 Sam. xi.), 
marched down that W4dy Yftbis, 
crossed the Jordan, and reached 
Bethshan under cover of night. 
Thence they carried off the bodies 
of Saul and Jonathan, and buried 
them under a terebinth in their own 
city, where they lay till they were 
disinterred by David and removed 
to their final resting-place at Zelalr 
in Benjamin (2 Sam. xxi. 12-14). 

The Greek name Scythopolis, by 
which Bethshan came to be known 
after the Captivity, seems to indicate 
that a colony of Scythians had taken 
possession of the place. This may 
well have been the case, for we know, 
upon the testimony of Herodotus, 
that during the reign of Psammeti- 
chus, who was contemporary with 
Josiah, the Scythians did make an 
incursion into Palestine. Some 
authorities, indeed, suppose that the 
term Scythopolis merely signified 
“the city of barbarians,” in reference 
to the wild nomadic tribes who of 
old, as in the present day, frequented 
the district around Beisdn, and who 
have, in several periods of its his¬ 
tory, made the town their prineipa 
centre. As early as the time of Jqdas 
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Maceabffius the place was known as 
Scythopolis, and is expressly men¬ 
tioned as a heathen, andnot a Jewish, 
city. In the time of Christ, it formed 
one of the border-towns between the 
provinces of Galilee and Samaria. 
Scythopolis is famous in profane 
history, for hither came Cleopatra 
to hold an interview with Alexander 
Jannseus; and Pompey also visited 
the city, capturing it on his way 
from Damascus to Judaea. During 
the wars with the Homans, the Jews 
sacked Scythopolis; and about the 
year 05 the inhabitants treacherously 
massacred all the Jewish residents— 
to the number of 13,000, according 
to Josephus. In the fourth century 
Scythopolis was the seat of a Chris¬ 
tian bishop, and was represented at 
the great Nieene Council in 325. The 
city was the birthplace of Basilides 
and Cyril. 

Like so many other places in 
Palestine, the Greek or foreign name 
became gradually lost; and by the 
time of the Crusaders it had returned 
to its ancient and original title. This 
can easily be accounted for; for 
the natives themselves, in all prob¬ 
ability, had never ceased to call 
it by the name of Bethsban, or 
Beisin. 

Scythopolis was known to the 
Homans as the City of Temples ; and 
the extensive ruins to be found at 
Beisan amply testify to its right to 
this appellation. These ruins are 
divided naturally into three sections 
by the two principal streams, which 
unite at the N.E. corner of the old 
town, above a ruined bridge. The S. 
section contains the modem village, 
the hippodrome, the theatre, the 
ruined mosque, and ancient exterior 
walls. The central division includes 
the great tell, whereon the citadel of 
Bethshan stood. The N. section 
contains the ruins of a splendid 
chnrch, the cemeteries, the baths, 
and an ancient fortress. Around the i 
space including all these remains, the | 
pld city wall can be very clearly | 
traced by foundations and heaps of ' 
scattered stones. 


Commencing with the S. section, 
we first visit the 

Hippodrome, which iB now almost 
entirely covered up. It is 280 ft. long 
from E. to W., and 152 ft. broad from 
N. to S. Its form is that of an oblong 
with semicircular ends, the entrance 
being at the E. It was enclosed by a 
bank 9 ft. thick, and the seats, sur¬ 
rounding the arena on all sides, are of 
white marble, in tiers 2 ft. broad and 
11: ft. high. The natives state that 
vaults exist below. Hear the W. end 
was found a pillar-base, 2 ft. in dia¬ 
meter, which probably marks the 
site of one of the goals. N. of the 
hippodrome lies the 

Theatre el-Akild, considered the 
best-preserved specimen of Homan 
work in W. Palestine. It faces N„ 
and in form was originally one-third 
more than a semicircle, the diameter 
being 197 ft. Here, we are told, a 
number of Christians were massacred 
during the reign of Julian the Apos¬ 
tate. The marks of sockets for bars 
are still observable in the cages where 
the wild beasts were placed. The arena 
was so arranged that it could easily be 
filledwith water from the stream; and 
here stage sea-fights (naumachue) 
were sometimes held. The modem 
name of the spring adjoining the 
theatre is 'Ain el-Mel’ab (“ the Spring 
of theTheatre ”), and thus it indicates 
the use to which the building was 
formerly put. The term “el-Akftd” 
signifies “ the Vaults,” which abound 
beneath the theatre seats, and are 
built of black basalt. Irby, Mangles, 
Hobinson, and Guerin all call atten¬ 
tion to a remarkable feature in the 
theatre—“ oval recesses ” or “ low 
and narrow passages ”—a peculiarity 
observed in a few ancient theatres; 
their object being to increase by 
repercussion the voices of the actors. 

The ruined mosque to the S.E. of 
the theatre is supposed to have been 
originally a Greek church. Over the 
mihrab is a rudely cut inscription in 
Arabic, which places the date of the 
building at 806. 

Near to the serai is a garden 
belonging to the Sultan, who owns 
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moat of the property around Beisttn. 
In the year 1888, in the course of 
laying out this garden, the workmen 
discovered the remains of a magnifi¬ 
cent temple or church. It may have 
been the Cathedral of Scythopolis. 
Amongst the relics brought to light 
were twenty-five pillar-bases each 
5 ft. square, twenty-seven columns, 
and twenty-four Corinthian capitals, 
all of the purest white marble, and 
as delicately chiselled as on the day 
when they were first carved. Many 
other beautiful antique fragments 
were found scattered about, but the 
greater part of these have been 
removed. Further excavations would 
doubtless reveal several important 
and interesting remains. 

Crossing the stream between the 
S. and central sections, and proceed¬ 
ing towards the tell, we come upon 
the Street of Columns, which appears 
to have extended right round the 
base of the hill. 

Tell el-Hosn (“ the Mound of the 
Citadel ”) is a natural hill, artificially 
strengthened by scarping the sides. 
Encircled as it is by deep glens, this 
citadel must have been a fortress enor¬ 
mously strong. A wall surrounded the 
fiat plateau on the top, and at the 
N.W. comer can be seen the founda¬ 
tions of the principal entrance-gate. 
It was on the wall of this citadel that 
the bodies of Saul and Jonathan were 
hung. The view from the summit of 
Tell el-Hosn is extensive and fine. 
On the W. it includes the whole of the 
famous Valley of Jezreel. To the E. 
the eye takes in the full breadth of 
the GhSr or Jordan valley, with 
the numerous tells, most of which 
occupy the sites of departed towns. 
On the farther side of the river, on a 
terrace on the mountain-side, called 
Tubukat Fahil, is the site of Pella, 
and on the heights above stands out 
conspicuously the magnificent pile 
of Kul’at er-Rabfid (Rte. 17). To the 
N.E. is the ford, Makhddet ’Abdrah, 
without doubt the Bethahara where 
John baptized before removing to the 
Wftdy Fdr’ah, between A3 non and 
Salim {St. John i. 28). Here then, i 


and not near Jericho, as ecclesiastical 
tradition would have us believe, was, 
in all probability, the Scene of our 
Lord’s baptism (see P.E. Mem. ii. 
89, 90; Conder, Tent Work, pp. 230- 
232). 

Bethabara is also mentioned in the 
Old Testament (Judges vii. 24) in 
connection with the victory of Gideon 
over the Midianites. And from the 
spot which we now occupy we can 
survey the whole scene so graphic¬ 
ally recorded in the book of Judges. 
The “ Well of Harod ” is ’Ain Jalud 
(see below) to the E. of Jezreel; the 
“ Hill of Moreh ” is Jebel ed-Dahi, 
which we see close to us on the N.; 
and the battle took place at the W. 
end of the Valley of Jezreel. Look¬ 
ing straight down the valley, we see 
the village of Shutta, called in the 
sacred narrative Bethshittah. Nearer 
j to us are Tellul ez-Zahrah and 'Ain 
' ez-Zahrah, which doubtless mark the 
site of Zererath. Abel-meholah, or, as 
| it was also called, Abelmea, is, in all 
! probability, the same as Ibleam (2 
t Kings ix. 27), and is to be identified 
! with Khurbet Yebla, which lies above 
: us N.N.E. Beyond this spot is an 
i ancient ruin, now called Taiyibeh, 

I which marks the site of Tabbath. 
And thus we can trace the flight of 
| the Midianitish host, as described 
1 in Judges vii. 22. Overcome and 
routed, they naturally endeavoured 
1 to make for their own homes on the 
I E. of the Jordan. Finding them- 
j selves pressed in the valley, they took 
io the hills, and the course past 
Shutta to Khurbet Yebla, and thence 
up to Taiyibeh, is the very one they 
would thus have taken. Meanwhile 
the Israelites hastened to Makhddet 
’Abdrah ( Bethabara ) to cut off their 
passage across the fords of the 
Jordan. Having captured the two 
princes Oreb and Zeeb, they carried 
them down the Jordan valley and 
put them to death not far from 
Jericho; if, as seems probable, the 
latest conjecture is correct, which 
would preserve the ancient record in 
the modem names of ’Osh el-Ghoreb 
(“ the Raven’s Nest ”) and Tuweil el- 
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Dhiab (“the Wolf's Peak”), over¬ 
looking the broad plain to the N. of 
Jericho (Bte. 13). (See P.E. Mem. 
ii. 114.) 

All around the foot of the tell, 
and especially to the S. and W., are 
a great quantity of ancient ruins, in 
the midst of which is a fine vault 
of black basalt, with semicircular 
tunnel roof, apparently of Boman 
workmanship. 

El-Hammam, the Hot Bath, stands 
to the N.E. of the tell, and close to 
the smaller mound Tell el-Mastabah, 
on the summit of which is the ruin 
of a fort which guarded the approach 
to the ruined bridge, Jisr el-Maktfi’a. 
To the S.E. of the bath are the 
Ancient Cemeteries, in which can be 
seen three large rock-cut tombs, 
besides some structural tombs with 
vaulted domes. There was another 
cemetery S. of the town, where one or 
two sarcophagi still remain. Thirteen 
mills are to be counted in the en¬ 
closure within the ancient walls of 
Beisftn.of which ten are still in work¬ 
ing order. 

[From Beisan to Tiberias, along the 
Jordan valley, is an easy day’s 
journey of about 24 m., or 7 hrs. 
There is not much of interest on 
the road. Bather more than 2 hrs. 
after leaving Beisftn we pass the 
ruined Crusading fortress of Eaukab 
el-Hawa, or “ Star of the Wind,” on 
the heights above us to the 1. This 
is the famous Belvoir of the Crusaders, 
built by KingFulke in 1140, and taken 
by Saladin in 1188. The masonry is 
of finely hewn basalt, the stones being 
from 2 to 3 ft. long, with a broad 
marginal draft, and a central boss 
to each stone, very similar to the 
masonry at ’Athlit (see Bte. 21, d). 
As at ’Athlit, also, a squalid mud- 
village now exists within the ancient j 
fortress. The situation of Kaukab 
el-Hawa, immediately overhanging ! 
the Jordan valley, is magnificent, 
and the view from it is superb. 

After passing the bridge, Jisr el- j 
Mej&mi’a, where the old Boman road : 
to Gadara and Damascus crosses the 1 


Jordan, we come to the mouth of the 
I river Yarmfik, the aneient Hieromax, 
j whioh separated Gilead from Baahan; 
j and 6 m. farther on we reach the 
! S. end of the Sea of Galilee, where 
I lies Khurbet Kerak, the site of Tari- 
| chcea (Bte. 24, a). This place, com- 
j manding the road, and also the three 
j bridges over the Jordan in its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, was formerly of 
great importance, and is repeatedly 
mentioned in the writings of Jose¬ 
phus. Hence to Tiberias, along the 
1 shore of the lake, is an easy ride of 
j about 6$ m.] 

From Beis&n we journey towards 
Jezreel up a broad and fertile valley, 
between the ranges of Gilboa and 
Little Hermon. The Valley of Jezreel 
may well be called, par excellence, 
“ the battlefield of Palestine.” Here, 
or in its immediate neighbourhood, 
were fought most of the decisive 
conflicts of the Israelites. The 
memories of Barak and Bisera, 
Gideon and the Midianites, Saul and 
‘ the Philistines, Jehu and Ahaziah, 
Josiah and Pharaoh-Necho, will 
haunt the thoughtful traveller as he 
rides along the valley; to say nothing 
of the incursion of Thothmes III., 
the desperate conflicts between the 
j Crusaders and the Saracens, and the 
' memorable battle between Napoleon 
1 and the Turks, which took place at 
J its W. extremity. The fertile soil 
■ through which our road lies may 
' well be said to have been wateved 
1 with “ the blood of the slain.” 

! A mile out of Beisdn stands the 
Khan el-Ahmar, or “ the Bed Inn,” 
one of the old caravanserais of the 
Saracens. It measures 270 ft. E. to 
W., and 235 ft. N. to S. The galleries 
on each wall are 37 ft. broad. The 
four marble shafts in the centre of 
the yard once supported a dome over 
a fountain. The whole building is a 
fine specimen of Saracenic architec¬ 
ture. Hence to ’Ain Jalfid there is 
nothing to arrest the attention of the 
traveller, beyond the recollection that 
he is following the route taken by 
Jehu on his memorable drive from 
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Ramoth-Gilead to Jczreel (2 Kings 
ix. 16-21). Two miserable Arab vil¬ 
lages are passed, Shotta (see above) 
and KHmieh —evidently a corruption 
of the Greek k<4>hj— the latter situ¬ 
ated prominently on a hill to the rt. 

’Ain Jaldd lies at the N. base of 
Gilboa; and the rock from which the 
fountain springs has been artificially 
cut out into the form of a cavern. The 
pool around has also been artificially 
dammed up. It was probably here 
that Gideon’s followers underwent 
the ordeal by lapping (Judges vii. 
4-7), though Conder places the in- 
cident'at ’Ainej-Jem’aln, a few miles 
farther E. The name, ’Ain Jalfid, 
has been generally interpreted “Go¬ 
liath’s Spring” ; but that title has 
no meaning, and it probably signifies 
“ the Spring of Gilead,” the name 
given to Mount Gilboa in' the ac¬ 
count of Gideon’s battle with the 
Midianites (see ibid. vii. 3). 

Hence to Jezreel (Zer’ain) is a 
short ride of about 4 hr. 

(For the remainder of the journey 
to Nazareth, see Rte. 21, b.) 


ROUTE 20. 

NABLCS TO JF.N'iN. 

There are two routes from Nablus 
to Jenin. The first, direct; the 
second, via Samaria. The usual 
plan is to send the muleteers and 
baggage by the former, and to take 
the latter ourselves. 


20 (a). 

Miles. h. M. 

11 Nablus to Jeb'a .35 

12^ Jenin .... 3 15 

23 6 20 


I Leaving Nablus by the W. road, 

( we ride a short distance down the 
i Vale of Shechem, and then cross 
over to Mount Ebal, along the lower 
western slopes of which our way lies. 
The road is steep, uneven, and stony, 

: and there is nothing to beguile the 
. tedium of our journey. On our rt. 

. we pass ’Asiret el-Hatab, a large 
village on a round knoll, surrounded 
, by olive-trees. It is, perhaps, the 
I site of Esora (Judith iv. 4). To the 
j N.E. of this village is Tulluzah 
(Bte. 19). We next pass Nusf Jebtl 
and Beit Imrin, in both of which 
villages are some Greek Christians, 
and at length we reach 

| Jeb’a, a large and flourishing vil- 
lage on the hillside. This place is 
probably mentioned also in Judith 
I iii. 10, under the name of Geba. It 
1 is the seat of the noted Jezzar 
; family, formerly the governors of the 
■ district. 

! , We now enter the Merj el-Ohuruk, 
| or “Drowning Meadow,” so called 
because it is completely submerged 
| by water during the winter and early 
spring months. About half-way 
down its length, on its W. border, 
stands the village of 

: Sanfir, conspicuously perched on a 
prominent tell, and guarding the plain 
beforeit. This is still the headquarters 
of one branch of the Jezzar family, 
and at the close of the last century it 
successfully withstood a six months’ 
, siege by the notorious Jezzar Pasha, 
i Governor of Acre. In 1830 it was 
taken by Abdullah Pasha, after a 
: four months’ siege, and in 1840 it 
' was destroyed by a bombardment by 
j Ibrahim Pasha. The ruined founda- 
! tions of its fortress can still be traced, 
| and there are evidences of its being 
a stronghold in more ancient times. 
Its position would seem to strengthen 
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this idea; and several travellers, in¬ 
cluding Guerin, have identified this 
with Bethulia, famous from its con¬ 
nection with the history of Holofernes 
and Judith (iv.-vii.) But, as Conder 
has shown, the situation of Sanflr 
does not at all answer to the de¬ 
scriptions given in the Book of Judith. 
There is a village called MeithalAn, 
about 14- m. distant from Sanflr 
across the plain, and its name seems 
to suggest a corruption of that of the 
old Greek town. But there is also 
another place, 3 m. N.E. of Sanflr, 
on the slope of a hill to the S., and 
with an open valley in front of it to 
the N., called 

Mithilia, and this corresponds the 
best of all to Bethulia, both in name 
and situation. We therefore agree 
with the P.E. Survey, and identify 
this as the true site. Our road passes 
a short mile to the W. of this village, 
and we can easily make a clitour to 
visit it, if desired. 

Passing the insignificant village of 
Jurba on our l.,we next reach 

Kubatieh, a large village standing 
on a rocky hill, which is'honeycombed 
with ancient cisterns, the mouths of 
which are closed by round slabs like 
millstones, with holes in the centre. 
This style of cistern is one of the 
most ancient known, having been in 
use before the Hebrew conquest of 
Canaan (Guerin). From the hill 
above Kubatieh we obtain a fine and 
extensive view to the N., over the 
Plain of Esdraelon, with Carmel, the 
Galilean hills, and Hermon in the 
distance. Descending the W&dy 
Bel’ameh, which is called Belmaim 
in the Book of Judith, and has by 
some been identified with the Ibleam 
of the Bible (but see Bte. 19), we 
enter upon the Great Plain, on the 
border of which lies Jenin. 


20 (b). 

Milos. H. M, 

6 Vahids to Sebastlyeh— 

Samaria . . . 1 40 

124 Tell Dothan —Dothan . 3 20 
6' Jenin . . . . 1 30 

24] 6 30 

The road from Nablfis to Sebas- 
tiyeh is, on the whole, good, and the 
ride is most agreeable. We wind 
down the vale, through orchards of 
fig, apricot, apple, pomegranate, and 
olive trees; and picturesque villages 
dot the hillsides, especially on our 
1. hand. After 1 m. we come to a 
fountain covered by a Roman arch, 
and follow the streamlet that flows 
from it by the side of the carriage- 
road to Jaffa, until we reach a spot 
where an arched mill-race carries it 
over the centre of the glen and 
empties it into an old mill. We pass 
in succession the villages of Ba/tcHa— 
a large Christian village, chiefly of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, but with 
a small Protestant community whose 
school is conspicuous in the middle 
of the village —Beit Udhen, and Beit 
Iba ; all on the hills to the S. of the 
valley. 

At the arched mill-race above 
mentioned we leave the carriage-road 
and turn up the hillside to the rt. 
The path is evidently very ancient; 
and, though not particularly smooth, 
it is excellent for a mountain-path. 
The country to the W. opens up as 
we ascend—a region of hill and dale, 
with a grey plain beyond. This is 
the great Wddy esh-Sha’ir, or 
“Valley of Barley,” so called from 
the luxuriant crops of that grain 
which grow upon it, On almost 
every conical peak we can see a vil¬ 
lage perched, each in itself a little 
stronghold, and all occupying sites 
which have probably been inhabited 
since the days of the Canaanites. In 
about i hr. we reach a wayside spring, 
a favourite haunt of shepherds; and 
' below us tq the W. is the small vil- 
| lage of Deir Shei-df. After a few 
I minutes more, we reach the top of 
j the ridge, and 
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SAMARIA, 

now called Sebastiyeh, from its Greek 
name Sebaste, bursts upon our view. 
We descend through olive-groves, and 
at the bottom of the valley we come 
upon a spring of good water, with 
ancient ruins beside it. This may, 
perhaps, be the site of the old Pool 
of Samaria, in which Ahab’s blood¬ 
stained chariot was washed (1 Kings 
xxii. 38). The village of Nakilrah 
stands on the hill above us to our rt., 
surrounded by olive-groves, and with 
a wely on the S. We cross the stream 
of water running from the spring, and 
in a few minutes find ourselves upon 
the "Hill of Samaria.” The situa¬ 
tion of the ancient capital of Israel, 
if less beautiful, is more command¬ 
ing than that of Shechem. We can 
understand why Omri should have 
selected this remarkable site for his 
royal city. In the centre of a basin 
nearly 5 m. in diameter, and almost 
surrounded by lofty hills, rises this 
flat, oval-shaped eminence to the 
height of from 400 ft. to 500 ft. It is 
isolated on all sides but the E., where 
a narrow saddle runs out about 200 
ft. below the top of the hill. On the 
summit is a long, flat plateau, on 
which stood the ancient city. The 
hill is cultivated in terraces, in the 
formation of which the stones of old 
Samaria and Sebaste have been used. 
Groves of olives almost cover the S. 
side, and single trees dot the rest. 
A knoll rises above the plateau to 
the W. of the modern village, and the 
landscape as seen from this spot is 
one of the richest in Palestine. Ad¬ 
mirably situated as is the position 
for the metropolis of a kingdom, its 
very isolation rendered it, in olden 
days, especially liable to be completely 
hemmed in; and we can readily com¬ 
prehend the straits to which the in¬ 
habitants were reduced in the pro¬ 
tracted and terrible siege of Samaria 
(2 Kings vi. 24-33). 

History of Samaria.—According to 
the account given in 1 Kings xvi. 


23,24, the hill derived its name from 
its owner, Shemer, from whom it was 
purchased by King Omri—an interest¬ 
ing fact, as showing what apparently 
trivial circumstances will sometimes 
immortalise a man’s name. It 
reminds one of world-renowned 
“Lloyds,” which was so called be¬ 
cause its first founders used to meet 
at a coffee-house kept by a man 
named Lloyd. Previous to the pur¬ 
chase of this hill by Omri, Tirzah 
(Rte. 19) had been the capital of 
Israel, having in its turn been pre¬ 
ceded by Shechem. The beauty of 
Tirzah caused Jeroboam to transfer 
his royal residence thither (Song of 
Sol. vi. 4; 1 Kings xiv. 17), and the 
strength and fertility of Samaria 
attracted Omri. Ahab, his son and 
successor, having married Jezebel, 
daughter of the king of Sidon, erected 
on the summit of the Hill of Samaria 
a temple to the Phoenician god Eaal 
(1 Kings xvi. 31, 32). This temple 
was destroyed by Jehu (2 Kings x. 
17-28). Benhadad, king of Syria, 
besieged Samaria in the year 901 b.c., 
which was delivered in a marvellous 
manner, according to the Scriptural 
narrative (1 Kings xx. 1-21). 

Omri, Ahab, Ahaziah, Jehu, Jeho- 
ahaz, Joash, and some of the other 
kings of Israel were buried in Samaria 
(ibid. xvi. 28, xxii. 37; 2 Kings 
i. 2, 17, x. 35, xiii. 9, 13, xv. 22, 
25), but the royal tombs have not yet 
been discovered. Elisha the prophet 
lived here during a certain portion of 
his life, and some of his most won¬ 
derful actions are connected with 
Samaria (see 2 Kings ii. 25, v. 1-27, 
vi. 19-33, vii. 1-20). 

In b.c. 720 Samaria was taken by 
the Assyrians. It appears to have 
remained for a time the capital of 
the new colonists, though the more 
ancient Shechem soon became the 
chief city of the Samaritans as a 
religious sect. The next important 
event in its history was its being 
given by Augustus to Herod the 
Great, who rebuilt and adorned it, 
giving it the name Sebaste, after his 
benefactor. In the centre of the 
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buildings, we are told, he left an 
open space of a stadium and a-half 
in area, and upon it heevected a splen¬ 
did temple in honour of the emperor. 
It doubtless stood on or near the 
summit of the hill, and a nobler site 
could scarcely be imagined. 

In Sebaste Philip “ preached 
Christ ” and founded a church. 
Here, too, Simon the Sorcerer was 
converted to Christianity, and after¬ 
wards excommunicated (Acts viii. 
5-24). Of its subsequent history 
little is known; it became the seat 
of a bishop, but fell almost entirely 
to ruin during the fourth or fifth 
century. It revived a little under 
the Crusaders, and was made the 
seat of a Latin bishopric. 

There is still a Greek bishop of 
Sebastlyeh, but he is non-resident; 
and there are only a few Greek 
Christians here, the bulk of the vil¬ 
lagers being Moslems. They are j 
somewhat notorious for the turbu- j 
lence of their character, and the ' 
place is now in a degraded condition. 
This miserable littie hamlet, a few J 
heaps of rubbish in the valley, a few 
piles of stones amid the terraced i 
vineyards, a lonely and dilapidated 
colonnade, and one or two isolated 
groups of pillars, are all that now 
remain of the royal Samaria and the 
magnificent Sebaste (see Bos. xiii. 
10). There is, however, probably no 
place in Palestine which would more 
richly reward a careful and scientific 
excavation than this most interesting 
and remarkable hill. 

The modem village of Sebastiyeh 
contains about sixty houses, with a 
population of 400. It stands on the 
terrace midway up the eastern side 
of the hill. The houses are substan¬ 
tially built of old materials, and in 
their walls may be seen many a rem¬ 
nant of ancient splendour. The first 
object we see on entering it is 

The Church of St. John, perched 
on the brow of the declivity E. of the 
village. 

We enter the building from a sunk 
court on the W. through a low door, It 


, is a fine Crusading structure, erected 
j between the years 1150 and 1180, 
over the traditional grave of St. John 
I the Baptist. It is now a complete 
ruin, the roof and most of the aisle- 
piers being gone; but the walls remain 
entire to a considerable height, and 
the E. end is nearly perfect. It con¬ 
sists of three apses, the central of 
( which is 30 ft. in diameter. The total 
length of the church is 158 ft., and its 
breadth 75 ft. There were originally 
six bays, the second from the E. being 
larger than the rest, and probably onoe 
supporting a dome. The piers divid¬ 
ing the nave from the aisles had four 
columns attached, one on each side, 
the capitals of which resemble those 
of French twelfth-century ohurcbes. 
The cornice above is semi-classic in 
style. The W. door has a pointed 
arch, but the two windows have 
rounded arches. On the S. side four 
windows, and on the N. three, remain. 
The nave had a clerestory. 

Over the crypt is a modern kubbeh, 
and the tomb of St. John the Baptist 
is beneath, reached by a steep flight 
of thirty-one steps. Here the graves 
of Elisha and Obadiah are also shown. 
The Arabs call the sepulchre “ Ncbtj 
Yabyah.” Josephus says that the 
Baptist was beheaded at Fort Ma- 
chserus, E. of the Dead Sea; but it 
is not likely that Herod AntipaB 
would have been holding his festive 
court in that lonely and forbidding 
spot; and it seems by no means im- 
| probable that the tradition, which 
dates back at least to the days of 
Jerome, is right, and that St. John 
did meet his death in Samaria. This 
! is all the more likely because the 
| scene of his later baptisms was only 
a few m. to the E. of Samaria, at the 
. head of Wady F&r’ah (see Bte, 19), 
and therefore he might well have 
been taken to the dungeons beneath 
! Herod’s palace at Sebaste, on being 
apprehended by the royal officers. The 
tomb is evidently of a much earlier 
i date than the church, the masonry 
] being far more heavy and compact. 

The black basalt door at the rt. of 
i the entrance in the interior has 
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probably been brought hither from 
one of the ancient cities of Bashan. 

In the village there are no other 
ruin9 of importance; and as the 
whole hill has been long under cul¬ 
tivation, the stones of the temples 
and palaces of Samaria have been re¬ 
moved from the soil, thrown together 
in heaps, built up in the rude walls 
of terraces, and rolled down into the 
valley below. On ascending the hill 
we reach an open area, once sur¬ 
rounded with columns, fifteen of 
which stand without their capitals, 
and two are fallen. Descending gain 
over terraces towards the S.W., we 
reach 

The Great Colonnade. It com¬ 
mences on the W. at a large mass of 
ruins (probably the remains of a 
triumphal arch like that at Palmyra, 
or a portal like the £. gate of Damas¬ 
cus), and runs eastward about 1000 j 
ft. in a straight line ; then, curving 
to the 1. and following the sweep of 
the hill, it extends, or rather did 
extend, as far as the village. In the 
western section sixty of the columns 
are standing, all decapitated, and 
deeply sunk in the soil. Twenty more 
are counted at intervals eastward, and 
many others are lying among the 
terraces and olive-trees. There were 
two ranges 50 ft. apart, extending, so 
far as can now be ascertained, about 
8000 ft. The shafts measure 16 ft. 
in height by 2 in diameter, tapering 
slightly to the top. The order was 
apparently Corinthian. 

There cannot be a doubt that these 
colonnades were intended, like those 
in Palmyra, Damascus, and Gerasa, 
to ornament the great street of the 
city. But the street and city are gone, 
and the shafts now stand lonely and 
bare. When we stand on this hill and 
look on these columns shooting up I 
f rom vines and green com, on the piles 
of hewn stones in the terraced fields, 
and on the heaps among the olive- 
trees in the valley below, we cannot 
but recall the prediction of Micah i. 6. 

On the N.E. side of the hill stands 
another Group of Columns deserving 


a visit. Our path on leaving the 
village passes close to the place, and 
we can therefore inspect them en 
route. 

j They stand on a plateau in the side 
, of the hill, which appears to have been 
levelled by art. The columns are 
arranged in the form of a quadrangle, 
540 ft. in length from E. to W., by 
180 ft. in breadth. They are 8 ft. 

! asunder from centre to centre; and 
1 there must thus have been about 170 
columns when the structure was com¬ 
plete. Fifteen whole shafts and one 
half-one are in their places, and many 
others are scattered about half-em- 
; bedded in the soil; but not a capital, 
nor a fragment of a ruin, is visible. 

[ In size and material they resemble 
I those of the great colonnade, and are 
! probably of the same date. Most 
authorities agree in assigning them 
to the time of Herod. 

To the rt. of our path, just below 
these columns, the ground has been 
artificially excavated into the form of 
an- Amphitheatre ; and here we have 
no doubt such a building once really 
existed. 

On the X. side of the valley, on the 
way towards Beit Imrin (Bte. 20, a), 
are numerous rock-cut tombs, form- 
i ing, perhaps, a portion of the ancient 
1 cemetery of Samaria. 

(An interesting trip across the 
mountains from Samaria may be 
i made to Thebes and Tirzah (Bte. 19).( 

We now climb a long, steep, stony 
, path up the hillside; and, leaving the 
! path to Burka on our rt., we sur¬ 
mount the crest of the hill, and halt 
to take a last look at the scene which 
we are leaving behind us, as well as 
our first view of the extensive land¬ 
scape which opens upon us to the N. 
We pass the picturesque village of 

Silet edh-Dhahr, which is surroun¬ 
ded by fruitful orchards and groves, 
and gives every indication of pro¬ 
sperity. To the N. of the village is a 
sacred place called Neby Ldwln, or 
" the Levite Prophet,*’ and of special 
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interest as being the probable tomb 
of Sanball&t (Nch. ii—vi.), that being i 
the title given to him in the “ Samari¬ 
tan Book of Joshua.” A beautiful 
spring of clear water gushes out of 
the ground by the roadside, and this j 
is the principal secret of the richness I 
and fertility of the soil. 

A short distance beyond this spring 
we round a shoulder of the hill, and 
a beautiful prospect opens before us. 
A broad and rich valley lies out¬ 
spread at our feet, and beyond in the 
far distance are the mountains of 
Galilee and Carmel. 

We have now the choice of two 
roads: (1) through Fendekilmieh — 
a coiTuption of some Greek “ Pente- 
comias,” as being in the centre of a 
group of “live villages”—to Jeb’a, 
where we should join Rte. 20 (a) ; (2) 
across the valley beneath us. 

We choose the latter, and descend 
an easy path, turning off to the 1. from 
the road to Jeb’a. On a prominent 
hill to the W. of the valley stands the 
village of Iiameh, which has been 
identified with Remeth of Issachar 
(Josh. six. 21), though we ourselves 
do not consider that that tribe reached 
so far south. A mukdm is here called 
“ Neby Hazkdr,” and the Samaritans 
say that it is named after Issachar, 
who was buried here. There is no¬ 
thing to verify this legend. 

Crossing the valley, we enter the 
1 Vddy Kusniny between the low hills, 
having ’Anza on our rt. hand and 
'Ajjeh on our 1., both villages being 
picturesquely situated on the slopes 
of the rising ground. Straight before 
us to the N. lies the large and im¬ 
portant village of 'Arrdbeh, which 
evidently occupies the site of an 
ancient town of note. The present 
mosque is an old Christian church 
converted to Moslem use, and its 
architectural features arc very in¬ 
teresting. 

A road leads through ’Arrabeh 
direct N. to Umm el-Fahm and Lejjun 
(Hte. 21, c); but we leave this road to 
our 1., and strike off down the Wddy 
D’a&k, having the village of Merkeh 
on our rt. About midway down this 


valley we see in a recess to our rt. a 
flat-topped tell, standing out from the 
hills around it. This still retains its 
ancient name, being called Tell Du- 
than, and it undoubtedly marks the 
site of 

Dothan. It was on the rich plain 
whioh we now are traversing that the 
I sons of Jacob were pasturing their 
flooks when Joseph came to visit 
j them on an errand from his father, 
j The hillside is still dotted with an¬ 
cient rock-cut, bottle-shaped cisterns; 
and it was doubtless in one of these 
that Joseph was placed by his 
j brethren, previous to his being sold 
j by them to a caravan of Ishmaelites, 

, who were passing along the main 
road, whioh then, as now,came across 
| the Jordan from the land of Gilead, 

I up the Valley of Jezreel, across the 
' Plain of Esdraelon, and through this 
: opening in the mountain-district to 
j Sharon, and so to Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 
16-28). Dothan is also famous for 
I an interesting episode in the life 
; of the prophet Elisha, recorded in 
2 Kings vi. 8-23. Both these passages 
should be read whilst we are halting 
here. 

Hence we may, if we please, cross 
over the plain to the N., in order to 
visit KcfrKikl, the site of the ancient 
Capercotia, marked in the “ Peutinger 
Tables ” as 28 Bom. m. from Csesareu 
and 24 Bom. m. from Scythopolis. 
There is, however, nothing of interest 
to see there; and we shall do better 
to keep straight on, and follow the 
direct road to 

Jenin, the ancient Engaunim, a 
Levitical city of Issachar (Josh. xix. 

, 21, xxi. 29), upon which tribe we 
| now enter, quitting that of Manasseh. 

Here was the border-line also between 
, the provinces of Galilee and Samaria 
in the time of Christ. The situation 
of the little town is beautiful, and it 
is magnificently watered, its modern 
i name signifying much the same as 
i that which it bore in Hebrew days— 
viz. Fountain Gardens. The foun- 
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tains rise in the hills behind the 
gardens, and the water is brought by 
a covered aqueduct to a stone reser¬ 
voir in the centre of the town, built 
by ’Abd el-Hady, Mudir of Acre, in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 
Jenin, which was called Gincea by 
Josephus, is the seat of a Kaima- 
kam, and contains about 4500 inhabi¬ 
tants, the greater part of whom are 
fanatical Moslems. Near the N. side 
of the town is the mosque of ’Ezz- 
Eddin, with a large dome and min¬ 
aret. It is said to occupy the site of 
a Christian church mentioned by 
Pore Lievin in 1555. 

There are two good camping- 
grounds—one on the threshing-floor 
to the W. of the town ; the other on 
an open space to the E. We prefer 
the latter. 

On the top of the hill to the S. of 
the town are the remains of a Roman 
Encampment. 


ROUTE 21. 

JOHN TO NAZAKIiTH. 

Four routes are open to us from 
Jenin to Nazareth, (a) and (b) occupy 
1 day; (c) 2 days; and (n) 3 days. 
Rtes. (b) and (n) are the most inter¬ 
esting, and our choice will probably 


lie between these two. 


21 (A). 


Miles. 

II. M. 

10 Jenin to Fuleh 

. 3 20 

8 Nazareth 

. 2 40 

18 

6 0 


There is little to recommend this ! 


route except its shortness. It is 
tedious and uninteresting, lying 
directly across the Plain of Esdraelon 
to the foot of the Galilean hills, and 
there is scarcely anything to detain 
the traveller on the way. 

In 1J hr. (1 m.) from Jenin we pass 
through Mukeibileh, a small mud- 
village, and in a little over 2 hrs. (6 m.) 
we reach 

Fuleh. On our 1. is another 
village called ’Afftleh, mentioned in 
the Conquests of Thothmes III., under 
the name of ’Aphla. At Ffileh there 
existed in the time of the Crusades a 
famous castle, the joint property of 
the Templars and of the Knights of 
St. John. It was called Castellum 
Faba, or the Bean Castle, the name 
FAleh signifying “ Bean.” After the 
battle of Hattin, the castle was cap¬ 
tured and destroyed by Saladin. A 
ruined fosse surrounding the modern 
village, and the remains of a wall 
and a few foundations, are all that at 
present exist. At Ffileh was fought, 
on April 10, 1799, the famous 
“Battle of Mount Tabor,” between a 
small body of Napoleon’s army, 
under General Kleber, and a vastly 
preponderating force of Turks and 
Syrians. For 6 hrs., from sunrise 
till noon, Kleber, with only 2000 
men, drawn up in a compact square 
with artillery at the corners, success¬ 
fully resisted the fierce assaults of 
over 26,000 men, half of whom were 
cavalry. At midday Napoleon him¬ 
self arrived upon the scene with a 
small reinforcement of 600 men. 
He instantly attacked the enemy on 
the flanks and rear, whilst Kleber 
assumed the offensive in front. The 
Turkish army thought that Napoleon 
had brought with him an overwhelm¬ 
ing force; and, panic-stricken and 
demoralised, they fled in disorder. 
Therainshad caused the watercourses 
to overflow, and men and horses 
became hoperessly entangled in the 
soft, marshy ground. They were 
mown down by grapeshot in enor¬ 
mous numbers, and many more were 
i drowned. 
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Shortly before reaching Fuleh \vc 
sec Zer’ain on our rt. hand, the site 
of Jezreel, at the foot of MountGilboa. 
Immediately to the E. of Fflleh stands 
Solam, the Shunem of the Bible (see 
Rte. 21, b). 

After an hour’s ride (3 m.) from 
Fiileh we pass Mezr’ah, where there 
are modern ruins on an apparently 
ancient site. Some broken sarco¬ 
phagi are to be seen. The water 
here is good. Mezr’ah is mentioned 
by Marino Sanuto, and also by Bro- 
cardus. The word signifies “ a sown 
place,” and is common in the Holy 
Land. 

In 50 min. (2£ m.) we reach 
Khashdsh, probably the site of Kat- 
tath (Josh. six. 15), and leave the 
plain. An hour’s climb through a 
stony and uninteresting ravine brings 
us to Nazareth. 


21 (B). 

Miles. li. w. 

7 h Jenin to Zer’ain —Jezreel 2 15 
3j Solam —Shunem . ,10 

31 Nain . . .10 

2 Endor .... 35 

8 Nazareth.... 2 20 
24| 7 10 


This route follows the ancient 
paved road along which Ahab was 
wont to drive as he passed to and fro 
between Jezreel and Samaria. By 
this way also came Jehu on his 
errand of vengeance against the 
family of Ahab; and it was probably 
near Jenin that he took up into his 
chariot Jonadab the son of Rechab. 
The first village that we see on our 
rt., immediately after leaving Jenin, 
is called Beit Kdd, which is the Arabic 
form of the Hebrew “ Beth ’Aked,” 
translated in the Bible “shearing- 
house.” It was therefore, probably, 
on the road opposite to this village 
that Jehu met with the brethren of 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, when he 
slew forty-two men “ at the pit of the 
shearing-house ” (2 Kings x. 12-14). 


Behind Beit Kad, and higher up 
the mountain-side, can be seen the 
two villages of Jelbon and Fakfi’a. 

Jelbon is the modern form of the 
Biblical Gilboa, from whioh the 
mountain-range took its name. 
Curiously enough its modern title, 
Jebel Faku’a, is derived from the 
other neighbouring village. 

Fakft’a lies on an ancient road 
between Beisdn (Bethshan) and Jenin; 
but the road is now very rugged and 
ruinous. The site of the village is 
probably identical with Aphek, whioh 
the Philistines occupied before at¬ 
tacking Saul (1 Sam. xxix. 1). 

As we ride along towards Jezreel, 
we see many villages across the plain 
to our 1., dotted about'on the hill¬ 
sides. Amongst these a good guide 
will be able to point out T’annfik 
(Taanach), Rummaneh (Gath-rim- 
mon), Tell Abu KudeiB (Kedesh), and 
Lejjftn (Legio). On our E. lies Mount 
Gilboa, which we skirt all the way to 
Jezreel. 

Mount Gilboa. This famous 
mountain of Scripture lies W.N.W. 
and E.S.E., being 8 in. long, as the 
crow flies, from Jelbon to Zer’ain, 
and 6 m. broad from Beit Kdd to 
Mujedd'a. It is divided into several 
plateaux, or summits, by valleys and 
ravines of greater or less depth. Its 
highest point, Sheikh Bark&n, to the 
N. of Fakfi’a, is 1698 ft. above the 
level of the sea. The rock is chiefly 
limestone, but here and there basaltic 
rocks abound. “ The soil is for the 
most part of a reddish colour, and is 
fit for cultivation in many places. 
Wheat and barley grow on the more 
gentle slopes and on the plateaux; 
clumps of olives and figs, hedges 
of cactus surrounding gardens, and, 
where man has not seized upon the 
soil, wild grass and brushwood, at 
other points naked rock; such is 
this mountain, once the scene of the 
deaths of Saul and Jonathan, against 
which David pronounced his malcdic- 
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lion” (Guerin). The northern part 
bf the Gilboa range is rocky and 
barren; the western slopes of the 
Southern fend are clothed with shrubs 
add stunted trees, anlongst which the 
most abundant are the following: 
dwarf oak, arbutus, lentisk, and 
butrn; whilst, in some parts, burnet, 
wild mint and thyme, and the purple 
and white cistus are found in great 
profusion. A few terebinths are to 
be seen at intervals. The range of 
Gilboa forms part of the watershed 
between the basin of the river Kishon 
and that of the Jordan. 

Fifty min. (3 m.) from Jenin is 
’Arraneh, lying to the rt. of the 
road. A kubbeh is seen about J m. 
to the N. of the village. ’Arraneh is 
mentioned in the “ Conquests of 
Thothmes III. ” under the name of 
Aaruna, and is important as helping 
to fix the true site of Megiddo (see 
Bte. 19). Conder also identifies it 
with Rangan, which, according to 
Josephus, the Philistines occupied at 
the same time as Aphek (see above). 
A J hr. farther on we come to 
Jelameh, possibly the site of Jar- 
muth, one of the Levitical cities in 
Issachar {Josh. xxi. 29); in which case 
it was also called Bamoth (1 Chron. 
vi. 73). After 1} m. we pass Sundela 
on our rt.; and above it, on the 
summit of the mountain, we see 
Mazdr, a village inhabited by der¬ 
vishes, and a sacred place of pil¬ 
grimage for Moslems. A ride of jj hr. 
(2t m.) brings us to 

Zer’ain, the ancient JEZBEEL. 

About the identity of Zer’ain with 
Jezreel there has never existed any 
doubt; and there are few places in 
Palestine of which the ancient site is 
more certain. The” Jerusalem Itiner¬ 
ary ” placed Jezreel 12 Kom. m.W. of 
ficythopolis (Beisiin), and the “ Ono- 
masticon ’ ’ mentions it as being be- 
tween the latter place and Legio 
(Lejjdn). In the middle ages Zer’ain 
was called by the various names of 
Stradela, Zarzin, Little Gerin, and 


Little Gallina (as distinct from Greai 
Gallina—Jenin). Stradela was evi¬ 
dently merely a corrupted form df 
Esdraelon, the Greek transliteration 
of Jezreel, which gave its name to the 
Plain df Esdraelon. Jezreel is prin¬ 
cipally noted in connection with the 
histories of Ahab, Jezebel; and Jehq ; 
and here should be read carefully 
1 Kings xxi. and 2 Kings ix., x. 
In the centre of the miserable little 
modern village we see a tall house 
or tower. This is modern, but it 
probably stands on the site of the 
famous “ watch tower in Jezreel ” 
(2 Kings ix. 17). From the top of 
this tower one can see down the 
broad Valley of Jezreel as far as 
Bethshan; and the approach of 
Jehu in his chariot, attended by his 
band of followers, would have been 
visible many miles away. A steep 
road leads down into the valley on 
the E. side of Jezreel, and on the 
hillsides to the rt. of this road a 
number of rock-cut winepresses still 
exist. Here, without doubt, was 
situated the vineyard of'Naboth the 
Jezreelite. Down the road went the 
messengers of King Joram to meet 
the approaching Jehu. They prob¬ 
ably encountered him somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of ’Ain Jalfid, the 
spring which we can see nearly 2 
m. away. Down this same road 
the two Kings of Israel and Judah 
themselves descended ; and near 
those ancient vineyards they met 
Jehu. There Joram was slain, and 
Ahaziah wounded. A road will be 
seen to the 1. ascending northwards 
past ’Ain cl-Meiyiteh, which we can 
see just below us. This was “the 
fountain which is in Jezreel,” around 
which lay Saul’s army before his last 
fatal encounter with the Philistines 
(1 Sam. xxix. 1). The road past this 
fountain goes up by a ruined site 
called Kara, around the E. slope of 
Jebel ed-Dahi (Little Hermon), to a 
place called Yebla, on the road to 
Beit Jcnn. These sites are all 
important as fixing the road by 
I which Ahaziah attempted to escape 
1 from Jehu. Kara is the same as 

4 
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Gur; Yebla is Ibleam; and Beit 
Jean is simply the Arabic form of 
the Hebrew Beth-Ha-Gan, trans¬ 
lated “ the garden-house.” Thus 
the passage, 2 Kings ix. 27, might 
read, “When Ahaziah, the king of 
Judajb, saw this, he fled by the road 
to Beit Jenn. And Jehu followed 
after him and said, Smite him also 
in the chariot. And they did so at 
the ascent to Kara, near to Yebla. 
And he fled to Mujedd’a, and died 
there.” The whole scene thus lies 
clearly before us. Finding his return 
to Jezreel cut off, Ahaziah attempted 
to flee by the only road left open to 
him. Pursued and wounded, he 
turned instinctively towards the 
south, hoping to make his way back 
to his own city (Jerusalem) by the 
road through the Jordan valley ; but 
he could only get as far as Khurbet 
el-Mujedd'a (Rte. 19) before he was 
overcome by exhaustion and died. 
These identifications fix without 
doubt the true site of ancient 
Megiddo. 

Whilst we are standing on the 
knoll of Zer’ain we can also very 
vividly picture the battle of Saul 
and the Philistines. The Philistine 
army was at first pitched at Shunem 
(1 Sam. xxviii. 4), which we see im¬ 
mediately to the N. of us across the 
entrance to the Valley of Jezreel. 
Saul’s army, as we have said, was 
encamped below us, at the foot of 
(iilboa. The Philistines, by a flank 
movement, cut off the retreat of the Is- 
raclitish force by occupying 'Arrdneh 
and Fukfi’a to the S. (see above). It 
seems probable that Saul attempted 
to gain the heights of Gilboa with 
his army, but that the Philistine 
force from Fuku’a, marching along 
the crest of the mountain past Ma¬ 
zur, descended upon him, and that 
he found himself hopelessly en¬ 
tangled in front and rear. On these 
dreary heights above us, the first 
King of Israel committed suicide. 

To the N.W. of us lies Ffileli (see 
Bte. 21, a), the scene of the “Battle 
of Mount Tabor.” Near ’Ain Jalud, 
to the £., was fought the great con¬ 


test between Gideon and the Midiail' 
ites (Judges vii. 1-22). In this 
neighbourhood was also gained the 
victory of Barak over Sisera (see 
Bte. 21, d) ; and here, too, was fought 
a bloody battle between Saladin and 
the Crusaders. We are therefore, 
at this point, in the very heart of the 
great battlefield of Palestine. 

[If we please, we can make a detour 
from Zer’ain to ’Ain Jalfid (Bte. 19). 
It will entail an extra j hr. in our 
day’s journey, and at least a 2 in. 
longer ride.] 

Proceeding directly across the open¬ 
ing to the Valley of Jezreel, we next 
come to 

Solam, the site of Shunem, 

The story of the Sliunammite and 
her son (2 Kings iv.) will be read with 
pleasure here, where we have the 
whole scene before us. In the dis¬ 
tance to the W. lies the blue ridge of 
Carmel, with the Latin hospice of 
the Murhakah conspicuous upon it. 
Across the plain between Shunem 
and Carmel rode the bereaved mother 
to seek the aid of Elisha; and only 
those whose duties call them on to 
the Plain of Esdraelon in the summer 
can imagine what that journey meant 
under the burning sun of a noontide 
in harvest (ver. 20-25). 

There are no special marks of 
antiquity to be found at Solam ; but, 
as at Zer’ain, the modern houses are 
built upon mounds of rubbish, be¬ 
neath which there probably exist 
ancient remains. SoMm is well 
watered by perennial springs, and 
hence it is, comparatively speaking, 
a flourishing little village. 

Here will probably be found the 
best place to halt for lunch. 

[From Solam we can, if wc choose, 
make our way to Nazareth direct, 
contenting ourselves with a distant 
view of Nain and Endor on the N. 
slopes of Little Hermon. In this 
case, the distance to Nazareth is not 
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much more than 8 in., and will oc¬ 
cupy us about 2J hrs. At Khashasli 
we shall join Ete. 21, a.] 

But the majority of travellers will 
probably prefer to undergo the extra 
fatigue and journey for the sake of 
visiting such Well-known Bible sites 
as Nain and Endor. We therefore 
continue this route. 

Passing round the N.W. base of 
Little Hermon, we soon obtain our 
first unbroken view of Mount Tabor. 
Our impression will probably be one 
of temporary disappointment, for 
Tabor does not look so grand and im 
posing as we had expected to find it. 
It grows, however, upon us as we be¬ 
come more accustomed to it. Over 
its 1. shoulder, far away to the N., 
stands the summit of majestic Hel’- 
mon. It was probably from some 
point on the N. slopes of the moun¬ 
tain which we are now skirting that 
the Psalmist was inspired to write 
those words, “ Tabor and Hermon 
shall rejoice in thy name ” ( Psa. 
lxxxix. 12). 

Continuing to bear round to the 
rt., we next reach 

Nain. The scene of our Lord’s 
great miracle is but a poor little 
village at the present day. There 
are numerous traces of ruins, how¬ 
ever, to be seen, showing the place to 
have been at one time of some con¬ 
siderable size. There is a small 
spring N. of the village; another on 
the W. called 'Ain el-Bftz, and close 
beside this are many rock-out tombs. 
A small mosque is seen, which is 
known to the Arabs by the name of 
Mukdm Sidna 'Aisa, which signi¬ 
fies “ the shrine of our Lord Jesus.” 
It stands on the site of an early 
Christian chapel, erected on the sup- . 
posed soene of Christ's miracle (tit. 
Luke vii. 11-18). There are no traces 
of any wall round the ancient town, 
such as would be implied by the 
term “gate of the city”; and this 
term probably signified merely the 
place where the road entered amongst 
the houses (sec Condor, Tent 
Work, p. 63). 
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A ride of a little less than J hr. 
(2 m.) brings us to 

Endor, the scene of another re- 
' markable episode in Scripture his¬ 
tory. As in the case of Nain, the 
village still retains its ancient name. 
Above the small village of mud-cabins, 
and to the E., are to be seen some 
small caves in the hillside. In front 
of one cave is a curious circle of rocks, 
somewhat resembling a Druidical 
ring, but apparently of natural for¬ 
mation. This may possibly have been 
the abode of the notorious witch of 
Endor (I Sam. xxviii. 7-25). It is 
probable that the present name of the 
mountain, Jebel ed-Dahi, is derived 
from the visit paid by Saul to this 
witch, for it signifies “ the mountain 
of the leader,” or general. 

From Endor we direct our course 
straight for Nazareth. In about Ij hr. 
(41 in.) we come to 

Iksal, on a rocky mound at tho 
foot of the hills ; probably the site of 
Chisloth-tabor, called also Chesnlloth 
(Josh. xix. 12, 18). It was on the 
j border-line between Zebulon and 
Issachar. Josephus calls the place 
Xaloth (Wars iii. 3). Around Iksal 
are a great number of very remark - 
1 able rock-cut tombs, which will well 
repay a careful study, if the traveller 
is interestedin antiquarian researches 
(see P.E. Mem. i. 386). Soon after 
leaving Iksal we arrive at the foot of 
j the Galilean hills. After climbing 
a rugged, winding glen, without in¬ 
terest, we finally reach Nazareth. 

21 (c). 

The third route from Jenin to 
Nazareth takes us along the W. edge 
of the Plain of Esdraelon, and will 
occupy 2 days, with a halt for the 
night at Haifa. We do not recom¬ 
mend this route, as it involves a very 
fatiguing and not particularly in¬ 
teresting ride on the first day; and, 
if the route by Carmel is taken at 
all, wc should strongly advise the 
choice of Etc. 21 (o). 

02 
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1st Day. j site of Gath-rimmon mentioned ill 

Miles. »■ connection with Tnanach (Josh.xx i. 

6 Jenin to T'annuk - | 25). The P.E. Survey identified it 

Taanacli . . . 1 40 , w ith the Roman city of Maximum- 

4) Lejjun- £e;/io. . . 1 15 | ojmlis (P.E. Mem. ii. 35). In 25 min. 

8' Tell Keimfin— Jokncam. 2 20 (j i we pass between Salim on 
12) Haifa . . . . 3 45 our ]. ftn< j Ezbuba on our rt.; beyond 

3 Y 9 0 the latter of which we see, to the N., 

Tell Abu Kudeis, the site of the 
2nd Day. Levitical city of Kedeeh in Issacliar. 

21) Haifa to Nazareth . . 6^ 20 ^ ^ j ir r i^ e m .) brings us to 


The road from Jenin to Haifa is ! 
level and good the whole way; so | 
that we can travel, if we please, faster 
than usual. We can scarcely aceom- j 
plish the journey, however, in less : 
than 9 hrs. without allowing for stop- I 
pages. j 

Soon after leaving Jenin we see 
Kefr A dan, on our 1., upon the hill¬ 
side. It is mentioned as en-Haddah 
among the towns of Issachar (Josh. 
xix. 21); and it is called in the Tal¬ 
mud Kefr Onthcin, where it is named 
as a border-town between Galilee and 
Samaria. There are a few ancient 
remains in the village, but it is 
scarcely worth our while stepping 
aside to visit them. After passing 
Yamon and Silch - the latter a good- 
sized village, with rock-cut wine¬ 
presses around it—we reach 

T'annuk. Taanach was a royal 
city of the Canaauites (Josh. xii. 21); 
it was afterwards a Levitical city, be¬ 
longing to the tribe of Manasseh (ibid. 
xvii. 11, xxi. 25), and it is mentioned 
in the Song of Deborah and Barak. 
The rock on the sides of the tell, on 
which the modern village of T’annuk 
stands, is quarried in places; the 
wells are ancient; and there are 
many tombs on the N., near the base 
of the mound. Below the village is 
a little mosque, apparently an old 
Christian church. It faces E. and 
W.; all its stones arc ancient, and 
some of them arc decorated with 
sculptures. Just beyond T'annuk 
(J m.) is 

Bummaneh, to our l.j possibly the 


Lejj fin, where are the deserted ruins 
of the once famous Roman city of 
Legio. Until lately this has been 
thought to be the site of Megiddo; 
but Conder seems to have effectually 
disposed of its claims to that im¬ 
portant situation (see Rte. 19). 

One looks around in vain for the 
signs of a village at Lejjfin. An old 
ruined khan, and a few mills on the 
streams which flow abundantly from 
the many springs in the neighbour¬ 
hood, are the only buildings which 
we see. On a small tell N. of the 
streams there are, however, a couplo 
of granite pillars, still remaining up¬ 
right. In the S. face of this mound, 
or tell, is a semicircular archway; 
and, under this, an entrance, with a 
stone lintel above it. Passing through 
this entrance, we find ourselves in a 
1 vaulted chamber, which leads into 
a second on the 1. This, in its turn, 
opens into a third chamber to the S., 
which is cemented inside, and has 
rude pilasters in two corners. The 
remains of a cornice are visible, and 
some traces of red colouring are to bo 
seen on the walls. Into this cemented 
chamber water runs through a chan¬ 
nel, partly rock-cut, partly mason- 
work. The whole series of chambers 
may have formed part of a Roman 
bath. On the tell above are the 
remains of ruins, occupying a space 
i about 100 yards square. To the N.E. 
rises a larger and more imposing 
mound, called Tell cl-Mutascllim, 
or “the Governor's Mound.” On 
. this, no doubt, stood the citadel of 
Legio, and perhaps the greater part 
of the city itself. Marble trunks and 
i granite columns, together with other 
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ruined materials, have been found which was erected by the noted 
in great quantities on the summit of Dhahr el-’Amr at the end of the 
this mound; but the greater part of 18th century. At the four angles 
them have now disappeared. The can be seen the foundations of comer 
view from the tell is very fine. towers. Under this fort is a rough 

In the 4th century Legio was a vault, with a pointed arched roof, 
place of great importance, and the On the side of the tell are the re¬ 
seat of a Christian suffragan bishop, mains of a small chapel, of which 
There is no record of its destruction, only one heavy pier can now be seen 

besides the foundations. 

[An important caravan-road from 

Sharon to the Jordan, and hence One of the main roads from the 
to Damascus, crosses our route at j Mediterranean to the Jordan here 
Lejjfin, where it bifurcates into two enters the plain, through the broad 
branches, one running N. towards ! “Valley of Salt” to the W. Thus 
Nazareth, and the other E. to the ! Tell Keimun occupies a most com- 
Valley of Jezreel.] manding position; and it may be 

destined once again, at some future 
Our road now crosses several tiny ! time, to be a scene of activity and life, 
streams at various intervals; and ; The Arabic name of the Valley of 
we have fine views, across the plain, ] gait is Wtidy el-Milh ; it separates 
of Tabor, Little Hermon, Gilboa, ! Carmel from the Breezy Land, 
and the Nazareth hills. We now skirt ! 

the E. base of the Belad er-Buhah, or | On the heights of Carmel we see 
“ Breezy Land,” as far as | the Latin hospice and chapel, built 

on the traditional site of Elijah’s 
Tell Keimiln, at the S.E. foot of | sacrifice. The true site, however, 
Mount Carmel. Jokneam, which for- j lies some distance below (see Bte. 
merly stood on the summit of this 21, d). The mud-huts of Jelameh el- 
prominent and remarkably shaped j Mansdrah, which we see on a lower 
tell, was a royal Canaanitish town spur of Carmel, are not inhabited, 
(Josh. xii. 22), and afterwards one of but are storehouses of tibn, orground- 
the Levitioal cities of Zebulon (ibid. ' straw, belonging to the Druses of 
xxi. 34), of which tribe it was one of Dalieh (see Bte. 21, d). On our rt. 
the boundary-marks. we see the river Kishon winding 

Many Crusading and medieval towards us through the plain; and 
traditions are connected with Tell beyond it is a prominent mound, 
KeimAn. The chief of these legends called Tell el-Kassis, or “ Mound of 
was that Cain was here killed by [ the Priests.” It probably marks the 
Lamech (see Marino Sanuto, Fetel- : site of the slaughter of the 850 
lus, &c.) The origin of these ab- I priests of Baal (1 Kings xviii. 40). 
surd traditions is easily explained. The plain now narrows into a 
The place was called Cyamon in the small opening between the slopes of 
time of Judith (Judith vii. 3), and Carmel on the W. and the wooded 
Caimona by Eusebius. This had hills of Galilee on the E. Through 
become modified into Cain Mons at this opening flows the river Kishon 
the period of the Crusaders; hence from the Plain of Esdraelon into that 
the supposed connection with Cain, of Acre. Beyond this we pass a 
Conder mentions a curious legend double-headed tell, close to the 
which the Samaritans have about modern village of 
Tell Keimun (see Tent Work, p. 68). 

The tell is at present quite de- Harthiyeh. This is the site of 
serted, and only a few foundations Harosheth of the Gentiles, the forti- 
now remain. The most important | fled town of Sisera (Judges iv. 13). 
are those of a fort, 125 ft. square, j We can see what an important 
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position this place must have occupied 
in the days of ancient warfare. And 
here we have a most interesting ex¬ 
planation of a well-known passage in 
the Song of Deborah and Barak: 
“ Asher continued on the sea-shore ” 
(A.V. Judges v. 17), which {see Rte. 
21, n) ought to be rendered “Asher 
settled down at Haifa on the sea.” 
That maritime tribe from the north 
had marshalled its forces, to come to 
the aid of its brethren of Zebulon, 
Naphtali, and Issachar; but, finding 
it impossible to force the passage of 
the Kishon, guarded as it was by the 
fortress of Haroshetli, they were com¬ 
pelled to halt at the nearest con¬ 
venient resting-place, which was 
Haifa on the Bay of Acre. A garrison 
stationed on this double-headed tell 
would hold absolute command over 
the passage between the two great 
plains, and could cut off all com¬ 
munication between the districts N. 
and S. of the narrow pass of the 
Kishon. 

Keeping on the 1. bank of the 
river, and skirting the N. base of 
Carmel, we join the carriage-road from 
Nazareth to Haifa lj hr. (5| m.) 
after leaving Tell Keimfin. We next 
pass on our 1. the villages of Yajjiir 
and Delad csh-Shcihh, at the latter 
of which we traverse an extensive 
olive-grove. Haifa appears in front 
of us, and after a sharp ride of 1 hr. 
(1 m.) we enter the town; and, pass¬ 
ing through its square and its narrow 
streets, we go on to the German 
colony, to the W. of Haifa, in the 
midst of which we pitch our camp. 
If preferred, we may seek the clean 
and comfortable quarters of the Hdtel 
du Carmel (see Bte. 21, »). 


21 (D). 

JENJN TO NAZARETH BT MOUNT CARMEL 
AND HAIFA. 

The fourth, and last, route from 
enin to Nazareth will occupy 3 days; 
it is greatly to be recommended 


in preference to Rte. 21 (c). It Is, 

, indeed, by far the most interesting of 
1 all the four. 


1st Day. 

Miles. 

II. M. 

18* 

Jenin to Tell Keirnun 

6 16 

4 

Murhakah - - summit of 



Carmel 

30 

3} 

Dalieh . 

66 

22.; 


6 40 


2 ml Dag. 


6 

’Athlit - The Pilgrims’ 



Castle . 

2 0 

11 

Haifa . 

3 0 

17 


6 0 


3 id Dag. 


10 

Haifa to Oak Forest 

3 0 


Semunieh — Simonias . 

1 20 

6 

Nazareth (vid M’alfil). 

2 0 

2H 


6 20 


Note.— Prom Semftnich to Namretli, phi 
Mujeiild ami Yitfn, is nearly a mile farther, 
ainl occupies about 1 hr. longer; but it is 
I the better road, and the more interestiii? of 
i the two, 

1st Dag .—(From Jenin to Tell Kei- 
mAn, see Rte. 21, c.) Thence, after 
, crossing the entrance to the Wady el- 
( Milh, or “ Valley of Salt,” we branch 
l off to the 1., and commence to climb 
I the mountain-side of Carmel. The 
| zigzag path is stony, steep, and diffi¬ 
cult, and we must be content to 
ascend very slowly. About two-thirds 
of the way from the base to the 
summit we come upon a spring, where 
we must halt. This is known by the 
name of 'Ain cl-MansArah el-Doha, 
i.c. the Upper Spring of Mansflrah. 
The Lower Spring is down by the 
! Jelameh, or cluster of mud-huts, 
which we see beneath us (see Rte. 
21, c). To the 1. of the Upper Spring, 
and beyond it as we approach, is a 
broad and comparatively level plateau 
i Bioping gently upwards in a semi- 
circular shape, and forming an ex- 
j cellent natural amphitheatre. In the 
J centre of this plateau the limestone 
rock projects through the soil, leaving 
bare a couple of smooth and shining 
surfaces, some 10 or 15 ft. apart. 
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Having lived for several years 
within 3 m. of this spot, and having 
most carefully explored this end of 
Carmel, we have no hesitation in 
asserting our belief that this plateau 
is the true scene of Elijah’s sacrifice. 
A careful study of the narrative (1 
Kings xviii. 19-46) will show that 
five important conditions require to 
be satisfied in order to identify the 
site : (1) There must be room for an 
enormous multitude of people, to 
every one of whom the events trans¬ 
acted would be clearly visible, and the 
words addressed by a man’s strong 
voice would be equally clearly audible. 
(2) There must be an abundant 
supply of water in the immediate 
neighbourhood (ver. 33-35). (3) The 
Mediterranean itself must be invisi¬ 
ble from the spot (ver. 43). (4) There 
must be some place of observation 
just above, from which the sea is 
visible. (5) The site must be on 
the mountain-side, not far from the 
summit; for though, in ver. 42, Eli¬ 
jah is said to have gone up to the 
“top of Carmel,” yet in the two 
succeeding verses he tells his servant 
to go up higher. There is only one 
site which satisfies all the above re¬ 
quirements, and that is the spot on 
which we stand at present. The am¬ 
phitheatre is clearly large enough to 
accommodate thousands of people; 
the Upper Spring of Mansfirah is 
perennial, never having been known 
to run dry, so far as we have been 
able to ascertain; the Mediterranean 
is invisible from the spot; but, on 
climbing the little shoulder of the 
hill to the S.W., a clear view of the 
sea can be obtained. Up and down 
that little shoulder Elijah’s servant 
could go and return in less than five 
minutes. Straight before us, across 
the plain, we can see Jezreel in the 
distance. Down below, to our 1., 
beyond the Kishon, is the green 
mound, still called Tell el-Kassis, 
where the 850 priests of Baal were 
slain (ver. 40). On the two flat 
surfaces of rock in the centre of 
the plateau (which have now be¬ 
come partially covered with earth) 


the rival altars of sacrifice were 
erected. 

We have thus the whole scene 
before us. We can picture to out - 
selves every stage in that dramatic 
incident: the priests of Baal howling 
and danoing, like modem dervishes, 
around their fireless altar; the stern, 
wild prophet deriding their frantic 
efforts, and haranguing the vast con¬ 
gregation which crowded this great 
arena; King Ahab himself, with 
his eyes ever and anon turning to¬ 
wards the royal city across the plain, 
where Jezebel was awaiting the issue 
of the contest. We can almost hear 
the echoes of the universal shout, 
“ The Lord, he is the God,” rever¬ 
berating from chasm to chasm and 
from rock to rock, on this wild and 
rugged mountain-side. We can see 
the confused and hasty rush of the 
excited mob hurrying the unfortunate 
priests of Baal down yonder precipi¬ 
tous path, to their death at the tell 
by the side of the Kishon. We 
can imagine Ahab and his courtiers 
leisurely proceeding up the mountain, 
to eat and drink under the shadow of 
some tree; and, in strange contrast to 
all these stirring scenes, we can picture 
Elijah left alone in quiet solitude, 
praying on his knees at some spot 
in this interesting place, whilst his 
servant was passing to and fro be¬ 
tween this hollow and that shoulder- 
crest. Lastly, as the black clouds 
gathered and the long-delayed rain 
began to pour, we can imagine the 
king and his attendants hurriedly 
descending the mountain to Tell 
Keimiin, where his chariot was in 
waiting to bear him swiftly across 
the plain to Jezreel; the weird pro¬ 
phet meanwhile, the hero of the day, 
i gathering together the folds of his 
sheepskin garment and tucking them 
j into his girdle, so as to leave his 
j limbs free, in order that he might 
' show his homage to his sovereign 
I by running before his chariot, just 
as the outrunners may be seen 
j to the present day in the streets qf 
Cairo. 
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From'the Spring we continue to 
ascend the mountain, until we reaoh 
the Murhakah at the summit. A 
couple of native cottages are seen 
dose at hand; and, on inquiring at 
them, the keys of the Latin hospice 
can be obtained. A small and barely 
furnished chapel is inside on the 1., 
and on the rt. are three sleeping 
chambers for the accommodation 
of casual pilgrims. A (light of stone 
steps conducts us to the roof of the 
hospice, from which is to be obtained 
one of the most extensive and magni¬ 
ficent views in the Holy Land. No 
traveller should miss this view. 

Away on the N., to our extreme 1. 
as we face the plain, can be seen the 
town of Acre on the shores of the I 
bay, with the white cliffs of IUs en- I 
Xakfirah behind. The long ridge 
of hills running directly inland from 
this cliff was, in olden days, the ! 
boundary-line between Phoenicia 
and Palestine proper. Behind these 
mountains, in the far distance, can 
be seen the faint outline of the 
summits of Lebanon. To the rt. 
of Lebanon, Mount Hermon stands 
out clear and distinct, and the hills 
and mountains in front are those of 
Upper Galilee. The highest of these 
is Jebel Jurmuk (4000 ft.); the con¬ 
spicuous oonioal-shaped hill is Jota- 
pata (see Rte. 23). On the sides of 
a lofty hill to the N.W. can be seen 
the houses of Safed (see Rte. 23). 
Behind Safed, and in the far dis¬ 
tance to the rt., are the mountains 
of Jauldn. Nearer to us, in the 
same direction, are the lesser hilly j 
districts known as Lower Galilee; ' 
and amongst these are visible many j 
well-known and important places. 
The most prominent is Seffurieli, on 
the summit of a hill, almost imme¬ 
diately before us (seeRte. 23). Behind 
Sefffirieh can be seen the two-horned 
Mount Hattin (see Rte. 22, k). The top- 
raost houses of Nazareth can just be 


Tabor is visible directly behind it. 
Farther S. are the Jebel ed-Dahi 
I and Mount Gilboa (see Rte. 21, n), 
with the Valley of Jezreel opening 
between them. The long line of 
I mountains, like a gigantic natural 
I wall, that bound the landscape in the 
j far distance behind the Valley of 
Jezreel, are the mountains of Gilead, 
to the E. of the Jordan. Away to 
the S. in the distance, amongst the 
mountains of Samaria, can be dis¬ 
tinguished the summits of Ebal and 
Gerizim. The bare and wavy surfaces, 
immediately beneath us to the S., anil 
presenting such a remarkable appear¬ 
ance from our bird’s-eye view, are 
called “ the Breezy Land.” A mass of 
buildings in the foreground, present¬ 
ing the form of three sides of a quad¬ 
rangle, are called Khurbet Kirch, 
evidently an ancient site of some im¬ 
portance (see r.K. Mem. p. GO). On 
a rounded hill below us, as we look 
towards the sea, a village stands pro¬ 
minently, just outside of the Carmel 
range. This is called Umm cz- 
Zeinat, which signifies “ the Place 
, of Ornaments,” probably either on 
account of its picturesque situation 
1 or from some fine buildings which 
once existed there (Ree P.E. Mem. 
p. 71). Some distance beyond this 
village, and on the crest of a hilly 
; range overlookingthe Plain of Sharon, 
can be seen the modem Jewish colony 
of Zimmarin(seeRte. 18), upon which 
Baron Edmond Rothschild, of Paris, 
has expended already an enormous 
sumofmoney. Inthedistance,behind 
Zimmarin, stretches the sandy tract 
of land around Casarea. On a clear 
day Jaffa can be distinguished. Such 
is the marvellous panorama visible 
from the Murhakah - i.e. “Place of 
Burning.” 

Whilst we are standing here, we 
can best survey the battle-field of 
Barak and Sisera. 


discerned amongst the hills to the 8. : Down immediately below to the 
of Seffurieh. The most conspicuous ] 1., where the hills of Galilee ap- 
object to the rt. of these houses is [ proach the nearest to Carmel, and on 
the White Latin Church of Ykfa (see ; the N.W. of the oak-forest which 
below). The rounded crest of Mount ; we can see, is the Arab village of 
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Harthiyeh. Here was Harosheth of 
the Gentiles (see Bte. 21, c). Hence 
started Sisera and his army on the 
morning of the battle. Their object 
was to penetrate to the S. portion of 
the country through the highway of 
the Jordan valley. They made, there¬ 
fore, directly for the opening in front 
of us—the Valley of Jezreel. Barak 
and his army came down from Mount 
Tabor to intercept their progress. The 
two forces met in the neighbourhood 
of Jezreel, on the watershed between 
the basins of the river Kishon and 
of the waters of Megiddo (see Bte. 19). 
A desperate conflict ensued, in which 
Barak, aided by a violent storm of 
hail and rain, which beat into the 
faces of his foes, succeeded in put¬ 
ting the army of Sisera to a signal 
and disastrous rout. Betracing their 
steps in headlong flight, they endea- ! 
voured to regain their fortified city 
of Harosheth. But the river Kishon, 
swollen by the storm and winter 
floods, opposed their progress. Even 
when the river is still and low, in 
summer-time, the thick slimy mud 
of its banks and bed makes it diffi¬ 
cult to ford, the hoofs of the horse 
frequently sticking in it. When tur¬ 
gid and swollen after rain, the narrow 
river is often quite impassable. Thus 
one can easily realise the scene 
amongst the discomfited ranks of 
Sisera’s army. In their hurry to es¬ 
cape they plunge down the banks; 
horses and men sink in the soft 
mire; and in their frantic efforts to 
extricate themselves “ the horse- 
hoofs are broken by the means of 
the prancings ” (Judges v. 22). Thus 
hopelessly entangled in the mud and 
slush, they are unable to escape from 
the torrent, and so they are finally 
swept away by “ that ancient river, 
the river Kishon.” The 4th and 5th | 
chapters of Judges should be read \ 
upon the roof of the Latin hospice : 
of the Murhakah. 

Hence a pleasant and easy ride of 
a little less than an hour (3} m.) 
brings us to our camping-ground, on . 
(he broad and level threshing-floor of 


Dalieh, just outside the village to 
the E. This is one of the best camp¬ 
ing-grounds in Palestine ; the vil¬ 
lagers are civil and polite, and every 
necessary accommodation in the way 
of provisions can be procured. Dalieh 
is a Druse village, beautifully situated 
in the heart of Mount Carmel, shel¬ 
tered by hills to the N. and S., and 
commanding a fine view of the Medi¬ 
terranean to the W. On the hills to 
the X. can be seen the only other 
modern village on the summit of 
Carmel, called Esfia. On the 8. of 
us are the ruins of a once flourishing 
and populous town. The place is 
called Dubil, and is well worth a 
visit, previous to starting on our way 
next morning. The remains are very 
extensive and interesting. To the W. 
of Dalieh, overlooking the sea, is the 
house built and occupied by the late 
Laurence Oliphant, who made his 
home at Dalieh during the last few 
years of his life. A marble monu¬ 
ment to the memory of his first 
wife stands on the W. outskirts of 
the village. 

Here we make our first acquaint¬ 
ance with that most interesting race 
of people, the Druses (see Intro - 
duction). This is also a convenient 
place to speak of the natural fea¬ 
tures of 

Mount Carmel. This mountain, 
second only to Zion in the sacredness 
of its associations, is not so much a 
single mount, as an intricate and ex¬ 
tensive range, 34 m. in perimeter. It 
is in form a triangle, the base of which 
runs parallel to the sea, along the 
edge of the Plain of Sharon, and the 
vertex of which is the Murhakah. 
The Carmelite convent stands on the 
X. angle of the base, and the heights 
above 'Athlit on the S. Carmel 
has been called the " Mountain of 
the Thousand Caves,” and the name 
is not inappropriate ; for the lime¬ 
stone rockB, of which the range is 
principally composed, are honey¬ 
combed in all directions with deep 
recesses and extensive caverns. But 
Carmel might with equal reason be 
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termed the “ Mountain of the Thou¬ 
sand Valleys.” Rounded knolls and 
smooth-shaped hills abound through¬ 
out its entire surface; whilst in 
between, in labyrinthine maze, run 
wooded glens and winding dells, wild 
gorges and precipitous passes, inter¬ 
spersed with valleys of every kind- 
broad and fertile, narrow and stony, 
deep and sombre, shallow and sunny. 
As one explores its inner recesses 
and threads one’s way amongst its 
pathless retreats, one can understand 
how Mount Carmel was so favourite 
a hiding-place in days of old, and 
can appreciate the significance of the 
prophet Amos’ words : “ Though 
they dig into hell, thence shall mine 
hand take them ; though they climb 
up to heaven, thence will X bring 
them down ; and though they hide 
themselves in the top of Carmel, I 
will search and take them out thence ’ ’ 
(Amos ix. 2, 3). At one time, not so 
very long ago, the hills and valleys 
of Carmel were one huge luxuriant 
forest. Now, however, almost all the 
larger trees are gone. The wood¬ 
cutter, charcoal-burner, and goatherd 
have, between them, devastated “ the 
excellency of Carmel.” Year by year 
whole tracts of brushwood are de¬ 
liberately set on fire, in order to pro¬ 
vide fodder for the goats from the 
young and tender shoots which spring 
forth green in the following year. 
Carmel is chiefly noted at the pre¬ 
sent day for the wonderful profusion 
of its aromatic herbs and its beautiful 
wildflowers. From the beginning of 
November, until the middle of July, 
there is one glorious succession of 
floral display. The cyclamen, orchid, 
asphodel, anemone, tulip, scilla, ra¬ 
nunculus, iris, cistus, mallow, mar¬ 
guerite, flax, scabious. Ac., are among 
the most abundant of its various 
species of wildflowers. 

Its wild animals comprise the 
leopard, hyena, jackal, wild boar, 
roebuck, gazelle, wolf, badger, por¬ 
cupine, weasel, and Syrian hare. Of 
these, the most common are the 
hyena, jackal, boar, and gazelle. 
Snakes are abundant, and many of 


j them are very venomous. In early 
spring there are many birds of various 
kinds to be seen upon Mount Carmel, 
' and the red-legged partridge affords 
excellent sport for shooting during 
the greater part of the year. 

There are many ruins to be found 
in different parts of the mountain ; 
the most interesting are, perhaps, 
those of ScmmAka in the S.F,., 
where are the remains of a Jewish 
synagogue, and Ttishmm in the N.W., 
near Haifa (see below). 

| Riding, next morning, through the 
village of Dalieh we descend into a 
1 pleasant and picturesque gorge. For 
I the first 20 min. we pass along 
| a good carriage-road to a spring 
called Vmm esh-Shukf, which signi- 
1 fies “ the Place of the Beetling Cliff.” 

Its romantic situation will explain 
| its name. Above the spring to our 
rt. is a wooded knoll, covered with 
ruins in the midst of fig-trees. These 
are the deserted remains of a former 
J Druse village, the inhabitants of 
which fled to the Haui(ln some years 
' ago to escape the persecutions and 
J extortions of the Government, the 
i tax-gatherer, and the money-lender. 
Half an hour farther on we pass 
another ruin named Bust&n, the his- 
| tory of which is precisely the same. 
We now wind down a narrow and 
well-wooded glen, and in about 1 hr. (3 
j m. from Dalieh) we reach ’Ain Hand, 
a small but sacred Moslem village. 
Hence we obtain a fine view of the 
Plain of Sharon and the sea, with 
the ruins of ’Athlit in front of us. 
Defending into the plain, we cross it, 
and perceive before us a low ridge of 
limestone rocks, running parallel to 
the sea, and dividing the plain from 
the coast. Through this natural 
barrier an artificial causeway has 
been cut just wide enough to admit 
the passage of a carriage, and evi¬ 
dently of very ancient date. At the 
entrance to this causeway we see 
holes in the rock on either side, used 
in former ages for the insertion of 
barricades in case of need, cutting 
off the passage to 
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’Athlit. 

Round a corner to the N., or rt. 
hand, of this entrance can be seen 
the remains of an ancient house, 
probably Phoenician, cut into the face 
of the solid rock. This was probably 
a sort of guardhouse for the use of an 
outpost. On either side of the cause¬ 
way, as we pass through, we can see 
the roek cut in all directions, and 
it was here that the stones were 
quarried for the building of the Castle 
of ’Athlit. We emerge from this 


tower cannot now be traced, though 
the vault that was beneath it still 
remains. 

Before entering ’Athlit itself we 
may observe the outer enceinte. This 
consisted of two long walls at rt. 
angles, each terminated by the sea, 
the E. wall on the north harbour, 
and the S. wall on the southern. At 
their junction in the S.E. stood a 
tower, with a huge cistern, the ruins 
of both of which are still to be seen. 
On the outer side is a rock-cut ditch 
with vertical scarps. In the counter¬ 
scarp are three small chambers. The 



artificial passage upon a small sandy S. wall measures 800 yds., and had a 
plain, and find ourselves suddenly in , gateway about 70 yds. from the S.E. 
the presence of the finest Crusading | angle. The E. wall is 800 yds. long, 
ruins in Palestine. The most strik- 1 and in it were three gates. Thefoun- 
ing object from this point of view is | dations of all four gates can clearly be 
a magnificent fragment of wall, 80 ft. traced. Through the N. gate in the 
high, 16 ft. thick, and 105 ft. long. E. wall runs the main entrance, by 
It forms a portion of the northern- \ which we arrive. Outside this E. 
most of two huge towers that for- wall are the remains of the once 
merly dominated the fortified town deep fosse, and at the N. extremity 
at the N.E. and S.E. comers of the 1 of the wall a fine ruin projects into 
inner main wall. The southern ' the sea. The floor is C ft. above the 
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water, and is reaohed by well-worn 
stone steps. The remains of a jetty 
are traceable under the water in 
calm weather, continuing the line 
of the ruin, and this was probably 
the landing-stage of the pilgrims and 
Crusaders. 

We now enter the ancient town 
and fortress by a fine' old gateway, 
and immediately perceive huge 
masses of masonry lying about in 
all shapes and forms. The best 
mode of inspecting the ruins is to I 
turn to the rt. on entering the 
gates, and to make our way round as J 
far as possible on the outside of the 
miserable Arab village of mud-huts, 
which completely cover the interior 
of the ancient town. High up on 
the inner surface of the gigantic 
wall we see the springs of three arches 
which originally formed the support 
of the roof of the N.E. tower. These 
arches rest upon corbels representing 
respectively the faces of a man and 
of a woman, and a bunch of lilies 
and acanthus-leaves. It will be ob¬ 
served that for about half its present 
height from the ground the exterior 
of the wall is still faced with splen¬ 
didly drafted ashlar, but the upper 
half has been deprived of its outside 
facing, and only the rough rubble re¬ 
mains. The ashlar has been taken, 
together with many other stones, 
columns, Ac., to build the fortifica¬ 
tions of Acre, and to construct 
mosques and public buildings at 
various places on the coast. Under¬ 
neath the tower we can see the re¬ 
mains of a fine vaulted crypt. The 
whole town and fortress of ’Athlit 
was built above magnificent vaults, 
several of which remain in a more 
or less perfect condition. 

Bearing round to the 1., along the 
N. side of the old town, and passing 
over modern dunghills, we come at 
length to the western portion of the 
ruins, immediately facing the sea. 
Here are by far the most beautiful and 
interestingof the ruined remains. Near 
the N.W. angle we see the shattered 
remnants of the magnificent.Baraqwcf- 
ing-hall, where the little band of sur¬ 


viving Crusaders held their last solemn 
banquet and conolave on the evening 
before their final departure from the 
Holy Land. The old groined roof 
has disappeared; the floor has been 
battered into shapeless holes by the 
oonstant notion of the sea, which 
for centuries has swirled and eddied 
amongst the ancient masonry. Only 
a fragment of the walls remains, 
containing three gothic windows, the 
stone mullions of which have been 
removed. Hard by we pass through 
a still perfect doorway into a fine 
vaulted ohamber, with groined roof, 
which has ribbed arches and orna¬ 
mental corbels. This interesting 
building, the most perfect relio of 
'Athlit, was used by the retainers of 
the Templars, probably, as a stable, 
since the holes where the iron rings 
once were can still be seen. 

To the S. of this chamber we enter 
a low doorway, on a heap of rubbish, 
into an ancient Cistern, cemented 
within, and with amanhole in its roof. 
This splendid cistern, which probably 
supplied the whole of 'Athlit with 
water in olden days, is capable of con- 
taining 260,000 gallons. A shaft of 
grey granite, 20 ft. long and over 3 ft. 
in diameter, lies half-prostrate against 
the outer wall of this cistern. A 
similar one lies buried out of sight 
close by. They belonged to the old 
Crusading church which formerly 
occupied the space to the E. of the 
column. One apse only can now be 
traced, pointing E. It stands in the 
midst of modern Arab buildings. 
The church was originally a large 
decagon, with three pentagonal apses 
on the three E. faces, which formed 
the choir. The roof was still perfect 
till the year 1837, when a disastrous 
earthquake destroyed it, together with 
many other parts of the old Tem¬ 
plars’ castle. At the S.W. corner of 
the town can be seen a few remains 
of a fine fortified bastion. A large 
: circular base of an octagonal column 
I exists in situ, close to a fragment of 
wall with gothic arch. In the solid 
] rock laid bare by the water can clearly 
1 be traced the line of the foundations 
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o£ the olci sea-wail. Passing round 
by the S. end of the town, we leave , 
the ruins by the same gateway by 
which we entered. | 

’Athlit, better known to students j 
of history under the name of Castel- 
lum Peregrinorum, or “ the Pilgrims’ 
Castle," was for nearly 200 years the | 
landing-place of the Crusaders. The ! 
present ruins are principally the re- j 
mains of the fortress and castle j 
erected here by the Knights Tem- i 
plars in 1218; but the experienced 
visitor will be able to discern many 
traces of far older work, some reach¬ 
ing back even to Phoenician and 
Canaanitish periods. ’Athlit has 
never been identified with any Bib¬ 
lical name, and this is probably to 
be accounted for by the fact that it 
never came into the possession of 
the Israelites, but that it was one of 
those seaport towns from which the 
original inhabitants were never ex¬ 
pelled. But that it must have been 
an important place from the earliest 
times is at once apparent. Its situ¬ 
ation, on a quadrangular promontory, 
with harbours N. and S., and pro- , 
tected by the limestone ridge from ■ 
inland attack, rendered it pre-emi¬ 
nently a suitable home for a fishing 
and seafaring people. 

Its chief historic interest lies in the 
remarkable fact that it was the last 
Jewish, and also the last Christian, 
possession in the Holy Land. In 
the year 130, Simon, the son of Bar- 
cochebas, led the last revolt of the 
Jews against the Homan sway. For 
3i years he succeeded in maintaining 
his independence, and he nearly 
wrested from the Romans the whole of 
the ancient Jewish kingdom. ’Athlit 
was his great stronghold; and it is 
still celebrated in Jewish literature 
as being the last foothold of Jewish 
nationality on its sacred and cherished 
soil. More than 1000 years after¬ 
wards, ’Athlit successfully resisted 
the attack of the Sultan el-Melek 
Moaddham ; it was afterwards be¬ 
sieged in vain for seven years by the 
noted Bibars; and it was not until 
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after Acre had fallen in 1291, and 
nothing else remained of all Palestine 
to the Crusaders except the fortress 
of ’Athlit, that it was finally captured 
by a Cairene sultan, rejoicing in the 
name of el-Melek el-Ashraf es-Saleh 
ed-Din Khalil. Thus, whether in 
respect of the size and beauty of its 
ruins, or in regard to its historic, as 
apart from its sacred, interest, ’Athlit 
has a claim on the attention of the 
traveller scarcely second to any place 
in Palestine. 

We now pass once more through 
the rock-cut causeway, and re-enter 
the plain. Turning to our 1., we 
proceed along a bad carriage-road 
towards Haifa. This road runs the 
whole length of the Plain of Sharon, 
and connects Jaffa with Haifa, pass¬ 
ing through Cffisarea. If we prefer, 
we can travel along the seashore 
from ’Athlit; but the sands are in 
some parts very soft, especially 
during the first few miles towards 
Haifa. On the summit of the lime¬ 
stone cliff, to the N.E. of ’Athlit, 
stands an interesting old ruined fort. 
It is called in Arabic Dustrcy ; but 
this is merely a corruption of the 
Frank title Les Destroits — i.c. “ the 
Narrows.” It was also called by the 
Crusaders Petra Incisa “ the Cleft 
Rock,” and both these names were 
doubtless given to it because it 
dominated the causeway cut in the 
rock. 

The road skirts the E. base of the 
low ridge of limestone rocks, and 
across the plain we have some fine 
views of the Carmel range. At the 
foot of the mountains we see the large 
village of Tireh, surrounded by more 
than 30,000 olive-trees. The inhabi¬ 
tants’ bear a very evil reputation for 
violence and robbery. 

There is nothing of any special 
interest on our way until we reach 
Tell cs-Samak, about 2 hrs. (9 m.) 
from Athlit. This is a con¬ 
spicuous mound, overhanging the 
sea, and covering the ruins of part 
of the old town of Sycaminum. Its 
name signifies the “Fish-Mound,” 
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ami it may be so called on account 
of the myriads of shells which lie in 
profusion around its base. So 1 
abundant, indeed, are the shells in 
this neighbourhood, that 106 different 
varieties have been collected between 
Tell es-Samak and Haifa, a distance 
of less than 2 m. 

Above Tell es-Samak, on the point 
of Carmel to our rt., stand the im¬ 
posing buildings of the world-famed | 

Carmelite Convent. We can, if we 
please, ascend to the convent by an 
easy path, newly constructed, which 
runs up on the E. side of the narrow 
plain, a short distance before we 
reach Tell es-Samak. The monks 
provide clean and comfortable lodg¬ 
ings, and we can take our choice of j 
either remaining there for the night, 
or, having visited the convent and 
chapel, descending to the German 
colony at Haifa by a path on the j 
N. side of the mountain. A third \ 
course lies open to us—namely, to ! 
continue our journey to Haifa along 
the plain, and visit the convent next 
morning. 

Tor a historic account of the 
Carmelite Order and Convent, see 
" Ijc Sanctuaire cle Mont-Carmel ; 
parlelt.l’.Julien de Sainte-Tlierese,” 
copies of which can be obtained from 
the courteous and hospitable Father 
Superior, who will also be very 
pleased to give every information to 
visitors. It is necessary, however, 
to remind the traveller that all 
monkish traditions and tales must 
be taken cum gram sails. 

The view from the roof of the con¬ 
vent is very tine. On a clear day, 
Tyre can be seen on the one hand 
and Jaffa on the other. 

In the sides of the mountain 
around the convent are many 
grottoes, which were occupied by 
the anchorites of former ages. The 
most celebrated is near the base of 
the hill, on the road between Tell 
es-Samak and Haifa. It is called 
“ el-Khudr”- i.e. “ the Evergreen” — 
a title given by natives to the pro¬ 


phet Elijah; and it is commonly 
known to Europeans as “ the Schools 
of the Prophets." Ascending some 
80 ft. from the plain, by a winding 
path, we enter a large stone gateway. 
Inside is a courtyard on a terrace of 
the hill, which has been artificially 
levelled for the purpose. A modern 
building occupies each end ; but on 
tjie hillside is a large rectangular 
chamber, 45 ft. by 27 ft., and 15 ft. 
high, entirely excavated out of tho 
solid rock. Around two sides of this 
chambers broad stone seat, about2 ft. 
from the ground, has been carved 
out of the rock. In the E. wall is 
a recess 9 ft. long, 6 ft. deep, and 
7 ft. high. ThiB cave is held in 
sacred veneration by Jews, Christians, 
Moslems, and Druses alike, and cere¬ 
monial rites are still periodically held 
here by the devotees of all four re¬ 
ligions. It is highly probable that this 
is one of the very places where tho 
“ Sons of the Prophets ” (see 2 Kings 
ii.) formerly congregated, similar to 
those at Bethel and Jericho. Hence 
a ride of J hr., across a level fertile 
plain between Carmel and the Bay of 
Acre, brings us to the German colony 
1 m. W. of 

j HAIFA. * 

No town in Palestine has progressed 
more in the last twenty years than 
[ Haifa, and this is principally owing to 
j the settlement and influence of the 
German colonists from Wurtemberg 
; (see “ Haifa," L. Olipliant). It 
is spelt in a variety of ways: 
e.g. Haifa, Caifa, Caiffa, Khaifa. 
Kaifa, &c. The Arabs write it as 
we have done; the French generally 
spell it Caiffa; the Germans, Kaifa. 
Strictly speaking, Khaifa is the 
correct word; for it is derived from 
the Hebrew root 11 Khafah,” to 
j “ cover ” or “ shelter,” and signifies, 
j therefore, “ a sheltered place.” In 
the Hebrew version of Judges v. 17, 
“Asher continued on the seashore” 
(A.V.), or “ Asher sat down at the 
haven of the sea ” (Rev. Ed.), 
tho word translated "shore” in the 
one ease, and "haven ” in the other, 
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is “ Khof;” and refers, we believe, to xxi. 30 ; 1 Chroti. vi. 74). William 
this place. Thus the passage should of Tyre mentions Mishrea, and fixed 
be, “ Asher settled down at Khaifa ! its locality about the same place, 
on the sea.” The Hebrew letter Eusebius speaks of Misheal, in the 
n (Kh) is frequently interchange- same locality. Now, by a well-known 
able with the letter n (H), and law in the etymology of Syrian 
the same is the case with the Arabic naiqes, Eishmea is the same as 
. Mishrea; hence we have the follow- 

£ an( l the difference between the j n g striking transformation: Eishmea 
letters in both languages being so = Mishrea = Mishear = Misheal = 
minute that in the transcription of Mishal = Mashal. So far as we are 
manuscripts the one often becomes j aware, this identification has not 
substituted for the other. At the time hitherto been discovered by any Pales- 
when the Talmud was written, the j tinian explorer. Misheal, Mishal, or 
town was called Haifa, by which it was Mashal was a Levitical city on the 
also known to the Greeks, who write borderland of the tribe of Asher; 
it 'Htpd instead of Xt)<pd. Thus, al- j and its identification with Eishmea 
though Khaifa is the more correct is important, as helping to fix the 
philologically, Haifa may be said to j southern limit of that tribe.] 
liave acquired, through the usage of ! 

centuries, a right of prescription to j Leaving Haifa by the E. gate, we 
the spelling. ! ride along the new carriage-road, 

Haifa well deserves its name, skirting the northern base of Mount 
standing as it does on the most Carmel, to Belad esh-Sheikh and 
sheltered side of the only natural Yajjur (see Etc. 21, c). We now turn 
harbour between Port Said and across the Plain of Acre to our 1., 
Beyrout. To the N. and N.W. winds and, passing over the Hirer Kishon, 
alone is Haifa fully exposed. The : we leave the village of Harbaj to the 
present town is on a comparatively 1 W. and enter the oak-forest of Har- 
modern site, about 1 m. to the E. thiyeb. In the midst of this park- 
of the ancient town, the ruined re- j like glade, which reminds one more 
mains of which are situated on the of English scenery than almost any 
shore, close to the German colony, j other place in Syria, we can stop for 
Near these ruins, in a garden adjoin- our midday rest and refreshment, 
mg the Jewish cemetery and just to 3 hrs. (10 m.) from Haifa, 

the N. of the Jaffa road, is a very On emerging from the forest we 

interesting subterranean rock-cut enter the Plain of Esdraelon. Two 
cemetery of ancient date. m. to the N. of us is Beit Lahm, 

There is nothing of interest in the the ancient Bethlehem of Zebulon 
modern town of Haifa itself, but it j (Josh. xix. 15), one of the border - 
is very beautifully situated, and on towns between that tribe and Issa- 

the E. is a splendid palm-grove by char. About 1 m. (J hr.) to our rt. 

the seashore, said to be the finest in stands the village of 
Palestine. 

Sheikh Abreik, on the hillside, N. 
[About 1 hr. (3 m.) S.E. from , of which is the largest and most im- 
Haifa, on an elevated knoll of Car- portant rock-cemetery in Galilee. A 
mel, stands a ruin near a copious full description of it is given in the 
spring. It occupies a commanding P.E. Mem. (i. 343-351). The tombs 
position, and was evidently at one appear to belong chiefly to the later 
time an important place. It is now Jewish times, about the Christian era; 
called Eishmea; and, by an interest- but, from the older specimens to be 
ingspecimen of Palestinian philology, found amongst them, as well as from 
it can be identified with Misheal, the situation of the place, it is evident 
Mishal, or Mashal (Josh. xix. 20, ' that Shcikli Abreik stands upon the 
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site of some ancient town of import¬ 
ance. Some of the older inhabitants 
call it 8heikh Barak; and it is pos¬ 
sible that the prophet Barak was 
buried here. At any rate, in Debft- 
rieh, at the E. end of the N. boun¬ 
dary of the I'lain of Esdraelon, and 
Sheikh Abreik, at the W. end, we 
may doubtless trace a very ancient 
tradition connecting this locality 
with Deborah and Barak (see above, 
in the account of the battle between 
Barak and Sisera). 

We next come to Jcida, in all 
probability the Idalah of Josh. xix. 
15, which lay between Shimron and 
Bethlehem (Guerin). Here there is 
a modern khan. To the 1. is a 
ruined site called Zcbdah, which 
corresponds to Dabbasheth (Josh. 
xix. 11). In 20 min. (1J m.) we 
reach 

Sem&nieh, undoubtedly the Siino- 
iiins of Josephus and the Talmud. 
It has also been identified with Shim- 
ron-meron (Josh. xi. 1). On the 
round isolated hill E. of the village 
are the remains of an ancient for¬ 
tress, and, apparently, of a Christian 
church. A German colony of twelve 
persons attempted to settle here in 
1807; but they were attacked with 
malarial fever, and every individual 
died. The situation is notoriously 
unhealthy, and travellers are parti¬ 
cularly warned against drinking the 
water here. 

After passing Semunieh we come to 
the junction of two roads, both lead¬ 
ing to Nazareth. That to the 1. is 
the shorter and more direct of the 
two; but the new carriage-road is the 
more interesting. The former passes 
at the foot of a village, occupying a 
commanding position on a hill, and 
called nowil’alul. There are close 
by the remains of a curious and in¬ 
teresting monument called Knur cz- 
Zin. This may have served the 
purpose of a watch-tower. There 
is nothing of interest between M’alul 
and Nazareth. 

The other route passes through 


Mujeidil, after leaving Jebiita, the 
ancient Gabbalha, on our rt. At 
Mujeidil is a mission, in connection 
with the C.M.S, English Church of 
Nazareth. (For an interesting account 
of a visit to Mujeidil, see Conder, Tent 
Work, pp. 82-84.) 

Between Mujeidil and the next 
village, Yafa, we obtain fine views of 
Tabor, Little Hermon, Gilboa, and 
the Plain of Esdraelon. 

Yafa is the same as Japhia of Ze- 
bulon (Josh. xix. 12), as also Japha of 
Josephus (Wars iii. 7,35). The latter 
gives a graphic description of the siege 
and capture of this place by Trajan and 
Titus; and, according to his account, 
the number of the slain was 15,000, 
whilst 2130 were taken captive. 
Japha must therefore have been a 
place of considerable importance in 
the time of Christ. A ride of rather 
less than a couple of miles (20 
min.) brings us to 

NAZARETH. # 

Population about 12,000, of whom 
9000 are Christian and 3000 Moslems. 
There is not a single Jew residing in 
Nazareth. 

The city stands on the slopes of 
a natural basin, formed by fourteen 
hills. It is beautifully secluded, and 
is an ideal spot for the home of the 
simple Jesus. Nazareth strikes every 
traveller’s eye at once as being 
cleaner, brighter, and more pro¬ 
sperous-looking than almost any 
inland town of Palestine. As might 
have been anticipated in a city 
so eminently Christian, Nazareth 
abounds in “ holy sites.” Amongst 
the objects of monkish tradition dis¬ 
played to view are 11 Mary’s kitchen,” 
“Joseph’s workshop,” the “table of 
Christ,” “ the synagogue in which 
He preached,” “ the Mount of the 
Precipitation,” and even “the spot 
where llis mother trembled when His 
fellow-citizens led Him to cast Him 
down from the brow of the hill 
whereon the city was built.” Of 
course, the exact scene of the An- 
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nuneiation is pointed out, and even 
the pillar ia shown, miraculously j 
suspended in the air (!), against 
which the Angel Gabriel knelt. Ex¬ 
cept as memorial sites for devout 
reflection and meditation, these tra¬ 
ditional spots are worse than flcti- ' 
tious, and the traveller will probably 
be glad to escape from them to ! 
visit one undoubted scene of sacred , 
interest. At Mary’s Well he may j 
be sure that here at least he is on | 
“ holy ground,” and, as he watches 
the Nazareth maidens and wives j 
draw the water into their pots and j 
hoist them on their heads, so he may 
picture to himself the Virgin Mother ' 
coming, day after day, to the self¬ 
same spot, sometimes accompanied 
by her Son Himself. 

Apart from the one all-absorbing 
fact that this was the home of the 
Saviour’s boyhood, youth, and man¬ 
hood, Nazareth may be said to have 
no history at all. It was apparently 
not even in existence in the time of 
Joshua, the land on which it stands 
having then belonged to Japhia 
(Yafa). For, after tracing the boun¬ 
dary-line of the tribe of Zebulon 
eastward from Sarid (now Tell 
Shadfld, near Jebata, in the Plain 
of Esdraelon) as far as Chisloth- 
tabor (Iksal) and Daberath (Debft- 
rieh), the Bible says it “ goeth up to 
Japhia ” (Josh. xix. 12). A glance 
at the map will show that the bound- 
ary-line could not have gone from 
Deburieh to the present position of 
Yafa, but that it followed the natural 
mountain-pass which comes up from 
Debflrieh to Nazareth, whence it 
followed the equally natural direc- - 
tion of the present carriage-road 
between Gittah-hepher (el-Meshhed) 
and Ittah-kazin (Eefr Kenna). From 
this it appears that Nazareth sprang 
into existence at some unknown 
period subsequent to the entry of the 
Israelites into Canaan. 

In fact, until the Annunciation (St. 
Luke i. 26-38) there is no mention | 
extant of Nazareth. Before that event : 
its name was unknown: since that ! 
event it has become a household word l 
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throughout Christendom, Magnifi. 
cent structures have been built in 
commemoration of it, and thousands 
of pilgrimages have been made in 
honour of it. But, to the simple 
Christian, Nazareth, the home of the 
Saviour’s boyhood, the scene of His 
early labours, His prayers, His do¬ 
mestic relations, 'His private life, 
possesses a far greater charm, a far 
more intense interest, than the An¬ 
nunciation could have given it. In 
this respect it far surpasses Beth¬ 
lehem. 

The subsequent history of Naza¬ 
reth is not worth recording. One 
thing is remarkable—there was not a 
Christian inhabitant in it before the 
time of Constantine, nor a Christian 
pilgrimage to it till about the sixth 
century. In the seventh century it 
contained two churches—one built 
over the fountain where the Greek 
church now stands ; the other on the 
site of Mary’s house, now occupied 
by the Latin convent. Immediately 
after the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders, Tancred, to whom the 
province of Galilee had been given, 
built a church at Nazareth, endowed 
it, and transferred to it the see of 
Scythopolis. In 1263 the church was 
laid in ruins by Sultan Bibars; and 
thus it continued for nearly 400 years 
(till 1620), when the Franciscans ob¬ 
tained permission from Fakr Eddin 
to rebuild it and take possession of 
the Grotto of the Annunciation. 

Nazareth is divided into three 
quarters: (1) The Latin quarter, on 
the S. and S.W.; (2) the Greek quar¬ 
ter, on the N. and N.W.; (3) the 
Moslem quarter on the E. 

1. The Latin quarter. The prin¬ 
cipal building is the monastery of 
theFranciseans,including the Church 
of the Annunciation. The present 
structure was erected in 1730. The 
high altar of the church faces N., 
on account of the grotto which lies 
beneath it. The length of the church 
is 70 ft. and the breadth 50 ft. A 
flight of broad steps leads down to 
the grotto, and on each side another 

B 
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flight leads up to the altar. Behind 
the altar is a large choir. The vesti¬ 
bule of the grotto, called also “ the 
Chapel of the Angel,” measures 
30 ft. by 12 ft., \rith a passage in the 
middle. On each side of the passage 
is an altar—that on the rt. dedicated 
to St. Joachim, the father of the 
Virgin, and that »on the 1. to the 1 
Angel Gabriel. The chapel within is 
reached by two steps, and is entirely 
rock-cat, measuring about 20 ft. 
square. A wall divides it in two: 
the outer portion is “ the Chapel of 
the Annunciation,” with an altar on 
the X.; the inner, which is reached 
by a narrow door to the rt. of the 
altar, is dedicated to St. Joseph, with 
an altar on the S. An ancient pillar- 
shaft of red granite hangs down from 
the roof of the outer chapel, and it 
was probably part of an older orna¬ 
mentation of the grotto. This is the 
pillar which is said to be miracu¬ 
lously suspended ! From the N. end 
of the Chapel of St. Joseph fourteen 
rock-cut steps lead to an inner cavern. 
This is called Mary’s Kitchen 1 The 
hole called the chimney was probably j 
the mouth of an ancient cistern. On j 
the opposite side of the road to the ] 
monastery is the Latin hospice, or ! 
Casa Nuora. At the back of the i 
hospice is the Franciscan convent. 

At the top of a narrow street which 
runs up to the W. of the hospice 
stands the English Church of the 
C.M.S., and the missionary’s house 
is just N. of it. 

W. of the market-place, and reached 
by the main street, is the Latin church 
of Mensa Christi. 

2. The Greek quarter commences 
on the N. side of the market, at the 
corner of which is the Protestant 
school and mission-house. On the 
N. side also stands an ancient church, ! 
now used by the Greek Catholics, ! 
and said to be the old synagogue of j 
Nazareth in which our Lord preached 
(St. Matt. xiii. 54-58 ; St. Mark vi. 
1-5; St. Luke iv. 10-30). A new , 
church of handsome design has lately 1 
been built beside it. 

A long lane leads from the market 


to Mary’s Well (see above), and close 
by is the Russian Hospice. The 
palace of the Greek bishoji and the 
Greek church are in the N.E. portion 
of the town. 

3. The Moslem quarter contains 
the Mosque, the Serai, and the Mufti’s 
house, all close together. In this 
quarter also, S.E. of the mosque, is 
the Latin church called “ Joseph's 
Workshop,” built in 1859. High up 
on the hill, and looking down upon 
the main buildings of the city, stands 
the Orphanage for girls, built in 
1875, and supported bythe Society for 
the Promotion of Female Education 
in the East. Next, perhaps, to Mary’s 
Well the Orphanage is undoubtedly 
the object most worthy of a visit in 
Nazareth. No English or American 
travellers should leave the city with¬ 
out seeing it. The ladies in charge 
welcome all visitors most heartily, 
and one can hardly fail to be gratified 
with the wonderful order and beanty 
of all the arrangements, and with 
the bright, happy appearance of the 
little Nazareth orphans. 

Dr. Vartan has a medical mission 
here, and the Boman Catholic 
‘‘Sisters of Nazareth” also have a 
dispensary. 

From the top of the hill above 
Nazareth a very extensive and beauti¬ 
ful view can be obtained. 


ROUTE 22. 

NAZARETH TO TIBERIAS. 

There are three routes from Naza¬ 
reth to Tiberias : 

(<i) Vid Kefr Kenna. 

(b) Vid Mount Tabor, direct. 

(c) Vid Jezreel, Shunem, Nain, 
Endor, and Mount Tabor. 

The first and second routes would 
occupy one day; the third requires 
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two days, and would only be selected,' There have never been settled vil- 
of course, in connection with the lages or towns in the plain, and the 
route from Jenin to Nazareth vid tillers of the soil have always been 
Mount Carmel (see Rte. 21, n). for the most part dwellers in tents. 

_ “Rejoice, 0 Issachar, in thy tents ” 

i ( Deut. xxxiii. 18). 

22 (a). I Zebulon, nestling amid the hills 

Miles. it. m. of lower Galilee, “oilers sacrifices ” 

2 Nazareth to Eeineh . 40 of the abundant flocks nourished by 

3 Kefr Kenna . . . 50 their pastures; he “rejoices in his 

8J Base of Hattin . . 2 20 j goings out ” on the edge of the Plains 

6 Tiberias . . . . 1 40 j of Esdraelon and Acre; and, as we 

igi g 30 stand and take our farewell view of 

—- -Zebulon’s sacred city of Nazareth, we 

Waggons and other vehicles some- can realise the full import of the 
times pass along this road; but it is prophetic utterance, “ They shall call 
scarcely fit for carriages, and the the peoples unto thy mountain” 
traveller had better not attempt to (ibid, xxxiii. 19). 
drive. Asher, possessing the maritime 

province from Carmel to Phoenicia, 
Ascending the steep hill to the N. and dwelling amid the hills which 
of the town, above Mary’s Well, we dominate the plain, “ yields royal 
pause to gaze awhile on the interest- dainties,” the produce of his nume- 
ing and extensive view spread out rous and extensive olive-groves and 
before us on every side. The four of his rich and fertile valleys; “ his 
northern tribes of Issachar, Zebulon, j bread is fat,” he "dips his foot in 
Asher, and Naphtali lie open like a oil; ” and, in the mining treasures 
natural map before us. We are which lie buried beneath his sur- 
standing on the very borderland of face, “ under his shoes are iron and 
two of these tribes—Zebulon and brass” (Gen. xlix. 20; Deut. xxxiii. 
Naphtali—for the boundary-line fol- 24, 25). 

lowed the road we are about to travel, Naphtali, with his wooded moun- 
past Reineh and between el-Meshhed tains, his fruitful plains, his lovely 
and Kefr Kenna. Zebulon lies on > scenery, and his sacred lakes, may 
our 1. hand and Naphtali on our \ well be described “ as satisfied with 
rt. until we enter the plain below j favour, and full with the blessing 
Kefr Kenna, when we leave the for- I of the Lord.” From his shores of 
mer entirely. The blessings promised I Galilee, and from his upland slopes, 
by Jacob and Moses to the four tribes came forth the parables of our Lord 
seem to be here inscribed on the and the Sermon on the Mount. Well 
features of nature. might Jacob foretell of Naphtali, “ he 

Issachar, with his great Plain of giveth goodly words ” (Gen. xlix. 21; 
Esdraelon, bordered E. and W. by . Deut. xxxiii. 23). 
lofty mountain-ranges, is like “ a j Conspicuous to the N. of our pre¬ 
strong ass, couching down between sent post of observation is Seffilrieh, 
two burdens;” “his rest is good,” on a hill about 3 m. away (see 
and ‘'the land” is “pleasant; ” he Rte. 23). In the immediate fore- 
“ bows his shoulder to bear,” and is “a ground a ruinous wely, called Ncby 
servant unto tribute ” (Gen. xlix. 14, Sa'in, marks the most commanding 
15). The rich and fertile Plain of Es- ; point. 

draelon has always been called upon | Most of the interesting sites visible 
to bear an enormous burden of taxes, j from this spot are already familiar 
and its inhabitants have constantly I to us if we have journeyed from the 
been exposed to the attacks and 1 S.; but for the benefit of those who 
oppression of Bedouin marauders. ! approach for the first time from the 

a 2 
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N. an intelligent guide will be able 
to point out, amongst the rest, 
the following sacred spots: Endor, 
Nain, Jezreel, Engannim, Taanach, 
Jokneam, Mounts Tabor, Carmel, and 
Gilboa, and the Samaritan range in 
the far distanoe. 

Descending gradually towards Ti¬ 
berias, we pass in another 20 min. 
the Christian village of 

Beineh, close to which, on the rt. 
hand of the road, is a spring called 
’Ain Sana; and it has been suggested, 
not unreasonably, that this may be the 
true site of Cana of Galilee (see Con¬ 
dor, Tent H’orA', p. 81). There are, 
besides this, two other places which 
dispute the honour of being the 
scene of our Lord’s first miracle. 
The one is a ruined site, called 
Ehurbet Edna, 8 m. N. from Naza¬ 
reth, and just above the Buttauf 
plain. The other is Kefr Eenna, a 
flourishing Christian village 3 m. 
farther on from Beineh, towards 
which we now resume our journey. 
For a full discussion upon the respec¬ 
tive merits of these two claims, Bee 
P.E. Hem. vol. i. 313, 314; 391- 
394. It is sufficient here to remark 
that the evidences in favour of 
Ehurbet Edna are very shadowy and 
unsatisfactory; and that if Beineh, 
with its ’Ain Eana, was not the site 
of Cana of Galilee, it is in the 
highest degree probable that the 
Christian tradition from the earliest 
centuries was right in locating it at 

Kefr Eenna. This village is plea¬ 
santly situated on the side of a narrow 
valley, filled with fig-treeB, pome¬ 
granates, and wild olives. By the 
side of the road, just before reaching 
the village, we come upon a clear 
crystal spring, which may have 
furnished the water which was after¬ 
wards changed into wine, if Eefr 
Eenna is the site of Cana. The 
monks at the Latin convent are hos¬ 
pitable and courteous, and are always 
ready to point out the traditional 
scenes connected with the memorable 
marriage-feast. It is scarcely neces¬ 


sary, however, to warn the visitor 
that all these spots are probably 
apooryphal. 

From the position of Eefr Eenna, 
we are inclined to identify the site 
with Ittah-kazin (Josh. xix. 13); the 
more so because the plaoe was un¬ 
doubtedly called Izkanni in later 
Jewish days. 

On the top of a rooky hill, to the 
W. of Eefr Eenna, is the village of 
el-Meshhcd, the site of Gath-hepher 
(2 Kings xiv. 25), also called Gittah- 
hepher (Josh. xix. 13). The prophet 
Jonah was born here ; and if an old 
tradition, received alike by Christians, 
Jews, and Moslems, is to be believed, 
he was also buried here ; the domed 
wely, conspicuous beside the village, 
having been built over his tomb. 

Half an hour after leaving Eefr 
Eenna we enter a well-cultivated 
plain, about 1 m. in width, on the N. 
side of which is a large olive-grove, 
encompassing the village of Tor'di}. 
Here we leave the tribe of Zebulon, 
the boundary-line of which turns 
round to our 1. along the Wftdy 
Bumm&neh, to the village of the 
same name. Our road lies across 
the plain to the E., and there is no¬ 
thing of interest to detain us by the 
way. After 5 m. (1J hr.) we.pass 
LUbieh on our rt., standing on the 
top of a low rocky hill, and sur¬ 
rounded by hedges of prickly pear. 
Several caves, tombs, and sarcophagi, 
rock-cut winepresses and cisterns, 
are to be found in this village, which 
thus probably occupies some ancient 
important site. 

After crossing the caravan-road 
from Damascus to Jerusalem and 
Egypt, by the side of which are some 
deep wells, we come in sight of a 
saddle-shaped hill, 1 m. to the 1. 
This is the celebrated 

Eurftn Hattin (“ the Homs of 
Hattin”), the scene of the famous 
victory of Saladin over the Crusaders 
on July 5, 1187. The battle itself 
was fought on the irregular plateau 
between Hattin and Lflbieh, which 
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we are now crossing. The Crusaders , To our rt. lies the village o£ 
were nearly annihilated in this de- ■ Deb&rieh, the site of Daberath (Josh. 
sperate conflict; and Palestine, with xix. 12; xxi. 28; 1 Chron. vi. 72). 
Jerusalem itself, immediately after- Here we leave the tribe of Zebulon 
wards fell into the hands of the Mos- and enter that of Issachar. Daberath 
lem might. For a good description was a Levitical city, and in the name 
of the battle of Hattin, see Eobin- we may perhaps trace a connection 
son’s Biblical Researches, vol. iii. with the prophetess Deborah, who, 
The Horns of Hattin are commonly together with Barak, marshalled the 
known as the “ Mount of the Beati- forces of Israel at Mount Tabor be- 
tudes,” from a Crusading tradition fore the memorable battle against 
connecting their slopes with the Sisera (Judges iv. 12-14). Indeed, 
Sermon on the Mount. There the very name of Tabor itself ap¬ 
is, however, no evidence in favour pears not improbably to have been 
of this locality. The same remark derived from Deborah. The re- 
equally applies to a Greek tradition mains of an ancient edifice, ap- 
which would make this the scene parently a Christian church, are to 
of the miracle of feeding the be found in the village; but the place 
five thousand, which evidently took is scarcely worth a visit, 
place on the E. of the Sea of Galilee We now commence a stiff climb of 
(see St. Matt. xiv. 15-34). \ hr. up a rugged zigzag path to the 

The view from the summit of the summit of 
Horns of Hattin is very extensive; 

and the Jebel ed-Druse, or “ Hill of Mount Tabor. The way is prac- 
Bashan,” to the E. of the wide dis- ( ticable for laden animals, so that 
trict of Haurta, can be distinctly those who wish to spend a night 
seen. Safed, Arbela, and the Valley on the summit will have no difficulty 
of Doves (see Bte. 24, c) stand out in getting their luggage up. There 
very conspicuously. are two convent hospices within the 

The word Hattin probably pre- ruined enclosure of the level plateau 
serves some ancient connection be- at the top, belonging respectively to 
tween this locality and the Hittites. the Greek and Latin Churches; and 
The descent into Tiberias is steep the traveller may, in case of need, 
and winding, but the views of the find very fair accommodation for the 
lake and its surrounding mountains night. 

are charming. The tradition of several centuries 

- has connected Mount Tabor with 

the Transfiguration of our Lord; and, 
22 (b). | indeed, when we stand on the sum- 

jliles. ' h. si. I mit and survey the landscape around, 

5 Nazareth to base of Tabor 1 45 | or as we wander through the shady 
11 Top of Mount Tabor . 45 , dells and secluded nooks with which 

3 ) Khan-et-Tujjar . . 1 35 j the northern side of the mountain is 

2 1 Kefir Sabt ... 40 terraced, we cannot help feeling how 

8 Tiberias . . , . 2 35 eminently suited it would have been 

20~ y go for such a mystio holy scene. But 

—- . the context of the sacred narrative 

We leave Nazareth by the eastern apparently contradicts this ecclesias* 
road; and, after climbing to the sum- tical tradition; and modern authori- 
mit of the hill and taking our final ties agree that the “high mountain” 
view of the city, we descend into a of the Transfiguration must have been 
winding valley, thickly overgrown Herman itself, seeing that two out of 
with brushwood. Passing through a ; the three Evangelists who relate the 
sparsely planted forest of oaks, we account speak of Ctesarea Philippi 
arrive at the foot of Mount Tabor, in connection with the event (sea 
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St. Matt. xvi. 13; xvii. 1-9; St. Mark 
viii. 27; ix. 2-9; St. Luke ix. 28-36). 
At the same time, it must be observed 
that both St. Matthew and St. Mark 
distinctly state that an interval of a 
clear week elapsed between the events 
recorded at Cffisarea Philippi and the 
retirement into the "high moun¬ 
tain apart;” and Christ and His 
companions could very easily have 
reached Tabor within that time. 
Like most of the other chief events 
in the history of the sacred, 
mysterious life of Jesus, the exact 
scene of the Transfiguration has 
been left in uncertainty ; and neither 
Tabor nor Hermon are ever likely to 
remain in undisputed possession 
of an acknowledged claim to that 
honour. Either of the two, it must 
be confessed, would have been a 
noble and appropriate theatre for 
that most glorious manifestation. 

The striking and remarkable shape 
of Tabor, together with the magnifi¬ 
cent view from its summit, will al¬ 
ways render it one of the mountains 
of greatest interest to visitors in the 
Holy Land, whatever may be one’s 
private opinion as to its connection 
with the Transfiguration of Christ. 
Both of the convents upon the sum¬ 
mit profess to contain within their 
precincts the precise spot of that 
mystic scene. They cannot both be 
right ; the probability is that both 
are wrong. In the grounds of the 
Latin convent are fine ruins of an 
ancient church, which appears to have 
had three aisles and three chapels, in 
memory of the three tabernacles which 
St. Peter proposed to erect for Jesus, 
Moses, and Elias (St. Matt. xvii. 4). 
There are also some small subterra¬ 
nean chambers with groined vaults, 
reached by a stone staircase. This 
ruined church belonged to a convent 
founded in the commencement of 
the twelfth century, and richly en¬ 
dowed by Tancred, Count of Galilee, 
in favour of the monks of Cluny 
(see William of Tyre, ix. 13 ; Peter 
of Cluny, iv. 44). The remains of 
another ancient church are to be 
seen to the W. of the former; and the 


semicircular apse of a third is visible 
within the enclosure of the Greek pre¬ 
cincts. Antoninus Martyr, in the sixth 
century, mentions three churches on 
the summit of Mount Tabor in com¬ 
memoration of the three tabernacles! 
and the ruined remains which still 
exist probably occupy the sites of 
these three churches. In 1187, after 
the battle of Hattin, Saladin laid 
waste the mountain, and destroyed 
the monasteries. One of them was 
shortly afterwards partially restored, 
but in 1209 again destroyed by el- 
Melek el-’Adel, who built a fortress 
on the spot. In 1263 the fortress 
was destroyed by Bibars. Since that 
time nothing but ruins have remained 
upon the mount, until the Greeks and 
Latins have made their present in¬ 
significant restorations. 

The ruins on the summit of Tabor 
are Jewish, Byzantine, Crusading, 
and Saracenic. The ancient cis¬ 
terns cut in the rock, and the great 
blocks of stone carved in relief, un¬ 
doubtedly belong to the first period, 
and probably formed part of the for¬ 
tifications which were erected here 
by Josephus, and destroyed by 
Placidus, Vespasian's general. The 
remains of the small church, in the 
Greek enclosure, are to be ascribed 
to the Byzantine period. The Cru¬ 
sading church has already been 
mentioned, and the Saracenic re¬ 
mains, although of considerable ex¬ 
tent, offer little of interest. (For 
more detailed accounts, see De 
Vogue, Jigliscs de la Terre Sainte, 
and Gufirin. Also P.E. Mem. i. 
388-391.) 

Tabor is .chiefly noted in sacred 
history, in connection with the battle 
between Barak and Sisera (Judges iv. 
6, 7) (see Bte. 21, n) and the slaughter 
of Gideon’s brothers by the Midianites 
(ibid. viii. 18, 19). It is also men¬ 
tioned in Psa. lxxxix. 12 ; Jer. xlvi. 
18; and Hos. v. 1. 

The descent from the mount is 
almost too rugged and steep to be 
made upon horseback; and it is better 
to descend on foot. 
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For some distance after leaving 
the base of Mount Tabor the way 
towards Tiberias lies through a 
pleasant oak-glade, the ground being 
covered with large boulders and pro¬ 
jecting masses of limestone rock. It 
is well to rest and partake of refresh¬ 
ment before leaving the shelter of 
these hospitable trees, for the rest of 
the way leads over dry and shadeless 
tracts of wilderness, dull, hot, and 
monotonous. We rapidly descend to 
a low level, and Tabor towers behind 
us like a mighty giant of nature. It 
presents from this point of view an 
aspect far more imposing than from 
any other direction, there being no 
intervening hills to conceal its lower 
portion. 

The only point of interest in our 
long and tiring ride is the broad 
caravan-track from Jerusalem to 
Damascus, which we cross at 

Khan et-Tujjar (“the Merchants’ 
Caravanserai”). It was along this 
very road that Saul of Tarsus took 
his memorable journey to Damascus; 
and, in all probability, he halted for 
the night on the site of this very 
khan. 

The present handsome ruins, in 
the best style of Arabic masonry, are 
the remains of buildings erected in 
the year 1587 by Senan, pasha 
of Damascus, for the protection and 
accommodation of caravans. 

But they probably stand upon the 
site of a far more ancient -khan, as 
this was one of the regular halting- 
places from very ancient days. A 
perennial spring is found upon 
the spot. Once a week a market I 
is held here, notwithstanding its 
lonely and isolated situation. From 
early dawn, on the market day, mer¬ 
chants may be seen approaching from 
every part; and for a few hours a 
busy scene of bargaining and traffic, 
buying and selling, greeting and quar¬ 
relling, goes on, so that one might 
almost imagine oneself in the market¬ 
place of an important town. But as 
the afternoon wears on these mer- : 
chants one by one depart, the multi- [ 


tude melts away, and, when the 
shadows of the night have fallen, 
silence and solitude again reign 
supreme. The weekly market is, 
however, gradually declining in im¬ 
portance. 

Hence two paths lead to Tiberias 
—the one past Lubieh, joining the 
road described in Bte. 22 (a) ; the 
other, more direct, by the village of 
Kefr Sabt. This is a miserable little 
colony of Algerian settlers, who fol¬ 
lowed Abd el-Kader to Syria and 
were placed here in 1870 by the 
Turkish Government. There are two 
springs near, and by the side of one 
of them are the confused debris of 
ancient remains. The place seems 
to have been fortified at some remote 
period, and several columns, appar¬ 
ently belonging to an ancient Christian 
church, have been found here. We 
now descend very rapidly into one 
of the richest plains in the country, 
which might be made a most fertile 
| and prosperous district, but which is 
! now given up to wandering Arabs. 
We pass on our 1. Ddmieh (84 ft. 
belowthe level of the Mediterranean), 
the site of Adamah, one of the fenced 
J cities of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 36). 

After crossing the broad, deep plain 
| called Sahel el-Ahma, and ascending 
the hills on the eastern side, we sud- 
| denly find ourselves face to face.with 
one of the most enchanting prospects 
imaginable. Straight below us, at 
a depth of 1400 ft., outspread like a 
beautiful map of nature, lies the 

SEA OF GALILEE, 

that silent lake on whose busy waters 
the fishers of Galilee once plied then- 
nets. The whole of the northern and 
central portions of the lake are visible, 
the southern extremity alone being 
hidden from view. The Sea of Gali¬ 
lee is here about 6 m. in breadth; 
and directly opposite to us, on the 
E. side, rise the frowning, rugged 
cliffs of the Gergesene shore. There 
is something extraordinarilytouching 
and impressive in the wild, beetling 
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brows, deep gorges, and barren naked¬ 
ness oi those weird, gigantic hills 
which enclose the sea on the eastern 
side. The town of Tiberias nestles 
on the shore, far below us and beneath 
our very feet; and, with the solitary 
exception of this sacred city of the 
Jews, and a squalid village about 
a couple of miles to the north of it, 
there is not the slightest sign of life 
throughout the whole extent of that 
silent, desolate coast. The miserable 
village, now called Mejdel, marks the 
site of a spot for ever memorable in ' 
the annals of Christianity; for this 
is Hagdala, which gave to the devoted 
follower of Christ the surname of 
“ the Magdalene.” 

The lines of Byron in reference to 
the condition of Greece in his time 
seem wondrously appropriate to our 
present aspect of the Sea of Galilee: 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

So soft the scene, so formed for joy, 

So cursed the tyrauts that destroy. 

And we might add with equal force : 

Strange,—that where nature loved to trace, 
As if for gods, a dwelling-place, 

And every charm and grace hath mix’d 
Within the paradise she fix’d, 

There, man, enamour’d of distress, 

Should mar it into wilderness. 

The Giaour. 

The descent into Tiberias is terribly 
steep t and, in some places, almost 
precipitous. It is safer to dismount 
and make the journey on foot. 


22 (c). 
lsf Day. 

Miles. ii. m. 

6 Hazareth to Jezreel. . 2 50 

3| Shunem . . .10 

3§ Nain .10 

2 Endor .... 35 

4^ Summit of Mount Tabor . 1 45 
22| 710 

2nd Day. 


13| Tabor to Tiberias . . 4 50 

This route would, of course, be 
taken only by those who haye tra¬ 


velled from Jenin to Nazareth rid 
Mount Carmel and Haifa. 

(For 1st Day, see ltte. 21, n.) 

(For 2nd Day, see ltte. 22, b.) 


ROUTE 23. 

HAIFA TO TIBERIAS BY SEFFtBIEH. 
1st Day. 

Miles. ii. ji. 

11 j Haifa to Shefa’Amr— Sha- 

frarn . . . . 3 15 

8} Seffdrieh . . 2 20 

20 5 35 

2nd Day. 

18 Tiberias .... 5_0 

Most travellers go from Haifa to 
Tiberias by way of Nazareth; but, 
for those who have already visited 
the latter town, the route about to be 
described is shorter and more inter¬ 
esting. 

! On leaving Haifa, we follow the 
■ bay until after we have crossed the 
mouth of the Kishon. We then 
strike off to the rt., inland, and thread 
our way over the extensive sand- 
dunes, which are constantly en¬ 
croaching farther upon the plain. 
We ride nearly due E., passing the 
small village of Jedru. A small ruin, 
i without importance, is seen on our 
1., just before we leave the plain and 
commence winding our way up a 
j very gently sloping ascent to 

Shefa ’Amr, a small town, divided 
into quarters, and the seat of a Kai- 
makam, or district governor. The 
population is about 3000, of whom 
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the greater part are Greek and Latin 
Christians. There are about 500 i 
Druses and 900 Moslems, and a few | 
l’rotestants and Jews. The C.M.S. 
have a school here, and there is also a 
branch of the Society for the Promo¬ 
tion of Female Education in the East, 
in connection with the Orphanage j 
at N azareth. The Koman Catholics ! 
have a nunnery, under the Dames de 
Nazareth. ; 

Shefa ’Amr is, undoubtedly, iden- , 
tical with Shafram, the seat of the 
Sanhedrim for a short time. It is 
called Castrum Saphar by Marino 
Sanuto. The natives erroneously 
connect it with Dhahr el-’Amr, whose 
son, Othman, built the Castle, about 
1761. It had once four watch- 
towers, of which only the one on the 
S. remains. There are still existing 
stalls for 400 horses. The most im¬ 
portant traces of antiquity in the 
town and vicinity are the Rock-tombs 
on the N. and S. sides. There are 
about twelve interesting tombs on the 
N. side of the town, containing loculi 
and arcosolia. One, in particular, is 
noteworthy as possessing receptacles 
which seem to be a sort of transition 
between kokim and loculi. The tombs 
on the S- are more important, and 
two of them are ornamented with 
designs. The chief tomb has a facade 
covered with the design of vine-plants 
growing out of pots. On each side 
of the door is a defaced Greek in¬ 
scription. 

The vestibule has figures in bas- 
relief of lions and cubs on its side 
walls. They are roughly done, and 
appear to belong to the Byzantine 
period of the sixth century. The 
interior is reached by steps, and has 
three loculi and arcosolia. From the 
Greek crosses in alto-relievo on bosses, 
it is evident that these tombs are 
Christian. 

The Church has been rebuilt on 
old foundations, and has a Byzantine 
appearance. It is therefore proba¬ 
bly earlier than Crusading times, 
and perhaps is of the same date as 
the tombs. 

About 5j m. beyond Shefa ’Amr 


-Seffurieh. 

we pass the ruined site now called 
KhalladUjeh. It is probably the 
ancient Hannathon (or Khannaton), 
which was one of the border-towns 
of the tribe of Zebulon (Josh.x ix. 14). 
The change from the Hebrew to the 
Arabic name follows all the recog¬ 
nised rules of Syrian philology. 

Seff urieh—Sepphoris — Dio-Casa - 
rca, stands in a well-situated position 
upon a conspicuous hill; and there 
was doubtless a town of importance 
here from the very earliest times. It 
has not been identified with any Old 
Testament locality; but it is called 
Sepphoris and Tzippori by Josephus 
and the Talmud. The Bomans knew 
it as Dio-Csesarea. It was rebuilt by 
Herod Antipas, and became the capi¬ 
tal of Galilee. In the year 180 it 
became the seat of the Sanhedrim, 
and was then the principal city in 
Palestine. It was also made the seat 
of a Christian bishopric. Tradition 
makes this the original home of the 
parents of the Virgin Mary, who is 
said to have been born here. In 339 
the Jews in Sepphoris revolted 
against the Bomans, and the city 
was, in consequence, destroyed. It 
had, however, again risen into im¬ 
portance by the time of the Crusades. 
Here assembled the great Christian 
array to join Guy of Lusignan, king 
of Jerusalem; and hence they set 
forth on the eve of the fatal battle 
of Hattin in 1187. From that 
time little is recorded of the place. 
Sefffrrieh haB now a population of 
about 2500, principally Moslems. 

The remains belong to two periods, 
Boman and Christian. 

1. Boman Period. — (a) Tombs. 
These are mostly to the E. of the 
village, on the top of the hill, and 
are of a peculiar kind. They are 
simply graves out in the surface of 
the rock, and covered with slabs, like 
sarcophagi. They are rounded at 
the N. ends. 

(6) The Aqueduct and Reservoirs. 
Sepphoris must have been amply 
supplied with water in olden times ; 
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for there are enormous reservoir's E. 
of the village. They are fully de¬ 
scribed in the P.E. Mem. i. 331- 
334. The water was brought in an 
aqueduct from ’Ain ej-.Timrftn, be¬ 
tween el-Meshhed (Rte. 22) and 
’Ain Mahil, the aqueduct running 
about 4 m. along the hillside, and 
having a fall of about 700 ft. As far 
as el-Meshhed it appears to have been 
subterranean, and between that point 
and the reservoirs it was partly rock- 
cut and partly masonry work. 

2. Christian Period. — (a) The 
Church of St. Anne, named after the 
Virgin's mother, is in the N. part 
of the village, and appears to date 
from the twelfth century. Only the 
apse remains, the roof of which is 
still existing. The nave was 29 ft. 
wide, and the total width of the 
church was 64 ft. There are two 
granite shafts in sitn. The ruins are 
difficult to examine owing to the mud 
hovels around them. I 

(ft) The Castle is on the hilltop E. [ 
of the church, and commands a fine 
view. The lower storey is perfect, 
and the S.W. wall of the upper 
remains. The gate is on the S. 
The exterior is 49 ft. 6 in. square, 
the interior 24 ft. 6 in. The walls are 
thus over 12 ft. thick. The castle 
must have been of enormous strength. 
A sarcophagus is built into the N.E. 
corner, another into the S.W. angle, 
and a third on the W. wall, N. of the 
window. A passage ascends by steps 
from the 1. on entering, as far as 
the S.W. corner, whence a staircase 
led to the upper storey. Many of the 
steps are now broken. The S. door 
is 7 ft. high and 4 ft. broad; it is 
covered with a flat lintel, but has a 
Gothic arch above. The decoration 
is poor. The castle appears to have 
been originally built by the Crusaders; 
but of this only the S.W. corner and 
staircase remain. The rest was con¬ 
structed, about the year 1750, by 
Ahmed, son of Dhahr el-’Amr. 

[About 2) m. N.W. of Sefffirieh are 
the ruins of TcllBedeitviyeh, identified 
by Gudrin with Asochis, mentioned 


by Josephus. It gave its name to 
the large plain now called cl-Buttanf, 
but then known as the Plain of 
Asochis. 

To the W. of Sefffirieh a fine pass 
in the hills, called WAdy cl-Mclelc, 
or “ the King’s Valley,” connects the 
Plain of el-Uuttauf with that of 
the Kishon. This is probably the 
Valley of Jiphthah-el, which was the 
boundary-line between Zebuloil and 
Asher {Josh. xix. 14, 27). 

Six m. N. of Sefffirieh, and at the 
foot of the hills above el-Buttauf, is 
the ruined site called Khurbet Kdna, 
most erroneously identified by some 
with Cana of Galilee (see Rte. 22). 
Above it stands 

Jotapata, now Jefdt, situated on a 
conical hili, connected by a narrow 
neck with the hills on the N. Round 
its southern side sweeps a deep ravine. 
The top of the hill is a platform of 
naked rock, with some old cisterns; 
the sides are filled with caves of every 
form and size; on the neck which 
connects it with the northern ridge 
are ruins of former buildings—these 
are the only remains of the city of 
Jotapata. Not a vestige exists of the 
fortress which Josephus defended so 
long against the Emperor Vespasian, 

1 and where he was finally obliged to 
i surrender. Yet the accurate descrip¬ 
tion given in his writings of the sito 
and surrounding country establishes 
| its identity.) 
i 

From Sefffirieh we proceed first 
in a N.E. direction until we strike the 
plain, when we turn due E., and pass, 
on our 1., Rummdneh, a small vil¬ 
lage containing a population of about 
100 Moslems. There are distinct 
traces of antiquity here, and it was 
probably a border-town of the tribe 
of Zebulon. In Josh. xix. 13 the 
border-line is said in the A.V. to go 
out “ to Remmon-methoar to Neah.” 
The original Hebrew rather signifies 
“Remmon, which is designated 
Neah.” Hence it was known prob¬ 
ably as Bemmon-Ncah, which has 
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become corrupted into the present 
liumtn&neh. 

The next village we pass is 
Tor'An, chiefly built of basalt, and 
containing about 600 inhabitants, of 
whom 350 are Moslems and 250 
Greek Christians. It has the appear¬ 
ance of an ancient site, which has 
not, however, been identified. Soon 
after passing this village we join the 
road from Kefr Kenna to Tiberias, 
and follow Ete. 22. 


TIBERIAS— Tabariya. # 

Population, between 5000 and C000, J 
of whom about 4000 are Jews, 300 j 
Christians, and the rest Moslems. 

Tiberias is one of the four sacred 
cities of the Jews in Palestine. Both 
Sephardim and Ashkenazim Jews 
are here, the latter, however, greatly 
preponderating over the former. 
There is a mission amongst them in 
connection with the Free Church of J 
Scotland, and the work is divided into 
three parts — medical, educational, 
and evangelical. The Rev. W. Ewing 
has charge of the ministerial work, 
whilst Dr. Torrance is medical mis- 
sioner, and Miss Fenton has a school 
for Jewish girls. There is a branch 
of the mission at Safed, with Mr. 
W. M. Christie as superintendent of 
the educational department, and Dr. 
Khalil Sa’adeh, a very clever phar- 
macian, as medical agent. Great 
efforts are now being made by the 
society to establish a hospital at 
Tiberias, and hopes are entertained 
of an early realisation of the scheme. 

There is very little of interest at 
Tiberias in the shape of ancient re¬ 
mains. Most of the ruins extend to 
the S. of the present town ; but, 
beyond the foundations of old walls, 
there is scarcely anything to be seen. 
At the foot of the hill on which 
Herod's palace once stood is a very • 
well-preserved piece of old mosaic 
pavement, which is deserving of a 
visit. 

History .—According to the Talmud 
[Tal. Jcr. Megilla, I, 1), the site of 


—Tiberias. 2ol 

Tiberias was formerly occupied by 
the city of Eakkath (-Tosh. xix. 35). 
In the fourth century (Tal. Bab. 
Sanhed. 12a) the Jews had actually 
dropped the name Tiberias and re¬ 
verted to the ancient name of Rak- 
kath. The Roman city was built by 
Herod Antipas, and dedicated by him 
to the Emperor Tiberius (a.d. 16). 
It soon became the capital of the 
province of Galilee, and was fortified 
by Josephus during the wars of the 
Jews. It, however, submitted peace¬ 
ably to Vespasian, and appears to 
have escaped the hardships and dis¬ 
asters which befell other cities and 
villages at the hands of the Soman 
armies. After the fall of Jerusalem, 
the Sanhedrim, having first settled 
at Jamnia and then at Sepphoris, 
finally adopted Tiberias as their 
headquarters. The celebrated Rabbi 
Judah Hakkodesh, compiler of the 
Mishna, was president of the San¬ 
hedrim at that time. Henceforth 
Tiberias became the principal seat of 
Jewish learning, and here was also 
compiled the Gemara, under Rabbi 
Jochanan. Many noted rabbis be¬ 
sides those above mentioned lived 
and died here, and amongst the 
i tombs of illustrious Jews at Tiberias 
are to be seen those of Jochanan, 

| Maimonides, Akiba, and Meir. Under 
Constantine Tiberias became an epis¬ 
copal see, and Christian churches 
were built here. Justinian rebuilt 
' the walls of the city. It was cap¬ 
tured by the Persians under Khosru 
(Khosroes), 614 ; by the Arabs 
under Omar, 637 ; and by the 
Crusaders under Tancred, who re¬ 
vived the bishopric. After the fatal 
battle of Hattin, in 1187, Tiberias 
fell into the hands of Saladin. In 
1738, Dhahr el-’Amr built a fort on 
the hill N. of Tiberias, and repaired 
the walls of the city, which suffered 
terrible damage through the earth¬ 
quake of 1837. 

The Hamm am, or hot baths, of 
Tiberias are situated at the S. ex¬ 
tremity of the small plain, close to 
the shore. There are four springs, 
one rising under the old building, 
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and three others at intervals of a few , 
paces farther south. The water has I 
a temperature of 144° Fahr.; the 
taste is extremely salt and bitter, and i 
a strong smell of sulphur is emitted. 
The baths are considered efficacious 
in rheumatic complaints and in cases 
of debility; and they are visited in 
summer by people from all parts of 
the country. They occupy the site 
of Hammath (Josh. xix. 35), and are 
mentioned by Pliny (Hist. Nat. x. 
15) and Josephus (Ant. xviii. 2, 3) 
under the name of Eminaus. Ves¬ 
pasian pitched his camp here (Jos. 
Wars iv. 1, 3). This is probably 
identical with Hemtu, in the list of 
Thothmes III. (1600 b.o.), and with 
Hamath, mentioned in the “ Travels 
of a Mohar ” (1350 b.c.) The present 
building over the N. spring was built 
by Ibrahim Pasha in 1833 a.d. 


ROUTE 24. 

EXCURSIONS FROM TIBEBIAS. 

By Boat on the Lake. 

(a) To the S. and E. of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

There are boats for hire, in which 
delightful excursions may be made. 
Mr. Nassar, of the hotel, is boat- 
master, and all arrangements should 
be made through him. The excursion 
will occupy the whole day, and pro¬ 
visions must be taken in the boat. 
The boatmen are very timid, and 
cling to the shore, especially in the 
afternoon, when the wind is apt to 
be changeable and treacherous. Ex¬ 
cept on rare occasions, however, and 


in stormy weather, there is in reality 
no danger whatever. 

About l£ hrs. are required for the 
passage from Tiberias to Kerak (see 
Rte. 19). Here we disembark, and, 
taking care to steer clear of the marshy 
, swamps, we walk through the ruins on 
the former island to the S. point, where 
! is the ferry-boat across the Jordan, a 
little below the place where it emerges 
from the lake. The boatmen should 
be instructed to row round to this 
point. 

We may return direct to Tiberias, 
admiring on our way the grand and 
lovely view, with snow-clad Hermon 
in the far distance; or we may coast 
along the E. shore, past the large 
village of Semakh and the ruins of 
Sumrah. Nearly opposite Tiberias 
we reach the mouth of Wddy Fik, so 
named from the town which stands at 
the head of the valley. Here we may 
again disembark, to climb the remark¬ 
able hill which rises in the centre of 
the wddy. It is isolated, with the ex¬ 
ception of a narrow neck which joins 
it to the ridge on the S. The summit 
is covered with ruins, now called el- 
Husn (“ the Fortress ”), and the hill 
rises to the height of 1100 ft. above 
the lake. The path to it leads up the 
S. valley to the neck, whence we can 
easily clamber to the top. The sides on 
the N., W., and S. have been scarped, 
and a wall on the E. completed 
the lines of defence. In shape the 
hill bears a curious resemblance 
to a camel, and hence the name an¬ 
ciently given to it. For this is the 
site of 

Gatnala, which was the capital of a 
province of Gaulanitis, and was cele¬ 
brated during the wars of the Jews 
| (see Jos. Wars, iv. 1, 1). Gamala is 
first mentioned as a fortress captured 
by Alexander Janncus. At the com¬ 
mencement of the Jewish rebellion it 
maintained for a time its fidelity to 
the Romans, but it subsequently re¬ 
volted, and was garrisoned by Jose¬ 
phus. The younger Agrippa besieged 
it in vain for seven months. It was 
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subsequently taken by Vespasian in 
69 a.d., after a desperate resistance, 
when the Romans revenged their 
fallen comrades by the indiscriminate 
slaughter of the garrison. Upwards 
of 4000 perished by the sword, and 
5000 more threw themselves from 
the walls and were dashed to pieces 
in the ravines below. 

Returning to our boat, we proceed 
X. to a point where a “ steep place ” 
runs down into the sea. It is, curi¬ 
ously enough, the only spot on all 
the E. shore where this is the case, 
there being everywhere else a narrow 
strip of plain between the water and 
the base of the precipitous hills. 
This, then, is almost undoubtedly 
the Scene of the miracle recorded in : 
St. Matt. viii. 32, St. Mark v. 13, and 
St. Luke viii. 33. It stands close to 
the mouth of a large wady called 
Wady Semakh, and hard by are ruins 
of considerable extent, which indicate 
the site of a former town of import¬ 
ance. They are now called Kersa, 
and have, probably correctly, been 
identified with Gergesa, the city of 
the Gergesmes. Considerable con¬ 
fusion has arisen in the minds of 
travellers on account of supposed 
contradictions in the Gospel narra¬ 
tives, as St. Matthew speaks of the 
“ Gergesenes,” while St. Mark and 
St. Luke call them “Gadarenes.” But 
there is, in reality, no difficulty what¬ 
ever. Gergesa was a town in the 
district of Gadara; and, just as the 
woman of Sychar was called “the 
woman of Samaria ” (St. John iv. 5, 
9), so the inhabitants of Gergesa were 
called “Gadarenes.” 

It will probably be found necessary 
from this point to steer straight 
across the lake to Tiberias, as the 
greater part of the day will have 
been expended in the excursion thus 
far; but, if time permits, it will be 
interesting to push on still farther 
N.,past a ruined village called Dfikah, 
to another ancient site now named 

Ks’aidieh. We commend this 
place to the attentive notice of tra- i 


vellers, for we believe that this is 
the spot where formerly stood the 
! important and sacred city of 

Bethsaida Julias. Most authori¬ 
ties, indeed, including Porter and 
Baedeker, have located the city at 
et-Tell, a ruined site on the E. of 
the Jordan, about 2 m. above its 
entrance into the lake. There seems 
to be absolutely nothing to warrant 
such an identification, except the 
fact that the extensive ruins indicate 
a city of size and importance. On 
the other hand, Bethsaida (“ the 
House of Fish ”) must certainly have 
stood on the shores of the lake itself, 
and not far from the scene of the 
miracle of feeding the five thousand. 
Now Ms'aidteh, or Umm S'aidteh, is 
virtually almost identical with Beth¬ 
saida in name—cf. Umm ej-Jemal 
and Beth-gamul (Bte. 38)—and on 
the hills behind this ruin is situated 
the spot which is generally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the most likely scene of 
our Lord’s miracle. Ms’aidieh stands 
on the fertile plain of el-Batiheh, 
which occupies on the N.E. side of 
the lake a position corresponding in 
many respects to the Plain of Gen- 
nesaret on the N.W. side, on the 
I edge of which stood the other Beth- 
; saida (see below). Philip the Tetrarch 
(St. Luke iii. 1) enlarged and beauti- 
i fled the city in the first years of our 
era; and, to distinguish it from its 
i namesake on the W. side, he entitled 
it Julias, in honour of Julia, daughter 
of Augustus. Here Philip died, and 
was buried in a costly tomb. It has, 
indeed, been questioned by some 
whether there were really two Beth- 
saidas; but it is impossible otherwise 
to reconcile the various passages in 
Scripture in which reference is made 
to the name. Nor is it at all strange 
that, on the shores of a lake so teem¬ 
ing with fish, and occupied by inhab¬ 
itants whose chief livelihood was fish¬ 
ing, there should have been at least 
two villages or towns which were 
known as the “ fishing-place.’’ The 
Biblical references to Bethsaida Julia3 
are St. Luke ix. 10 (comp. St. John 
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vi. X); St. Mark viii. 22. Probably 
also the correct rendering of St. Mark 
vi. 15 is “ the other side, opposite to 
Bethsaida” (see marginal reading 
“ over against ”); in which case the 
Evangelist meant to say that Christ 
ordered His disciples to steer straight 
across from Bethsaida to Capernaum 
(St. John vi. 17), which lay almost 
immediately opposite on the other 
side of the lake. Thus the whole narra¬ 
tive is clear. The feeding of the five 
thousand had taken place on the 
“desert” (i.e. simply “uninhabited”) 
slopes of the hills behind Ms’aidieh. 
The disciples' boat was meanwhile 
anchored here, and hence they 
launched forth, in obedience to the 
commands of their Lord, to make for 
Capernaum, which is now Tell Hftm 
(see below). 

We ourselves must now direct our 
course to Tiberias, and the boatmen 
will be very uneasy. On account of 
their reluctance to leave the shores 
after midday, it may be the better 
plan, in arranging this excursion, to 
take the route the opposite way, going 
direct from Tiberias to M’saidieh in 
the early morning, and coasting 
southwards afterwards along the 
eastern shore. 

(b) To the N. and If. of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

We steer direct for the mouth of 
the Jordan, or, if we have not al¬ 
ready been there, we will make first 
for Ms’aidfeh (see above). From 
this to the Jordan is only 20 
min. We may row a couple of 
miles up the river itself, if the stream 
is not too strong, and visit the ruins 
of et-Tell (see above). 

On leaving the Jordan we steer 
due W-, and soon pass a white Mos¬ 
lem tomb, under the shadow of a 
couple of trees. We notice all along 
this portion of the coast how the 
shore is indented with little bays, 
forming suitable spots for villages 
and towns. Disembarking in the 


j shelter of one of these bays, we pro¬ 
ceed to examine the ruins of 

Tell Hum—Capernaum. Of all 

I Biblical sites, there have been abso¬ 
lutely none which have given rise to 
more controversy, investigation, and 
difference of opinion than the iden¬ 
tity of Capernaum, the city of our 
Lord. The whole question has been 
treated at length by almost every 
writer on the subject, and it is use¬ 
less to enter into it again. We will 
merely refer the traveller to the 
following works, amongst others: 
Tristram, Land of Israel , pp. 428- 
434 ; Macgregor, Bob Boy on the Jor¬ 
dan, chap. xxi.; Conder, Tent Work 
in Palestine, pp. 182-190; Robin¬ 
son, Biblical Besearches, pp. 348- 
360; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 
p. 384; P.E. Quarterly Statement 
(Kitchener), 1877; and Wilson, Be- 
covery of Jerusalem. It is sufficient 
for us to say that, having thoroughly 
examined all the arguments on every 
side, and having carefully investi¬ 
gated the places ourselves, we have 
no hesitation in fixing on Tell HAm 
as the most probable site of Caper¬ 
naum. But the question will never 
be definitely settled until exhaustive 
excavations have been made; and it 
is doubtful whether even these will 
finally decide the matter. The very 
sites of Capernaum and Bethsaida of 
Galilee will probably remain for ever 
in doubt, a perpetual evidence in fa¬ 
vour of Christ’s prophetic foresight 
when He said, “ It shall be more tole- 
, rable for Tyre and Sidon at the day 
| of judgment ” (i.e. when the season of 
retribution comes) “ than for you. And 
; thou, Capernaum, which art exalted 
unto heaven, shalt be brought down 
: to hell” (St. Matt. xi. 22,23; St. 
Luke x. 13-15). 

The two principal objects of in¬ 
terest at Tell HAm are the ruins 
of the ancient synagogue and an 
old tomb. The Synagogue was built 
of limestone blocks, well dressed, 
and of the same character as other 
synagogues. The capitals were Corin¬ 
thian, and there were epistylia rest- 
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ing upon the columns. Some of 
the pedestals are still in situ, 
but the building is levelled to the 
ground. There are remains of a 
heavy cornice and frieze. The exte¬ 
rior appears to have been decorated 
with pilasters. On the E. side is a 
later addition, consisting of a rectan¬ 
gular building having three entrances 
on the N. and one on the E., the ex¬ 
terior having been decorated with 
pilasters similar to those of the 
synagogue. Mixed with the debris 
are broken fragments of lintels, 
cornices, and capitals, one lintel in 
particular bearing a carved represen¬ 
tation of " David’s Seal” andapof 
of manna. One large stone has a 
remarkable decoration upon it, which 
seems to be a representation ol the 
ark. There are several indications 
of Roman work in the architecture 
of this ruin, and in all probability 
we see before us the very remains of 
the synagogue built by the Roman 
centurion (St. Luke vii. 5). In this 
synagogue our Lord delivered His 
memorable discourse on the Bread of 
Life (St. John vi. 59); and it may 
have been with reference to the pot 
of manna carved upon the synagogue 
that He said, “ Your fathers did eat 
manna in the wilderness ” (ibid. 
vi. 40). 

Round the synagogue and up the 
slope behind are the ruins of the 
ancient town, covering an area of at 
least J m. long by } m. broad. At 
the N. end is the Tomb above re¬ 
ferred to, and which is commonly 
called “ the Tomb of Nahum.” There 
is apparently little to justify this 
name; and, even if it be correct, it 
is probably the tomb of some rabbi 
named Nahum rather than of the 
Old Testament prophet himself. Of 
course, if this identification be right, 
it goes far to prove the site of Caper¬ 
naum, which is simply “ Capher 
Nahum,” or “ the Village of Nahum.” 
It has been suggested, and not with¬ 
out reason, that “Tell Hfim” is, in 
like manner, merely the short for 
“ Tell Nahum.” 

Capernaum was called, in St, Matt. 


ix. 1, our Lord’s “own city,” and 
hither He came to live after He had 
been rejected at Nazareth (St. Malt. 
iv. 13). The following passages of 
the Bible should be read with care, 
whilst we are sitting among the ruins 
of the Capernaum synagogue: St. 
Matt. viii. 5-22, ix. 1-34, xi. 1-30, 
xii. 10-50, xiii., xvii. 24-27, xviii.; 
St. Mark -i. 21-34, ii., iii. 1-12, v. 
21-43, ix. 33-50; St. Luke iv. 31-41, 
vii. 1-10, viii. 40-56; St. John ii. 12, 
iv. 46-54, vi. 17-71, xxi. 1-23. 

[About 2 m. N. of Tell Hum, on 
the 1. bank of a wild gorge, partly in 
a shallow valley and partly on a rocky 
terrace, are the extensive ruins of 
Kcrdzch. The remains of a syna¬ 
gogue, similar in construction to the 
one at Tell Hfim, are situated about 
the centre of the ruins, which cover 
an area at least as large as those of 
the latter place. There is little 
doubt that this is the site of Chora- 
zin, a town included in the woes 
uttered by Christ against Capernaum 
and Bethsaida. A beautiful view of 
the lake can be obtained from these 
ruins.] 

From Tell Hfim we proceed along 
' the coast, filled with strangely 
solemn feelings of interest and 
' reverence, as we remember that 
every inch of this shore was conse¬ 
crated by the frequent presence of 
| Christ. Our next place of visit is 

! Tabighah, where the German 
j Roman Catholics are establishing a 
i colony. Our attention is attracted to 
the abundance of water, which bursts 
i forth from large springs at the base 
of the hills a few hundred yards to 
the N. Round the principal spring 
; is an ancient octagonal reservoir, into 
: which the water was raised, and 
I thence conducted by an artificial 
channel or aqueduct into the Plain 
j of Gennesaret. It is very possible 
{ that Tabighah is the site of Beth¬ 
saida, the home of SS. Peter, An¬ 
drew, James, John, and Philip. No 
site along the shore is so well adapted 
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for a fishing town. The bay is shel- gorges of WAdy 'AmCUl and Wady 
tered by hills behind and projecting Ham Am (see below), we reach at 
bluffs on either side, and there is a length the miserable hamlet of 
smooth sandy beach, the very strand Mejdel, the only inhabited spot in 
for fishing-boats. The locality seems the Plain of Gennesaret. 
to suit the descriptions in St. Matt. ! Mejdel contains about twenty huts 
iv. 18-22 and St. Luke v. 1-11. and the ruins of a tower of modern 


We now proceed in a S.W. direc¬ 
tion, and the Plain of Gennesaret 
opens to our view. It is now called 
el-Ghuweir, or “ the Little Gh6r.” 
At the base of a hill on the N.E 
border of the plain, under a branch¬ 
ing fig-tree, stands a spring known 
as 'Ain et-Tineh (“the Fountain of 
the Fig”). Beside it are a few old 
foundations, and about 800 yds. to 
the S. is a mass' of ruins amongst 
a tangled wilderness of thorns and 
th istles. A ruined khan lies under the 
W. brow of the cliff, known for cen¬ 
turies as Khan Mitiieh. This is the 
spot chosen by many authorities as 
the true site of Capernaum; but, 
as we have already said, we do not 
incline to this opinion. 

It is interesting to note the natural 


I date. Between the village and the 
shore are foundations and heaps of 
j rubbish. Yet the name of this ham- 
j let has been incorporated into every 
language of Christendom. It was 
the birthplace of Mary Magdalene, 
out of whom Jesus “ had cast seven 
devils,” and to whom He “ appeared ” 
immediately after His resurrection 
{St. Mark xvi. 9). The name and 
site of the village will call up that 
solemn scene related in St. John 
xx. 11-18, for Mejdel is the ancient 
Magdala. 

A short distanoe farther S., at the 
foot of the hills, is the reputed site 
of Dalmanutha, of which, however, 
there is not a single trace left. 

Henoe to Tiberias is about i hr. 
row. 


features of the fertile and lovely 
Plain of Gennesaret. Here we see 
vividly before our eyes a living 
illustration of the parable of the 
Sower. The trodden “wayside” 
paths intersect the plain ; the 
“stony places” crop up on every 
side; the great bushes of sidr — 
“the thorns ’ ’—encumber the ground; 
and “ the good ground,” in sooth, is 
very good (see St. Matt. xiii. 1-8; 
St. Mark iv. 1-8; St. Luke viii. 4-8). 
Here also we may read St. Matt. xiv. 
22-36 ; St. Mark vi. 45-54. It may 
further be interesting to remark here, 
with respect to St. Luke xi. 11, 12, 
how very natural and appropriate 
are the illustrations there used by 
Christ; for, to this very day, the 
greatest nuisances of the country 
may be summed up in three words— 
stones, serpents, and scorpions — 
whilst the principal articles of native j 
food are now, as then, bread, fish, 
and eggs. | 

Coasting along the shores of the : 
memorable plain, and observing in 
the distance the grand and rugged 


Excursion round the Sea of 
| Galilee on Horseback. 

Some may prefer to visit the sites 
and places above described by land; 
and a tour of the lake shores may be 
, made on horseback easily in two days. 

It is not, however, to be reconi- 
I mended in preference to the boat, 
either on the score of comfort or of 
safety. An escort is sometimes ne- 
i cessary for the eastern side, on 
I account of predatory Bedouin ; and 
care must be taken in pitohing the 
tent for the night, for some of the 
positions are most malarious. Above 
all, the Plains of Gennesaret and of 
el-Batiheh must be carefully avoided, 
i After sleeping but one night on el- 
Batiheh, the late Laurence and Alice 
Oliphant contracted a fever, from 
which the latter died, and from the 
j effects of which the former never 
j wholly recovered. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the best locality for the night’s 
. sojourn is near the Moslem tomb to 
| the W. of the place where the Jordan 
flows into the lake. The only objects 
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of interest to be mentioned, in addi- ; 
tion to those already described, are 
the following: 

On the E. side, Fik, the ancient' 
Apheca, is about l|m. E. of el-Husn, 
at the head of the valley. The houses 
are ranged in the form of a crescent | 
along the brow of a cliff, below which ! 
are three fountains. A streamlet j 
flows from them along the northern 
base of the site of Gamala to the lake. 
Apheca is mentioned by Eusebius as 
a “ large castle near Hippos.” It 
must not be confounded with the 
Aphek which was near Jezreel (I Sam. 1 
xxix. I). i 

Between el-Husn and Fik is a 
ruined site, called Khurbet SAstyeh, 
which has been identified by Schu¬ 
macher and Clermont-Ganneau with 
Hippos, one of the cities of the He- • 
capolis (see P.E. Quarterly State¬ 
ment, Jan. 1887). 

Returning to the lake, we ride 
northward for about If hr. along a 
strip of level ground which separates ! 
the gravelly beach from the base of j 
the hills. We then reach the mouth ' 
of Wady es-Semakh. Some 3 or 4 
m. up it are the ruins of Kusr Bar- 1 
dawin (“ Baldwin’s Castle ”). 

On the W. side, between Mejdel and ! 
Tiberias, we make many a detour to t 
the ruins of Irbid. 

’Ain el-Mudawarah. { hr.’s ride 
westward from Mejdel brings us to 
the entrance of W&dy el-Hamam 
(“ theValley of the Pigeons ”)—a wild 
glen leading out of the Plain of Gen- 
nesaret to the plateau of Hattin. 
’Ain el-Mudawarah (“ the Round 
Fountain ”), supposed by De Saulcy 
and Tristram to be the fountain of 
Capernaum, and the site of that city, 
is a little more than a mile from the 
entrance of Wady Hamam, in a 
northerly direction. It rises at the 
base of the western hills, and is 
enclosed by a wall of masonry. The 
water is carried off by a canal for 
the irrigation of the plain. It is 
surrounded by a jungle of oleander, 
nubk, and other shrubs. There are ; 
no traces of ruins near it; and, as ; 
stated above, it is too far distant ! 

[Syria and Palestine— xii. 91.] 


from the lake to be the site of Caper¬ 
naum. 

KuVat Ibn Ma’dn. Returning to 
Wady Hamam, and continuing up 
the valley for 20 min., we come to 
a place where the sides are formed of 
cliffs 600 ft. in height. On the 1., 
about halfway up, are extensive ex¬ 
cavations. Some of them are placed 
over each other, forming different 
storeys, and some are walled up in 
front, leaving doors and windows. 
The path to them is steep and diffi¬ 
cult. After visiting them we pass 
along a narrow ledge to other and 
more extensive caverns, to which the 
Arabs give the name Kul’at Ibn 
Ma’an. It appears that there were 
here natural caves, which were en¬ 
larged, and united by rock-hewn 
doors. Walls have also been built 
across the openings; and, wherever 
the nature of the cliff permitted, 
small bastions have been erected, so 
that the place was rendered almost 
impregnable. In the midst of the 
caves are cisterns, to which the rain¬ 
water was conducted by channels in 
the rock. The place would contain 
about 600 men. 

These are the “ fortified caverns ’’ 
mentioned by Josephus in connection 
with the city of Arbela, whose ruins 
cover the height above the cliff. Bac- 
chides, the general of Demetrius III., 
king of Syria, when he invaded Pales¬ 
tine, encamped at Arbela, and sub¬ 
dued those who had taken refuge in 
the Caves. The same event is nar¬ 
rated in 1 Macc. ix. 2, where the Caves 
are called Messaloth (“ Storeys ”). But 
their principal celebrity is connected 
with the history of Herod the Great. 
When he took Sepphoris these caves 
were filled with bandits, who were the 
scourges of the surrounding coun¬ 
try. Herod marched against them 
and, after a sharp action, drove the 
greater part across the Jordan. The 
rest took refuge in their stronghold, 
to which the king laid siege. Every 
attempt to scale the cliffs was de¬ 
feated. At last Herod let down 
soldiers in large boxes, by iron 

s 
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chains, from the heights above, who 
attacked the robbers with fire and 
sword at the entrance of their strong¬ 
hold, killing some and dragging 
Others out with long hooks, and 
dashing them down the precipice 
(Jos. Wars i. 16, 2-4). The same 
caverns were subsequently fortified 
by Josephus, when acting against 
the Bomans in Galilee {Life, 37). 

On regaining the rivulet we follow 
it up the sublime chasm for nearly 
a mile, and then turn up the 1. 
bank to the ruins of 

Irbid, Arbela, or Beth-Arbel.— 
These ruins are on the brow of the 
Wftdy, and on the northern side of 
the plateau of Hattin. The only 
building of any interest among them 
is a Jewish synagogue, resembling 
that at Tell Hum. Major Wilson 
says he made detailed plans and draw¬ 
ings of it; “ but it has suffered a good 
deal by having been at one time con¬ 
verted into a mosque.” A portal 
with sculptured ornaments still 
stands, also two columns in the inte¬ 
rior, one of them double. Other co¬ 
lumns, with Corinthian capitals, lie 
amid heaps of hewn stones. This is 
(he Arbela above referred to in con¬ 
nection with the caverns; and also 
Beth-Arbel — “House of Arbel ” 
(Hos. x. 14). 

Hence to Tiberias is a ride of an 
hour. 


BOUTE 25. 

TIBERIAS TO BANIAS. 


1st Day. 


Miles. 

11. M. 

6 

Tiberias to Khan Minieh 

1 40 

8? 

Khan Jubb Yilsef . 

1 15 

Nahr Hendaj . 

2 45 

3 

23 

'Ain Mellahah 

50 

6 30 


2 ltd Day. 

Milos. 11. jf, 

16 Tell el-Xftdy —Dan . . 4 10 

8J Banias —Cccsarca Philippi 1 10 
M»- 6jd 

There are two routes by which we 
may go from Tiberias to Bani&s: (1) 
by Safed and Kades, (2) direct along 
the lower road. The former is longer, 
but decidedly more interesting. It 
branches off from the latter at Khan 
Jubb Yfisef (see below), whence to 
Safed is an ascent of about 1$ hr. 
(For the way frem Safed to Banifts 
see Ete. 31.) 

We have already described the 
principal points of interest on the 
road between Tiberias and Khan 
Minieh (see Bte. 24). Here we leave 
the lake and ascend the long, steep, 
and rugged acclivity in the line of the 
old caravan-road. There is little 
that demands notice till we reach 

Khan Jubb Yilsef, which derives 
its name from an absurdly erroneous 
tradition among the old Arab geo¬ 
graphers, confusing Safed with 
Dothan, and placing Joseph’s pit 
here. 

We now proceed along a dreary 
route, leaving the grand caravan-road 
to Damascus on our rt,, and skirting 
the mountains of Safed. On our h 
we see the Jewish colony of 
Boshpinah, at the village called by 
the Arabs Ja’allneh, Hermon and 
Sannfn soon become exposed to 
view, and remain in sight for the 
remainder of our day’s journey. 
After passing the village of Mughftr 
on our 1., we come to the ruins of 
Khurbet Wakkfts, known also to the 
natives by the name of Maltha. 
There are a few broken columns and 
the remains apparently of a church, 
but the place is not of sufficient 
interest to detain the traveller long. 
We have, on our rt., the Lake 
Hilleh, called in the Bible “ Waters 
of Merom” {Josh. xi. 5-7), and by 
Josephus, “ Samochonitis." It is 4 m. 
long, and 3£ m. wide, and is almost 
entirely surrounded by swamps and 
jungle. The papyrus grows here in 
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great abundance. The lake affords 
tine sport with water-fowl. 

We encamp for the night at ’Ain 
Mellahab, close to Khurbet Harrah, 
probably the site of Hazor (see 
Bte. 26). 

For several miles next day our 
journey is uninteresting in the 
extreme. We pass a few springs, 
which are the only things to relieve 
the monotony of the way. The 
castle of Bunin (Bte. 26) is seen 
on the heights to our 1. After 4 hrs. 
riding we reach the river Hasbany, 
and join the road from Safed to 
Banias. (For the rest of our day’s 
journey, see Bte. 31.) 


ROUTE 26. 

SAVED 10 DAMASCUS, BY KCXEITERAH. 

1st Day. 


Miles. 

H. M. 

95 Safed to Jisr Benat 


I ’akub — Bridge over 


the Jordan. 

2 30 

19 Kuneiterah . , 

5 30 

28^ 

8 0 

2 nd Day. 


19 S’as’a .... 

5 30 

3rd Day. 


20 Damascus 

6 0 


This route, which presents but little 
attraction, and cannot be compared 
in interest to the route by Banias 
(Bte. 31), can be easily accomplished 
in 3 days. If time is an object it 
might be managed in 2 days, hard 
riding. 

Safed, 

one of the four sacred cities of the 
Jews, occupies a conspicuous position 
on the summit and slopes of a lofty 
mountain, and is supposed to be the 
place especially referred to by Christ 


1 when He said, “ A city that is set 
• on a hill cannot be hid” (St. Matt. 
v. 14). It contains rather more than 
15,000 inhabitants, of whom about 
9000 are Jews and 6000 are Moslems. 
There are only a few hundred Chris¬ 
tians, mostly of the Greek Church. 
! The Scottish Presbyterian Mission 
I and the London Jews' Society have 
I both stations here. There are several 
| Jewish synagogues. The Moslems are 
1 chiefly Algerines and followers of the 
noted ’Abd el-Kader. A Eaimakam, 
a Kadi, and a small garrison of sol¬ 
diers are stationed here. The town 
j is filthy beyond description, and there 
is little in it to interest the visitor. 
, It was almost entirely destroyed in 
the great earthquake of 1837, and 
j great numbers of the inhabitants 
j were killed. Safed is probably the 
i same as Tziphoth, mentioned in the 
“ Travels of a Mohar; ” and in the 
Talmud it is called Tsephath. Jose¬ 
phus entitles it Scph. In the Vulgate 
version of Tobit (i. 1) it is spoken of as 
Sephet. Many noted Jewish rabbis 
i have been buried here. 

! Little now remains of the once 
strong Castle of Safed (Kul'at 
1 Safed), which was built by King 
Frdke in 1140. Hither Baldwin III. 
fled, after his defeat in 1157. Saladin 
captured it after the battle of Hattin, 
j in 1187. It was dismantled by el- 
i Mu’addhem in 1220 ; but in 1240 it 
! again fell into the hands of the 
j Christians, by whom it was rebuilt. 
In 1266 Bibars took it, and consider¬ 
ably strengthened the fortifications. 
It was, however, nearly demolished 
by an earthquake in 1759. ’Ali, son 
of Dhahr el-’Amr, rebuilt it soon 
I afterwards, but it was once again re 
; duced to a heap of ruins by the earth- 
| quake of 1837. Since then no efforts 
| have been made for its restoration. 

! [From Safed an interesting excur- 
' sion may be made to 

Meiron, where are the remains of 
an ancient synagogue in tolerably 
good preservation, with a beautiful 
southern door. The Tomb of Hillcl 

s 2 
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is also to be seen lierc, together with 
the graves of his thirty-six com¬ 
panions. A great number of other ' 
interesting tombs, including those of I 
the great rabbis Sliammai and Ben 
Tochai , are to be seen in the great 
Jewish Cemetery. An annual sacred 
Jewish festival is held at Meiron, 
which is the site of the ancient Beth- 
Meroc] 

From Safed we ride past Ja’afineh, 
now a Jewish colony called Bosh- 
1-inali, and then down a steep and 
winding w&dy till we join the old 
Homan road from Tiberias to Da¬ 
mascus, about 6 m. N. of Khan Jubb 
Yfisef (Rte. 25). We descend into 
the Jordan valley, and cross the river 
by a three-arched bridge, called Jisr 
Bendt Y’akub, or “ the Bridge of 
Jacob’s Daughters.” This strange 
name is without significance, as Jacob 
had nothing to do with this part of 
the Jordan. Just before we reach 
the bridge we pass a new Jewish 
colony on the 1., called Mishmar 
lla-Ycrrddn, which signifies in He¬ 
brew, the Watch of the Jordan.” 
To our rt., on an isolated tell above 
the river, are the ruined foundations 
of Kusr ’ Atra , the Crusading castle of 
Castellet, mentioned by William of 
Tyre (xxii. 22). The building material 
was of basalt. From time immemorial 
the spot now covered by the bridge 
has been a ford over the Jordan, and 
the grand caravan-road passed this 
way. This castle was built to guard 
the passage. Over this ford Saul of 
Tarsus doubtless crossed on his way 
to Damascus. On the E. bank of 
the river is a fine new Khan, built 
by the Sultan, with good accommo¬ 
dation for horses and travellers. 
Here one can rest for the night if 
necessary. 

We now aScend the steep bank on 
the E. side, and find ourselves in the 
district of 

Jaulan—Gaulanitis—Which is it¬ 
self a part of the great country of 
Bashan. It comprises a portion of 


the half-tribe of Manasseli, and was 
named after Golan, one of the three 
cities of refuge on the E. of the Jor¬ 
dan, Deut. iv. 43 ; (Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 
27 ; 1 Citron, vi.71). Golan itself was 
probably situated at Sahem ej-Jaulan 
(Rte. 17). Gaulanitis was included 
in the "region of Trachonitis,” over 
which Philip the telrarch ruled (Luke 
iii. 1). It is a fertile region, well 
watered by streams from Hermon 
and numerous springs. Its pastures 
are reckoned among the richest in 
Syria, and the greater part of its soil 
is fertile. It was densely populated 
in former times, but is now almost 
entirely desolate. The whole region 
abounds in ruined cities and inte¬ 
resting remains. Jaulan is bounded 
on the W. by the Jordan, on the 
S. by the Sheri’at el-Mandhfir (the 
ancient Hieromax, or Jarmuk); on 
the E. by the gorge of the ’Allan, 
in which word is still retained the 
ancient Hebrew Gaulan (see East of 
the Jordan, Selah Merrill, pp. 326, 
326); and on the N. by the W&dy Ruk- 
kad. Its greatest length is about 36 m., 
and its breadth 25. Its average height 
is about 1500 ft. above the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The Bedouin tribes of the 
’Anazeh, the Fudbl, and the Nu’im 
occupy the Jaul&n. It is covered with 
volcanic mounds, called Bujm , the 
summits of which, fenced round by 
basalt blocks, are used for sheepfolds, 
and are called Star, by the Bedouin. 
Each tribe has its own respective 
Siars, and any attempt at interference 
by other tribes is regarded as a casus 
belli. 

In about 1J hr. from the bridge 
over the Jordan we pass the ruins 
of Nawardn on the 1. of the road. 
As we ascend into higher ground the 
! scenery increases in beauty. The 
! black tents of the Bedouin are pitched 
in circles near fountains, and their 
1 flocks and herds roam over hill and 
dale. The “ oaks of Bashan ” (Isa. 
j ii. 13 ; Ezek. xxvii. 0; Zech. xi. 2) 
' abound far and wide; but the Bed¬ 
ouin mutilate them greatly to make 
fuel and charcoal for themselves. 
Turcoman tribes are also to be met 
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with occasionally in this district. 
After passing the springs of Sem&m 
we leave on our rt. a curious conical 
double-headed hill called Tell el- 
Khanzir (“ the Hog’s Mound ”), prob¬ 
ably from the number of wild boars 
in the neighbourhood. Occasionally 
we enoounter patches of Boman pave¬ 
ment and ancient tanks. On our 1. 
we pass another tell called Abu Nedy, 
or “the Father of Dew,” on aocount 
of the fleecy clouds which cling round 
its wooded top. To the rt. there 
run in a S, direction several curious 
tells, which form the Jebel el-Heish. 
We next reach 

Kuneiterah, whence an ancient 
Boman road leads to Banias. This 
place is probably destined to become 
a centre of some importance, as here 
may be the junction, on the railroad 
from Haifa to Damascus, of a branch 
line to the Hauran. Though it is 
only a small village, it is the resi¬ 
dence of a Kaimakam and the capital 
of a district. It is also a telegraph- 
station, whence lines go to Damas¬ 
cus and to the Hauran. We now 
enter the district of 

Jed&r—Itursoa, of which Philip was 
thetetrarch (Luke iii. 1). Its ancient 
name, of whioh IturtBa is merely 
the Greek form, is said to be derived 
from Jetur, the son of Ishmael, 
whose descendants are the Bedouin, 
who have frequented these parts from 
time immemorial (Gen. xxv. 15). 
These Bedouin tribes of Jetur were 
continually at war with the Israelites 
of the tribe of Manasseh (1 Chron. 
v. 19-23); and in the second century 
fi.c. Aristobulus conquered them and 
gave the Ishmaelites the choice of 
becoming Jews or of being expelled 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 11, 3). Pompey 
afterwards again subdued them, and 
Ituraeans were subsequently to be 
found amongst the soldiers of the 
Boman legions. The province of 
Jgdfir extends from the N. border of 
Jaulan to the river Jennani, and 
from the E. base of Hermon to el- 
Lejah, Trachonitis. 


We now traverse a desolate region 
of basaltic rocks, crossing an ancient 
road from E. to W., and passing over 
the Wddy Rukkad by a bridge. After 
passing Jeb’a on the rt. we come to 
■ the Circassian settlement of Issatin, 
near to a mound called Tell esh- 
Shahm; and here we catch our 
first view of the lower range of Anti- 
lebanon. In £ hr. beyond Tell esh- 
Shahm we reach 

S’as'a, a small village built within 
two khans, standing on the side of a 
cup-shaped tell, on the S. bank of 
the river Jennani. The khan was 
built 300 years ago by Henan Pasha 
of Damasous. The road next crosses 
the Sabirani, about 5 m. above the 
junction of this stream with the 
Jennflni, the two forming together 
.the Nahr el-’Awaj, the ancient 
Pharpar (2 Kings v. 12). Traoes of 
the old Boman road appear here and 
there, running, Boman - like, in a 
straight line. In another 3 m. we 
pass Khan esh-Shih, an old caravan¬ 
serai with high walls and low door ; 
j and from hence we look down the 
; valley of the Pharpar as far as 
i Kasweh. We next cross a canal, 
j traverse an undulating plain, and 
pass between two low hills at the 
W. end of Jebel el-Aswad. To the I. 
is Jilneh and to the rt. Kaukab. Here 
: we get our first view of Damascus; 

| and this is the traditional scene of 
I the Conversion of St. Paul (Acts ix. 

I 3; xxii. 6 ; xxvi. 13). As the event 
j is said to have occurred about noon, 

| it is probable that Saul had spent 
' the night before at S’as’a, where 
j there has doubtless been a khan for 
many centuries, as is the case with 
almost all Eastern caravan-routes. 
The khan stations never change. It 
was probably somewhere on the road 
between this spot and Damascus that 
Hazael met Elisha with a message 
from Benhadad the king (2 Kings ix. 
7-4). 

Hence to the gate of Damascus 
the road lies through the village 
of Dareiya, and occupies us about 
2 j hrs. 
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ROUTE 27. 

SAFED TO TYRE. 

1st Day. 

Miles. li. .M. 

6 | Safed to el-Jish— Qischala 2 0 
6 Yardn— Iron . . . 1 60 

10 Tibnin— 'l'oron . .36 

22J 6~56 

2nd Day. 

101 Rana , . . 3 16 

_ 8 | Tyre . . . . 2 46 

19 6_0 

This route can be accomplished in 
two easy stages, with a night's rest at 
Tibnin. The castle at this latter 
place, the synagogue at Kefr Birira, 
and the wonderful tombs and rock- 
sculpture in the WAdy Ash£tr and 
around KAna, are the chief attrac¬ 
tions of this trip. 

Passing through ’Ain ez-Zeilun, 
where the celebrated llabbis Hanina 
Ben Dosa and Yehuda Ben Elai were 
buried, we leave MeirOn to the 1 ., and 
after 3A m. we pass between Kadditha 
on our 1., and Teiiaba on our rt. Sepp 
has suggested that the latter place 
gave to Elijah the name of the Tish- 
bite, but there is nothing to support 
this theory ; and Elijah is distinctly 
said, on the other hand, to have be¬ 
longed to Gilead (1 Kings xvii. 1). A 
mile farther on we come to Birket 
el-Jish, a large pool in a rocky hole, 
with water in it all the year round, 
and probably the crater of an extinct 
volcano. 

A short mile to the 1. is Sufsdf, 
called in the Talmud Safaufa, which 
is well worthy of a visit, on account 
of the beautiful doorway of an ancient 
synagogue, which has been built into 
the modern mosque. In 1$ m. we 
come to 

El-Jish—(lischala, whence came 


: the notorious Jewish revolutionist, 
John of Gischala. This was one 
of the cities fortified by Josephus, 
and it was the laBt fortress in Galilee 
to hold out against the Bomans 
(Jos. Wars ii. 20, C; iv. 1, 1; 2, 
1-5). The Talmud calls the place 
Gush Halab, from the latter name 
of whioh it has been conjectured 
that it is to be identified with the 
Biblical Ahlab (Judges i. 31). Bab- 
binical traditions assert that Simeon 
Bar Yochai, the famous Kabalistic 
writer, built here one of his twenty- 
four Galilean synagogues, and 
that this was his place of resi¬ 
dence. The present village con¬ 
tains a little over 1000 inhabi¬ 
tants, of whom about one-fourth are 
Moslems, and the rest Christians. 
The ancient synagogue probably stood 
on the site of the modern church, 
near which are capitals, columns, 
and other ruined remains. About 
b m. E. of the village are the relics 
of another synagogue, on a level 
plateau above the Valley of el-Jish. 
On the lower slopes of the hill are 
many rock-cut tombs, more or less 
destroyed. Jerome states (but upon 
what authority we know not) that 
St. Paul’s parents lived here before 
removing to Tarsus. 

We now proceed in a N.W. direc¬ 
tion for about 2 j m. to 

Kefr Birim, a moderate-sized vil¬ 
lage, in a high situation, inhabited 
mainly by Maronites. Here are the 
remains of a beautiful synagogue, 
which was probably built by 
Simeon Bar Yochai. Barak, Obadiah, 
and Esther are traditionally reported 
to have been buried here, but there 
seems little foundation for this le¬ 
gend. Barak's burial-place waB prob¬ 
ably Sheikh Abreik, on the N. edge 
of the Plain of Esdraelon (see Bte. 
21, d) ; Obadiah is confused with a 
| Babbi Abdias, who was buried here j 
and the report concerning Esther no 
doubt arose from the fact that Kefr 
! Birim was for many centuries a place 
of Jewish pilgrimage on the Feast of 
Purim (Esther ix. 28-32), and hence 
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its name. The synagogue is in the 
middle of the village, and is used as 
a modern dwelling. The S. facade 
is almost perfect, and in front of it 
are the bases of columns, from which 
can be traced the existence of a south 
porch to the synagogue. To the N. 
are two pillars still standing erect, 
that to the E. being evidently a corner 
pillar. 

A smaller synagogue till lately 
stood in the fields about t m. N.E. 
of the village, but all traces of 
it have now disappeared. Ac¬ 
cording to Benan, the synagogues 
at Eefr Birim date from the end of 
the second century a.d. If, however, 
the tradition which ascribes the erec¬ 
tion of the great synagogue to Simeon 
Bar Yochai be correct, it must have 
been built about 120. 

(For a very interesting discussion 
on the synagogues of Galilee, see 
Benan, Mission en Phinicie, pp. 770- 
772.) 

From Kefr Birim we journey N. to 

Yarun, which is probably to be 
identified with Iron (Josh. xix. 38), 
one of the cities of Naphtali.' At 
this village are the remains of a fine 
church, built of very large blocks of 
stone. The foundations are distinct, 
andjmost of the column-bases remain 
in situ. In and around the large 
birkeh are a great number of columns, 
Corinthian capitals, stones decorated 
with carved ornaments, and other 
relics, which indioate the existence 
formerly of very beautiful buildings 
in this village. To the S.W. is a small 
round basaltic excrescence, called the 
Burj, or castle (see P.E. Mem. i. 
258-260). 

Three m. farther north we reach 

Bint Umm Jebeil, a very large 
Metawileh village, where a market 
is held every Thursday. There is a 
good mosque here. No ancient re¬ 
mains are to be seen. We here enter 
upon the Belfid Besharah, a large 
district to the E. of Tyre, almost 
entirely inhabited by Metawileh (see 
Introduction). Passing by ’Ainltha, 


where there is nothing to detain us, 
we come to Kunin. Here are four 
ancient pillars—two round and two 
octagonal—and a lintel bearing the 
Greek inscription, KTPIE BOH0H, 
“ Help, Lord! ” Hence we have a 
ride of 4 m., past Beit Yahttn on our 
1 ., to 

Tibnin, the capital of Belad Besh- 
arah, whose fine large castle has been 
the chief feature in the landscape at 
least 2 hrs. before we have reached 
it. The Mudir of the distriet lives 
in the castle, which is situated on a 
small round hill N.E. of the village 
of Tibnin. It was known to the 
Crusaders as the “ Castle of Toron.” 
From it we can see to the N.E. the 
grand old fortress of Kul’at esh-Shu- 
kif—Belfort (Bte. 29). The castle 
of Toron was founded by Hugh de 
St. Omer, count of Tiberias, about 
1104, and was named after an old 
French word which signified “ an 
isolated mound.” Humphrey de To¬ 
ron, who assumed his name from this 
castle, was made constable in 1151 
by Baldwin III. His grandson, of 
the same name as himself, married 
the sister of Baldwin IV., and was 
taken prisoner at the famous battle 
of Hattln, immediately after which 
battle the castle was captured by 
Saladin, in 1187. It was dismantled 
by the Sultan Mu’adh-dhan in 1219, 
but in 1229 it was rebuilt. Most of 
the present ruins are the work of 
Dhahr el-Omar, who also constructed 
Husn Tibnin, a square enclosure with 
a ruined tower at each angle, which 
lies to the S.W. and forms an out¬ 
work to the castle. As at Bel¬ 
fort, the form of the castle has been 
arranged to fit the top of the hill on 
which it stands. Eoughly speaking, 
it is circular, with round and square 
towers to flank the sides. The pre¬ 
sent fortress seems to have been 
erected on the foundations of the old 
Crusading structure. 

From Tibnin we descend to Hdris, 
which Gufecin identifies with Haro- 
sheth of the Gentiles. This is 
clearly wrong, however, for the 
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fortress of Sisera was at Harthiyeh, ! 
at the entrance to the Plain of 
Esdraelon (see Bte. 21, c). We j 
now enter the WMy Ashfir, one of 
the most picturesque and interest¬ 
ing ravines in Syria; and we come 
into the region of the wonderful 
Phoenician rock-sculptures and tombs. . 
(For the rest of our journey to Tyre, 
see Bte. 28.) 

[There is another and more direct 
route from Safed to Tyre, through j 
S’as’a, Bumeish, Dibl, and Y&ter, 
joining the former road at K&na; but 
there is nothing of special interest 
on the way, and the former route is pre¬ 
ferable. S’as’a contains some ruined 
remains, which are probably those 
of an ancient synagogue. At Dibl 
there is some fine and extensive 
tesselated pavement under the houses 
in the village; and in the neighbour¬ 
hood are rock-cut tombs, over one of 
which is a Greek inscription (see 
Benan.f’Witictc.pp. 67 4-676). Around 
Ydter are vast quarries, cisterns, 
presses, and tombs; and to the N.W. 
of the village are two ruined watch- 
towers. None of the above places 
have been identified with any Biblical 
or historic sites.] 


KOUTE 28. 

HAIFA TO DEYROCT, BY ACRE, TYRE, 
AND SIDON. 


1st Day. 

Miles. H. M. 

2 Haifa to Nahr el-Mukut- 

ta —River Kishon . 30 

7 Nahr Na’aman — River 

Belus . . . . 1 40 

1J ’Akka—Acre — Accho— 

Ptolemais , . . 20 

ioj 2 30 


2nd Day. 

Miles. “• m. 

12> Bas en-Nakurah— Scala 
Tyriorum — Ladder 
of Tyre . • . 3 25 

6 Iskanderdneh — Alcxan- 

droskeni . . . 1 40 

1-t Bas el-Abyad — Fromon- 
lonum Album, — The 
White Cape . . 30 

5 Bas el-’Ain — Old Tyre 1 25 
3 Sdr—Tyre ... 60 

27;) 7J0 

3rd Day. 

51 N ahr el-Kasimiyeh . . 1 35 

10' El-Khudr — Zarephath — 


Sarepta . . . 2 65 

9 Saida-Sidon . . . 2 30 

25_ 7 0 

1th Day. 

2 Nahr el-Auwali— Fiver 

Bostrenus ... 35 

61 Neby Yfinus . . . 1 60 

4J Nahr ed-Damhr — River 

Tamyras . . . 1 16 

15 Beyrout . . . . 4 10 

28 7 60 


| This route is generally accom- 
; plished in 3 days; but the first day’s 
i ride, to Tyre, is exceedingly long and 
, tiring. It is, therefore, better to 
j make a 4 days’, or, rather, a 31 days’ 
journey of it, leaving Haifa* about 
midday, and resting the first night 
at Acre. 

' If, however, the party have tents, 
another way would be to make the 
first day’s journey as far as Iskan- 
1 deruneh, where there is good water. 
The second day would, in that case, 
be but a short stage to Tyre, allowing 
plenty of time for visiting the inter- 
: esting old reservoirs at Bas el-’Ain, 
and for inspecting Tyre afterwards. 

As far as Acre, carriages can be 
used if desired. The drive along the 
1 smooth sandy bay is very delightful 
and refreshing. Public conveyances 
j [ un every day, and the ordinary rate 
. is . midjidie for each passenger. 

! Private conveyances can also be 
hired either from the German colo- 
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nists or the Arabs at Haifa, the 
usual fare being from 2 midjidies to 
10 francs, according to the number 
of the party. 

There is nothing worthy of men- i 
tion on the way from Haifa to Acre, 
with the exception of the fords over 
the two rivers, the Kishon and the 
Belus. In both cases, but more 
especially the former, the state of 
the ford will depend on the season 
and the recent winds. Heavy rains 
cause the mouth of the river to swell, 
and the ford becomes sometimes 
impassable. A ferry-boat is then 
used. Strong westerly winds, on 
the other hand, drive up the 
sand, and there becomes a dry 
passage between the river and the 
sea. As a general rule, however, the 
fords may be said to be moderately 
shallow; but it is best to bear out a 
good way towards the sea. 

On the banks of the Belus glass 
was first discovered accidentally by 
some Phoenician mariners, aocording 
to Pliny. The Nahr Na'amkn, as the 
river is now called, is only a small 
stream, rising at the base of Tell 
Kurd&neh, in the plain; and its whole 
length, from source to mouth, is 
scarcely 6 m. 

Accho, Ftolemais, 'Akka, Aore, 

St. Jean d’Acre. 

By these manifold names is the 
town which we now approach known. 
Accho is its ancient Old Testament 
title; Ptolemais its Greek or New Tes¬ 
tament appellation; ’Akka its modern 
Arabic name; Acre and St. Jean 
d’Acre those by which it is known to 
English and French respectively. No 
other place in Palestine has had a 
more eventful and stirring history. 
It has long been known as the “ key 
of Palestine,” and its position for¬ 
merly justified its title. For, the only 
entrance to Palestine from the N. was 
over the narrow pass of the Ladder of 
Tyre and through the Plain of Acre. 

A strong garrison stationed here 
could, therefore, guard the country 
from hostile attack in the direction 


I from whioh it was most to be feared. 
I History records no fewer than seven¬ 
teen sieges to which Acre at differ¬ 
ent periods has been exposed. 

' Accho was one of the cities allot¬ 
ted to the tribe of Asher, from which 
the Canaanite or Phoenician inhabi¬ 
tants were never expelled ( Judges i. 
31). It is not mentioned again in 
the Old Testament, but we learn 
from the Talmud that the city itself 
was regarded by the Jews as exoluded 
from the boundaries of the Holy Land, 
the border running along the outer 
wall. To the present day the Jews 
hold the same opinion; and no Jew, 
if he could help it, would die in Acre. 
The oemetery on the E. outskirts of the 
town is, however, considered as within 
the confines of the Holy Land. When 
Shalmaneser besieged Tyre, Acre be¬ 
longed to the Tyrians (Jos. Ant. ix. 
14, 2). Its name became changed 
by the Greeks to Ptolemaig, evidently 
after one of the Ptolemies. St. Paul 
stayed a day at Ptolemais on his way 
to Jerusalem ( Acts xxi. 7). This is 
the only mention that we have of the 
place in the New Testament. 

Amongst the many sieges which 
Acre has sustained, the following are 
the most renowned: (1) Simon Mac- 
cabaeus endeavoured to take it, but in 
vain; ( 2 ) the same result followed 
its siege by Alexander Jannmus; (3) 
Cleopatra took it shortly afterwards; 
(4) Tigranes, king of Armenia, cap¬ 
tured it during his rapid descent upon 
Syria; (5) Baldwin I. was forced to 
retire, after besieging it in 1099 ; 
( 6 ) the same monarch, assisted by a 
Genoese fleet, succeeded in taking it 
in 1103; (7) it fell to Saladin in 
1187, after the fatal battle of Hattin; 

( 8 ) in 1191 the Crusaders recaptured 
it, after atwoyears’ siege, during which 
they lost no fewer than 60,000 men ; 

(9) exactly a century later, in 1291, 
the fall of Acre, after a month’s 
bloody and desperate struggle, sealed 
for ever the doom of the Crusades; 

(10) in 1799 Napoleon Buonaparte 
laid siege to the city, but was forced 
by Sir Sidney Smith to abandon it; 

( 11 ) Ibrahim Pasha took it in 1831; 
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and (12) lastly, in 1840, it was bom¬ 
barded by the united fleets of Eng¬ 
land, Turkey, and Austria, and, after 
a terrible cannonade of 2 lire., the 
magazine was blown up and the 
town reduced to ruins. (For graphic 
accounts of the Crusading sieges of 
Acre, see Besant and Palmer’s His¬ 
tory of Jerusalem.) 

With regard to its general history 
little remains to be said. Herod the 
Great enlarged and beautified it, and 
Claudius made it a Roman colony. 
In the earliest ages of Christianity 
Ptolemais became the seat of a 
bishopric, and its representatives 
were present at most of the principal 
Councils, as, e.g., Caesarea, 198 ; 
Nice, 325 ; Constantinople, 381; Chal- 
cedon, 451; and Jerusalem, 536. In 
the time of the Crusaders it was 
raised to an archbishopric, and Jacques 
de Vitry, the author of a “ History of 
the Crusaders ’ ’ (1216-1281) was one of 
the Archbishops of Acre. The first 
house of the Order of Franciscans was 
established here in 1219 by its founder, 
St. Francis of Assisi. The three 
great orders of chivalry, the Knights 
Hospitallers, Knights Templars, and 
Knights Teutonic, established their 
headquarters at Acre, and from it 
the first order took their name of 
Knights of St. Jean d’Acre. Hence 
the modern French name of the city. 
During the latter period of the Frank 
rule in Palestine, Acre was the scene 
of a remarkable and unprecedented 
rigime. It was divided into seventeen 
quarters, each subject to a separate 
jurisdiction. “Ithad many sovereigns, 
but no government. The Kings of 
Jerusalem and Cyprus; of the house 
of Dusignan; the Princes of Antioch ; 
the Counts of Tripoli and Sidon; the 
great Masters of the Hospital, the 
Temple, and the Teutonic orders; 
the Republics of Venice, Genoa, and 
Pisa; the Pope’s legate, the Kings of 
France and England—assumed an in¬ 
dependent command; seventeen tribu¬ 
nals exercised the power of life and 
death ” (Gibbon). Such a state of 
affairs inevitably led to frequent dis- 
sensipns and much bloodshed, and 


may be considered as one of the prin¬ 
cipal elements which led to the final 
collapse of Christian dominion in 
Palestine. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth 
century Acre was ruled over by a Tur¬ 
kish pasha who, from the cruel bar¬ 
barities of which he was guilty, be¬ 
came known as Jezzar, “ theButcher.” 
Many stories are told of his inhuman 
atrocities, the chief of whioh was the 
wholesale murder of his harem of 
fifteen wives. His banker, a Jew of 
Damascus, was a remarkably hand¬ 
some man. One day, Jezzar, having 
complimented him on his beauty, play¬ 
fully oaused one of his eyes to be put 
out, in order to disfigure his appear¬ 
ance. Some time afterwards, observing 
that the banker had so arranged his 
turban as to conceal the loss of his eye, 
Jezzar whipped out his dagger and 
cut off the poor man’s nose. After 
suffering several more insolent out¬ 
rages of this nature, the unfortunate 
banker finally lost his head. 

Apart from the diabolical cruelty 
of his disposition, Jezzar Pasha was a 
vigorous and energetic governor, and 
under his rule the Pashalik of Acre ex¬ 
tended from Baalbek to Jerusalem. The 
principal objeot of interest at present 
existing in the town is the beautiful 
Mosque called after his name, and 
erected by him on the site of the 
ancient cathedral of St. Jean d’Acre. 
It stands within a large rectangular 
area, surrounded by vaulted galleries, 
which are supported by ancient 
columns with ornamental capitals. 
These, together with the principal 
materials of which the moBque is 
composed, were brought from the 
ruins of Tyre, C®sarea, and Athlit. 
In the centre of the enclosure is a 
magnificent court, adorned with 
palms, cypress, and other fine trees; 
and here is to be seen the white 
marble tomb of Jezzar Pasha himself. 

Acre contains three other mosques, 
the columns and pavement of which 
also belonged to more ancient build¬ 
ings. The Franciscans have a con¬ 
vent here, and there are churches 
belonging to the Latins, Greeks, 
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Melchites,andMaronites. TheC.M.S. 
has lately opened a small mission 
here. Bnt the main portion of the 
inhabitants of Acre are Moslems, of' 
a very bigoted and fanatical type. 

Notwithstanding its long and 
illnstrions history. Acre possesses at 
present few archaeological remains. 
“ The military spirit, even among j 
Mohamedans, is too destructive of 
antiquity for any considerable traces 
of the past to be left here. The 
plain to the E. of the city is, never¬ 
theless, rich in ancient debris, frag¬ 
ments of pottery, marble, wells, 
Ac.” (Kenan). The remains of a 
Crusading mole that enclosed the 
southern bay can still be traced, 
and there are several fragments of 
Crusading masonry in different 
parts of the town. A small chapel, 
near the sea, has been identified with 
the ancient church of St. Andrew. 
There are also remains of the hos¬ 
pital of the Knights of St. John, 
which is now rebuilt as a military 
hospital. The fortifications, though 
much landed by the Turks, are anti¬ 
quated, and the guns old and com¬ 
paratively inefficient. The place 
could not hold ont many minutes 
under a modem bombardment. In 
the N. part of the town is the citadel, 
which has been several times de¬ 
stroyed and rebuilt. The city is 
traversed by several bazaars, narrow, 
winding, and dirty, as in every 
Oriental town. A very extensive ex¬ 
port business is carried on here, 
chiefly in grain from the Haurin, 
as many as from 2000 to 3000 
camels arriving daily from that 
district, during the season following 
the harvest. 

On the outside of the town—which 
is entirely surrounded by walls and 
fortifications, and entered by only one 
gate—there are manifest evidences 
that Acre once extended much 
farther to the N. and E. than it does 
at present. Along the shore vestiges 
of ancient magazines are visible, and 
about J m. to the N. of the city 
are the remains of an old rampart, 
with a moat beyond, marking the 


northern limit of the Crusading town. 
To the E. is the conspicuous mound 
called by the Arabs Tell el-Fokhar, 
and commonly known as Napoleon's 
hill, from the fact that the great 
French general posted his artillery 
here when he laid siege to the city. 
It was also the site of Bichard Cceur 
de Lion’s camp in the year 1191. 
(For further particulars concern¬ 
ing Acre, see P.E. Mem. i. 160-167.) 

[A pleasant detour may be made 
from Acre to Tyre, by Kul’at el- 
Kurein, which is situated in a com¬ 
manding position above Wady el- 
Kurn, amongst the Galilean hills to 
the N.E. of Acre. In this case two 
days will be required for the journey 
to Tyre, a halt for the night being 
made at Basseh. 

The road passes through Kuweikat 
‘ and 'Arnica ; and several villages are 
seen to the rt. upon the hills. 
Amongst these the most prominent 
are Kefr Tasif, Abu Sendn, Yerha, 
Jett, Yanuh, and Teirshiha, all of 
which a native guide will point out 
in succession. Verka is possibly the 
same as Helkath (Josh. xx. 31), but 
the other places have no Biblical or 
historical interest. 

Passing by the ruins of Kvl'at 
Jiddtn, we come to 

Kul’at el-Kurein, or “Castle of 
Two Horns,” an important and in¬ 
teresting Crusading min. It was 
called Montfort by the Franks, and 
was built by Von Salza in 1229. 
Bibars dismantled it in 1291. 

The distances are: Acre to Kul’at 
el-Kurein, 181 m.; Kul’at el-Kurein 
to Basseh, 7 m. 

i 

i The next morning we join the 
' direct road from Acre to Tyre at 
'Ain Musheirifeh (see below), 1| m. 
I from Basseh.] 

On leaving Acre, we turn to the 
j 1., and, striking across the plain, we 
pass, after a mile, under one of the 
< arches of the handsome aqueduct 
which carries water to the city from 
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the springs of el-Kabry, a distance 
of 9 m. A little beyond the arch¬ 
way through whioh our road passes 
is a country villa with a beautiful 
garden and orange-grove, called 
Behjeh. This is well worth a visit; 
and the owner, Mr. Scander Jamal, a 
native Protestant who speaks Eng¬ 
lish, is most courteous in welcoming 
European visitors. The place was 
originally built and laid out by 
Abdullah Pasha, the successor of 
Jezzar, as a rural residence for his 
harem; and though, unfortunately, 
it has fallen into considerable ruin 
and decay, there is sufficient to indi¬ 
cate its former grandeur. The 
immense rectangular reservoir, an 
open-air swimming-bath, embowered 
in trees and surrounded by ruined 
kiosques, reminds one of a scene in 
the “Arabian Nights.” Close by these 
grounds is a huge square edifioe, 
forming the residence of the myste¬ 
rious Bdb, the head of an interesting 
and remarkable Persian sect. (See 
Laurence Oliphant’s Haifa , or Life 
in Modem Palestine.) 

We now traverse a flat and sandy 
plain, highly cultivated in the parts 
whioh can be irrigated with water. 
The whole district abounds in gar¬ 
dens of fruit-trees and vegetables, 
and the oypress and pine-trees are 
particularly fine. After passing 
through the small and dirty village 
of Setmlriyeli, we come to a fine 
orchard of orange, lemon, and pome¬ 
granate trees, belonging to the Greek 
banker of Beyrout, M. Sursfik, who 
owns a great part of the Plain of 
Esdraelon. Four m. farther on 
we leave on our 1. the maritime 
village of 

Zib, the ancient Achzib (Judges I 
i. 31), mentioned in the Mishna as 
the most northerly sea-coast town ! 
of Palestine proper (Hallah iv. 3 ; j 
Shebiith vi. 1). Its Greek name was 1 
Kcdippa. Its original inhabitants 
had probably a bad reputation as j 
regards veracity, for Achzib signifies ' 
“liar.” | 

In another | hr. we come to a well, 1 


with some traces of old foundations 
adjacent. This is now called 'Ain 
Musheirifeh, and its root-letters ap¬ 
pear to identify it with Misrephoth- 
maim, mentioned in Joshua (xi. 8) 
as one of the limits whither the 
Israelites chased the scattered hosts 
of the Canaanitish army, after the 
great battle near the Waters of 
Merom. If this be so, the ruins 
i are probably those of ancient glass 
' factories, as that seems to be the 
import of the Hebrew name.' We 
have already mentioned that the 
Phoenicians discovered the secret of 
glass-making on the shores of the 
river Belus, near Acre (see above), 
and this may have been one of their 
first manufactories. In that case, 
we must assign a very ancient date 
to the discovery of glass—before the 
arrival of the Israelites in the land 
of Canaan. It is, however, possible 
that Zarephath, now Surafend, was 
the anoient Misrephoth (see below), 

From ’Ain Musheirifeh we ap¬ 
proach the sea once more, and soon 
ascend the steep and lofty cliff now 
known by the name of 

Ras en-Nakfirah, and called by the 
| Romans Scala Tyriorum, or “ the 
Ladder of Tyre.” On reaching the 
summit, the traveller should pause 
to take a final survey of the country 
over which he has been travelling. 
We are here on the border-land be¬ 
tween Palestine and Phoenicia. Over 
this narrow headland many a strong 
army has threaded its way in days of 
yore. Hither came the Egyptians, 
under the mighty Ramses II., bent on 
the conquest of Asia Minor. Hither 
came the Assyrians on at least five 
separate expeditions—under Pul (2 
Kings xv. 19), under Tiglath-pileser 
(ibid. xvi. 7-10), under Shalmaneser 
(ibid. xvii. 3—6), under Sargon (Isa. 
xx.l), and under Sennacherib (2 Kings 
xviii. 13). More than twenty-five 
centuries have rolled by since “ the 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on 
the fold; ” more than thirty-one cen¬ 
turies since Ramses II., the Sesostris 
of Herodotus, the Pharaoh of Moses, 
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performed his warlike exploits; and 
many a conquering hero since then 
has led his forces over Ras en-Naku- 
rah, not the least among them Alex¬ 
ander the Great. 

Descending the N. side of the 
Ladder of Tyre, we come in J hr. to 
an old ruined tower on the seashore, 
known to the Arabs as Burj el-Ghufr, 
or “ Tower of the Escort.” The 
origin of this name is uncertain. 
The rest of the way to Tyre lies 
almost parallel to the sea-coast, at 
distances varying from 50 yds. to 
| m. away. The whole route is 
more or less strewn with ruins and 
heaps of stones, once evidently used 
for building purposes, and thus 
marking the sites of an almost con¬ 
tinuous series of towns and villages, 
and showing how populous and 
flourishing the ancient coast of 
Phoenicia was. Now all is loneli¬ 
ness and desolation. Hardly a single 
sign of life is the traveller likely to 
see as he threads his tedious way 
through that wilderness of stones 
which marks the 16 m. of road 
between Nakftrah and Tyre. Here j 
one passes remains of columns, evi¬ 
dently belonging to the best period ! 
of Greek sculpture ; there, on the 
rt., are Phoenician rock-tombs; 
yet a little farther, and a solitary 
headless column stands erect by the 
very roadside. About 3| m. from 
Burj el-Ghufr we reach a bridge over 
a tiny stream, flowing from a spring 
hard by, near to which are extensive 
ruins. Now called Iskanderuneh, 
this place was once known as Alex- 
androskeni , or “ Alexander’s Tent,” 
for here the royal conqueror of the 
world is said to have encamped with 
his staff whilst he was prosecuting 
the famous siege of Tyre. On the 
sides and summits of the numerous 
hills to our rt. we can discern the 
ruins of many ancient castles and 
fortifications, conspicuous among 
them being Kul'at csh-Shema and 
Mcjdel. Iskanderuneh is a tolerably 
suitable position for a night’s en¬ 
campment, leaving us plenty of lei¬ 
sure on the morrow for seeing Tyre. 


We have now entered the country 
, of the Metawileh (see Introduction ). 

A short distance from Iskander¬ 
uneh we reach Rds el-Abyad (“ the 
White Cape”), so named from its 
chalky cliffs. The road over it is diffi¬ 
cult and somewhat dangerous on 
horseback ; it is better to dismount. 
In one or two places the pathway 
: runs quite close to the unprotected 
| edge of an overhanging precipice 
more than 200 ft. high, at the base 
of which the waves beat upon the 
, cliff with a hollow sound. The path¬ 
way is scarcely more than 3 ft. wide. 
At the head of the pass is an ancient 
watch-tower, still used as a guard¬ 
house for a few Turkish soldiers. 
A mere handful of determined men 
I could here effectually block the pas- 
j sage against a large army; and, if 
' Acre is the “key of Palestine,” the 
J White Cape pass may well be called 
the “ lock of Phoenicia.” 

As we surmount this pass a splen¬ 
did view of Tyre, the ancient Mistress 
of the Seas, bursts upon us. A short 

hr. ride, through a further heap 
of ruins, brings us to 

Ras el-’Ain. This i3 the site of 
Old Tyre, as distinguished from the 
better-known city, 3 m. away, which 
originally stood upon an island. It 
is probable, however, that in the days 
ef its full prosperity the city of Tyre 
extended the whole distance from 
Rds el-’Ain to the quondam island on 
which modern Tyre now stands. 

Rds el-’Ain itself stands back a 
; little distance from the road, and is, 
indeed, a most interesting spot. 
Several copious and perpetual springs 
of water gush out from the ground, 

, and huge reservoirs of very ancient 
I date receive their contents. These 
reservoirs, which are still for the 
most part in a state of perfect pre¬ 
servation, originally supplied the 
whole of ancient Tyre with water; 
and from them ran a magnificent 
aqueduct on stone arches, 3 m. in 
j length, of which there still remain 
several considerable fragments and 
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stretches, more or less in rains. 
This aqueduct and these reservoirs 
are among the oldest of existing 
Phoenician remains. 

The principal reservoir is an ir¬ 
regular octagon in shape, with dia¬ 
meter measuring G6 ft. The walls 
are exceedingly thick, and rise to a 
height of 25 ft. above the ground. 
The slope is, however, so gradual 
that one can easily ride up on to 
the border around the spring. The 
water from this reservoir was for¬ 
merly carried eastward to three other 
reservoirs, 150 yds. distant, by means 
of an aqueduct, the only trace of 
which are some remarkable stalactites. 
The water is now used only to turn 
a few mills, and then rushes through 
fertile gardens to the sea. 

Of the three remaining reservoirs, 
which are of an irregular quadrangu- , 
lar form, the two largest are connected ] 
together, and the sides of them 
measure 60 ft. and 30 ft. respectively. ! 
The smallest is only 12 ft. square. 
There are two aqueducts from these ' 
reservoirs still in working order. 
The one, running N. to Tyre, starts 1 
from the two largest reservoirs, and 
is of Homan work. The arches are 
nearly full of huge stalactites. The j 
other, starting from the smallest 
reservoir, runs 8., and is of Saracenic 
construction. This is but a short 
aqueduct for the purpose of garden 
irrigation. j 

Josephus relates, on the authority j 
of Menander, that, when Shalmaneser | 
retired from the siege of Tyre, he j 
cut off the aqueducts which supplied 
the city, and left guards behind to j 
prevent their reconstruction, so that ! 
for five years the inhabitants were j 
reduced to seek their supply of ! 
water from their wells and cisterns : 
alone (Jos. Ant. ix. 14, 1). A local j 
tradition attributes the building of 
these reservoirs to Alexander, but 
they are probably very much older 
(P.E. Mem. i. 71). 

At one time the whole tract of 
country adjacent to these reservoirs 
was a magnificent and fruitful 
garden, abounding in lovely flowers ; 


! and trees for grateful shade. We are 
1 indebted to a family of Tyrian natives 
! for the following local tradition. 
I Hiram, the great King of Tyre, 
] having made a tour of inspection of 
I the twenty Canaanitish cities of Gali- 
, lee which Solomon had presented to 
him, in return for his services in the 
building of the Temple, perceived at 
once that the possession of these 
cities would probably bring him more 
annoyance than benefit; and, think¬ 
ing that Solomon had merely pre¬ 
sented them to him in order to be 
rid of them himself, he expostulated 
indignantly with the King of Israel 
on the nature of the proffered gift. 
Nay, more, in accordance with a 
genuine and universal mode of pro¬ 
ceeding in the East, he intimated his 
unwillingness to accept the gift, or 
to acknowledge it in the light of a 
friendly recomjjense; and forwarded 
to Solomon 120 talents of gold, a 
more than just equivalent of the 
value of the villages. Thus far the 
Tyrian tradition is simply in accord¬ 
ance with the Biblical record (1 
Kings ix. 11-14); but the sequel, 
which is perhaps the most interesting 
part, is not to be found in the Bible. 
Solomon, having received the money, 
well understood that Hiram expected 
something further in the way of 
recompense from him. He there¬ 
fore sent an embassy to Hiram to 
inquire what he most desired ; and 
the King of Tyre replied “ a proper- 
supply of water for his great city." 
Solomon accordingly despatched to 
Tyre the masons who had built the 
Temple, and they constructed the 
magnificent reservoirs and aqueducts 
of Has el-’Ain. Hiram, in return for 
this, then presented Solomon with 
the beautiful garden which he caused 
to be laid out around the reservoirs ; 
and it is to this very garden and to 
these springs ofwaterthatthe Hebrew 
king alludes when he says, “ A garden 
inclosed is my sister, my spouse ; a 
spring shut up, a fountain sealed. 
... A fountain of gardens, a well of 
living waters, and streams from 
Lebanon. Awake, O north wind; 
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and come, thou south ; blow upon my 
garden, that the spices thereof may 
flow out” (Song of Sol. iv. 12-16). 
There certainly seems much to com¬ 
mend this tradition, which, as we 
were informed, is of very ancient 
date amongst the Tyrians. The situa¬ 
tion of Ras el-’Ain exactly bears out 
the description in the Song of 
Solomon. The “ well of living 
waters ” at Ras el-’Ain is fed by 
“ streams from Lebanon; ” and the 
winds most beneficial to the garden 
around it would be the N. and 
S. The E. wind brings the pesti¬ 
lent sirocco, and the W. would 
cover the garden with sand from the 
seashore. Indeed, the latter is pre¬ 
cisely what has actually occurred. 
The prevailing westerly breezes and 
tbe wintry gales of centuries have 
covered the land all around the 
reservoirs with layers of sand several 
feet in thickness, and Solomon’s 
“garden of pleasant fruits” now 
lies buried far beneath its surface. 
Across these sands our pathway lies 
during the 3 m. interval that 
separates us from 

TYRE.# 

Sur, the modem, as it was the 
ancient primseval, name of Tyre, 
is the word from which the whole 
country of Syria is derived. Hence 
Syria really means “ the Land of 
the Tyrians.” This etymological 
evidence attests the former supremacy 
of the city of Tyre as accurately as 
the pages of history, and with far 
more force than legendary tradition 
or than proofs to be derived from the 
present condition of the place. The 
origin of Tyre is lost in the mists of 
centuries, and Isaiah says its “ anti¬ 
quity is of ancient days ” (xxiii. 7). 
Herodotus states, on the authority of 
the priests of Melkarth, that it was 
founded 2300 years before his time 
— i.e. about 2750 s.c. Josephus as¬ 
serts that Tyre was built 240 years 
before the Temple of Jerusalem 
(Ant. viii. 3, 1), but he evidently 
under-estimates the antiquity of the 


' city. William of Tyre declares that 
j it was called after the name of its 
; founder, “ Tyras, who was the seventh 
\ son of Japhet, the son of Noah” 
(xiii. 1). Strabo spoke of it as “the 
most considerable and the most 
ancient of all Phoenicia” (xvi. 2-23). 
On the other hand, Isaiah calls 
Tyre the “daughter of Zidon” 
(xxiii. 12), as though the latter were 
the more ancient city; and Homer, 
whilst sounding the praises of Sidon, 
makes no mention whatever of Tyre. 
It is therefore probable that, whilst 
Sidon has the juster claim to the 
title of “ Mother-city of the Phoeni¬ 
cians,” so far as regards priority of 
existence, Tyre, on the other hand, 

’ sprang into importance at a very 
I early period, and soon became the 
successful rival of the elder city. 
Joshua speaks of it as “the strong 
- city ” (xix. 29). 

It is a remarkable fact that, not- 
! withstanding all the wars and disputes 
between the Israelites and the sur¬ 
rounding nations and tribes of which 
we read in the sacred record, there 
never appears to have been, so far as 
we can gather, any outbreak or quarrel 
between Israel and Phoenicia. The 
two nations seem to have lived on 
terms of general friendship, if not 
always of cordiality. On two occa¬ 
sions at least these relations became 
very intimate, viz. when Hiram, king 
of Tyre, so heartily aided Solomon in 
the building of the Temple (1 kings 
v. 1-12), and when Ahab married 
Jezebel, the daughter of the Phoeni¬ 
cian king (ibid. xvi. 31). 

Amongst the sieges of Tyre re- 
1 corded in history the following are 
! the most important: (1) Shalmaneser 
attacked it in 721 b.c., and for five 
| years attempted in vain to capture 
! it (see above). (2) It was besieged by 
j Nebuchadnezzar for nineteen years, 

: and finally capitulated upon honour¬ 
able terms. (3) The siege of the city 
by Alexander the Great in 332 b.c. was 
the most remarkable and most disas¬ 
trous episode in the ancient history 
of Tyre. The island city held out for 
' seven months,butwasfinally captured 
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by its union to tbe mainland by an researches seemed to indicate the 
artificial mole, formed of the stones,. existence under the great masses of 
timber, and rubbish of Old Tyre, which! overlying sand of avast number of 
were conveyed into position by the Grieco-Koman, and of a compara- 
Greeks. Thus the walls were reached tively few Phoenician, remains, 
and the stronghold stormed; the The ancient glory of Tyre has 
island was transformed into a penin- been described by Ezekiel with a 
sula, in which form it exists to the graphic power of description and a 
present day. This siege and the cir- minute accuracy of detail which is 
cumstances accompanying it were so scarcely equalled in the annals of 
remarkable a fulfilment of the pro- literature (Ezek. xxvii.) Strabo 
phecies of Ezekiel that the words of ascribes the prosperity of Tyre to two 
the Hebrew prophet read more like a causes—“ partly to navigation, in 
history than a prediction {Ezek. xxvi. which the Phoenicians in general 
3-5,12). (4) In 638 a.d. the city was have at all times surpassed other 
taken by the Mohamedans. The nations, and partly to their purple, 
lives and property of the inhabitants ! for the Tyrian purple is acknowledged 
were spared on condition that there to be the best; the fishing for this 
should be “ no building of new 1 purpose is carried on not far off.” 
churches, no ringing of bells, no ! The far-famed Tyrian dye was ex¬ 
riding on horseback, and no insults tracted from the glands of a peculiar 
to the Moslem religion.” (5) Tyre | species of shellfish (Murextrunculus), 
was retaken by the Christians in j which are still to be found, though 
1124. (6) It once more fell into ' evidently in nothing like the enor- 

Moslem hands at the final collapse mous quantities of old, on the shores 
of the Crusades in 1291. It was then of the Syrian coast, chiefly around 
almost entirely destroyed, and the Tyre, in the Bay of Acre, and at the 
place has never since recovered, base o! Tell es-Samak, by the point 
though of late years there have been : of Carmel (see Bte. 21, i>). Pliny says 
signs of a slight revival in commerce, : that the reason why Tyre was so 
and the city is gradually becoming famous in ancient times was “ for its 
more populous. In the middle of offspring, the cities to which it gave 
the last century it had fallen so low birth—Leptis, Utica, and Carthage — 
that Hasselquist, a traveller, found Gades, also, which she founded be- 
but ten inhabitants in the place 1 yond the limits of the world. At the 
The ruins which are now found present day all her fame is confined 
in the peninsula of Tyre are those of to the production of the murex and 
Crusaders or Saracenic work. The j the purple ” {Nat. Hist. v. 17). 
final destruction of the place after The following notes, taken by the 
the year 1291 left nothing but a heap editor of this Handbook during one 
of stones, most of which have since of his visits to Tyre, will perhaps 
been removed, for building purposes, help to explain the cause of the con- 
to Sidon and Acre. The city of the trast between the former glory and 
Crusaders lies beneath several feet the present desolation of this most 
of debris ; below it are the remains j interesting city of old. “ It had 
of Mohamedan and early Christian always seemed strange to me that 
Tyre. The ancient capital of the nearly every vestige of the mighty 
Phoenicians, the Tyre of Alexander, city of Tyre should have disappeared, 
the Tyre of Nebuchadnezzar and and I never understood how this 
Shalmaneser, the Tyre of Hiram, if could be till I went to Tyre myself, 
still in existence, lies far, far down and took a sail in the Tyrian waters, 
beneath the superincumbent ruins. Then I comprehended it all. Ori- 
In 1860 M. Benan made several ex- ginally an island, separated from the 
cavations at Tyre, both on the island , mainland by a narrow strait of water 
city and on the mainland; and his > some 400 yards in width, Tyre was 
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able to defy both the inroads of the 
weather and the attacks of man. 
But Alexander the Great came against 
it, and, in order to accomplish its 
overthrow, he destroyed all the build¬ 
ings which existed on the mainland, 
and with their debris he threw up an 
embankment 60 yds. wide across 
the intervening strip of water, thus 
transforming the island into a penin¬ 
sula. Thus he conquered the city. 
But the devastation caused by that 
embankment has proved far more 
fatal to Tyre than Alexander could 
have ever conceived. The westerly 
and south-westerly gales, which 
raged harmlessly around the city so 
long as it stood upon an island, have 
in the course of centuries deposited 
such vast accumulations of sand 
upon the embankment which now 
stood ready to receive it, that the 
causeway itself has become enlarged 
from 60 yds. to more than § m. in 
width. The southern harbour has, 
at the same time, become almost 
entirely choked up from the same 
cause, and nearly the whole city of 
ancient Tyre now lies buried fathoms 
deep beneath the destroying hand. 
In fact, modem Tyre is built on the 
top of the old city, which has thus 
completely disappeared from view. 
The only thing now visible is an enor¬ 
mous mass of magnificent granite and 
marble columns and ruins, which lie 
in the northern harbour, submerged 
by the sea, but distinctly visible when 
the water is clear. Thus literally 
have Tyre’s stones and dust been 
hid 1 in the midst of the waters; ’ and 
the visitor, comparing in his mind 
the ancient glory of the * Mistress of 
the Seas ’ with the present condition 
of its modern representative, con¬ 
templating the trackless stretches of 
sand which now surround and half 
cover Tyre, and gazing upon the pro¬ 
strate pillars beneath the tranquil 
waters, exclaims sadly: ‘ What city is 
like Tyrus, like the destroyed in the 
midst of the sea?’ (Ere&.xxvii. 32).” 

One more reflection concerning 
Tyre. The smallness of the site of this 
ancient city strikes one as contrasted 

[Si/rio and Palestine— xii. 91.] 


with its fame and power. Is it pos¬ 
sible, we are inclined to ask, that this 
little “ rock ”—for such is the mean¬ 
ing of Sdr—once ruled the seas and 
dotted the shores of Europe and 
Africa with its colonies ? Its popu¬ 
lation could never have been much 
more than 30,000 souls; and none of 
our ordinary ocean steamers could 
ever have entered its harbours. But 
as with man, so with commerce, there 
must be a period of infancy as well 
as of manhood, and we might as well 
speak of putting a giant into his 
cradle as of considering the ports of 
antiquity adapted for the accommo¬ 
dation of modern vessels. Tyre was 
the cradle of commerce, the illustrious 
home of its infancy; the man has 
now outgrown his childish propor¬ 
tions, and Tyre is but a memory, reve¬ 
rently cherished and sadly mourned, 
of the early days of his childhood. 

The present ruined remains of 
ancient Tyre consist of the walls, 
the ancient harbours and the cathe¬ 
dral. 

(I) The Walls. A tower on the E. 
near the southern shore, known by 
the name of the “ Tower of the Alge¬ 
rines,” shows where the ancient walls 
commenced. Hence they skirted the 
E. side of what is now a small en¬ 
closed garden, then curved round to 
! the harbour on the N. Prom the 
Tower of the Algerines the walls 
went westward to the shore of the 
southern harbour; and the remains 
of a tower can be seen at a project¬ 
ing point, near to several prostrate 
columns in the sea. The walls on 
| this eastern side of the city are now 
j almost entirely covered with sand; 
but on the S. and W. they are easily 
traoeable. They were built following 
i the shore-line, and leaving only a 
narrow beach between them and the 
rocks, the foundations being from 10 
to 20 ft. above the sea. The remains 
of thirteen towers have been counted, 
built on square foundations. The 
Tower of the Algerines seems to mark 
the spot where Alexander’s cause- 
I way joined the island. 


1 
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(2) The Harbours. Strabo says the size which the ancient building 
thatTyre, in his time, had two ports— would otherwise present. The in- 
the one closed, the other open; the side dimensions of the cathedral 
latter was called the “Egyptian were 214 ft. long by 82 ft. wide. 
Port.” This latter port is now silted The diameter of the central apse is 
up, and ,'ts position is a matter of 36 ft., and of the two smaller ones 
dispute. The present harbour of on either side 19 ft. each. Tlietran- 
Tyre is the old “ Sidonian Port.” It septs project 15 ft., and have side- 
is formed by a little bay on the N.E. chapels in them, with small apses in 
side of the original island. The N. , the thickness of the wall. In the E. 



side was formerly protected by a corner of the transepts a circular 
wall, now in ruins, though portions staircase led up to the roof. The 
of it are still standing above the sea. I walls of the nave are 5 ft. thick. 
The entrance was probably at the The magnificent monolithic columns 
S.E. corner, between two towers, the of red granite, measuring 27 ft. in 
remains of which can still be seen. length, which lie in the interior, 
(3) The Cathedral. This occupies v'ere probably taken from some an- 
the S.E. corner of the modern wall of ; cient temple. Some capitals and 
Tyre. Only the E. portion, with three , column-bases of white marble are 
apses, now remains standing. The strewn about, and amongst them 
modem hovels which have been built will be found a broken marble font, 
in the nave destroy the grandeur of 1 The windows of the apse are pointed, 
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and ornamented on the outside by a 
zigzag decoration. 

The present ruined cathedral be¬ 
longed to the Crusaders, and was 
built towards the close of the twelfth 
century. It occupies the site of 
the cathedral erected by Paulinus, 
and consecrated in 323. Many an 
illustrious name is associated with 
the memory of this former church. 
Eusebius, the great ecclesiastical 
historian, preached the sermon at its 
consecration; William of Tyre, the 
recorder of the Crusades, presided 
over it for many years. Origen and 
Barbarossa—two men differing as 
widely as possible the one from the 
other, yet each bearing a name of 
undying renown—lie buried side by 
Bide beneath its sacred precincts. 

To the S. of the cathedral there 
are ruins and remains of ancient 
foundations, with a few columns. 
This part has been excavated for 
building-stone, and is now partially 
covered with Mohamedan graves. 
(For fuller details concerning Tyre, 
see P.E. Mem. i. 72- 81. Also The 
Land and the Booh, Thomson.) 

Some ancient shops and other re¬ 
mains were laid bare by the action of 
the sea in 1890, and an inspection of 
them will probably interest the tra¬ 
veller. 

The British Syrian Mission have | 
three schools at Tyre, including one 
for the blind. The scholars number 
over 200, and there are 10 European 
and native teachers. 

[excoesions in the neiohbouhhood 

0F TYRE. 

There are several places of in¬ 
terest in the vicinity of Tyre which 
will repay a visit from those who 
may have sufficient time at their 
disposal. 

Neby H’ashuk, 1^ m. to the E. 
of Tyre, is a rock crowned with a 
wely, or shrine, from 40 to 50 ft. in 
height, and 600 ft. in circumference. 
The shrine is supposed to have been 
originally dedicated to the Phoenician ■ 


goddess Astarte. In the middle of 
July the Tyrians celebrate the festi¬ 
val of Sheikh M’ashftk, whose tomb 
lies near that of his wife on the 
hillock. M’ashftk signifies “ be¬ 
loved,” but who the sheikh was is 
not known. 

The Tomb of Hiram. A pleasant 
excursion of about 6 m. to the S.E. 
of Tyre may be made to this ancient 
monument. It is situated on the 
hillside, on the direct road from 
Tyre to Safed, near the village of 
Hendwci. Standing alone, a venera¬ 
ble relic of antiquity, Hiram’s tomb 
is one of the most remarkable monu¬ 
ments in the land. It is an immense 
sarcophagus of limestone, hewn out 
of a single block, and standing on a 
base formed of three courses of large 
white stones, reaching 9 ft. 8 in. in 
height. The sarcophagus itself mea¬ 
sures 12 ft. 2 in. long by 7 ft. 9 in. 
wide, and it tapers slightly towards 
the top. The lid is made with a ridge 
in the direction of its length, and is 
3 ft. 7 in. high in the centre and 
2 ft. 10 in. at the sides. Immediately 
at the N. side of the monument two 
flights of rough steps lead to an 
artificial cavern 10 ft. long, 8 ft. 
wide, and 5 ft. high. In the valley 
to the S. of the road is an ancient 
i cemetery of a very interesting cha¬ 
racter. On a mound to the left, be¬ 
fore reaching Hiram’s tomb from 
Tyre, is another great tomb, some¬ 
what resembling it, and called the 
“ Tomb of Hiram’s Mother.” The 
tradition connecting the tomb with 
Hiram is received by all classes and 
sects in the country, and is un¬ 
doubtedly one of very ancient date. 
The Hiram here referred to has been 
generally supposed to be the great 
King of Tyre, Solomon’s ally and 
friend ; but, considering the prox¬ 
imity of the tomb dedicated to 
“ Hiram’s mother,” it seems not im¬ 
probable that this may really be 
the mausoleum of “ Hiram, the 
widow’s son, of Tyre,” who was the 
overseer of the works in the build- 
i ing of the Temple, and who, as we 
t 2 
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know, was held in the highest repute. 
This is the “ Hiram Abiff ” of Free¬ 
masonry (see 1 Kings vii. 13-45 ; 2 
Chron. ii. 14). M. Henan made impor¬ 
tant excavations in the neighbour¬ 
hood of this tomb, and the traveller 
is referred to his writings for a full 
account of his discoveries (Renan's 
Mission en Phinicie). 

At Henawei, and in its immediate 
vicinity, there are to be found many 
Phoenician remains of the highest in¬ 
terest. In the Wady el-Akkab,totheE. 
of the village, is a remarkable group 
of fifteen figures, male and female, 
sculptured in stone. They are nearly 
all upright, with their hands placed 
one upon the other in front of the 
breast. This was the usual Phceni- 
cian way of representing Baal and 
Astarte. In the centre is a deity, 
probably Baal, towards which three 
men and a woman are marching in 
procession. Unfortunately, most of 
the figures, which are draped in short 
belted garments in folds, are more or 
less mutilated. Bess than 2 m. S.E. 
of the tomb of Hiram is the large 
village of Kana, and !the whole way 
between the two is full of monuments 
cut in the rock. There are also some 
curious caves and rock-cut tombs. 
In the Wady Sana, to the rt., are 
other rude sculptures divided by 
Henan into three series (see Mission 
en Phinicie, p. 635). 

The WadyAshur, about J hr. E. 
of Kana, contains the most import¬ 
ant rock-sculpture in the whole 
country of Tyre. “ It is a cella, or 
niche, cut square in the rock, situated 
below a great cavern cut in the side 
of the valley. The tablet forming 
the end of the niche is entirely occu¬ 
pied by a sculpture, the appearance 
of which is Egyptian. The head¬ 
dress, especially that of the principal 
personage, who iB sitting, is per¬ 
fectly Egyptian and very like the 
psclient. Like all Egypto-Phoeni- 
cian sculptures, that of Wady Ashfir 
shows the winged globe.” (Henan, p. 
640). 


Just to the S. of K&na is an 
enormous double sarcophagus, re¬ 
minding one of Hiram’s tomb. The 
two coffins are cut in a single block, 
with one lid covering both ; the whole 
rests on one base. The lid now lies 
by the side of the base. 

A remarkable feature in the whole 
district around Tyre is the number 
of olive-presses, which differ in their 
form from those in Palestine proper. 
Two square stone pillars, about 6 ft. 
high, stand side by side; and these, 
which have a slot cut in each of 
them, were used to hold up the roll¬ 
ing stone. A oircular stone press, 
about 4 ft. in diameter, usually 
stands by the side of these pillars. 
These olive-presses are to be found 
on almost every hilltop. They are 
especially numerous in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Heir Kanun, which lies 
to the W. of K&na, and may be 
passed through on the return to 
Tyre. Here there are also curious 
sculptures and excavations in the 
rock, resembling those of the W&dy 
Kina. Nearer to Tyre are a couple 
of villages on hilltops, separated by 
a valley, each containing the remains 
of an old Crusading fortress. They 
are called respectively Burj el-Kibly 
and Burj esh-Shemdly—i.e. “ the 
Southern Tower ” and “the Northern 
Tower.” They originally protected 
the Plain of Tyre from inland 
attack.] 

Proceeding on our way from Tyre 
towards Sidon, we come, after 5J m., 
to the Nahr el-Kasimiyeh, which is 
crossed by a bridge. This is the 
third river in Syria, ranking next in 
size to the Orontes and the Jordan. 
Its highest source is near the ruins of 
Baalbek, and it drains the S. section 
of the Beka’a, between the ranges of 
Lebanon and Antilibanus. In the 
Beka’a itis known by the name of the 
Litany, and was called by the an¬ 
cients “the Syrian river.” Many 
travellers have stated that the 
Nahr el-KAsimlyeh is “the ancient 
Leontes.” Such a name is, how¬ 
ever, to be found nowhere amongst 
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classical writers, and the whole sup¬ 
position is founded on an error. 
Ptolemy, to whom these travellers 
particularly refer, mentions a river 
Leon, which ho places between 
Sidon and Beyrout (see below) ; 
and the genitive form of this was 
Leontis, whence has arisen the con¬ 
fusion (Stanley, Sinai and Palestine). 
The modern name of the river 
Kdsimiyeh signifies “ dividing,” and 
it is probable that this marks the 
extreme northern limit of the land 
originally allotted to the tribe of 
Asher. In that case Kfina (see above) 
is, probably, the Kanah mentioned 
as a border-town, whilst Hammon, 
named in connection with it, would 
correspond to the modern site of 
'Ain Hammul, on the seashore to the 
8. of Tyre. The district of Sidon 
probably reached as far south as the 
“ dividing river,” and this would be 
the meaning of the expression, 
“unto great Zidon” (Josh. xix. 28) 

We now enter the Plain of Abu 
el-Aswad— i.e. “ the Black Plain ”— 
through which flows a stream of the 
same name, probably derived from 
the colour of the soil. There are three 
paths—one along the base of the 
hills, one through the centre of the 
plain, and another by the seashore. 
The second is the main road, but 
the third is the most preferable on 
account of the soft black mire of 
the plain. There is a safe ford over 
the stream below the arch of a Ro¬ 
man bridge, but one must be careful 
not to miss it, for there are quick¬ 
sands at the mouth of the brook. 
About 2 m. farther on we come to 

Adlun, where are some shapeless 
ruins along the shore, and a large 
cemetery in the neighbouring cliffs. 
This, therefore, marks an ancient 
site, and has been identified with 
Ornithon, which Strabo places be¬ 
tween Tyre and Sidon, N. of the 
“ Tyrian river.” Adlfin is, perhaps, 
a corruption of “Ad Nonam,” it being 
situated at the ninth Roman mile 
from Tyre. 


There is nothing further of in¬ 
terest till we reach 

El-Khudr, a solitary wely near the 
shore, with an old khan beside it. A 
modern khan stands a few hundred 
yards S. of the wely, and here we 
may halt for lunch. El-Khudr is the 
Arab name for Elijah (see Rte. 21, d) j 
and we are here on the site of Za- 
rephath, or Sarepta, where Elijah 
raised the widow’s son to life (1 Kings 
xvii.8-24 ; St. Luke iv. 26). During 
the rule of the Crusading kings, 
Sarepta was the see of a Latin 
bishopric, and a chapel was erected 
on the traditional site of the widow’s 
house where Elijah lived. In the 
thirteenth century the inhabitants 
of Sarepta, (escaping from the inse¬ 
curity of the plain, ascended 'the 
mountain-side, and founded the vil¬ 
lage on the hill above us to the rt., 
now called Surafend. There are 
two distinct groups of ruins, one 
on the shore, a short 'distance N. 
of the wely, and the other on the 
headland, immediately to the W. 
They probably both belonged to 
the ancient town of Zarephath or 
Sarepta, which thus appears to have 
been one of considerable size and 
importance. It is possible that this 
is also the site of Misrephoth- 
maim, mentioned in Josh. xi. 8 (see 
above). 

Soon after leaving el-Khudr we 
catch our first view of Sidon, and 
pass a copious fountain called ’Ain 
el-Kanterali. 

We now cross several streams and 
brooks at short intervals, the chief of 
which are the Nahr ez-Zaherdni, or 
the “Flowery River,” and the W&dy 
MeshAn, where a road branches off 
to Hasbeiya (see Rte. 33), through 
Khan Mohamed Ali, Zifteh, and Tell 
Habbfish, crossing the Litany at the 
ford of Tamra. We next ford the 
Nahr es-S&nik, on the bold promon¬ 
tory above which is a ruined temple, 
called Munterah, whence there is a 
magnificent prospect; and close to 
the river is a curious old Roman 
stone, on which are carved the 
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names of the Emperors Scptimius j 
Severus and Perxtina Arabicus. ! 

We pass on our rt. Mitgharct ] 
Tubloon, the ancient and illustrious 
cemetery of Sidon, and soon after¬ 
wards we reach the town itself. 

SIDON—SAIDA. # 

Sidon is not only the most ancient 
city of Phoenicia, but one of the 
oldest of the known cities of the 
world. It is mentioned as early 
as Gen. x. 19; and is said by Jo¬ 
sephus to hare been built by Sidon, 
the eldeBt son of Canaan, and named 
after him (Jos. Ant. i. 6,7; Gen. x. 
IS). It was already famous when 
the Israelites entered Canaan (Josh. 
xix. 28), and is mentioned in terms 
of high praise by Homer in his 
“ Iliad.” From this Greek poet we 
learn that, as early as the Trojan 
war, the Sidonian mariners, having 
provoked the enmity of the Trojans, 
were by them despoiled of the gor¬ 
geous robes manufactured by Sidon’s 
daughters, these being considered so 
valuable and precious as to propitiate 
the goddess of war in their favour, 
when presented to her as votive 
offerings. Ancient authors agree in 
describing Sidon as renowned equally 
for skill in arts, attainments in 
science and literature, and enterprise 
in maritime commerce. Its architects 
were the best in Syria (1 Kings v.); 
and, according to Strabo, the Sidon- 
ians were celebrated for astronomy, 
geometry, navigation, and philo¬ 
sophy. 

The situation of Sidon rendered it 
a more easy prey to invading con¬ 
querors than its island sister, Tyre. 
Shalmaneser captured it in 720 b.c., 
and it was again taken in 360 b.c. 
by Artaxerxes Ochus. It fell to 
Alexander the Great without a 
struggle, and afterwards came into 
possession successively of the Seleu- 
cidffi and the Ptolemies. During the 
time of the Crusaders, Sidon was four 
times taken, plundered, and dis¬ 
mantled. After lying for many years 
deserted, it gradually revived, and 


now once again it possesses a com¬ 
paratively fair amount of prosperity. 
The Druse chief, Fakr Eddin, in the 
seventeenth century, did much to¬ 
wards restoring the fallen fortunes 
of Saida, as Sidon is now called. Ho 
erected a palace here for himself, and 
encouraged the settlement of French 
traders. Under his auspices Saida 
became the principal port for Damas¬ 
cus, which had hitherto conducted 
most of its trade through Aleppo. 
Beyrout did not spring into import¬ 
ance until a later period; but, since 
the rise of the latter port, Saida has 
had little direct commerce with the 
West. 

Saida is situated on the N.W. 
slope of a promontory. On the S. 
side, overlooking the town, stands 
the Citadel, an old shattered tower, 
built by Louis IX. in 1253. There 
is littje of archeological interest 
to be seen in the town itself, but 
many important discoveries have 
been made among the tombs in the 
neighbouring hillside. In January 
1856 a remarkable sarcophagus was 
discovered in a field about a mile 
S.E. of the city. From the Phoeni¬ 
cian inscription upon it, it was found 
to contain the remains of Aahmanezer, 
one of the greatest of the ancient 
Sidonian kings. This sarcophagus 
is now in the Louvre at Paris. 

A still more important discovery 
was made in 1887. A rich Moslem 
proprietor of Sidon, named Mohamed 
Sberif, in the course of operations 
on his land, at a place between tlic 
villages of el-Helaltyeh and cl- 
Baramieh, about a mile to the N.E. 
of Sidon, uncovered a quadrangular 
pit, 6 metres long by 4 metres broad, 
and 11 metres deep. The four faces 
of this pit pointed directly to the four 
points of the compass. In each face 
was discovered an opening, which was 
found to lead into a splendid rock- 
cut tomb. These were examined and 
explored, with the following results. 
In the E. chamber were two sarco¬ 
phagi of the same size—the one on 
the 1. hand quite plain ; that on the 
rt. most elaborately ornamented with 
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sculptures and designs. A portico of 
eighteen recesses, separated by Ionic 
columns, ran entirely round the face 
of the coffin. In each recess was the 
figure of a weeping female, dressed 
in Greek costume. The attitudes 
of these eighteen figures were all 
different, and the expressions of their 
faces were natural and dignified. 
The lid was ornamented with sculp¬ 
tures representing a funeral proces¬ 
sion, beautifully executed. Inside the 
sarcophagus were found female bones 
and seven dogs’ heads. In the S. 
chamber were likewise two sarco¬ 
phagi—the one on the rt., of black 
marble, without ornamentation; that 
on the 1., of white marble, of singular 
form and rich sculpture. It was of 
the type technically called “ Lycian,” 
of which there had hitherto been but 
seven existing examples known, six of 
which are now at Constantinople and 
one at Vienna, The lid of this ooffin 
was vaulted, and at the ends were two 
magnificent Greek sphinxes, winged, 
with female busts and graceful 
human heads. On the coffin itself 
were represented two four-horsed 
chariots driven by Amazons. The 
horses, which were like those carved 
by Pheidias on the Parthenon, were of 
most marvellous workmanship, the 
expression of their faces being life¬ 
like and wonderful in the extreme. 
On the opposite side of the coffin 
was a boar-hunt in alto-relief. This 
sarcophagus was so lofty that the 
floor of the chamber had been exca¬ 
vated to a lower level than that of 
the others, in order to admit of its 
accommodation. The W. chamber 
contained a single sarcophagus, 
mummy-shaped, and without special 
interest. This chamber, however, 
was found to lead into an inner 
tomb, larger and more elaborate than 
all the others. In it were four sarco¬ 
phagi, three of which were exactly 
alike, of white marble, in form repre¬ 
senting Greek templeB, of royal beauty 
and noble simplicity. The fourth 
sarcophagus was the largest and most 
splendid of all those discovered. It 
was a masterpiece of sculpture, 


architecture, and colouring, and is 
destined to mark an epoch in the 
history of art. The Tyrian purple 
and Lebanon ochre, in beautiful 
harmony, were as fresh as ever ; and 
the work had been executed carefully 
down to the minutest detail, even the 
iris and pupils of the eyes, both of 
men and animals, being perfect. The 
sculptures were in alto-relief, and 
represented two subjects evidently in¬ 
tended for “ Peace ” and “ War.” One 
side and one end were occupied in a 
battle scene, the others in a hunting 
expedition. The figures, which were 
made to represent the same people 
in each scene, were Greeks and 
Persians-—the former naked, the 
latter clothed. The lid was equally 
beautiful. 

In the N. chamber were again two 
sarcophagi, without interest. On 
clearing the debris of this chamber 
two other chambers were discovered 
E. and W. of it. That to the E. con¬ 
tained one small tomb; that to the 
W. four white marble sarcophagi, one 
of which represents a prince, with 
Assyrian headdress, stretched upon 
his death-bed. Attendants wait 
around, and his wife sits at the foot 
of the bed weeping. 

All the tombs above described had 
evidently been violated at some re¬ 
mote period, and the gold and valu¬ 
able ornamentation had been carried 
away. But another chamber was sub¬ 
sequently discovered, beneath that 
on the E. side, which contained the 
sarcophagus with the eighteen female 
mourners. This latter chamber, 
which was perfectly intact, and had 
evidently never been entered since 
its occupant was buried there, con¬ 
tained a sarcophagus of black stone, 
of the form known as “ demi- 
anthropoid,” flat and singular in ap¬ 
pearance, and less than a metre in 
size. It contained a long tress of 
hair, some teeth, female bones, the 
remains of bandages, a royal circlet 
of gold, a golden girdle, and a plank 
of sycamore wood, such as was used 
for Egyptian mummy-cases. 

About 6 metres N. of the pit con- 
T 4 
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taming all these chambers, there was 
found another similar opening, which 
led to the discovery of further im¬ 
portant and interesting remains. A 
sarcophagus closely resembling that 
of Ashmanezer (see above) was 
brought to light; and from the 
Phoenician inscriptions upon it, it 
has been identified as the tomb of 
Tabnites, priest of Astarte and king 
of Sidon, the father of the Ash¬ 
manezer whose sarcophagus is in 
the Louvre, and the son of another 
king of Sidon, also called Ash¬ 
manezer. Tabnites lived about 400 
B c. The tomb, on being opened, 
was found to contain the mummy 
of the king himself, in a partial state 
of preservation. All these important 
remains, together with lamps, ala¬ 
baster vases, two large bronze can¬ 
delabra, and other relics found in 
the tombs, have been safely removed 
to the museum at Constantinople. 
All these tombs are now filled in with 
rubbish. 

The Town is beautifully situated, 
and the environs are famous for their 
lovely gardens and orchards. The 
streets are narrow and curious, 
and are for the most part vaulted 
over. 

The population is about 15,000, of 
whom 2000 are Moslems, and the 
rest chiefly Christian. 

There are nine mosques in the 
town ; that called the J&mia el-Kebir 
was once the church of the Knights 
of St. John, while the present J&mia 
Abu Nakleh was in bygone times the 
church of St. Michael. 

The Harbour is very interesting, 
and there are the ruins of ancient 
quays. On the little island of Kala'at 
el-Bagh are the ruins of an ancient 
thirteenth-century castle with drafted 
masonry, showing that an earlier 
structure existed here. 

The remains of the ancient walls 
can be traced along the W. side of 
the harbour, and near the old citadel 
of Kala'at el-Mezzeh can still be seen 
the rubbish mounds of broken murex 
shells, Ac., thrown up there by the 
ancient dyers of purple. 


(From Sidon to Beyrout, by Deir 
el-Kamar, see Bte. 80.) 

The direct road from Sidon to Bey¬ 
rout is bleak and uninteresting. A 
ride of £ hr. along the sandy beach 
brings us to the banks of Nahr el- Au¬ 
wali, to whose waters it is that Sidon 
owes all its fertility and luxuriance. 
The Auwali (the ancient Bostrenus 
mentioned by Dionysius Periegetes) 
rises in the fountains of Barflk, 
about 30 m. to the N.E., and 
flows through a mountain-ravine, 
between the two great Druse villages 
of Mukht&ra and Bteddin; thence 
past a beautiful little vale called 
Merj Bisry to Jhn, rendered memo¬ 
rable by the romantic story of Lady 
Hester Stanhope, who spent the last 
days of her strange life here (see 
Bte. 30). 

The ride of 2£ hrs. from here to 
Neby Yilnus is dreary, and the road 
very rough. The village itself is 
surrounded by vegetation. An old 
Mohamedan tradition gives this vil¬ 
lage as the place where Jonah, “ the 
man of the fish,” was cast up by the 
whale. To the rt. are El-Jiljeh and 
Barjd. 

Quite near to Neby Yfinus, but 
under the sand, is a fine Boman 
mosaic pavement. Probably it marks 
the site of the anoient city of Porphy- 
reon placed by the Jerusalem Itinerary 
as 8 m. north of Sidon and near 
the coast. Ptolemy Philopator and 
Antiochus the Great fought there. 
The Syrian forces extended as far as 
the Nahr-el-Damftr (Tamyras), and 
the Egyptian army lay at Eas-el- 
Damfir (Platanon), but were driven 
back on Sidon. It is probably the 
place where Herod the Great left his 
two sons during their mock trial in 
Beyrout (see Jos. Ant. xvi. 11, 2). 

At the northern base of the head¬ 
land we cross the river Damtlr, 
known to the ancients as the Tamyrai. 
In winter this is a foaming torrent, 
but in summer it sinks down into an 
insignificant streamlet. It is only a 
very short river, rising at ’Ain Zehal- 
teh, a few miles to the E., very near 
to the source of the Auwali (see 
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above). At Khan Khuldah, 3 m. 
farther on, are a number of sarcophagi 
which attract attention. They are 
of great antiquity, and are, without 
doubt, Phoenician. Khan Khuldah is 
mentioned in the Jerusalem Itinerary 
under the name of Mutatio Heldua. 
It is thought by some that it also 
marks the site of the fort between 
Beyrout and Sidon, where Mark An¬ 
tony and Cleopatra met and revelled. 

A long stretch of loose sand, which 
the winds and waves have driven up 
into large mounds, as in the sweep 
of the Bay of Acre, now lies across 
our path, and to the rt. we pass one 
of the largest olive-groves in the 
country. Having crossed this sandy 
tract, we enter the magnificent pine- 
grove planted by a former governor 
of Beyrout, and in a few minutes 
more we reach the city itself. 


ROUTE 29. 

TVRE TO BAALBEK. 


1st Day. 

Miles. “ „ M 

5$ Tyre to Nahr el-Kasi- 

miyeh (Rte. 28). . 1 35 

20 Kul’at esh-Shukif — Bel¬ 
fort—Achshaph . . 5 55 

25.j 7 30 

2nd Day. 


17 El-Kuweh —natural bridge 5 10 
7 Heby Sufa . . . 1 55 

24 7 5 

3rd Day. 


21 Neb’a 'Anjar —Chalcis . 6 10 
4 th Day. 

24 Baalbek . . . .75 


This route lies through splendid 
scenery; and old cities, temples, and 
castles are to be met with on the 
way. Some travellers like to make 
the trip from Beyrout to Baalbek, or 
vice versd, vid Sidon and Tyre, and 
we can recommend the route as 
being highly interesting and enjoy¬ 
able. 

(From Tyre to Nahr el-Kasimiyeh 
see Ete. 28.) 

Crossing the river and proceed¬ 
ing along its N. bank, we soon get 
into the midst of grand and romantic 
scenery. There is nothing to de¬ 
tain us on our way until we reach 

Knl’at esh- Shukif—Belfort. This 
magnificently situated Crusading 
castle is also known to the natives 
by the name of Kul’at Amiln, from 
the village of that name which lies 
below it to the N. There is every 
indication that from time imme¬ 
morial the Phoenicians had a fortress 
at this place, which commands the 
important pass from Tyre and Sidon 
to Damascus and the Huleh. The 
present buildings are, however, Cru¬ 
sading remains; and the first his¬ 
torical notice of the castle at present 
known occurs in the writings of 
the Arabic historian, Mohamed ’ezz- 
Eddin, who tells us that Kul’at esh- 
Shukii was taken from the Druse 
Emir Shehab Eddln by Fulke, king 
of Jerusalem, in 1139, and given to 
the Lord of Sidon, whose title in con¬ 
sequence became “Count of Sidon 
and Belfort.” In 1179 it is men¬ 
tioned as a Christian stronghold; 
and in 1192 it was besieged by Sala- 
din, who captured the defender, Count 
Eaynauld of Sidon, by a ruse, and 
sent him in irons to Damascus. Two 
years later the garrison capitulated, 
on condition of their lives being 
spared and the count being set at 
liberty. In 1240 the Crusaders re¬ 
gained Belfort under a treaty with 
Saleh Ishmael, prince of Damascus. 
It was then sold to the Knights 
Templars. In 1268 the Sultan Bibars 
stormed and captured the castle. 
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Since then the place has gradually 
fallen into decay. We are inclined to 
think that Shukif is probably the site 
of Achshaph (Josh. xi. 1, xii. 20, xix. 
25). It evidently must have been a 
place of great importance from the 
earliest ages, and was no doubt an 
ancient royal city of the Phoenicians 
or Canaanites. The forms of the two 
words Shukif and Achshaph indicate 
their possible derivation from the 
same root, and, taken in connection 
with Hazor (el-Harrah) and Madon 
(Meirdn), the situation of the two 
places would correspond very well. 
Moreover, the tribe of Asher was ap¬ 
parently bounded on the north by 
the Litany or KUsimiyeh river, and 
Shukif may well mark the N.E.comer 
of the tribe. Achshaph was one of 
its border-towns. Many places have 
been suggested as the sites of this 
old city, but Shukif appears to us to 
be the most likely spot. 

On the top of the ridge to the S. 
of the castle, on a small plateau arti¬ 
ficially levelled, the town of Belfort 
formerly stood. The castle itself is 
long and narrow, owing to its posi¬ 
tion. It is divided into two portions— 
the lower on a rocky terrace over¬ 
hanging the precipice, and the upper 
on the top, forming a citadel. The 
S. and W. fronts are protected by 
deep rock-cut moats. The entrance 
was originally to the S., where was 
a gate leading into the lower court 
of the castle, and approached by 
a narrow ascent cut in the rock. 
Thence, through a Place d’armes, 
round the S. end of the castle, and 
by a long vaulted chamber, access 
was gained to the upper citadel. 
The entrance at present is over 
ruins N. of the lower courtyard, and 
up a winding staircase to the N.E. 
angle of the fortress. Here is an 
irregular tower with many vaults 
and chambers. On the W. side of 
the upper platform is a massive 
square keep, now greatly ruined, 
but once a lofty and commanding 
tower. Opposite to the keep is a 
vaulted chamber, in two portions, 
with groined doorway and three win¬ 


dows -two looking E. and the third 
W. This building seems of later 
date than the rest, and was probably 
built by the Knights Templars during 
their short occupancy of the castle 
between 1240 and 1268. The natives 
call it the ohurch, but it appears to 
have been the banqueting-hall or 
audience-chamber. 

The View from the castle, which 
stands nearly 2200 ft. above the 
level of the sea, is very grand and 
extensive. To the N. are the southern 
ranges of Lebanon; N.E. the valley 
of the Beka’a—the Ccelesyria of old; 
E., across the low hills which en¬ 
close Merj ’AyOn and Wady et-Teim, 
stands Hermon, on the S. slopes of 
which is the castle of Banins. To 
the S. rise the mountains of Kadesh- 
Naphtali. The deep chasm of the 
Litany, more than 1000 ft. beneath 
our feet, bends suddenly at rt. angles 
2 m. S. of us, and thus, curi¬ 
ously enough, the river finds its 
outlet in the Mediterranean, instead 
of following its apparently natural 
course and joining the Jordan in its 
passage to the Dead Sea. 

Descending by the hamlet of Arnfin 
we cross the river by the Jisr el- 
Khardcli, on the high-road between 
Sidon and Banias. We then ascend 
the valley of the Lit&ny in a N.E. 
direction to Dibbin, and thence to 
Bcldt. Here the Lit&ny forms a 
cleft more than 1200 ft. deep, and 
at one spot the river is not more 
than 8 ft. wide, rushing along be¬ 
tween perpendicular rocky walls. 
The path becomes dizzy and some¬ 
what dangerous till we reach Bur- 
ghuz, aDruse village, where is a bridge 
across the river, over which the road 
leads to Deir el-Kamar. Higher up 
the river are the two villages of 
Lusah and Kilya, on opposite banks, 
the inhabitants of which can con¬ 
verse across the gorge. Keeping as 
close as possible to the side of the 
chasm, we proceed N. to Yuhmur, 
and | hr. N.W. of this place we reach 

El - Kuweh, where is a Natural 
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bridge over the Litany. The scenery 
here is in the highest degree pictu¬ 
resque, grand, and wild. The bridge, 
formed by masses of earth which have 
accumulated in the course of ages over 
fallen rocks, is about 22 ft. wide, 
and the height above the water is 
105 ft. The high walls of the chasm 
are for the most part bare, but at 
the bottom the margin of the water 
is covered with trees, principally 
figs and vines, intermingled with 
oleanders. The grandest and most 
romantic view is to be obtained from 
the level of the stream below the 
bridge, but the place is difficult of 
access. To reach it we must scramble 
along the W. side for some distance, 
and pass under huge overhanging 
rocks. We reach the water just 
where its progress is arrested by 
precipitous cliffs. Here the river is 
not more than 12 ft. wide, and the 
scenery is magnificent. The maiden¬ 
hair ferns are particularly beautiful 
and luxuriant. 

We return to Yuhmur, and, pro¬ 
ceeding hence in an E. direction, we 
pass the little village of Libbeiya, 
whence we obtain a fine view of Wddy 
et-Teim. Then we turn to the N.E., 
and presently reach 

Neby Sufa, also called Thelthdtha, 
which lies in a gap of the ridge 
bounding Wady et-Teim on the W. 
Here is an old temple, 72 ft. long by 
35 ft. wide. Only a portion of the 
N. wall—the N.E. angle—with its 
pilasters and entablature, and a frag¬ 
ment of the pediment, of Ionic archi¬ 
tecture, remain standing. At the W. 
end of the cella the ancient shrine 
is raised 6 ft. above the floor, and 
underneath are chambers to which a 
staircase, now walled up, once led. 
The history of this temple is un¬ 
known. From Neby Sufa the travel¬ 
ler can reach Basheiya in a little 
over 2 hrs. across the Wady et-Teim 
(see Bte. 33). 

Continuing our way in a N.E. 
direction, we pass in succession Kefr 
Mishkeh, Kaukab, Muheiditheh, Bi- 
reh, and ’Ain Faluj. Then we leave 


■Neby Sufa. 

Sultan Y’akub on a hill to our I., 
and, passing Hummarah, we join the 
carriage-road between Beyrout and 
Damascus at Mejdel. A little farther 
N. is the great fountain of Neb’a 
’Anjar —Ghalcis. Hence we may, if 
we please, proceed to Baalbek by'the 
carriage-road through Shtaura (Ete. 
35). If we prefer we can take a short 
cut on horseback along the foot of 
Anfilebanon, past the fountain of 
Shemsin and the villages of Kefr 
Zebad, ’Ain, and' Euseiyeh, at which 
latter place is a small ruin of hewn 
stone. About m. to the N. we 
come to Deir el-Ghaz&l (“ the Con¬ 
vent of the Gazelle ”), which stands 
on the E. slope of a low ridge over¬ 
looking the Beka’a. On the height 
above the village are the ruins of a 
temple. 

Thence we pass E’aith to Mdsy, 
standing on a low tell, with an 
ancient church, now a mosque, on its 
W. side. Here is a Latin inscription, 
of which the word Longinus is visible. 
Half a mile farther on we reach the 
Nahr Yahfiifeh, and cross a low spur 
of the mountain that runs out W. 
from Neby Shit (Bte. 39). A few 
miles hence we come to the Metawileh 
village of Bcr&t&n in a cleft between 
two white hills. Here are rock-tombs 
with Greek inscriptions. Passing 
Taiyibeh and ’Ain Berd’ai.we finally 
reach Baalbek. 
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ROUTE 30. 

SIDON TO BEYKOUT, BY 1)EIB 
EL-KAUAB. 

1st Day. 

Miles. H. M. 

28 Sidon to Deir el-Kamar . 9 0 
2nd Day. 

16 Beyrout . . . .60 

This route can hardly be taken 
before the beginning of April; but it 
is an agreeable relief from the mono¬ 
tony of the road along the sea-coast. 
It passes through some beautiful 
alpine scenery, and takes in several 
interesting places. 

We turn off to the rt., after leav¬ 
ing Sidon, and proceed along the 
banks of the Auwali, or ancient 
Bostrenus. On ascending the hilly 
district, the first place at which we 
arrive is the village of 

Jfin, beside which is the old con¬ 
vent where the eccentric niece of 
William Pitt (Lady Hester Stanhope) 
closed her strange and romantic life, 
and where her mortal remains still 
lie. (For descriptions concerning 
this remarkable woman, see Lamar¬ 
tine’s Voyage en Orient, Kinglake’s 
Eothen, and Thomson’s The Land 
and the Book.) 

Keeping to the rt. of the river 
banks, we next proceed to Deir el- 
Mukhallis, the great Greek convent 
where the Greek Catholic Patriarch 
of Antioch is elected. A long and 
fatiguing but most beautiful ride 
brings us to 

Mukhtara, the ancestral home of 
the renowned family of Jumbelat, 
who “ occupy among the Druses very 
much the same position that the 
MacCallum More did in old time 
among the clans in the Highlands ” 
(L. OUphant, Land of Gilead). Built 
against the sides of a steep hill, in 
a wild and lovely glen, Mukhtara 


I is a most picturesque and imposing 
palace. It has a facade of five 
storeys high, with curious project¬ 
ing stone staircases ascending from 
one storey to the other on the out¬ 
side. On the fourth storey is a terrace 
and fountains, with light graceful 
columns supporting the blue-domed 
roof. 

We next wind down a zigzag 
path and cross a rushing torrent by 
a rustic bridge, then ascend a gorge, 
thickly wooded with oaks, poplars, 
and chestnuts, to Jedeideh. A short 
but steep climb brings us to the 
crest of the hill, whence we look 
back upon a most imposing and 
magnificent scene. Away in the 
distance towers Tomah Niha to a 
height of 6100 ft. On a plateau, 
halfway up its sides, stands out 
conspicuously the village of Jezziu 
(Rte. 34). The main range of the 
Lebanon, averaging from 5000 to 
6000 ft. in height, closes the pro¬ 
spect immediately in front of us. 
At our feet, embedded in foliage, and 
situated on the angle of a bold pro¬ 
montory formed by the confluence 
of the Khardbeh with the Auwali, 
are the tinted roofs and white bal¬ 
conies of the palace of MukhtAra. 

Descending the ridge, and crossing 
a richly cultivated valley, we come 
to a small elevated plain, on which 
was fought the great battle between 
the adherents of the Shehab and 
Jumbelat families for the supremacy 
of the Druse race. The head of the 
Shehabs was called Emir Beshir, 
that of the JumbelAts was Sheikh 
Beshir. The former, assisted by 
Ibrahim Pasha, were victorious, and 
Sheikh Beshir was taken as a prisoner 
to Acre, where he was strangled and 
his property was confiscated. His de¬ 
scendants, now living at MukhtAra, 
have, through the influence of Eng¬ 
land, regained their patrimony, and 
are now again among the richest and 
most powerful families of the Druses. 
We now come to 

Bteddin, sometimes called Beit 
Eddin, where is the palace built 
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by Emir Beshir, of the Shehab 
family, in the palmy days of his 
rule ; but he only occupied it for a 
few years, for in the final struggle 
between the Egyptians and Turks, 
the latter, aided by England, ex¬ 
pelled the former from the country, 
and Emir Beshir, the great ally of 
the Egyptians, was taken captive to 
Malta in an English man-of-war. 
His palace was eventually bought by 
the Turkish Government, and con¬ 
verted into the residence of the 
governor-general. 

A good carriage-road connects 
Bteddln with Deir el-Kamar, and 
also with Ba’aldin, which lies a few 
mile3 to the W., and is now the head¬ 
quarters of the Druse nation in the 
Lebanon. 

[Erom Bteddln, there is a wild and 
unfrequented road over the moun¬ 
tains direct to Damascus; but it is 
impossible to find the way without 
an able guide. The itinerary is, 
roughly, as follows: 


Miles. h. m. 

9 Barak . , , . 2 50 

18 Jubb Jenin , , .40 

7 Aithi . . . . 2 10 

8 Deir el-Ashayir (Bte. 32) . 2 30 

19 Damascus , , . 6 10 

66 17 40 


This journey will thus occupy two 
full days, with a night’s rest at Aithi; 
where, however, it is very difficult to 
find accommodation. There is little 
on the way to attract the traveller, 
beyond a fine grove of cedar-trees 
near Barilk, and another at Maaser, 
about 3 m. farther S. Barfik lies in 
a wild glen, and is a stronghold of 
the Druses. Jubb Jenin is in the 
Beka’a, about 1 m. E. of the river 
Litany. Between Jubb Jenin and 
Aithi there are ruins and rock-tombs 
at a place called Kamid el-L6z. At 
Aithi, in the centre of the village, are 
the ruins of a Boman temple.] 

Besuming our road to Beyrout, we 
next come to 


Deir el-Kamar, a picturesque town 
of 8000 inhabitants, situated on a 
steep hillside, every inch of which 
is terraced and cultivated with vines, 
fruit-trees, and grain. It claims to 
be the capital of the Lebanon, and 
was formerly the great Druse centre ; 
now the population is almost exclu¬ 
sively Maronite. The architecture 
and construction of the houses in 
this place are superior to those of 
most other native villages and towns. 

Ascending a ridge from Deir el- 
Kamar, and descending on the other 
side, we cross the river Damilr by 
a picturesque bridge called Jisr el- 
Kddi, or “the Judge’s Bridge.” We 
next climb a steep and very bad path 
up a wild glen, and, leaving on our rt. 
the silk-faetoiy of Shumldn, whose 
chimneys stand out high above us, 
we come to the pretty village of 

’Ain An&b. Here is a mission 
station for work among the Druses. 
Hence, by a tortuous path, we de¬ 
scend into the maritime plain, and 
at length reach Beyrout by the 
Damascus road. 


ROUTE 31. 

SAFED TO BANIAS. 

1st Day. 

Miles. H. If. 

14 Safed to Kades— Kadesh- 

Naphtali . . .40 

8 Hunin— Janoah . . 2 30 

22 6~30 

2nd Day. 

8£ Tell el-Kadi —Dan . . 2 30 

_3| Bam&a—Casarca-Philippi 1 15 
12 3~45 
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The journey from Safed to BaniHs 
may be accomplished in a day; but 
it is far better to divide it into two 
days, allowing Banitis to be reached 
at noon, and thus the afternoon of 
the second day may be occupied in 
inspecting the tine old castle of 
Kul’at es-Subeibeh (see below). 

On leaving Safed we may either 
descend into the valley to ’Ain ez- 
Zeitfin (Rte. 27) or strike round 
to the rt., skirting the E. side of a 
peak, past Btria, joining the former 
road about 2 m. N. of Safed. The 
latter way is to be preferred, on ac¬ 
count of the noble view it gives us 
of the Plain of Hilleh and of Mount 
Hermon. A great portion of the vil¬ 
lages of ’Ain ez-Zeitim and Biria 
has been bought by a committee of 
Russian Jews, and colonies are now 
(1891) being established there, as 
well as on the plain in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jisr Beniit Y’akflb 
(Rte. 26). We pass between the 
villages of Teitaba on the 1., and 
Deldta on the rt. At the latter place 
many renowned Jewish rabbis have 
been traditionally held to be buried; 
the tombs of Rabbi Jose the Galilean 
and Ishmael his son are placed by 
Uri of Biel (1564) on the hilltop 
now occupied by Sheikh Ahmed el- 
Kassim. Between Delate and ’Alma, 
the next village to the N., is the 
“ Cave of the Babylonians,” with 
the bones of the Jewish saints who 
died there. ’Alma itself is said by 
Benjamin of Tudela to have con¬ 
tained a very large and important 
Jewish cemetery (see also Itiniraircs 
de la Terre Sainte, translated from 
Hebrew by Carmoly; Paris, 1847). 
The dibrie of an ancient synagogue 
are scattered about the village. 

Proceeding N., we descend into the 
deep Wady ’Auba, on the farther side 
of which is Jebel Hadlreh, and be¬ 
yond it Merj el-Hadireh, which Con- 
der has identified with Hazor (but 
see below). We pass Deish&n, a well- 
built village containing about 400 
Algerine Moslems, and having three 
mills in the valley. To the E., about 


1 m. distant, stand the extensive 
ruins of Khureibeh, which Robinson 
thought to be the site of Hazor. 
But, having duly considered all three 
localities, we are inclined to agree 
with Wilson and Gudrin, and to place 

Hazor at Tell Harrah, about 2 m. 
N.E. of Khureibeh, and the same dis¬ 
tance S.E. from Kades. Here there 
are, on a hilltop, ruins more im¬ 
portant and vast than those at 
Khureibeh, and there are all the in¬ 
dications of the former existenoe of 
a large and populous city. It is now 
completely destroyed, and appears to 
have been in ruined desolation from 
a very remote period. (For argu¬ 
ments on both sides see P.E. Mem. 
i. pp. 237-239.) In the time of 
Joshua and the Judges no city of 
northern Canaan seems to have been 
more important than Hazor. Jabin, 
king of Hazor, is indeed called king 
of Canaan, as though Hazor were the 
royal metropolis. (For Biblical refer¬ 
ences to the place see Josh. xi. 1-13, 
xix. 36; Judges iv. 2-24; 2 Kings 
xv. 29.) 

Proceeding on our way to Banias, 
we next reach 

Kades—Kedeeh-Naphtali. About 
the identity of this important 
and interesting site there is, for¬ 
tunately, no doubt whatever. 
Kedesh-Naphtali was, as its name 
implies, originally one of the 
“ holy places ” of the Canaanites ; 
and, when the Israelites took the 
land, it became one of the Cities of 
refuge (see Josh. xii. 22, xx. 7). 
Here was the birthplace of Barak, 
the son of Abinoam, and its proximity 
to Hazor makes his prominence in 
the great battle between the Israel¬ 
ites and Canaanites ( Judges iv.) the 
more significant and intelligible. No 
doubt there had been a long-stand¬ 
ing feud between the neighbouring 
cities of Kedesh and Hazor; and 
Deborah summoned Barak to take 
command of the national forces, on 
account of the reputation he had 
already gained in local contests 
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against Jabin. Eedesh was one of 
the cities captured and laid waste by 
Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings xv. 29). 
It is mentioned in the Lists of 
Thothmes III. under the name of 
Kedeshu ; Josephus calls it the 
Upper Cadesh and also Cydida 
(Ant. v. 1, 18; ix. 11,1). It was also 
known as Cydessa, and Eusebius and 
Jerome called it Cydissus. There 
are several interesting ruins in 
Kades, chiefly belonging to the 
Boman period; though the building 
farthest E. of all seems to have been a 
pagan temple. The principal objects 
of attraction are: (1) a large masonry 
Tomb, 34 ft. square, with entrance 
on the S. side, and made to con¬ 
tain eleven bodies. It was originally 
arched over, but the upper part is now 
destroyed. (2) A platform of Boman 
work, containing four Sarcophagi ,two 
double and two single, and measur¬ 
ing 29 ft. by 201- The sarcophagi 
are curious and interesting. (3) The 
Pagan Temple called el-’Amdrah, 
and sometimes known as “ the 
Temple of the Sun.” The door¬ 
post, still standing, is a monolith, 
15 ft. high; the small doorways are 
beautifully ornamented, over the N. 
door being an eagle with outspread 
wings. To the N. of this is a strange 
little stone, with an orifice in the 
masonry to a recess inside. This may 
have been for consulting oracles, the 
money being dropped in and the 
response coming through the same 
hole. The broken lintel which lies 
in front of the S. doorway has a 
representation of Baal, or the Sun, 
similar to one at Baalbek. In the 
village are a few columns, Corinthian 
capitals, and cut stones, and a num¬ 
ber of sarcophagi are used as drink¬ 
ing-troughs. To the W. of Kades 
many tombs are cut in the rocky 
slopes. About 1J m. to the S.W. of 
Kades is the village of Malkiyeh, 
which is remarkable for having no 
wells or cisterns, and being abso¬ 
lutely devoid of all supplies of water, 
the whole of which is fetched from 
Kades. 

Continuing our way to the N., 
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; we pass Belideh, where are several 
I columns and other ruined remains ; 
then, leaving Neby Muhabib to the 
1., we reach Meis , a large village 
in two parts, containing about 800 
Metawileh. Four m. farther on we 
come to 

j Hunin, where are the remains 
of an old Crusading castle, known 
to the Franks as the Chdtcau 
Neuf. But the mass of ruins contains 
indications of immensely older re¬ 
mains ; and from this, as well as from 
the position itself, it is evident that 
j from time immemorial an impor- 
I tant fortified city must have existed 
; here. Palestinian explorers have 
agreed upon this point ; and yet, 
strange to say, none seem to have 
I been able to identify the place satis- 
; factorily. Bobinson’s suggestion of 
j Beth-rehob is clearly wrong. But 
j we venture to affirm that Hunin is 
' identical with the Biblical Janoah 
(2 Kings xv. 29). The form of the 
words are from the same roots, and 
the position exactly coincides with 
the context in the Scriptural narra¬ 
tive. Ijon = Merj Ayun ; Abel-beth- 
maachah = Abil; Kedesh = Kades, and 
I Hazor = Harrah. Thus, on looking 
at the map. we see that all the 
places which Tiglath-pileser cap- 
. tured follow in exact succession, 

I from north southwards; and that 
Janoah must therefore be located 
| between Abil and Kades. Hunin 
, corresponds to the required position, 
and no other important situation 
doe3. Hence we fix Janoah at 
Hunin, and, if this be correct, two 
much-disputed points are settled— 
viz. (1) the site of Janoah, and (2) the 
ancient name of Hunin. 

We now descend the steep and 
winding declivity into the Plain of 
Huleh; and Abil (see above) appears 
before ns on a tell (Bte. 34). 
Leaving this to the 1., we cross the 
Hasbany by a bridge and make our 
way to 
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Teleel-Kadi—Dan—Laish. 

The Arabic title K&di has precisely 
the same signification as the Hebrew 
Dan—i.e. “Judge;” and there is 
no question about the identification of 
this site. Originally an agricultural 
colony of the Phoenicians, called 
Lesem, or Laish, it was captured by 
a band of 600 Danites, and called by 
them Dan. It beoame afterwards a 
chief seat of Jeroboam’s idolatry, 
where one of the golden calves was 
set up ; and it was conquered by the 
Syrians with other towns. It is best 
known as the most N. point of 
Palestine proper—the expression 
“from Dan to Beersheba” indicating 
the limits of the length of the 
country. (For Scriptural references 
to Dan, see Judges xviii. 1-29, xx. 1; 
1 Sam. iii. 20; 2 Sam. iii. 10, xvii. 
11; 1 Kings xii. 29, 30.) 

A little more than a mile S.W. of 
the tell, and on the rt. bank of the 
stream, is a ruined mound called 
Dufneh —called by Josephus Daphne 
—on which, according to his author- 
ity, stood the idolatrous shrine which 
Jeroboam erected. The stream itself 
is called Ledddn, which is but a cor¬ 
ruption of the ancient Dan. The 
enormous spring which gushes forth 
from the W. base of the tell is the 
principal source of the Jordan, and 
has been said to be one of the 
largest natural fountains in the 
world (Bobinson). Certainly it is 
the largest in Syria. There are very 
few remains at present existing on 
the summit of the tell. 

Our road now winds across the 
plain E., through dense thickets of 
dwarf oak, hawthorn, myrtle, and 
oleander. We reach the base of the 
mountains, and climb the slope to a 
broad terrace, on which stands 

BAHIAS, or CJESABEA PHILIPPI, 

which occupies one of the most pic¬ 
turesque positions in Syria. It is 
no doubt the site of a very ancient 
town, but we know nothing of its 


history previous to its occupation by 
a Greek colony, who established here 
a shrine to the god Pan, and called 
the plaoe Paneas. This shrine stood 
close to the great cavern called Big 
en-Neb'a, or “ the Fountain-head," 
from which gushes forth one source 
of the river Jordan, and which is 
situated in the side of a perpendicu¬ 
lar cliff about 100 ft. high, on the S. 
side of the W. end of the ridge, on 
which stands the castle of Subeibeh 
(see below). The front of the preci¬ 
pice is partially filled up with dibris, 
and the roof of the cave has fallen 
in. In the face of the cliff are three 
niches, two of which have tablets 
with Greek inscriptions, which speak 
of the spot being consecrated by “ a 
priest of Pan.” 

Here Herod erected a temple 
in honour of Caesar Augustus, and 
changed the name of the plaoe into 
Caesarea. Afterwards, when Philip 
became the tetrarch of this district 
(St. Luke iii. 1), it received the fuller 
title of CsBsarea Philippi, to distin¬ 
guish it from the other Caesarea on 
the coast. This is probably the 
most N. point reached by our Lord 
in His travels; and here it was that 
He gave the promise to Peter, “ On 
this rock I will build my church ” 
(St. Matt. xvi. 13-20). The form of 
illustration may have been suggested 
by the great rocky cliff overhanging 
the fountain of the Jordan (Stanley). 
Here Titus held public spectacles, at 
which the captive Jews were com¬ 
pelled to fight. It was the seat of a 
bishopric in the fourth century. Euse¬ 
bius mentions a curious legend (vi. 18) 
that the woman healed of the issue 
of blood (ibid. ix. 20) was a native 
of this place ; but the tradition prob¬ 
ably arose from a brazen statue of 
a woman which he saw here, kneel¬ 
ing before a man erect, and clasping 
the border of his garment. This was 
doubtless the representation of some 
other event; and the attitudes sug¬ 
gested the story to the credulous im¬ 
aginations of the Christians of the 
fourth century. 

The ruins now in existence are 
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principally Crusading, and are the 
remains of the fortifications which 
resisted the attack of Nfir Eddin, 
prince of Damascus (William of 
Tyre, xx.), in 1165. 

We now climb the steep hill about 
i hr. ride above Bani&s, and visit 
the grand old Castle of Subeibeh, 
one of the finest and best preserved 
ruins in Syria, occupying a rocky 
crest nearly 1500 ft. above the town. 
As at Kula’at esh-Shukif (Ete. 23) 
and Tibnin (Bte. 27), the castle 
has been erected in a form to suit 
the ground on which it stands. It 
was long and narrow, and gradually 
sloping from E. to W. At the E. 
stood the citadel, a building of enor¬ 
mous strength, several rooms and 
vaults of which still remain perfect. 
At the W. end were several smaller 
towers, and barracks, with cisterns. 
In many respects, especially in the 
drafting of the stones and in the 
loopholed walls, this castle closely 
resembles the two mentioned above. 
The substructions are all of drafted 
blocks of stone, of splendid finish. 
The only entrance is by a steep, 
narrow path along the S. side of the 
castle, into a square tower which 
opens on to the rocky courtyard. To 
the E. of the entrance is a building 
which, externally,is rich in ornament. 
There are decorated niches and arched 
loopholes. One large pillar supports 
the vaulting. 

On the N. side the wall has sub¬ 
sided over the precipice, a height 
of about 650 ft., and the view from 
the gap is grand. A rock-hewn 
ditch separates the citadel from the 
rest of the fortress. The whole 
castle measures 1450 ft. from E. 
to W., with an average of 360 ft. 
from N. to S. Its position is most 
commanding; and, indeed, it would 
appear to have been almost impreg¬ 
nable. Yet it shared the fate of 
most other Syrian fortresses, chang¬ 
ing hands from time to time—now 
held by Christians, now by Moslems— 
until it was finally captured in 1165 
by NAr Eddin. In the seventeenth 
century it was abandoned; and since 

[Syria and Palestine.'] 


then it has continued in its ruined 
and deserted condition. 

The view from all points of the 
castle is very magnificent; the 
towers of Kula’at esh-Shukif stand 
out grandly to the N.W. 

ROUTE 32. 

BANIAS TO DAMASCUS. 

There are two routes from Banifts 
to Damascus— (a) direct, by Kefr 
Hauwar; (b) by Hasbeiya. 

32 (a). 
lsf Day. 

Miles. H. M. 

22 Kefr Hauwar . . 6 16 

2 nd Day. 

21 Damascus . . 5 45 

We first pass the castle of Subei¬ 
beh (Ete. 31). To the rt. lies 
Birket er-Rdm, called by Josephus 
Lake Phiala, from its bowl-like 
shape. It was long supposed, erro¬ 
neously, to be the highest source of 
the Jordan. Its water is stagnant, 
slimy, and full of leeches. The 
bottom of its basin is in appearance 
like an extinct crater, rather less 
than a mile in circumference. We 
can, if we please, make a ditour to 
it; but it will scarcely repay the 
i extra hour’s ride. 

Mejdel esh-Shems, which we next 
pass, is a Druse village. We now 
i cross a succession of high ridges 
j which strike off from the central 
1 chain of Hermon. Traversing the 
lofty plain, which in the spring is 
carpeted with flowers, called Merj 
Hadhr, from a Druse village on its 
E. border, we cross another ridge and, 
passing the ruins of some old town, we 
descend a glen of white limestone to 

Beit Jenn (“ the Garden-house,” or 
“ House of Paradise”), a village cling¬ 
ing to the sides of a cliff. Numerous 
rock-tombs bear testimony to the 
antiquity of the site, the identity of 
which has not however, been deter¬ 
mined. The stream Jennai.i, which 
flows down the glen, and the course 
u 
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of which we follow, is one of the two I 
main tributaries of the ’Awaj, the 
ancient Pharpar (2 Kings v. 12). We 
now emerge on to the Plain of Da¬ 
mascus, whioh is dotted with volcanic 
tells. On the S.E. horizon is the 
Jebel ed-Druse, aoross the Haur&n, 
and nearer to us on the E. is Jebel 
Mani’a. To our rt. lies the village 
of Mezra’a, and beyond it, in the dis- j 
tance, is S'as’a, on a tell (Rte. 26). 
Passing Htni on our 1., we sweep 
along the base of the mountains, and 
cross a valley to 

Kefir Hauwar, a large village in¬ 
habited by Druses and Moslems. In 
the S.E. corner of the village is a 
fragment of some ancient structure, 
apparently the base of a great 
monument. On the W. side is a 
small ruined temple of Roman time: 
it can be entered by the hut imme¬ 
diately in front of it. A little to the 
N. of Kefr Hauwar flows the Nahar 
’Ami—or, as it is called in its lower 
course, Sabirftni—which unites with 
the Jennflni near S’as’a, the two 
forming the Pharpar (see above). 

From Kefr Hauwar to Damascus 
there are two routes—one to the 1. 
by Katana (see Rte. 32, b), and the 
other to the rt., which we follow. 
These roads branch off from one 
another about a mile beyond the vil¬ 
lage of Beitima, which lies on the N. 
side of the W&dy ’Ami. About 7 m. 
farther on, after crossing the Barbar, 
another tributary of the ’Awaj, the 
name of which is the Arabic form of 
the ancient Pharpar, we reach ArtAz, 
whose gardens form the outposts of 
the cultivated Damascus oasis. On 
our rt. is a tell, on which is a half- 
ruined village called Jiineh, and be- ; 
hind it runs the old grand caravan- 
road from Jerusalem to Damascus 
(see Rte. 26). Passing the village of 
Jedeideh, we reach Dareiya, a small 
town which has for ages been a place 
of some importance. We next come 
to Kadam, and soon afterwards we 
pass through the Bawwabet Allah, 
or “ Gates of God,” into the city of 1 
Damascus itself. i 


82 (b). 
l*f Day. 

Miles. H. M. 

12 Banias to Hasbeiya . 8 46 

16 Rasheiya . .60 

28 8 46 

2nd Day. 

10J Deir el-Ashayir . . 8 20 

20 Damascus . . 6 10 

30J 9 30 

This route may be accomplished 
in two days’ hard riding; but, as 

there are several places of interest on 
the road, it would be better to divide 
it into three days, staying the first 
night at Hasbeiya, and the second 
at Deir el-Ashayir, especially if the 
ruins of Kula’at Bustra and Rakhleh 
are to be visited. Should the ascent 
of Hermon be inoluded in the route, 
the journey will occupy four days, 
with one night’s rest on the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain. 

On leaving Bani&s we skirt the S.W. 
base of Hermon and enter W&dy et- 
Teim. In a little over 2 hrs. we 
; reach the spring of ’Ain Khurwa'a, 
close to an Arab village of the same 
name, from which there is a good 
| view. On the mountain to the rt. is 

Knla’at Bustra, the ascent to which 
occupies about f hr. A group of 
| four rained temples, each from 
30 ft. to SO ft. in length, is to be 
seen, simple in form and rude in 
style, and now almost entirely over¬ 
thrown. There are rows of rough 
columns in the interiors, and the door¬ 
ways are ornamented with mouldings. 
The appearance of these ruins indi¬ 
cates great antiquity, and they are 
probably Phoenician remains. 

Traversing a picturesque country 
sprinkled with oaks and olives, we 
pass through the w&dies of Serayib 
and Khureibeh, the latter named after 
a village which we see on a ridge to 
the 1. The road next crosses a low 
ridge and follows the bank of the 
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Hasb&ny river to the place where 
the ravine o£ Hasbeiya enters the 
W&dy et-Teim from the E. A few 
yards above this point is the highest 
perennial source of the Jordan. 
Hence to Hasbeiya is about 1£ m. 

Instead of taking this direct road, 
we may branch off to the rt. from 
W&dy Khureibeh, and ascend to the 
large village of Bdsheiyet el-Fukhdr, 
so named from its famous pottery 
manufactures. Thence we ride for 
about I m. through a wild upland 
district, and descend to the village of j 

Hibberlyeh, at the mouth of a sub¬ 
lime ravine in the side of Hermon, 
called W&dy Sheb’a. In a field 
below the village is the ruin of an 
ancient temple, directly facing the 
rfilghty gorge, one of the best pre¬ 
served and most beautiful of the 
many ancient temples which throng 
the glens and valleys of Lebanon 
and Antilebanon. The length of 
the edifice is 54 ft. from E. to W., 
and the breadth 30 ft. At the cor¬ 
ners are square pillars with Ionic 
capitals. It stands on a platform 
7J ft. high, with an ornamental ledge j 
running round it. At each end is a . 
noble pediment. Inside the portico 
are ornamental niches. There are only 
two small doors—one on the N., the I 
otlierontheW, side—and these admit- ] 
ted to vaults which communicated 
with the shrine above. There was no 
other way of access to the temple. 

From Hibberiyeh we cross W&dy 
Sheb’a, and follow the course of the 
Hasb&ny valley. After asoending 
from the valley we reach Hasbeiya, j 
leaving on our 1. the Druse sacred 1 
buildings, Khalwet el-Biyad, whence | 
some sacred books of the Druses were 
carried off during the disturbances 
under Ibrahim Pasha. 

(For an account of Hasbeiya, 
Rasheiya, and the ascent of Mount 
Hermon, see Bte. 33.) 

From Basheiya we may proceed to 
Rakhleh and thence to Damascus by 
Katana (Rte. 33); or we may go from 


Bakhleh, in a little over lj hr., to 
Deir el-Ashayir; or, lastly, we may 
take the route to the latter place by 
Kefr K&k, and then across a lofty 
plateau, whence we descend into a 
valley; and so, in about Si hrs. after 
leaving Basheiya, we reach 

i Deir el-Ashayir, a small village 
inhabited by Druses and Chris¬ 
tians. Here are the ruins of a large 

( and splendid temple, standing 
on a platform of massive masonry 
126 ft. long by 69 ft. wide, and 
about 20 ft. high. It faces the E. 
The temple itself measures 88 ft. 
by 30 ft., and has some pilasters at 
the angles. Bound it are heaps of 
cut stones and fragments of columns. 
There are vaults under the temple. 

Our road now leads down a pleasant 
vale, and after about 1 hr. we join 
the high road from Beyrout to 
Damascus, near Khan Meitheliln. 
(Hence to Damascus, see Bte. 33.) 


ROUTE 33. 

SIUON OR TYRE TO DAMASCUS, 
BY HASBEIYA. 


lsf Day. 

Miles. K. M. 

24 Sidon to Kula’at esh-Shu- 

kif —Belfort .70 

25 J Tyre to Kula’at esh-Shukif 

(see Bte. 29) . . 7 30 

2nd Day. 

12 Hasbeiya .3 3) 

16 Basheiya . .50 

28 8~3) 


3rd Day. 

274 Damascus, by Katana . 8 15 

U2 
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This very interesting route takes 
us right across the southern spurs of 
the Lebanon, and around the lower 
slopes of Hermon. Passing through 
gardens of orange, bananas, apricots, 
and olives, we proceed southwards, 
from Sidon along the road to Tyre; 
from which we turn off to the 1. 
after riding rather more than 2 m. 
Crossing the narrow plain, we ascend 
the barren and rocky slopes, from 
the crest of which a lovely coast- 
view is obtained, with Sidon in the 
distance. We next descend into the 
valley of the Zaher&ni, which we 
cross by a ford. The 11 flowery river ’’ 
here well sustains the reputation by 
which it has acquired its name. A 
steeper ascent of the second range 
leads to the Khan Mohamed Ali, 
where the traveller may halt for 
lunch. Here we obtain our last view 
of the sea and our first of Hermon. 
Immediately above us on the 1. the 
Jebel Bihan towers up to a height 
of over 6000 ft. Traversing a dreary 
and uninhabited country, we reach 

Nabatiyeh, an uninviting-looking 
village, containing about 1000 Meta- 
wileh and 200 Christians, the latter 
of whom live in a quarter by them¬ 
selves. In the middle of the village 
is a square, surrounded by arched 
storehouses and granaries; and here 
every Sunday and Monday a fair is 
held. (For an account of the Meta- 
wileh, see Introduction.) The Chris¬ 
tians at Nabatiyeh belong to the Mel- 
chite sect (see ibid.) Nab&tiyeh 
is the chief town of the district 
called Bel&d esh-Shukif. Hence, in 
rather less than 1£ hr. we reach 
the precipitous crest of the valley of 
the Lit&ny, or “accursed” river; 
upon the edge of which, a few 
minutes to the rt. of the road, stands 
the old Crusading castle of Kula’at 
esh-Shukif, or Belfort (see Bte. 29). 
At the Jisr el-Khardeli over the 
Lit&ny, the road from Sidon to Banias 
branches off to the rt.; and from this 
point Bani&s is about 13 m. distant 
(Bte. 34). 

Our road to Hasbeiya lies to the 


1., to Judeideh. The inhabitants of 
this village bear the reputation of 
being the best guides and muleteers 
of the country; and it is said that 
there is no hamlet in Palestine, and 
scaroely an Arab encampment be¬ 
tween the Jordan and the Haj route 
from Damasous to Mecca with which 
they are not familiar (see Oliphant’s 
Land of Gilead, p. 18). We now 
cross the Merj Ayun, which is the 
ancient Ijon, formerly cultivated by 
the tribe of Naphtali. It was taken 
on two occasions—(1) by Benhadad 
(1 Kings xv. 20) and (2) by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 Kings xv. 29). 

Passing by the village of Sfik el- 
Khan, we come to 


Hasbeiya, a small town with a 
mixed population of Christians and 
Druses. It is situated on both sides 
of a deep glen, running down into 
W&dy et-Teim. On the S. bank of 
the ravine stands the palace, which 
formerly belonged to the renowned 
Druse family of Shehab. The prin¬ 
cipal part of the town clusters around 
it. There is here a Protestant mis¬ 
sion, but the majority of Christians 
belong to the Greek Church. Has¬ 
beiya was the scene of a terrible 
massacre during the great Druse and 
Maronite outbreak of 1860, when 
over 1000 Christians were murdered. 
Hasbeiya has been identified with 
Baal-Gad (Josh. xi. 17), but whether 
correctly so or not, is uncertain. 

On the highest point of the ridge 
on the S. of the glen is a group of 
Khalwehs, or Druse places of wor¬ 
ship. The spring of the Hasb&ny, 
the most distant source of the Jordan, 
lies about 1$ m. N. of Hasbeiya ; and 
on the slopes of the W. hill are about 
thirty Bitumen Pits. 


[From Hasbeiya a pleasant excur¬ 
sion may be made to Jisr Burghuz 
and the natural bridge over the 
Lit&ny at el-Kfiweh (see Bte. 29).] 
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MOUNT HEBMON. 

The ascent of Mount Hermon 
may be made from one of three 
places—(1) Hasbeiya, (2) Rasheiya, 
and (3) Katana. We will describe 
the ascent from Hasbeiya and 
the descent to the other two 
places. Thus, mutatis mutandis, 
all three routes will be given. No 
one, however, should attempt the 
expedition without a good guide. 
The ascent to the summit is not 
practicable before dune; and the 
months of July, August, September, 
and October are the only ones in 
whioh it is really enjoyable. It 
is possible to accomplish the as¬ 
cent and descent in a day; but it is 
better to arrange to sleep the night 
at the top, and view the glorious 
effects of sunset and sunrise. Bag¬ 
gage-mules can climb-up without any 
difficulty. 

Leaving Hasbeiya in good time in 
the morning, we cross the valley and 
commence the ascent of the moun¬ 
tain past ’Ain Kanieh and Shweiyeh. 
On the 1., a little higher up, we 
pass the rock-tombs of the latter 
village. Passing along the Wddy 
’Ain ’Atd, we ascend the steeper part 
of the mountain, and after a fatigu¬ 
ing climb of about 3 hrs. from this 
point we reach the crest. The sum¬ 
mit itself is about 1$ hr. farther 
on. The view from this point of 
vantage is almost bewildering in its 
grandeur and extent. To the N. run 
Lebanon and Antilebanon with Coele- 
syria, or the Beka’a, between them. 
To the E. and N.E. stretches, in the 
far distance, the desert plain, with 
several groups and ranges of hills. 
S. of these is the whole range of the 
Haurdn, with the “ Druse Mountain ” 
in the background. The Waters of 
Merom, the Sea of Galilee in its deep 
bed, and the chasm of the Jordan, 
running southward farther than 
eye can see, next attract our 
view, with the mountains of Gilead 
and Moab on the E., and the hills 


of Samaria on the W. Nearer still 
are the Galilean ranges, terminating 
in Carmel, from whence to Tyre 
the Mediterranean lies outspread to 
view, until the Lebanon intervenes 
once more, with its lofty peaks of 
Sunnin, Bihan, and many others of 
lesser note. 

Hermon has three summits, the 
highest of which is on the N., the 
second 400 yds. to the S. of this, 
and the third and lowest about 
J m. W. of the second. All three 
should be visited, in order to gain a 
perfect view. Some interesting ruins 
are to be found on the second, or 
southern, peak. The apex of the 
crest has been hollowed out in an 
oval shape, and around this are the 
foundations of a wall composed of 
large and well-hewn stones. To the 
S. of this is the ruin of a rectangular 
building about 36 ft. long and 33 ft. 
wide, with the entrance on the E. 
side. On the N.E. is a cavern hewn 
in the rock, about 30 ft. in diameter 
and about 8 ft. high. At the entrance 
are the bases of two columns. The 
oval enclosure was doubtless one of 
the high places so often mentioned 
in the Bible (see Deut. xii. 2, 3; 1 
Kings xiv. 23 ; 2 Kings xvi. 4, xvii. 
10, 11; Jer. iii. 6, <fcc. Ac.). Here 
the worship of Baal was in all prob¬ 
ability earned on; and from this 
altar the mountain received one of 
its names — viz. that of Baal- 
Hermon (Judges iii. 3; 1 Chron. v. 
23). The building to the S. of it is 
of much later date, and is probably 
that of a temple mentioned by 
Jerome as standing on the summit 
of Hermon. 

This ‘ Sheikh Mountain' of Syria, 
as its Arabic name, Jebel esh-Sheikh, 
so appropriately describes it, is men¬ 
tioned frequently in the Bible, and 
under several different names. The 
first allusion to it occurs in Deut. 
iii. 8, 9 ; from which passage we learn 
that the Sidonians called it Sirion 
and the Amorites Shenir, both of 
which words signified “ Breastplate,” 
and were doubtless suggested by its 
shining, glittering surface. The 
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title Shenir, or Senir, oocurs again in The way down the mountain to 
1 Chron. v. 23; Song of Sol. iv. 8; Rasheiya is shorter, and occupies 
and Ezek. xxvii. 5. In Deut. iv. 48 1 less than 3 hrs.; but the traveller 
and Psa. cxxxiii. 3, it is called Sion, must be very careful during the first 
Elsewhere it is spoken of by its part of the descent, as the path leads 
best-known name of Hermon (see over loose ground, which is apt at 
Deut. iv. 41; Josh. xi. 17, xiii. 5; ! times to be somewhat difficult and 
Psa. lxxxix. 12; cxxxiii. 3, &o.). This dangerous. On no account should 
grand snow-clad mountain top was ! it be taken without a proper and 
the natural landmark of all Israel. 1 experienced guide. 

It was to the ancient people of Qod 

the symbol of Divine majesty, glory, i [From Hasbeiya to Rasheiya direct, 
beneficence, and love, as well as of ! without ascending Hermon, the road 
human worship, adoration, and praise, j leads through the villages of MimAs 
But that which makes Hermon of j and Kufeir, and past Sefimhand Beit 
the greatest interest to the Christian j Ldyeh. A couple of miles S. of the 
is that on its slopes ocourred, most last-named place is 
probably, that mystic event which is 

known as the Transfiguration of Our 'Ain Heisha, where is a temple 
Lord. From the context of the situated on elevated ground, at the 
accounts as given in the Gospels (see head of a w4dy. It is in good pre- 
St.Matt. xvi. 13; St.Markviii. 27; St. servation, and is about 42 ft. long by 
Luke ix. 18), it seems in the highest 24 ft. wide, facing the E. The roof 
degree probable that “ the exceed- has, however, fallen in. It is an Ionic 
ing high mountain ” was in the im- temple, standing on a stylobate 8 ft. 
mediate neighbourhood of C«sarea j high at the W. end. There is a 
Philippi, the modern Bani&s; in ! beautiful gate, and two lions’ heads 
which case it could have been none and a tiger’s head are carved on each 
other than Hermon itself. And no side of the cornice. On the tympanum 
theatre could have been more sub- at the W. end is a female bust, with 
lime or appropriate for so transcen- horns representing Astarte, or Ash- 
dentally mysterious and supernatural toreth. The temple was therefore 
a scene (St. Matt. xvii. 1-8; St. Mark dedicated, probably, to the worship 
ix. 2-8; St. Luke ix. 28-36). of this goddess.] 

Hermon is not the highest moun¬ 
tain of Syria, as its elevation is a Rasheiya is a village of about 
little over 9000 ft., whereas the 3000 inhabitants, principally Druses; 
highest point of the Lebanon range though there are here a few Protes¬ 
ts nearly 11,000 ft. above the sea- tants. The castle of the old Emirs 
level. Its shape and position, how- ' crowns the summit of the hill, on the 
ever, render it far more conspicuous; side of which the village is built, 
and it is, undoubtedly, the most This place suffered severely during 
commanding mountain throughout the Druse and Maronite war of 1860. 
the length and breadth of the Holy 

Land. From Rasheiya there are two routes 

to Damascus—one by Deirel-Ash&yir, 
The path to Katana descends on the other by Katana. (For the 
the E. side of the mountain to the former way, see Rte. 32, b.) We 
village of Kula'at Jendal, which | now take the latter, 
contains a ruined fortress. The | 

descent from the summit to this ! Passing the village of ’Aiha, on 
place occupies about 4 hrs. Thence, j the side of a hill, where are a few 
another 2 hrs. will bring us to Katana insignificant remains of an ancient 
(see below), and so on to Damascus temple, and whence there is a fine 
in one day. view of the Plain of Kefr Kfik, we 
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proceed by a wild road up a rocky 
ravine in a N. spur of Hermon, and 
then descend to the nook where stands 

Bakhleh, nearly 4800 ft. above the 
level of the sea. Here are the ruins 
of two temples—one in the village 
itself, and the other a little to the 
N E. of it. The former is now almost 
destroyed, and but little of the latter 
remains in good preservation. But 
enough is left to show that this N.E. 
temple was probably originally a 
shrine of Baal, but that at some 
later period it was converted into a j 
Christian church. Like all the other 
Baal temples around Hermon, its 
entrance was formerly on the E., 1 
but this was blocked up and the gate ' 
removed to the W. end. An apse was 
then formed at the E. end, and the 
building shortened by about 20 ft. | 
A row of Ionic columns extended on ' 
each side through the body of the j 
edifice. Near the S.E. comer, on 
the outside, is a large block of stone, 

6 ft. square, on which is sculptured a 
medallion bearing in bold relief a 
human face surrounded by flames, 
probably a representation of the god 
Baal. Belonging to this sculptured 
stone, but broken off from it, is the 
carved figure of an eagle with out¬ 
stretched wings. It is suggested that 
both these sculptures belonged to the 
architrave of the Temple. 

A few hundred yards up the ravine 
to the S. are the foundations of an¬ 
other edifice, with broken columns 
and other ruined remains. In the 
adjacent cliff are tombs with inscrip¬ 
tion-tablets, and two small pyramidal 
monuments. 

Burkush (5200 ft.) is situated on 
the summit of a shoulder of Hermon, 
about 3 m. S.E. of Bakhleh. Here 
again are remarkable ruins, on a 
rocky ridge running from N.E. to 
S.W. Part of the ridge has been 
levelled, and a large platform has 
been constructed by means of 
masonry-work, which at the S.W. 
end is 40 ft. high. Within are vaults, 
dungeons, and a bath, Also a cham¬ 


ber 52 ft. 6 in. wide, with a series 
of segment-shaped arches, runs along 
the entire length of the substruc¬ 
ture. On the platform stands the 
ruin of a large Byzantine basilica. 
In the interior are two rows of 
piers, 9 ft. by 4 ft., and 17 ft. high, 
with capitals of different forms. 
About 60 yds. N. of this building is 
an old temple 65 ft. long by 35 ft. 
wide; and, from the appearance of 
an apse of later date, it would 
seem that this also has been used 
as a Christian church. 

Hence we reach the plain, and after 
2) hrs. come to Katana, where we join 
the road from Banias to Damascus. 
At Mu'addamiyeh, 5 m. farther on, 
we enter upon the fertile Plain of 
Damascus, and in another | hr. we 
reach the orchards. Passing the 
village of Kefr Silsa, we soon after 
arrive at the gate of the city. 

BOUTE 34. 

BANIAS TO BEYItOUT BY DEIB EL-KAMAll. 


i Miles 

1st Day. 

H. M. 

i 13 

Banias 

to Jisr el-Khar- 



deli 

, , . , 

3 SO 

11 

Jerju’a 

. 

3 25 

24 

i 10 

Jezzin 

2nd Day. 

¥ls 

3 10 

15 

Deir el-Kamar 

4 45 

1 25 


3 rd Day. 

7 55 

16 

Beyrout 

. 

5 0 


j Passing Tell el-K&di (Bte. 31), 
I we cross the Hasbfiny by the pic¬ 
turesque old bridge of el-Ghajar, 
and on our 1., about 1 m. distant, 
stands the Christian village of 

Abil. This is the site of Abel- 
maachab, or Abel of Betbmaacbah, 
where Sheba was besieged by Joab 
and the city was saved by the wisdom 
of a woman (2 Sam. xx. 14-22). Abel- 
bethmaachah was one of the cities 
taken by Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings xv. 
29), and is doubtless the same s$ 
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Abel-maim captured by Benhadad 
(2 Chron. xvi. 4). 

We ascend from the plain to the 
Druse village Metulleh, and then 
skirt the southern edge of the Merj 
Ayiln (Rte. 33) to the Jisr el-Khar- 
deli over the river Litany (Bte. 29). 

We next follow the river for a 
short distance, and then enter the 
Wddy Jermuk, till we reach a village 
of the same name. It is inhabited 
by Druses only. On the rt. rises the 
Jebel Bihan, the southern portion 
of the Lebanon. We now commence 
a long, and in places steep, ascent, j 
On our 1. is Medlneh, where are some 
unimportant ruins. After fording the 
Nahr Zaherani (Rte. 28), we come to 

Jerju’a, a large Christian village 
situated in a high and commanding 
position. The view from hence is | 
extensive and grand. Still ascend¬ 
ing. we pass Jeba'a , where there is a 
modern castle, and Zehalteh, where 
is a school belonging to the British 
Syrian Mission. Finally we arrive at 

Jezzin. This town is the seat 
of a Kaimakam, and' is entirely 
inhabited by Christians. It was 
known to the Crusaders under the 
name of Casale de Gezin. The peak 
of Tomat Niha can be climbed from 
this place, and the view from the 
summit is very magnificent. Jezzin 
is situated on the edge of a cliff, over 
which the stream which supplies the 
town with water precipitates itself in 
a fall of 130 ft., and joins the Auwali 
about 3 m. below. At the junction of 
the two streams stand four columns 
of granite, each 4 ft. in diameter by 
13 ft. high, which probably belonged 
to some old Phoenician temple. 

We follow the 1. bank of the 
Auwali past several villages, till we 
reach Mukht&ra. 

(Hence to Beyrout, see Bte. 30.) 

ROUTE 35. 

BF.VROOT AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

BEYROUT. # 

The view of Beyrout as the visitor 
enters the harbour is most beauti¬ 


ful. There is the great sweep .of 
St. George’s Bay, with its forcshoro 
covered with red-tiled houses, backed 
by groves of mulberry and pome- 
j granate; behind, again, the sloping 
hillsides are terraced up for the 
cultivation of corn and vines and 
olives, while in the distance are the 
mountains, which in the spring are 
snow-capped ; the two highest ridgeB 
that can be seen are those of 
Keneiseh and Sannin. 

Until 1889 Beyrout, like Haifa 
and Jaffa, had no harbour, and ships 
had but slight protection in bad 
weather. In that year a French 
company undertook the construction 
of breakwaters, jetties, Ac., and 
Beyrout now boasts of being the 
only Syrian town which has a large 
and safe harbour between Port Said 
and Tripoli. There is a large import 
and export trade here, and Beyrout 
is, from a commercial point of view, 
i the most important town in Syria, 
being the place of export for all the 
Damascus trade. 

Travellers must remember to obtain 
a tezkereh, or they will not be allowed 
to land. 

Beyrout is the chief town of the 
Wil&yet of Western Palestine, the 
seat of the Willi, or Governor-General. 
There is a garrison of 400 infantry 
quartered in excellent Turkish bar¬ 
racks, and a small contingent of 
cavalry is generally kept here also. 
The natives are less Oriental in their 
ways than in any other Syrian town. 
English, French, and Italian are all 
spoken. Formerly French was the 
prevailing European language, but 
partly on account of the number of 
English tourists, and also perhaps 
on account of the work of the 
American College, English is now 
rapidly superseding it. 

The Population is about 130,000, 
of whom but a small percentage are 
Mohamedans. The Greek Orthodox 
Church is by far the most numerous, 
andis closely followed by the Maronite, 
and then come the Greek Catholics, 
who are largely represented. There are 
twice as many Roman Catholics as 
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Protestants, about 1500 Jews, and 
2500 “miscellaneous Christians.” 

The Climate of Beyrout during 
the winter and spring months is 
delightful, and the wild flowers which 
flourish then testify that it is genial. 
During the summer it is very hot, 
though cooler than either Jaffa or 
Haifa, and the air is tempered by the 
fresh breezes which come from the 
snow-clad Lebanon, and also from 
the sea. The European inhabitants 
who can afford to do so usually 
migrate to the delightful summer 
residences on the hillsides at some 
4000 ft. above sea-level; Brumana, 
Aleh, Beit Meri, Ain Sofar, and Suk 
el-Ghurb being the favourite resorts. 

The Railway Station for the 
Beyrout-Damascus-Hauran line is 
at the Port. The line from Beyrout 
to Damascus is narrow-gauge, but 
from Rey4k (the junotion) the line 
to Baalbek, Homs, and Hamath is 
full-gauge. It is intended to prolong 
this latter line to Aleppo, where it 
will join the Konieh-Baghdad Rail¬ 
way. 

There is an English Post Office in 
the Khan Antfin Beg. It is closed 
for letters one hour before, and for 
registered letters two hours before, 
the sailing of the mail steamers; 
but letters may be taken down to 
the steamer a few minutes before its 
departure. 

The International Telegraph Com¬ 
pany have offices in the main street. 
Tariff to England, vid Constantinople, 
about 7 id. a word. 

There is an excellent supply of 
drinking Water brought into the 
houses from modern reservoirs, 
which draw their supply from the 
Nahr el-Kelb, or Dog River. The 
management of this is in the hands 
of an English firm. The remains of 
the old Aqueduct which used to 
bring water into Beyrout from the 
Nahr Beyrout or Magoras can still 
be seen. 

In 1888 a French company erected 
Gas worksnearthe quarantine station, 
and most of the houses are now 
lighted in this way. 
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Colleges, Schools, and Institutions. 

The Syrian Protestant College, 
founded 1864, occupies a command¬ 
ing site on the promontory to the 
W. of the city. 

It consists of thirteen buildings— 
the College Hall, Medical Hall with 
laboratories, &c. ; Observatory, Me¬ 
morial Hall,containing Faculty rooms, 
College refectory, Ac.; Assembly Hall, 
Chemical Laboratory, Private Rooms 
for medical students, Incubating 
Laboratory in connection with the 
Bacteriological Department; Prepara¬ 
tory Department with assembly hall; 
Pliny Fisk Hall, the Science Hall, 
the Administration Building, and the 
President’s house. 

There are six departments, one 
for preparing students for their B.A. 
degree, a School of Commerce, a 
Medical School, Pharmaceutical 
School, a Department of Philology 
and Biblical Research, and a Pre¬ 
paratory Department. 

The College was opened in Beyrout 
in the autumn of 1866. The first 
class was graduated in 1870. The 
Medical Department was organised 
and opened in 1867, the Preparatory 
Department in 1871, and the School 
of Commerce in October, 1900. 

The number of students during the 
year 1901 was 600, of whom 314 
were in the Preparatory Department, 
137 in the Medical, 124 in the Col¬ 
legiate, and 25 in the Commercial. 

During the early years of the 
College Arabic was the only language 
in which the instruction in every 
department was given. This was 
changed later to English, in which 
all instruction is now given. There 
is every opportunity given to the 
students to learn French, German, 
and Turkish, and, of course, thorough 
instruction in the Arabic language 
and literature is given to those 
students requiring it. 

The College is conducted on Pro¬ 
testant principles, but it is open to 
students of any of the Oriental sects 
or nationalities who will conform tq 
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its rules. The annual expense to 
each student for board and tuition in 
the Preparatory and Collegiate De¬ 
partments is 162., and in the Medical 
202. A limited number of scholar¬ 
ships are assigned to needy and de¬ 
serving students. 

There are at the present time some 
2700 young men, mostly subjects of 
the Ottoman dominions, and Syrian, 
Greek, Egyptian, Levantine, and Ar¬ 
menian by race, who have been con¬ 
nected with it since its foundation; 
and 760 graduates of the College are 
now to be found in all parts of the 
Levant, Egypt, and the Soudan, 
working with great success as doctors, 
Government officials, teachers and 
missionaries, as well as engaged in 
professional and mercantile occupa¬ 
tions. 

The President is the Rev. Howard 
S. Bliss, D.D., and there are boards 
of trustees and managers, the latter 
of whom are residents in Palestine, 
Syria, and Egypt. 

The British Syrian Mission and 
Schools were founded by the late 
Mrs. Bowen Thompson in 1860 for 
the relief of the widows and orphans 
of the Lebanon massacres. They 
are mostly supported by contributions 
from England and Scotland, and 
are now directed by Miss Thompson 
with a staff of European ladies 
under the control of an English 
Committee. There are SO day schools, 
3 industrial schools for the blind 
(the only work of the kind in Syria), 
and 3 boarding schools, with an 
attendance of 4262 pupils. There 
are also large classes for women of 
all sects, and medical dispensaries 
for the poor, of whom over 4000 were 
relieved in 1901. The whole work is 
carried on by a staff of 18 English 
workers, 111 native teachers, and 25 
Bible women and Scripture readers. 

Visitors are always gladly received 
at the Training Institution in Beyrout, 
where the future teachers of the 
Mission are being prepared for their 
work, and will be shown the adjoin¬ 
ing blind and other schools. They 
are also cordially welcomed at the 


various stations connected with the 
Mission at Damascus, Baalbek, Zah- 
leh, Hasbeya, and Tyre. 

The Church of Scotland Mission to 
the Jews, established in 1864, with 
schools for boys and girls near the 
Prussian Apotheke. There are about 
300 in attendance. A dispensary for 
poor Jews is open twice a week, at 
which one of the medical professors 
from the College attends. 

The American Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion in Syria, established in 1820, 
with stations at Beyrout, Tripoli, 
Lebanon, and Sidon. 

The Prussian Deaconesses's Insti¬ 
tution, which consists of two depart¬ 
ments : (1) An upper school, for the 
education of the daughtersof European 
residents, and of those natives who 
can afford to pay; (2) a lower school, 
for orphan girls, who are educated, 
boarded, clothed, and taught to sew, 
cook, and keep house. The Deaconess 
Sophie Graff is Lady Superior of the 
Orphanage, and the Deaconess Louisa 
Rino Lady Superior of the Boarding 
School. Both departments are under 
one roof, and the institution is well 
worthy of a visit. 

There are also Orthodox Greek 
Schools and schools in connection 
with the Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul—2000 girls, and theLazaristsfor 
boys, where handicrafts are taught; 
the Dames de Nazareth, the Jesuits, 
the Franciscans, and the Capuchins, 
the Jews, Armenians, and Maronites 
have each their seminaries. 

The Johanniter Hospital was 
founded by the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem in 1860, and is under 
the medical and surgical care of the 
College. It is beautifully situated on 
a height near the College grounds, 
and contains 83 beds for patients of 
both sexes, and is furnished with all 
the conveniences and appliances 
necessary to maintain its efficiency. 
The nursing staff is provided by the 
Kaiserwerth Deaconesses. There 
were 500 in-patients in 1901, and 
14,715 patients were treated “ in poly- 
clinique.” 

The Lebanon Hospital for the 
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Insane, beautifully situated on the 
Damascus road. It was founded by 
Mr. Waldmeier in 1898, and was 
sorely needed, as the treatment of 
those mentally afflicted is, in the East, 
most lamentable, not to say cruel. 
The present building was opened in 
1900, and 75 patients have been 
under treatment. Dr. Wolff is the 
resident physician, and there is a 
European matron with European 
attendants and native nurses. 

The French Hospital, near El- 
Bashora, belonging to the Lazarists. 
It is a handsome building, completely 
equipped with all the latest require¬ 
ments, and fine, airy wards. The 
medical staff is French, and the 
nursing is done by the Sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul. The total 
number of patients in 1901 was 916. 

The American Press, founded in 
Malta in 1822 and removed to Beyrout 
in 1834, has done almost more than 
any other agency to promote the cause 
of education in Syria. It is managed 
by Mr. Freyer, and is in connection 
with the American Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion. In 1901 the names of 606 
different publications were on their 
Press Catalogue; the number of 
volumes printed during the year was 
86,900, while the number of volumes 
sold during the year was 32,393 copies 
of the Scriptures and 81,358 other 
books and tracts. 

History of Beyrout. 

Beyrout, or Beirfit, occupies the 
site of the Berytus of the Greeks and 
Romans. It was originally a city of 
the Gebalites, or Jebelites (“ Moun¬ 
taineers ”), whose chief town was at 
Gebal, now called Jebeil (Rte. 40). 
Berytus appears to have been a 
place of but little importance, as it is 
not mentioned in the history of Alex¬ 
ander the Great’s campaigns. In 
b.c. 140 it was destroyed by Tryphon, 
the usurper of the throne of Syria, 
during the reign of Demetrius Nica- 
tor. The Romans afterwards rebuilt 
it, and colonised it by veterans of 
the 5th Macedonian and 8th Au¬ 


gustan Legions; and Berytus then 
received the name of “ Augusta 
Felix.” Here Herod the Great caused 
a mock trial to be held over his two 
sons (p. 280). Afterwards Herod 
Agrippa adorned the city with baths 
and theatres, inaugurating them with 
games and spectacles of every kind, 
including gladiatorial shows. Here, 
too, after the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, Titus held similar exhibitions 
in which many of the captive Jews 
perished. 

Berytus became renowned as a 
seat of learning in the third cen¬ 
tury, and students from all parts of 
the known world were attracted to 
the city. Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
after passing through Athens and 
Alexandria, came here to study civil 
law; and Appion the martyr here 
indulged in the pursuit of Greek 
literature. The golden age of the 
city’s literary glory lasted till the 
middle of the sixth century, when, 
in a.d. 551, Berytus was laid in ruins 
by an earthquake, and most of its 
learned men fled for refuge to Sidon. 
After the earthquake the city lay 
for many years in a half-ruined con¬ 
dition, and in 635 it was captured 
by the Moslems. In 1125 Beyrout 
was taken by the Crusaders under 
Baldwin I., and was made the seat 
of a Latin bishop. Berytus was 
j from early times a great trading 
centre, and was specially noted for 
j the manufacture of silk, with which 
it supplied Rome. Later on the art 
! of silk manufacture was carried by 
the Beyroutines into Greece, and 
from thence into Sicily in the twelfth 
century. 

After the battle of Hattin, Beyrout 
fell into the possession of Saladin, in 
1187, and from that period down to 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury it was little more than a village. 
The renowned Druse Fakr ed-Din 
restored it to the dignity of an im¬ 
portant town, and erected a palace 
here for himself about 1625. The 
beautiful pine-groves of Beyrout are 
said to have been planted by this 
enterprising prince, but he probably 
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did no more than restore and enlarge 
them; for the Arab author Edrisi 
mentions the pine-forests of Beyrout 
as early as the twelfth oentury. Fakr 
ed-Din banished the Beduins, made 
friends with the Venetians, and 
threw off the yoke of Turkey. He 
protected the Christians and pro¬ 
moted trade with Europe; but he 
made himself disliked by the Syrians 
on account of his endeavours to 
introduce Western methods. His son 
Ali was slain at Saffid by the Turks, 
and he himself was captured and 
taken to Constantinople, where he 
was strangled by order of the Sultan 
Amurath. Abdullah Pasha took the 
city from the Druses in 1789; and 
in September 1840 it was bombarded 
by the English, and handed over to 
the Ottoman Empire. Sinoe then 
it has steadily increased in prosperity 
and importance, and at no period of 
its history was Beyrout probably 
more flourishing than it is at the 
present day. It is now the most 
important seaport on the coast of 
Syria, and is more European than 
any other oity of Turkey in Asia. 
Nor is this due only to the presence ! 
of European merchants and traders, 
for most of the native merchants 
now transact business with the mer¬ 
cantile cities of Europe, and have 
agents and representatives in the 
most important centres, such, e.g., as 
in Manchester and elsewhere. 

Beyrout, under the influence of 
the Amerioan College and the many 
other excellent scholastic institutions, 
is rapidly regaining the reputation 
which it formerly possessed for learn¬ 
ing and literature. Most of the 
young men and women are well 
acquainted with one or more of the 
European languages. Since the occu¬ 
pation of Cyprus and Egypt by the 
English, a general desire has been 
shown to learn that language; and 
this desire has been fostered by a 
movement which has spread con¬ 
siderably within the last few years 
;n favour of emigration to America. 
Many thousands of young men have, 
in the last five or ten years, left 


Beyrout for the United States or for 
South Amerioa, in search of occupa- 
tion and work. Hence, it is not im¬ 
probable that before long the English 
language will be that most generally 
spoken in Beyrout—next, of course, 
to the Arabic. 

It should be mentioned, as a sign 
of Beyrout’s progress, that thirteen 
newspapers and journals are now 
issued from the different presses, 
most of them weekly, though one or 
two are published twice a week. One 
is printed in Turkish and Arabic, 
another in Frenoh and Arabic, and 
the remainder in Arabic only. A 
weekly paper oalled en-Nashra ” 
is published by the agents of the 
Beligious Tract Society, and it is 
the only illustrated paper of which 
Beyrout can boast. 

Practically, Beyrout is the centre 
of the Oriental book trade in Palestine 
and Syria. 

The Bazaars are very poor com¬ 
pared with those of Cairo or Damas¬ 
cus ; but silken articles may be 
bought there. Close by is the 
Mosque which is the Crusaders’ 
church of St. John, adapted to 
Moslem worship, and ornamented 
with coarse arabesque work. 

There are very few antiquities to 
be found round Beyrout itself, though 
here and there broken pieces of 
granite columns afford evidence of 
ancient buildings. 

BIDES AND DRIVES BOUND BEYROUT. 

Owing to the excellent roads in all 
directions, many very interesting and 
j beautiful drives may be taken in the 
neighbourhood of Beyrout. 

a. Drive to the Dog River— 
Nahr el-Kelb. 

There is an excellent carriage 
road, and the distance is about 8 m.; 
fare, 10-12 francs, but a bargain 
must be made. It is also possible 
to ride by the shore; fare, about 
; 5 francs. 

I Passing through a succession of 
I mulberry-groves for miles, the road 
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follows the windings of the bay north¬ 
wards, in the direction of Tripoli 
(Rte. 40). In lg hr. we reach the 
village of 

Antelias, and stop before the door 
of the church of St. Elias. This is 
almost, if not quite, the most ancient 
Christian church in existence, and is 
said to have been uninterruptedly 
used as a place of Christian worship 
since the beginning of the second 
century. Its plain whitewashed walls 
and ceiling have nothing striking nor 
handsome about them, and it pre¬ 
sents no evident signs of its great 
antiquity. We next come to the 
Waterworks, and soon afterwards we 
reach the 

Dog Biver, which here flows into 
the sea through a wild and majestic 
gorge. A handsome new bridge 
spans the river, and on its parapets 
are inscriptions giving the date of 
its erection and the names of the 
principal functionaries concerned in 
the work. On the N. side of the new 
bridge is a cuneiform inscription 
partly covered by hanging creepers. 
It contains the words “ Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar ” and “ the wine of Helbon 
is good.” A short distance higher 
up the river is a fine old one-arched 
bridge. At the S. end an inscription 
chiselled in the rock states that 
Selim I. in 1520 built a bridge here. 
The ancient name of the river was 
Lycus (“ a wolf ”), and there are 
many legends connected with it. 
The probable origin of the name is 
this. On the cliffs, near the rock 
inscriptions, there formerly stood a 
piece of rock, naturally formed roughly 
in the shape of an animal, with a 
hollow space where the mouth might 
be supposed to be. Exposed as it was 
to the rushing winds of the gorge, 
the air was driven through this 
hollow and other cavities in the rook, 
when the wind was in certain quar¬ 
ters, and thus caused a sound to 
issue like the howling of a wolf or 
dog. The superstitious ignorant na¬ 
tives of ancient days imagined that 
this was really an animal which, for 1 


some reason or another, had been 
transformed by the gods into a stone. 
The rock at length became dislodged, 
probably by force, and it now lies 
prostrate at the base of the cliff, 
half-covered by the sea. It is quite 
easy to trace the resemblance to a 
dog or wolf, lying on its back, with 
its belly and paws in the air. The 
principal objects of interest, however, 
at the Dog River are 

The Bock-out Inscriptions and 
Sculptures. The first inscription 
whioh attracts our attention is carved 
on the face of a low cliff to the rt. 
near the old bridge. This inscrip¬ 
tion is in Latin, and from it we learn 
that the road over the rocks was 
made in the reign of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. The 
titles Germanicus and Parthicm are 
both given to him here, and this 
fixes the date at about 173. His 
title Germanicus was given him in 
172 on account of his victory over 
the Germans, and the title Parthicus 
was omitted after the year 174. 

Two other inscriptions, both in 
Greek, are also on this old road. 
The first, on a rock near the top of 
the pass, is now almost illegible; 
but when first discovered and de¬ 
ciphered it was shown to have been 
carved in the earliest period of 
Greek literature, and to state that 
the road was really made by a young 
Phoenician native of Acre, who be¬ 
came lord of Baalbek. The second 
inscription is shorter, containing ten 
lines. It is on the face of a rock on 
the same line of road, but has not 
been deciphered. 

Scrambling up the rocks above 
this road, made by the Phoenicians 
and repaired by the Romans, we find 
the traces of a far more ancient path¬ 
way; and here are to be found the 
sculptured tablets on the smooth 
faces of the rocks. They are nine in 
number, of different shapes and sizes, 
but all large enough to contain life- 
size figures. A great amount of 
interest has justly been aroused 
amongst archeologists over these 
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remarkable remains of antiquity; 
but, unfortunately, they are now 
almost obliterated by time and wea¬ 
ther. Of the nine sculptured tablets, 
three are adjudged to be Egyptian 
and six Assyrian. Beginning from 
the N. foot of the cliffs, we come to 
tablet 

(1) Egyptian —Square at top, orna¬ 
mented by a cavetto cornice. This 
tablet, which, it appears, had become 
a perfect blank, was appropriated by 
the French, and contains an inscrip¬ 
tion commemorating the occupation 
of the country by the French army in 
1860. This inscription is already be¬ 
coming rapidly effaced, and threatens 
to disappear after the lapse of a com¬ 
paratively few years. 

(2) Assyrian —About 6 yds. from 
the former. Square-topped, contain¬ 
ing an Assyrian figure with the rt. 
hand elevated and the 1. across the 
breast; it is so much defaced that 
the outline alone is discernible. 

(3) Assyrian —2 yds. from the pre¬ 
ceding. Square-topped. An Assyrian 
figure can be made out upon this, 
though even more defaced than 
No. 2. 

(4) Assyrian —About 20 yds. from 
No. 3, and 10 yds. above the Roman 
road. Rounded at the top, and set 
as if in a frame, with a full-length 
figure in better preservation. 

(3) Assyrian —30 yds. farther, on 
the side of the ancient road. Round- 
topped. The figure is more distinct, 
with the rt. arm elevated, and the 
hand apparently grasping some ob¬ 
ject. 

(6) Egyptian —On the same rock as 
the former, and only 8 in. separated 
from it. It is square-topped, with a 
cornice like No. 1. When the light 
falls obliquely on this tablet we can 
trace the outlines of two small figures 
near the top—the head of Ra, the 
Sun-god, on the 1.,; and the mon- ! 


arch presenting an offering on the 
rt. There are other marks upon 
the tablet which may have been in¬ 
tended for hieroglyphs. 

(7) Assyrian —15 yds. higher up. 
Rounded at the top, and hollowed out 
to the depth of 3 in., with a border 
like a frame. It contains an Assyrian 
figure in tolerable preservation, but 
no trace of inscriptions. 

(8) Egyptian— About 30 yds. far¬ 
ther, and near the top of the pass. 
This tablet resembles Nos. 1 and 6, 
but is in better preservation. A sharp 
eye can here detect two little figures 
near the top—that on the 1. is Amen. 
The borders of the tablet are covered 
with inscriptions, among which, about 
the centre of the 1. hand frame, 
Egyptian scholars have discovered 
the cartouche of Ramses II. Doubts 
have been cast on the existence of 
these figures by the strong remarks of 
M. de Saulcy; but those who wish to 
satisfy their own minds have only to 
visit the spot about ten o’clock on 
any bright morning, when they will 
see with considerable distinctness the 
outlines of the sculptured figures and 
the traces of the cartouches. 

(9) Assyrian —On the same rock 
as the preceding, and close to it. It is 
the best preserved and most interest¬ 
ing of all. The top is rounded; the 
figure has the long dress, the large 
curled and plaited beard, and the 
conical cap bo well known now, from 
the monuments of Nineveh, to be 
characteristic of the effigies of Assy¬ 
rian monarchs. The 1. hand is bent 
across the breast, and grasps a mace, 
while the rt. is raised and has over 
it several symbolical figures. Nearly 
the whole dress and background are 
covered with a cuneiform inscription, 
considerable portions of which are 
still legible, though parts are greatly 
worn and injured. 

In the corners of the three Egyptian 
tablets are holes. Their object has 
not been ascertained: some have sug¬ 
gested that the sculptures were origin- 
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allj covered with folding-doors, and 
that these holes mark the places of 
the hinges; others suppose that in¬ 
scribed tablets of bronze or marble 
were once fastened on by means of 
clamps—taking it for granted that 
the rocks themselves have not, and 
never had, any sculptures upon 
them. 

According to Lepsius, the three 
Egyptian tablets bear the cartouches 
of Ramses II., the Sesostris of Hero¬ 
dotus ; the middle one (6) is dedicated 
to Bn (the Sun), chief god of the Egyp¬ 
tians ; the southernmost (8) to the The¬ 
ban, or upper Egyptian, Amen ; and 
the northern one (1) to the Memphite, 
or Lower Egyptian, Ptah. “ On the 
middle stela," he adds, “the in¬ 
scription begins under the repre¬ 
sentation with the date of the 2nd 
Choiak of the 4th year of Ramses’ 
reign ” (b.c. 1351). The Amen stela 
was either of the second or the tenth 
year of the same monarch; and the 
three appear to refer to different cam¬ 
paigns. Herodotus tells us that Se¬ 
sostris, in his expeditions to Asia 
Minor, did leave behind him stela and 
figures as monuments of his exploits, 
and that he himself had seen some 
of them in Palestine and Syria. Pro¬ 
bably these are the stelae referred to 
by the historian (Rawlinson’s Hero¬ 
dotus, ii. p. 173). 

All the Assyrian tablets are con¬ 
sidered by Layard to be the work 
of Sennacherib, the monarch whose 
army was destroyed near Libnah 
(Rte. 5), and who is known among 
Assyrian scholars as the founder of the 
palace of Kouyunjik. Dr. Robinson, 
however, questions the probability of 
one monarch having cut six distinct 
tablets on one short pass and during 
one expedition. We know from sacred 
history that no less than five Assyrian 
monarchs either invaded this country 
or passed through it on their way 
to Egypt: Pul (2 Kings xv. 19), 
Tiglath-pileser (ibid. xvi. 7-10), 
Shalmaneser (ibid. xvii. 3—6, xviii. 
9-11), Sargon, or at least the Tartan 
or general (Isa. xx. 1), and Senna¬ 
cherib (2 Kings xviii. 13). 


“The epoch of Sesostris,” says 
Robinson, “covered the last half of 
the fourteenth century b.c., and was 
three centuries earlier than the ac¬ 
cession of King David. Sennacherib 
is supposed to have ascended the 
throne in b.c. 703. Between the ta¬ 
blets of the former conqueror and 
those of the latter, therefore, there 
intervened a period of not less than 
six centuries. And, looking back 
from our day, the Assyrian tablets 
have continued to commemorate the 
progress of the Assyrian hosts for 
more than twenty-five centuries; 
while those of Egypt, if proceeding 
from Sesostris, have celebrated his 
prowess for thirty-one centuries. 
They reach back to hoary antiquity, 
even to the earliest days of the Judges 
of Israel, before Jerusalem was 
known.” 

b. Other Drives. 

The drive to the Pine-Groves and 
Rustem Pasha’s Garden forms a plea¬ 
sant and easy afternoon’s excursion. 
Passing the Barracks and the Place 
des Canons, we drive up the Damas¬ 
cus or Sidon road until we reach the 
Pine-Groves. We pass along the 
delightful avenues formed by these 
majestic trees, and every Friday and 
Sunday we can listen to the military 
band which plays in the gardens of 
the grove. Several cafds and restau¬ 
rants are here, and on a fine after¬ 
noon the scene presented is ani¬ 
mated, picturesque, and gay. A short 
distance higher up the Damascus 
road the Lebanon band plays on 
Sundays in winter whilst the governor 
of the Lebanon is in residence at 
Ba’abda. A little below Franco 
Pasha’s tomb (Rte. 36) we leave 
the Damascus road and turn to 
the 1. A few minutes’ drive brings 
us to the bridge over the Beyrout 
river, built by Rustem Pasha, a for¬ 
mer governor of the Lebanon. Close 
by are the gardens named after him, 
and due to his energy and enterprise. 
We alight from the carriage and 
stroll through the grounds. A hand- 
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some and elaborate sarcophagus from 
Jebeil olaims our attention. The 
pine-groves are said to have been 
made by Fakr ed-Din to keep off the 
enoroachment of the sand. 

Re-entering our carriage, we now 
drive along a winding road among 
orchards, mulberry-groves, and corn¬ 
fields, with the river on our 1. and 
the gradually rising hills to our r., 
dotted with villages, silk-factories, 
schools, and convents. We pass the 
new road to Beit MAri and BrumAna, 
and presently cross the river again 
by another bridge near the sea. 
Another \ hr. drive brings us back to 
the hotel. 

Another pleasant drive is to El 
Hazmtyeh , with its tombs of Faris es- 
ShidyAk, the great Arab scholar, and 
of Franco Pasha, once governor- 
general of the Lebanon, oontinue as 
far as El Hadeth, returning by Es- 
ShiAh or through Rustem Pasha’s 
gardens. 

A charming drive is to Asfuriyeh, 
on the Damascus road, 40 min. from 
Beyrout, to the Lebanon Hospital for 
the Insane. It is beautifully situated, 
and visitors are always welcome and 
kindly received. It is an institution 
that was greatly needed, and is al¬ 
ready doing valuable work. The Bds 
Beyrout and Pigeons’ Grottoes should 
be visited; as also Dimitri Hill, for 
the sake of the view. 

c. Excursions. 

A visit to the following beautifully 
situated Lebanon villages will well re¬ 
pay the traveller. It is practicable to 
o and return in one day; but it would 
be better to sleep at BrumAna, and re¬ 
turn to Beyrout the following day. 

There is a fair carriage road, and 
the time required to reach Brumana 
is 4 hrs. After passing the vil¬ 
lage of Tekweni the road gradually 
ascends, and the way lies through 
beautiful groves of mulberry, olive, 
and pomegranate terraced in the hill¬ 
sides. The village of Ain Saadeh, 
which is reached in about 2 hrs., is 
the summer home of the Maronite 
archbishop. 


Beit Heri (2,395 ft.) is a Maronite 
village, with silk factories doing a 
brisk trade. There are schools for 
girls and boys, under the superinten¬ 
dence of the Society of Friends at 
Brum Ana. From a pine-covered hill 
there is a magnificent view, 
rumana (2,500 ft.), i.e. “ the 
house of the pomegranate,” is noted 
for the purity of the air and beauty 
of the scenery. Mr. Bonfils is found¬ 
ing a Convalescent Home at BrumAna, 
which is beautifully situated outside 
the village, and will supply a want 
often felt by invalids from Egypt and 
the country round. There are schools 
belonging to the Society of Friends 
and the Lazarists. 

At Deir el-Kala’ah is a modem 
Maronite monastery, built on the top 
of a mass of ruins, on the crest of 
a high narrow ridge. The view is 
grand. The ruins round Deir el- 
Kala’ah are of considerable extent, 
covering a large section of the crest 
of the ridge; but the only remains 
of importance are those of a temple 
106 ft. long by 54 broad, facing the 
N.W., and with a portico 29 ft. deep, 
consisting of two rows of columns, 
four in each, measuring 6 ft. in dia¬ 
meter. Scattered among the ruins 
and in the walls of the convent are 
the remains of sarcophagi and several 
fragments of Greek and Latin in¬ 
scriptions, the chief point of histori¬ 
cal interest being a title of Baal, 
found amongst them, but unknown 
elsewhere. In the kitchen of the 
convent is a Greek inscription to 
Baal Markos, “ the Lord of sports.” 

Aley (2,460 ft.), viA Areya, is a 
charming drive of 2$ hrs. (Rte. 36 ,a). 
Drive back by Ain Anab and ShweifAt. 

Bakfeiya, about 4 hrs. drive. 
There are large silk factories, and 
the views are lovely. 

Ba’abda, 6| m., and the seat of 
the governor of Lebanon, is an old 
Amir’s castle, 794 ft. above the sea. 

ShweifAt, by Beteddin, and back by 
Hadeth. ' 

All these excursions can be made 
comfortably by carriage, and the ex¬ 
pense is not great. 
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| berry trees being extensively cultivated 
' for the rearing of silk-worms. 

Haddad (4§ m.) is a flourishing 
Maronite village, the signs of pros¬ 
perity under the Christian regime in the 
Lebanon being everywhere evident. 

, On the rt. we have a magnificent 
view of the olive-groves. 


ROUTE 36. 

BEYKOUT TO DAMASCUS. 

By Bail (a). 

There is a narrow-gauge railway 
with rack and pinion sections from 
Beyrout to Damascus, with a branch 
line to Hamath. It follows as a rule 
the old diligence road; but the scenery, 
if anything, is finer from the train, 
which is obliged to go very slowly on 
account of the steep gradients. 

The distance from Beyrout to Da¬ 
mascus is 94 m. by rail and 70 m. by 
road. 

One train leaves Beyrout daily at 
7.S0 a.m. and reaches Damascus at 
4.40 p.m. The train from Damascus 
leaves each day at 9.40 a.m. and 
arrives at Beyrout at 5.50 p.m. The 
fares are 110 piastres = 18s. id. first- 
class,and 73piastres = 12s. id. second- 
class. 

[The branch line from the Beyrout- 
Damascus Railway is open to Baalbek, 
Homs, and Hamath ; the junction is 
at Beydk, on the eastern edge of the 
plain and near the mouth of the 
Wady Yahffifeh, a gorge of the Anti- 
Lebanon. This greatly facilitates the 
journey to Palmyra, as it is now 
possible to travel from Beyrout to 
Homs in one day, from which latter 
place a carriage can go easily across 
the plains to Palmyra.] 

The new station is conveniently 
situated close to the port. The line, 
after passing through the town, skirts 
the promontory, and, after crossing 
the Damascus road, runs through a 
rich tract of land lying between 
Beyrout and the mountains, mul- 
[,Syria and Palestine .] 


Baabda (5-h m.) is the seat of the 
Government, and there is a fine serai 
built by the late Rustem Pasha. 

Prom here the line curves round 
the base of the mountain and joins 
i the carriage road at Jemhur (7| m.), 
j from which place there is a steep 
ascent to Areya (11 m.), and thence 
to Aley, 14 m. from Beyrout, and a 
| favourite summer resort of the Bey- 
I routines. The houses are unusually 
| well built, and the population con¬ 
sists chiefly of Druses. 

Aley (14 m.) is 2460 ft. above the 
sea level, and is much resorted to- now 
as the summer residence of the- 
European inhabitants of Beyrout. 
There are some fine villas, and an 
hotel is open during the season. In 
the summer time there is a telegraph 
office. The view looking back to¬ 
wards the sea is magnificent. The 
line now makes a zigzag until the 
higher range of the hills is reached, 
and from thence there is an un¬ 
interrupted view of beautiful scenery 
until we reach Bbamdoun (17 m.), 
which is a bleak spot. 

Ain Sofar is only 2| m. farther on. 
Here there is a spring of beautiful 
drinking water, and it will be noticed 
that the railway track is cut literally 
out of the rock. This is said to be 
the coolest spot in the Lebanon, and 
is consequently very popular during 
the hot weather. There is an hotel 
belonging to the railway company, 
which is open during the summer. 

[An excursion may be made from 
Ain Sofar by carriage to 'Am Zehalteh. 
Here is a considerable Protestant 
population, and very fair accommo¬ 
dation can be found for the night. 

x 
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Next morning a guide will conduct 
the traveller to the Cedars of BdrAk ; 
and about 1 hr.’s distance to the S. 
of them is another grove at Maaser, 
which is, perhaps, the more interest¬ 
ing of the two.] 

After passing the Ain-Sofar tunnel 
a striking scene bursts upon the 
view, the Anti-Lebanon standing out 
before us, with the green valley of the 
Bekaa 5000 ft. below. 

From here the railway, clinging to 
the Bide of the mountain, runs almost 
alongside the road, descending 
gradually past Hrejatt (27£ m.) and 
Jtita, the station for Shtaora (29 J m.), 
the former halfway house on the 
carriage road, but now almost de¬ 
serted, to Zahleh Ma’alaka (35 m.), 
and thence to Beyak (41 m.). 

Beyak. The train stops here for 
about | hr. An excellent luncheon 
for 8 francs, wine included, can be 
obtained at the station buffet. 

[This is now the starting place for 
Baalbek (Hte. 39), instead of Zahle 
Maalaka. One train goes daily in con - 
nection with trains from Beyrout and 
Damascus. A public conveyance goes 
everyday during the season, 5 francs a 
seat. Private carriages can be obtained 
from the landlord of the station hotel. 
Fare, 20 francs; but a bargain must 
be made that the carriage waits at 
Baalbek the following day— i.e. two 
nights and one day—otherwise the 
traveller will find himself arriving 
at Baalbek about 4.30 in the after¬ 
noon and compelled to leave at 
8 o’clock the following morning, 
which will not allow sufficient time 
to see the temples.] 

From Rey&k the line takes a 
N.E. direction, and traverses the fer¬ 
tile but malarial plain of the Bekaa, 
or “ cleft,” which lies between Le¬ 
banon and Anti-Lebanon until Ya- 
fufeh (48 m.) is reached. Here 
tradition has placed the burying- 
place of Seth. From thence there 
is a gradual ascent to the village of 

El Zebedani (61£ m.). It is a pic¬ 
turesque spot, 3980 ft. above the sea 


level, and is noted for the beauty of 
its women and the sweetness of Its 
, apples and grapes. Perched high 
among the mountains is Bludan — 
4847 ft.-—a favourite summer resort 
of the European community of 
Damascus. 

Curving round the well-watered 
plain of El Zebed&ni we enter the 
gorge of the Barada, the ancient 
Abana. From this point the soenery 
is highly interesting. The valley, 
scarcely 200 yds. wide, watered by a 
plentiful stream, is highly cultivated, 
and the contrast between the barren¬ 
ness of the mountains and the beauty 
of the orchards is most striking. 

8nk Wady Barada (66 m.). This 
is probably the site of Ablla, a post- 
Christian town in the tetrarchy of 
Abilene. It is also known as the 
Pass of Abila, and was the scene of a 
great triumph of the Moslems over 
the Christians in a.d. 634. In the 
rocks above the village are a number 
of tombs. The one called the Neby 
Habil is, according to the Koran, 
Abel’s Tomb; it is quite uninterest¬ 
ing. There are the ruins of a little 
old temple close by; and there are 
some Latin inscriptions on the other 
bank of the river stating that the 
legate Verus made the adjoining 
road at the expense of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Abila during the reigns of 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus 
(second century). 

Steadily descending past Der 
Kanoun (75 m.) we reach 

’Ain Fijeh (77£ m.), a corruption 
of the Greek word nyyii, a spring. 
The water rushes with force from out 
of some ancient masonry. Above the 
caves whence it rises are the ruins of 
a small temple, and there are the 
remains farther down of what appear 
to have been the walls of some 
vaulted building. A lovely grove 
surrounds the spot, and it has been 
suggested that the ruins may be those 
of a temple to the river god. 

After passing Jedeideh (82 m.l, a 
prettily situated mud village on the 
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banks oi the river, we reach the car¬ 
riage-road at Hameh (84& m.), and 
thence follow it to Doumar (86 m.), 
an uninteresting suburb of the town. 

The line now branches off from the 
road, and we pass through the beauti¬ 
ful gardens for which Damascus is so 
justly celebrated, and in a few minutes 
reach the Damascus Heidan station 
(94 m.). 


BEYROUT TO DAMASCUS. 

By Boad (b). 


Miles H. 51. 

7 Beyrout to Jemhur . 1 15 

54 Budekhan . 1 40 

5” Khan Sofar .10 

6$ Khan Murad ... 55 

5J Shtaura .... 50 

4f Deir Zeinun ... 30 

4| Cistern .... 30 

6f Jedeideh . . .10 

8£ Khan Meitheldn 55 

6 Dimas .... 35 

Hameh .... 45 

6} Damascus ... 50 

70 10 45 


No finer road can be found any¬ 
where than that between Beyrout and 
Damascus. Private carriages—24 
hours’ notice required beforehand— 
can be obtained for the entire journey 
from Beyrout to Baalbek and Damas¬ 
cus, but the charges are very heavy, 
and a clear arrangement should be 
made before starting. Those who 
thus travel may do the journey as 
follows: Leave Beyrout about 6 a.m. ; 
lunch at Shtaura; and reach Baalbek 
in the afternoon. Sleep at Baalbek; 
inspect the ruins next day; and leave 
again for Shtaura about 3 p.m. Dine 
and sleep at Shtaura, and proceed 
leisurely to Damascus on the follow¬ 
ing day. The return journey to Bey¬ 
rout may then be comfortably per¬ 
formed in two days, with a night’s 
rest at Shtaura. 


Just before we commence the steep 
climb up the mountain-side, a road 
branches off to our rt. to Ba’abda, 
Hadeth, and Shuweifat (Bte. 35, c). 
At the junction of the two roads is 
a cemetery with several handsome 
mausoleums and tombs. This is the 
cemetery of Hasmieh, and amongst 
the monuments are those of two noted 
men: (1) Faris Shidiak, who com¬ 
posed the well-known Arabic gram¬ 
mar. He was originally a Maronite, 
but became a Mohamedan; and the 
Sultan ordered him a public funeral 
at his death. His brother became a 
Protestant, and was tortured, in con¬ 
sequence, by the Maronites. (2) 
Franco Pasha, a former governor of 
the Lebanon, well known for his ad¬ 
mirable qualities and wise admini¬ 
stration. The wife and daughter of 
Wasa Pasha, the present governor, 
are also buried here. 

The road now winds, in a zigzag 
fashion, up the lofty mountain-side, 
and magnificent views of Beyrout 
and the neighbourhood are to be 
obtained at every turn. We next 
ascend along the brow of a ridge 
which bounds the wild and romantic 
glen of Humm&na. Our first halt is 
at Jemhilr ; and about f hr. higher 
up a road branches off to our rt. 
to Aley. 

This is a favourite summer resort 
for the inhabitants of Beyrout and of 
Syria generally. 

After passing Bddekhdn, we con¬ 
tinue to wind up the edge of the 
W&dy Hummana to Khan Sofdr, 
where a draught of pure and most 
refreshing water can be obtained. 
Soon after, we see below ns, in the 
deep glen, the village of Humm&na 
itself, where Lamartine spent several 
months. It is embowered in mul¬ 
berry plantations, and a silk factory 
stands on a mountain-terrace not far 
off. We now leave the glen and 
surmount the lofty mountain-pass. 
At its highest point we are upwards 
of 5000 ft. above the level of the sea. 
The scenery is wild and grand in the 
extreme. To our rt. stretches the 
Jebel B&nlk, where is a magnificent 
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grove of cedars containing several 
thousand trees. 

On the 1. of the Damascus road, 
near the summit of the pass, stands 
the conspicuous crest of “ the Church 
Mountain ” (Jebel Keniseh), 6660 ft. 
above the Mediterranean; and far- | 
ther still to the 1. are the heights of 
Sunnin. We now desoend to Khan 
Murdd, and thence to Shtaura, in 
the Beka'a, the grand and fertile plain 
between the ranges of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, known anciently as 
Ccele-Syria (“ hollow Syria ’’). 

Shtaura. i 

A halt of | hr. is made here, to 
enable travellers to lunch in comfort. 

Proceeding upon our way we cross 
the plain. About 1 m. to our rt. we 
pass the village of Kubb Elias, ad¬ 
joining which, on a spur of the 
mountain, is an old castle, built 
by a former Druse prince. We 
cross the Litdny, which rises in the 
Beka’a, not far from Baalbek, and , 
soon afterwards we see on our 1. the 
large village of Dir Elias, situated 
on a mound. Deir Zeiniln is reached 
rapidly, and then, crossing the river 
’Anjar, we reach the foot of Anti- 
Lebanon. The ruins of ancient 
Chalcis (Rte. 29) lie to our 1. at the 
foot of the mountain, and the village 
of 

Uejdel 'Anjar stands picturesquely 
on a tell to our rt. Here are the ruins 
of an old Herodian temple, probably 
erected by Agrippa II., who ruled 
over the province of Chalcis for four 
years. The ruined temple is well 
worth a visit, as some of the stones 
are of colossal size. The building was 
Ionic in character, and appears to be 
of earlier date than the temples of 
Baalbek. Its style is simple, chaste, 
and massive. The view it commands 
is magnificent. 

After changing horses at Cistern, 
we enter the wild, barren, and deso- | 
late range of the Anti-Lebanon, and 
we note the striking contrast which 
it presents to the beautiful and fer- i 
tile Lebanon. Winding up the glen ! 


of Wddy Harir, we cross the small 
plain called Sahel Jedeideh and 
reach the station of that name. 
Between this and Khan MeitheKln 
(Rte. 32, b) we pass through a re¬ 
markably rugged ravine, nearly 3 m. 
long, with a rocky torrent-bed at 
the bottom. This is called Wddy 
cl-Ktirn, or “ the Valley of the 
Horn,” and was formerly notorious 
as a favourite haunt of robbers. 
There is little or nothing to interest 
us, after leaving Khan Meithelfin, till 
we have passed Dlmds, and crossed 
the dreary desert plain named after 
the latter station. At Hameh we 
begin to enjoy the refreshing change 
from desolation to verdure and fer¬ 
tility, and the whole of our last stage 
to Damascus lies through a lovely 
garden of fruit, flowers, and trees, 
watered by the rapid vivifying stream 
of the renowned Barada, the Abana 
of Naaman (2 Kings v. 12). 


ROUTE 37. 

DAMASCUS AND ITS ENVII10NB. 

DAMASCUS.« 

Population, about 180,000, of which 
20,000 are Christians, 8000 Jews, 
and the rest Mohamedans. 

Missions. —The Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christianity amongst the 
Jews, Rev. J. Segall; the British 
Syrian Schools; the Irish Presbyte¬ 
rian Mission; the Edinburgh Medical 
Mission, Dr. Mackinnon ; the French 
S<eurs de la Charity ; the Jesuits; the 
Lazarists; the Franciscans. 

The Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tianity amongst the Jews has one 
boys’ school. The Irish Presbytc- 
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rians have one boys’ and two girls’ 
schools. 

The British Syrian Mission, estab¬ 
lished in 1860, comprises five schools 
with 600 pupils, and a staff of 21 
Eui'opean and native workers, in¬ 
cluding four Bible-women. Visitors 
are cordially invited to inspect these 
schools. 

Institutions. — Leper Hospitals : 
There are two of these institutions, 
one in the Christian quarter, and the 
other outside the city walls, on the 
site of what is traditionally pointed 
out (probably without a shadow of 
reason) as the House of Naaman the 
Syrian (2 Kings v.) 

Damascus is the political capital 
bf Eastern Syria, under the command 
of a W&li, or governor-general. Until 
comparatively lately the district go¬ 
verned by the Wali (called Wildyeh) 
embraced the whole of Syria as far 
north as Aleppo; but the country is 
now divided into three wil&yets—viz. 
Beyront, Damascus, and Jerusalem. 
Damascus is the headquarters of the 
Army of Syria, and the commander- 
in-chief is called SerasJcier. It is 
part of his duty to superintend the 
arrangements for the annual pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca, and he must either 
accompany the expedition himself, 
or send a deputy to represent him. 
Hence he is styled Emir el-Haj —i.e. 
" Prince of the Pilgrimage.” 

The military Serai, or official 
arracks, is very extensive; and seve¬ 
ral other of the government build¬ 
ings in Damascus are large and 
imposing. There are many trade- 
guilds in the city; and the visitor 
will at once remark the Oriental fea¬ 
ture of grouping together the same 
trades in one bazaar (see below). The 
city is divided into three quarters— 
viz. Moslem, Christian, and Jew, of 
which the Moslem quarter is natu¬ 
rally by far the most extensive. The 
Christian quarterlies on the north side 
of the eastern end of the Deri- el- 
Mustaktm, or “ Street which is called 
Straight ” (Acts ix. 11); and the 
Jewish quarter is on the southern 


side of the same. The rest of the 
city is Moslem. 

The Straight Street is still a great 
feature in Damascus, extending as it 
does in a direct line from E. to W. 
almost the entire length of the city. 
In the Jewish quarter are the Arme¬ 
nian Convent, the Greek Catholic 
Church, and the Syrian Church; 
whilst in the Christian quarter stand 
the British Syrian Schools, the Mis¬ 
sion Home of the Society for the Con¬ 
version of the Jews, the Lazarist 
and Latin Convents, the Greek 
Church, and the so-called House of 
Ananias, which is merely an old 
cave, fitted up like a chapel. It is 
needless to say that there is abso¬ 
lutely no foundation for the tradition 
of this site. 

The Christian and Jewish quarters 
are very dirty, the latter being espe¬ 
cially offensive; and in this respect 
they present a very unfavourable con¬ 
trast to the Moslem portions of the 
city, which are, for the most part, 
clean and orderly. The dogs of Da¬ 
mascus, like those of other Oriental 
towns, though outcast and unowned, 
are exceedingly useful in discharging 
the functions of scavengers for the 
city. 

Most of the Streets of Damascus 
are narrow, dark, and very pictur¬ 
esque. The best streets are those in 
which are situated the Serai and the 
British Consulate; and the covered 
way of the Straight Street is also 
very fair. The roadways also are 
| much better than they used to be, 
and carriages can now drive in many 
directions without any great discom¬ 
fort. There is, however, plenty of 
room for improvement; and much 
requires to be done before the streets 
of Damascus can vie with those of 
Beyrout. 

The Bazaars are a perfect laby¬ 
rinth, or network, of lanes and alleys, 
connected by dark passages, so nar- 
row at times that two people can 
with difficulty pass one another. 
Every street and bazaar has its foun¬ 
tains, more or less dirty or pure, 
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The houses are most irregular, and 
from the outside present a very mean 
appearance. Once past the narrow 
entrance, however, one generally 
finds oneself in an inner court, paved 
with marble, adorned with fountains, 
flower and fruit trees, and present¬ 
ing to almost every sense a fascin¬ 
ating allurement of Oriental delight. 
There is, in many of the private 
houses of the Damascenes, a wealth 
of ornament and beauty- gold and 
silver, sandal-wood and ebony, 
mother-of-pearl and mosaic—of which 
the casual passer-by in the streets 
has little or no conception. The 
houses which will most repay a visit 
are, perhaps, those of Assad Pasha, 
not far from the Oreat Mosque, of 
Shammai and of Yusef Amber, in the 
Jewish quarter. One of the most 
striking features in Damascus is the 
variety of Oriental and picturesque 
costumes and types which crowd the 
streets and bazaars. “ The strings 
of laden camels, the delid, or drome¬ 
dary, with gaudy trappings, the Cir¬ 
cassian and Anatolian, the wild 
Bedouin sheikh, the fat, oily, cun¬ 
ning, money-making Jew, the warlike- 
looking Druse, the rough Kurd, the 
sleek, fawning, frightened Christian, 
the grave, sinister Moslem, the self- 
possessed Persian, the waddling 
Turk, the quiet, deep-looking Afghan, 
the dark and trusty Algerine. Every 
costume of Asia, every sect of reli¬ 
gion, all talking different tongues, 
all bringing their wares to sell or 
coming to buy; every tongue, every 
race, jostling one another, and strug¬ 
gling through the strings of mules, 
camels, donkeys, and thoroughbred 
mares ” ( Inner Life of Syria, vol. i. 
chap, v.), invest Damascus with an 
interest and charm scarcely to be 
surpassed throughout the East. And 
amidst all, with the exception of the 
tourist himself, scarcely one single 
European, of any country, to be 
seen 1 

A guide-book is hardly needed for 
wandering through the bazaars, as 
the visitor will prefer to give himself 
up to the unrestrained enjoyment of 


the novel scene, and will drift along, 
in the current of humanity, from one 
busy scene to another. But we may 
briefly enumerate the principal ba¬ 
zaars, commencing with the Saddle 
Market, which branches off to the 1. 
from the main street, just opposite 
the Military Serai. In this main 
street, the Coppersmiths and Sword- 
makers ply their craft; and a little 
above the serai on the rt. hand side 
is the Old-Clothes Bazaar, which is 
worthy of a short visit, from the 
quaintly original mode of auction 
which is briskly carried on here. 
Opposite this is the entrance to the 
Greek Bazaar, where many Oriental 
wares of the best kind may be pur¬ 
chased. Besides these are the book¬ 
sellers’, mercers’, tailors’, shoe¬ 
makers’, and silversmiths’ bazaars, the 
tobacco, Bpice, and pipe markets, and 
many others, in which may be pur¬ 
chased an infinite variety of articles - 
Indian muslins, Manchester prints, 
Persian carpets, Lyons silks, Bir¬ 
mingham guns, Sheffield knives, 
Damascus swords, Cashmere shawls, 
Turkish sweetmeats, Mocha coffee, 
Lebanon kerchiefs, and what not 
besides. 

The Citadel, which stands at the 
back of the bazaars, is a large quad¬ 
rangular building, 280 yds. long and 
200 yds. broad, encompassed by a 
deep moat, which can be filled from 
the river. The foundations are at 
leaBt as old as the Boman period; 
but the main portion of the fortress 
was constructed by the Sultan cl- 
Melek el-Ashraf in 1219. The ex¬ 
terior walls are in good repair, and 
at the corners are twelve projecting 
towers, the upper storeys of which 
are overhanging. The entrance is on 
the W. side, and in the gateway are 
four columns which are of ancient 
date. The interior of the castle is at 
present roofless, and is little more 
than a mere shell. A fine view can 
be obtained from the ramparts, but 
the interior can only be visited by a 
special order from the seraskier, or 
commander-in-chief. 
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The Great Mosque is now in course 
of rebuilding after the disastrous 
fire of 1893, when it was seriously 
damaged and much that was of arch¬ 
eological and historical interest was 
entirely destroyed. Notwithstanding 
its sadly mutilated condition the old 
remaining portions of the Mosque are 
still very beautiful and well worth a 
careful visit. 

Its history briefly is as follows: 
The oldest or Pagan parts of it date 
probably from a period of about a 
century before our era, and may pos¬ 
sibly be ascribed to Antiochus Cyzi- 
oenus, who, in 114 b.c., divided the 
kingdom of Syria with his brother 
Antiochus Grypus and selected Da¬ 
mascus as his capital. In 65 B.c. the 
Boman rule came in, but it was not 
before the time of Trajan (a.d. 98-118) 
that the Bomans made Damascus a 
provincial city, and Apollodorus the 
great architect probably erected the 
famous archway of Bab el-Berid (E). 
To the Antonines (a.d. 138-80) we 
are indebted for the beautiful Syrian 
temples of Baalbek, Palmyra, Gerasa, 
&c., and in all probability they built 
the temple at Damascus, of which 
the entrance front with its great door¬ 
way forms a portion of the S. wall of 
the Mosque itself. Some years after 
tlie accession of Constantine, and 
when Christianity became in a.d. 323 
the established religion, Damascus 
was constituted an episcopal centre 
with fifteen dioceses. The temple is 
said to have been converted into a 
church and dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist by Theodosius in a.d. 379. 
In a.d. 634, when the city was taken 
by the Moslems, the building was 
sufficiently large to be divided into 
two, the Moslems taking the eastern 
half and the Christians only retain¬ 
ing the western, both entering, how¬ 
ever, by the same doorway (E). In 
a.d. 705 the Khalif el-Walid seized 
the whole church, pulled it down, 
and erected a mosque upon the site, 
retaining, however, portions of the 
outer waiU. He also built a great 
court on the N. side enclosed by lofty 
arcades, and the north minaret called 


the M&dinet el-Arus (G). In a.d. 1069 
a fire destroyed portions of it, but 
it was subsequently restored. In 
a.d. 1400 Tamerlane set it on fire 
and it was again restored, and in the 
following centuries various alterations 
were made which can still be traced- 
No further work of any importance 
took place in it until the disastrous 
fire of 1893 necessitated a third 
restoration. 

The plan of the Mosque itself is 
quite simple. It runs nearly due E. 
and W., and is built in between two 
substructures which carry the min¬ 
arets at the S.E. and S.W. corners 
respectively (C and A). It measures 
internally about 455 ft. by 123 ft. 
Exactly in the centre is an immense 
transept running N. and S., with a 
dome over the crossing; this was 
so badly injured by the fire that it 
has been taken down. Many of the 
windows known as “karamiyas” or 
“ shemsiyas,” which were composed 
of stucco in pierced arabesque de¬ 
signs filled in with coloured glass, 
were destroyed at the same time. 
On the E. and W. sides of the great 
transept were three aisles of equal 
width and 185 ft. long. These were 
divided by an arcade of eleven bays, 
carried on columns taken from some 
more ancient edifice, raised on 
pedestals and surmounted by ancient 
Corinthian capitals and by dosserets. 

An arcade originally ran round 
three sides of the grea? courtyard; 
the portion on the S.W. was the 
only one left standing after the fire. 

This Courtyard is of the same 
length as the Mosque—190 ft. deep 
from the transept wall to the rear 
wall of the arcade at the east end, 
and 180 ft. at the west end. At the 
west end of the court (H) is the 
Kubbet el-Kuttnb or Dome of the 
Treasury, a structure built upon 
eight columns which are partially 
buried, as the present pavement is 
raised some 3 ft. 6 in. above the old 
Boman platform. Both columns and 
architecture belong to the Boman 
period, so that it is possible we have 
x 4 
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here the enclosure of a sacred well 
within the Boman peribolos which 
the Moslems have utilised to carry 
a chamber. Ali of Herat (a.d. 1173) 
says that in his day it was said to 
be the tomb of Ayishah, the Prophet’s 
favourite wife; modern tradition has 
it that the Kubbet is never opened as 
it contains most precious manuscripts. 
In the centre of the Court (I) is the 
Kubbet el - Othman or Kubbet en- 
Naufara, i.e. the Dome of the Foun¬ 
tain , which is an exquisite piece of 
workmanship. Here the Moslems 
perform their ablutions before going 
into the Mosque to pray. At the E. 
end (J) is the Kubbet as-Saad or 
Dome of the Hours, said to be used 
for astronomical purposes. 

Between the third and fourth 
columns of the S. aisle to the E. of 
the great dome is a gilded wooden 
dome-covered erection said to be the 
Tomb of “ John the son of Zacharias ” 
(D). It has been rebuilt at least 
three times. 

The floor of the Mosque was laid 
down in marble-like limestone, known 
as “ Syrian marble,” and is covered 
with beautiful Eastern rugs of great 
value. Even now the visitor will 
come across patches of beautiful 
tesselated pavement, giving a faint 
idea of the richness of the old work. 
Still clinging to the walls may also 
be seen fragments of ancient mosaic 
work, and the faded gilding on the 
Corinthian capitals still testifies to 
the former magnificence of the 
Mosque. 

Mukaddasi, writing in a.d. 985, says 
Unit it was “ the fairest of any that 
the Moslems now hold, and nowhere 
is there collected greater magnifi¬ 
cence. The inner walls of the 
Mosque for twice the height of a 
man are faced with variegated mar¬ 
bles; and above this, even to the 
very ceiling, are mosaics of various 
colours and in gold. And rare are 
the trees and few are the well-known 
towns that will not be found figured 
on these walls. It is said that the 
Khalif el-Wnlid brought skilled work¬ 
men from Persia, India. Western 


Africa and Byzantium, spending 
thereon the whole revenue of Syria 
for seven years, as well as eighteen 
shiploads of gold and silver, which 
came from Cyprus.” 

One hundred and eighty-six feet to 
the W. of the triple archway known 
as the Bab el-Berid (E) are the re¬ 
mains of an immense gateway which 
is now known to have been the inner 
front of the propylon of the peri¬ 
bolos, or enclosure of the ancient 
temple. The purity of the carving in 
the Corinthian capitals, on the archi¬ 
trave and in the frieze, would suggest 
the possibility of its being the work 
of Apollodorus, were it not for the 
arch which spans the central opening, 
which is of peculiar construction, the 
earliest example of which, hitherto 
known, being at Spalato, and dating 
from a.d. 284. Theodosius, when he 
converted the temple into a Christian 
church, carved on the central fascia 
of this doorway the famous Greek 
inscription: “ Thy kingdom, 0 Christ, 
is an everlasting kingdom, and Thy 
dominion endureth throughout all 
generations.” Notwithstanding that 
the building has been a Moha- 
medan building for twelve centuries, 
this inscription still exists. It can 
be seen on payment of half a midjidie, 
from the roof of the silversmith’s 
bazaar. 

The Mosque has three minarets. 
M&dinet el-Ar&s (G) (“the Minaret 
of the Bride ”) stands near the centre 
of the northern side of the court. It is 
the most ancient, having been erected 
by the Khalif el-Walid. Mddinet Isa 
(C) (“ the Minaret of Jesus ”) is at the 
south-eastern angle. It is 250 ft. 
high. A Moslem tradition affirms 
that Jesus, when He comes to judge 
the world, will first descend on this 
minaret; and then, entering the 
Mosque, will call before him men of 
every sect. Mddinet el-Ghurbiyeh (A) 
(“ the Western Minaret ”) is the most 
beautiful. An older one occupied its 
place, but was burned in a.h. 803. 

There is a beautiful view from the 
top of this minaret. 

We here realise what a curious city 
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it is—in shape resembling a frying- 
pan, a spoon, or a hand-mirror, the 
handle being formed by a long, 
straight street which stretches far 
away to the S. This is the suburb of 
Meiddn (see below). The roofs of 
the covered streets and bazaar's, with 
the numerous dome-shaped skylights, 
add to the quaintness of the scene; 
whilst on all sides the city is enclosed 
by a verdant frame of trees and cul¬ 
ture. The wholeis hemmed in on three 
sides by hills and mountain-ranges, 
and hundreds of villages are dotted 
on the plain. Most conspicuous of 
these is the long straggling suburb of 
Salahiyeh, which clings to the base 
of Jebel Kasiun , on the N. 

To the rt. of this comes Jebel 
Kalamiln, and the prominent peak 
of Theniyeh Abu ’Aid (see Bte. 45) 
is seen still farther to the E. The 
Antilebanon hems in the scene to 
the W. and N.W., and away in 
the distance, S.W., is the sum¬ 
mit of the noble Herman. South¬ 
wards rise the frowning crags of the 
Black Hills (Jebel el-Aswad), and 
the dark mountains of the Hauriin 
lie beyond. Immediately beneath us 
can be traced from E. to W. the long 
line of the “ Street called Straight,” 
and Abana with its rushing waters 
gleams and sparkles at intervals 
amongst the houses. The citadel, 
the serai, the plain red Greek church, 
the Tomb of Saladin, and many 
a picturesque minaret and cupola, 
chum our attention and interest. It 
is well to study Damascus from our 
post of observation, with the help of 
a good plan of the city and district. 

Descending into the court, we may 
leave the precincts of the Mosque by 
the Bdb el-Jeir&n (F) at the S.E. end. 
Jeirun and Berid (see above) are 
held by Arab writers to have been 
the sons of Ad, the son of Uz, who 
was himself the grandson of Shem 
(see Gen. x. 22, 23). Their father 
is said to have erected two castles 
for his sons in the neighbourhood of 
the present gates, which bear, in 
consequence, their names. Hear 
Bab el-Jeirfin is a shrine, wherein is 


deposited an urn, said to contain the 
ashes of Hassan and Houssein, the 
two sons of Ali and Fatima, the 
daughter of Mohamed. The sacred 
chamber also contains a fine carpet, 
a copy of the] Koran in a chest, a 
number of ostrich-eggs, and a print 
of the Ka'aba at Mecca. Outside the 
shrine is a marble column with a 
! Greek inscription, and close by are 
the gates of Bftb el-Jeiriin, made of 
brass, 60 ft. high and a foot thick. 
On the gateB is a square brass plate 
with an Arabic inscription, which is 
supposed by the Moslems to heal 
fever-stricken patients who kiss it. 
Hence the bright polish upon it. 
These gates open upon the Silver¬ 
smiths’ Bazaar. 

A general idea of the appearance 
of the Mosque and its surroundings 
as they were before the fire, may be 
gathered from Porter's description : 

“ The style and workmanship of 
three distinct periods are distinguish¬ 
able in this mosque. We have the 
massive fragments of the arches on 
the E. and W., the section of the 
wall at the south-western angle, and 
the beautiful gate on the southern 
sides, as types of Grecian or Homan 
architecture. We have next portions 
of exterior walls, round-topped win- 
; dows, and the Greek inscription, as 
remnants of Christian art. And we 
have, lastly, the Moslem dome, mina¬ 
rets, arcades, tesselated pavement, 
and marble fountains.” 

The Tomb of Saladin. —The body 
of the great Saracen was first buried 
within the castle, but it was after¬ 
wards removed to the spot now 
marked by a fine mausoleum. It is 
to the north of the great mosque and 
next to the Omariyeh. It is remark¬ 
able for some fine faience work. 

Not far from this tomb is the 
Medresa of Melik-ez-Zahir Beibars, 
of fine red sandstone. There are 
good mosaic pictures on the interior 
walls, and the body of the famous 
Beibars is in one of the catafalques. 

There are several other interesting 
Mosques in Damascus besides the 
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one we have above described ; the 
principal are as follows: es-Sindnteh, 
which has a celebrated minaret, of 
blue and green colour, with a beauti¬ 
ful lace-work gallery around it; el- 
Derwishieh, a handsome building 
about 200 years old ; el-Khanatln, of 
red and white, which stands near the 
last-named ; es-Sabunieh , black and 
white, and adorned with elegant 
arabesques. The Tekkieh, to the rt. 
of the meadow through which the 
Barada flows, just before passing 
the terminus of the diligence-road, is 
not so much a mosque as a lodging- 
house for the accommodation of 
derwishes and pilgrims. It was 
built by the Sultan Selim in 1516, 
and is a large square building, 
with a spacious courtyard planted 
with walnut and other trees, and en¬ 
closed by a colonnade. 

The minor mosques are devoid of 
any special interest; nor is there 
any other building in Damascus, 
beyond those already described, 
which need claim the traveller’s 
attention. An exception may be 
made in favour of the Khan Assad 
Pasha, which is certainly deserving 
of a visit. 

History of Damascus.—It is often 
said that Damascus is “ the oldest 
city in the world.” Without com¬ 
mitting ourselves to any such state¬ 
ment as that, we may say that its 
history reaches back into the misty 
regions of antiquity; and it was 
already a noted place in the time 
of Abraham ( Qen. xiv. 15, xv. 2). 
David conquered the city and placed 
a garrison there; but it again fell 
out of the hands of Israel during the 
reign of Solomon (see 2 Sam. viii. 
5, 6; 1 Kings xi. 24, 25). Under the 
dynasty of the Hadacts, Damascus 
became the capital of the kingdom 
of Syria, which was a constant rival 
and enemy of that of Israel. The 
most interesting episode of this 
period, so far as concerned Damascus 
itself, was that connected with 
Naaman the Syrian (1 Kings xx., 
xxii., 2 Kings v., vi.) The murder 


of Benhadad by Hazael brought on a 
new dynasty, and the new monarch 
raised the city and kingdom to a 
higher pitch of prosperity than had 
before been attained. This did not, 
however, last long, for Tiglath-pileser, 
king of Assyria, took the city in 
732 b.c., and from this period its in¬ 
dependence was lost. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, its commercial prosperity 
continued, owing to its unique posi¬ 
tion and wonderful natural advan¬ 
tages. (Bor Biblical references to 
Damascus during the Old Testament 
period, read 2 Kings viii. 7-15, 28, 
29 ; x. 32, 33 ; xii. 17, 18 ; xiii. 3-7, 
17-19, 22-25 ; xiv. 28; xvi. 5-12; 
2 Chron. xxiv. 23; xxviii. 5; Song 
of Sol. vii. 4; Isa. xvii.; Jer. xlix. 
23-27; Ezek.sxv ii. 18, xlvii. 16-18, 
xlviii. 1; Amos i. 3-5.) 

In b.c. 333 Damascus fell into the 
hands of Alexander the Great, and 
afterwards it became the possession 
of the Ptolemies. About a century 
before the Christian era, Antiochus 
Cyzicenus took the half of the king¬ 
dom of the Seleucidte (his brother 
Grypus having the other half), and 
fixed his residence at Damascus. 
In b.c. 88 Demetrius Eucfflurus, 
king of Damascus, defeated Alexan¬ 
der Jannseus at Shechem. In b.c. 84 
Aretas, king of Arabia, took posses¬ 
sion of the city ; but in b.c. 64 it sub¬ 
mitted to the Romans under Pompey. 
The pro-consul occasionally resided 
here, though Antioch had become the 
capital of Syria (Jos. Ant. xiv. 9, 2 ; 
4, 5). 

On the death of Philip, tetrarch 
of Itursea and Trachonitis (St. Luke 
iii. 1), those States were annexed 
to the Roman province of Syria, 
which bordered on the dominions 
of Aretas, father-in-law to Herod 
Agrippa. The latter, having di¬ 
vorced his wife in consequence o 
his guilty passion for Herodias, in¬ 
curred the enmity of Aretas, who, 
marching across Gaulanitis, seized 
Damascus, just about the time of the 
death of Tiberius, in a.d. 37; and it 
was during the time when “the 
governor, under Aretas the king, 
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kept the city of the Damascenes with cent in the capital of Syria, which 
a garrison,” that St. Paul was let was taken possession of by the illus- 
down by a basket through a window trious Nftr Eddin in 1163. Under 
in the wall (2 Cor. xi. 32, 33) some this ruler, and his still more dis¬ 
tune after his conversion (Acts ix. tinguished successor, Saleh Eddin 
1-25). During the reign of Trajan, (commonly known as Saladin), the 
Damascus became a Roman pro- city enjoyed a brilliant history, 
vincial city. At the council of Nice ' In 1260 it was captured by the Mon- 
(325) the metropolitan of Damascus gols, but soon afterwards they were 
was present, with seven of his suf- compelled to retire before the noted 
fragans. Bibars. During the last year of 

In 634 Damascus fell into the the fourteenth century, Tamerlane — 
hands of the Moslems; and in 661 whom Arab writers have styled el- 
Moawyah.the first khalif of the Omei- Wahsh (‘‘the Wild Beast”)— laid siege 
yades, made Damascus the capital to Damasous, and perpetrated many 
of the Mohamedan empire. Under outrageous barbarities after he had 
this warlike dynasty, Europe, Africa, taken possession of the city. Never 
and Asia, from the Atlantic to the had Damascus during its long his- 
Himalayas, fell under the dominion tory so fearfully experienced the 
of the Moslem sway, and Damascus horrors of conquest. Its wealth was 
thus became the centre of one of dissipated in a day. Its stores of 
the most extensive and remarkable antiquities and costly fabrics were 
empires of history. The Omeiyades seized by those who had not the 
adorned the city with many splendid taste to appreciate their beauty, or 
buildings, chief among which was the sense to estimate their worth, 
the Grand Mosque (see above); but, Its palaces were pillaged, and left 
in erecting their palaces, they un- in ashes. Its libraries, filled with 
fortunately made use of materials valuable Arabic literature and with 
from structures of a purer taste, writings of the fathers of the Eastern 
Roman colonnades and porticoes Churoh, were ruthlessly destroyed, 
were destroyed and mutilated; and Its noted armourers were carried 
only a few scattered and isolated away to Samarcand and Khorassan, 
fragments remain to mark the spot of which have, ever since that time, sup- 
many a beautiful building. planted Damascus in the art of 

But the Omeiyades, like all Mos- making “ blades.” A century later 
lem dynasties, were unable to main- the city fell into the hands of the 
tain in the time of peace the results Turks, who have remained its mas- 
which had been achieved by their ters to the present day. 
military prowess. Profligacy and In 1860 occurred the terrible mas- 
licentiousness produced moral and sacre, the effects of which have not 
physical degeneracy, and by degrees even yet died out entirely in Damas- 
their superiority faded away, and cus. Itissaidthatover5000Christians 
Damascus became lost to their sway, were murdered in cold blood during 
During a stormy period of four cen- the three days of the 9th, 10th, and 
turies the city passed successively 11th of July; and many thousands 
into the possession of the Tulunides more, who escaped the sword, perished 
and Fatimites of Egypt, who were in afterwards from the effects of fright, 
their turn superseded by the Seljuks, famine, or privation. Their houses 
a nomadic Turkish race. The were burned; their property swept 
Crusaders, under Baldwin, Conrad, away; the survivors were driven 
and Louis VII., made an attack upon > forth homeless, penniless, naked, and 
Damascus in 1126, but the record of wounded. The women and girls 
the unsuccessful campaign reflects were subjected to untold outrages, 
little credit upon the Christian arms, and many of them were consigned 
The Cross never replaced the Cres- to the worst form of slavery. The 
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massacre was perpetrated by the 
Moslems, and was a direct conse¬ 
quence of the great and bloody out¬ 
break, which occurred in that year, 
between the Druses and Maronites 
of the Lebanon district. Since that 
time, thanks to the energetic inter¬ 
vention of the European Powers, a 
quieter state of affairs has prevailed; 
but the feudal enmity between the 
Moslems and Christians of Damascus 
is in reality as deep and heartfelt as 
ever, and upon the slightest provoca¬ 
tion another outbreak, as disastrous 
and fatal as the former, might oocur 
at any moment. 

Walks, Bides, and Drives about 
Damascus, 

Damascus, called by the native 
Syrians esh-Shdm, stands on the 
margin of the desert of Syria, in the 
midst of a beautiful and flourishing 
oasis, more than 18 m. from E. to 
W., and 16 m. from Dflma in the N. 
to Kisweh in the S. As in the days 
of Naaman, the “ Abana and Phar- 
par ” (Barada and ’Awaj) are still 
emphatically the great “rivers of 
Damascus.” To them she owes her 
life, beauty, and fertility; and when 
they lose themselves in the “ Meadow 
Lakes ” all signs of verdure cease. 
Few cities of Syria have more remains 
of ancient grandeur than Damascus, 
but they are so encompassed by 
modern bazaars and mansions, that 
it is difficult to discover the hidden 
fragments of antiquity. It requires 
time and trouble to explore Damas¬ 
cus properly, and the most that the 
ordinary visitor can hope to do is to 
carry away with him a general idea 
of this wonderful “Pearl of the East.” 
In order to assist him in gaining a 
little further insight into the city 
and environs of Damascus than has 
been afforded by the preceding pages, 
we will sketch out a few enjoyable 
excursions 


a. Walk round the Walls. 

Commencing atthe Bdbesh-Sherki 
(East Gate) at the end of Straight 
Street, we see the remains of a Roman 
portal, consisting of a central and 
two side arches. The former is 20 ft. 
6 in. wide by 38 ft. high, and the latter 
are half these dimensions. The 
central arch is broken at the top, 
and, with the S. side arch, has been 
walled up for more than 800 years. 
The N. side arch now forms the city 
gate. Above the gate is a minaret, 
from which an interesting view of 
the city is obtained. In the Roman 
age, and down to the time of the 
Moslem conquest, a noble street ex¬ 
tended in a straight line from this 
gate W. through the city. It was 
divided by Corinthian colonnades 
into three avenues, as in the great 
street at Palmyra; and traces of 
these colonnades are still to be seen 
by those who have the patience to 
explore them. 

Outside the E. gate is a large 
mound of rubbish, which has gradu¬ 
ally been accumulating for many 
centuries. The view from the top 
is almost equal to that from the 
minaret of the gate. Furnaces for 
the manufacture of ancient Dama¬ 
scene pottery once existed on this site, 
and it is said that the tiled-work for 
the beautiful dome of the Mosque of 
Omar at Jerusalem was made here. 

We now turn S., and soon reach 
an angle of the wall where are the 
foundations of an old tower of 
anciently bevelled stones. The city 
walls exhibit specimens of the 
masonry of almost every age. The 
foundations are principally Roman— 
in parts far older still—but the 
superstructures are, for the most 
part, Turkish. About J m. from the 
angle we reach a projecting tower of 
early Saracenic masonry, and beside 
it a walled-up gate, called Bab Kisdn. 
Although the wall is distinctly Tur¬ 
kish, the sagacious dragoman persists 
in pointing out to the confiding 
visitor the exact place where St. Paul 
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was let down by a basket (Acts ( most beautiful mosques of the city, 
ix. 25; 2 Cor. xi. 33). Of course ' Adjoining it is the ancient IV, gate 
there is nothing whatever to identify j of the city, corresponding with the 
the scene of that incident. E. gate, at whioh we commenced our 

, In front of the gate, shaded by , promenade, and forming the other 
walnut-trees,isthetombof.St. George, j termination of the 11 Street called 
not the renowned saint of that name, ! .Straight,” It is known by the name 
but a humble porter who, according J of Bab el-Yabyah. Hence we walk 
to tradition, assisted St. Paul to down a tolerably broad and busy 
esoape, and in consequence suffered street, passing the military serai on 
martyrdom! About-i-m. E. of this, our 1. hand, and leavingonour rt. the 
in an open area, stand the Christian crowded lane which loads to BAb el- 
cemeteries,containing, amongst other Hadtd (“the Iron Gate”), dose to 
tombs, a large vault in which were which is the citadel (see above). We 
deposited the remains of those who enter the Saddlers’ Bazaar, beyond 
were massacred in 18G0. In the the end of which we come to one of 
English cemetery are buried Dr. the sights of Damascus, a huge old 
Bromfield and the historian Buokle. Plane-tree, upwards of 40 ft. in cir- 
The Latin monks have, quite un- cumference.thehollowtrunk of which 
warrantably, fixed the scene of Saul’s is used as a room. Following an open 
conversion in this immediate neigh- street eastwards for about 300 yds., 
bourhood. with the walls of the citadel on ourrt., 

Proceeding westwards from Bilb we turn into a narrow dark bazaar, 
Kis&n, we follow the S. boundary of ohiefly occupied by shoemakers. A 
the city, and may observe the foun- large caf5 here is worthy of a visit. Its 
dations of the ancient outer wall terraces and platforms overhang the 
running parallel to the present one, river, and from them is obtained an 
with the moat between, which was 1 excellent view of the ramparts of the 
partially filled up by Ibrahim Pasha. I citadel and the city wall. A few yards 
We pass, at some distanoe to our 1., I from the door of the caf5 is a gate 
the tomb of Skly BilAl, one of the I called BAb el-Faraj, said to have 
earliest converts to Islamism ; and | been opened by Nfir Eddin. 
presently we reach a dilapidated gate, Turning to the 1. along a street in 
and cross the commencement of the which the upper storeys of the houses 
long suburb of MeidAn by a broad : almost touch one another, we pass the 
street, the city wall being hidden j BAb cl-Faradts (“ the Gate of Para- 
from our view. On our rt. a narrow j dise ”), close to which is another 
covered lane turns off to BAb es- \ gate, BAb cl-'Amdra, of Saracenic 
Saghtr (“the Small Gate ”), a Roman | architecture, in the outer wall. We 
portal, patched up by the Saracens. ' next come to BAb es-SalAm (“ the 
A broader street to the 1. leads to J Gate of Peace”), so called because 
the cemetery of B&b es-Saghir, where no fighting took place at its portals 
lie Borne of the greatest warriors and ' during the Moslem investment of the 
statesmen of Moslem history. Here city. Passing the Barada on our 1., 
rests Moawyah, the founder of | we once more gain an unimpeded 
the Omeiyades dynasty ; also three j view of the old city walls, and our 
of Mohamed’s wives, and Fatima, path leads along by gardens and 
wife of Ali and daughter of the Pro- j orchards, which are the favourite 
phet, from whom sprang the khalifs resort of the citizens on spring and 
of the Fatimite dynasty. Here also j summer evenings. We cross the 
is buried Ibn ’Asaker, the greatest j road to Palmyra at BAb Tilma, or 
historian of Damascus. I “ Thomas’s Gate,” which is said to 

We now pass up a wide street, have been named after a famous 
spanned by arches, to the Janri’a cs- Christian warrior who fought with 
SinAnieh (see above), one of the great bravery against the Moslems. 
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Continuing onr walk round the walls, 
we eome to a cluster of white tombs, 
where lie the remains of Sheikh 
Arslan, a poet of the time of Nur 
Eddin. Not far off is a ruin with a 
Cufic inscription, marking the spot 
where KMlid had his headquarters. 
We notice the houses built on the 
walls, and are reminded of Bahab, 
Elisha, and St. Paul (see Josh. ii. 15; i 
2 Kings iv. 10; Acts ix. 25 ; 2 Cor. 
xi. 33). I 

Just before reaching the eastern 
gate, by which we set out, we pass j 
on our 1. the Lepers’ Hospital, on I 
the fictitious site of Naaman’s house. | 

b. Walk or Drive to Salahiyeh and 

Jebel Kasiun. 

This little excursion, which need 
not occupy more than an hour, 
should be made by every visitor to 
Damascus, for the sake of the glorious 
views of the city and its surround¬ 
ings which can be obtained from the 
hill-slopes above the suburb of Sala- j 
hiyeh. The best time for the visit is , 
towards sunset, when the ruddy lights ' 
and purple shadows make the whole 
scene like a beautiful fairy vision, 
and enable the spectator to realise 
the secret of the charm of Damascus. 
One can wonder no longer, after 
gazing upon the view, that this ever¬ 
lasting city is esteemed by the 
Oriental mind as one of the foremost 
amongst earthly paradises. There is 
nothing of interest in the suburb of 
Salahiyeh itself to detain the visitor 
or attract his attention, and the only 
noteworthy place which is passed on 
the road is the hospital on the 1. 
hand side. 

c. Walk or Bide through Ueidan to 

the “Gates of God.” 

Proceeding from the hotel to the 
mosque of cs-Sindnieh (see above), 
we turn down to the rt. towards 
the Meidftn. The street is at first 
winding; but it is wide, and several 
ruinous mosques of elegant archi¬ 
tecture give it more variety than is 


| usual in Damascus thoroughfares. 

: The street at length becomes nearly 
i straight, and is in places more than 
100 ft. wide. Down this the Haj 
proceeds in state every year on the 
15th of Shaicdl. It forms one of the 
great sights of Damascus. The sacred 
Mahniil is earned on the back of a 
dromedary. It is a tent-like canopy 
of green silk, embroidered with gold 
and supported on silver posts. It 
contains the new covering and other 
gifts sent by the Sultan for the 
Ka’aba at Mecca. The Pasha of 
Damascus, as Emir el-Haj (or his 
substitute), follows it, accompanied 
by all the Turkish dignitaries in the 
city, gorgeously dressed, and mounted 
on richly caparisoned horses. The 
'Ulema, in green robes and white 
turbans, are also present. The 
j Pasha’s state palanquin and led 
horses deserve notice. Several small 
; brass field-pieces, a regiment of in¬ 
fantry, some troops of irregular 
' cavalry, and a squadron of Bedouin 
on dromedaries—the wildest-looking 
of all—form the guard of honour. 
Numbers of Hajjis follow, some on 
dromedaries, some in palanquins, and 
a few on horses and mules. Thou¬ 
sands of the inhabitants line the 
streets ; the house-tops, the win¬ 
dows, the walls, and all avail¬ 
able standing or sitting room, are 
crowded with women robed in their 
white i'zars, peeping from behind 
dark veils at the procession. From 
Damascus to Medina is 27 dys. 
march, but 10 or 12 dys. extra are 
j spent en route. Thence to Mecca is 
11 dys. inarch ; from 18 to 20 dys. are 
spent at Mecca and Araf&t. The pil¬ 
grimage occupies about four months. 
| The Haj is yearly decreasing in im : 

: portance and numbers. 

The suburb of Meidan, which owes 
| its shape and existence to the fact 
; that by this road the Haj leaves 
Damascus, is a curious projection 
from the city, extending for 1| m. 
in a southerly direction, like the 
handle of a frying-pan, spoon, or 
mirror (see above). On each side of 
the broad road are shops, dwellings 
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storehouses, and mosques, until the 
whole terminates in the Bawwabeh 
Allah, or “ Gates of God.” In 
Meid&n dwells a strange assortment 
of characters—Arabs from the desert, 
Druses from the Haur&n, mollahs, 
corn-merchants, hangers-on of the 
Haj, and last, but not least, dancing, 
howling, and miracle-working der- 
wishes. The mysteriously weird and 
horrible performances of this last re¬ 
markable caste can be witnessed by 
those whose tastes incline them in 
this direction, and who can manage 
to secure the patronage and interest 
of one of the leading officers in the 
city. An interesting account of the 
repulsive spectacle is to be found in 
Laurence Oliphant’s Land of Gilead, 
chap. xv. 

d. Hide to Jftbar. 

A pleasant ride past the huge old 
plane-tree, and across the road to 
Palmyra, by B&b Tuma (see above), 
may be taken to the village of JCbar, 
a short hour's distance from the 
hotels. This is a Moslem village, 
but contains a large synagogue, which 
has been a place of pilgrimage for the 
Jews of Damascus as far back as 
records go. It is dedicated to Elijah, 
and built over a cave, which tradition 
makes the hiding-place of the prophet 
in times of persecution. On the floor 
of the synagogue is a space railed in, 
where Elijah is said to have anointed 
Hazael (1 Kings xix. 15). But it 
seems at least doubtful whether 
Elijah really visited Damascus at all, 
and his successor Elisha appears to 
have carried out the commission 
which had been entrusted to him (see 
2 Kings viii. 7-15). Be this as it 
may, there is not the slightest ap¬ 
parent reason for connecting Jdbar 
with Hazael’s anointing ; and, as for 
Elijah hiding here and being fed by 
ravens, as the natives would have us 
believe, we know that this, at any 
rate, is absolutely wrong (see Bte. 13). 


e. Bide to the Meadow Lakes. 

Some visitors may desire to see the 
remarkable lakes which form the 
eastern boundary of the oasis of 
Damascus. The way is long and 
somewhat monotonous, but one will 
certainly gain a thorough insight into 
the fertile plain of the Barada. A 
guide is required for the trip, owing 
to the intricate nature of the numer¬ 
ous canals. We follow the N. bank 
of the river the greater part of the 
way, through the districts known as 
the Ghtlta and the Mcrj. About 
9 m. E. of the city lies an artificial 
mound called Tell cs-Salahtyeh, built 
of sun-dried bricks, and rounded at 
the top. The mound itself is Assyrian, 
and a slab of limestone, containing a 
bas-relief of an Assyrian priest, was 
found here by the ltev. J. L. Porter, 
and afterwards taken to the British 
Museum. A couple of hours’ ride 
from Tell es-Salahiyeh will bring us 
to the margin of the principal lake— 
that, namely, into which the river 
Barada flows. It is named Bahrct 
Atebck, from a village which lies on 
its northern shores. The lakes are 
surrounded by thickets of reeds, 
almost entirely hiding the water. 
They have no outlet, but the evapo¬ 
ration is so great that during the 
summer they are mere marshes, with 
here and there a patch of clear water. 
Wild boars and wild fowl find in them 
a congenial home. E. of the lakes 
all is waste and desolate. A group of 
volcanic conical hills, called TelllU 
es-Safa, are seen in the distance. 
About half-way to them are three 
large buildings, which have been de¬ 
serted for centuries. Two were con¬ 
vents, and the third a fortress. They 
are called ed-Diura. About J- hr. 
S. of the mouth of the Barada is a 
village called Harrdn el-'Awamid 
(“ Harran of the Columns ”). It de¬ 
rives its name from three tall Ionic 
pillars, which stand on pedestals C ft. 
high, the whole being constructed of 
basait stone. Hence we may return 
to Damascus in a little less than 
4 hrs. 
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At the X.E. extremity of the plain 
stands the village of Makstira, some¬ 
times called Dumeir, containing an 
ancient temple in a good state of 
preservation. The plan is curious. 
At each end is a pediment supported 
on semi-columns, in the centre of 
which is a large portal with pilasters 
and deep mouldings. A cornice is 
carried round the exterior, and the 
walls are ornamented by pilasters. 
Within is a small vestibule at each : 
end, opening by an arched doorway 1 
into the cell. Here are pilasters 1 
round the walls supporting a, plain 
entablature. A Greek inscription on 
the E. end informs us that the temple 
was erected in the year 557 (a.d. 246), 
during the reign of the two Philips. 

About 2 m. E. of Dumeir are the 
ruins of a small town and fortress. 
Dumeir is the last permanently in¬ 
habited spot between Damascus and 
the Euphrates. Here the Baghdad 
express courier, after nine days’ and 
nine nights’ journey across the desert, 
delivers up his mail. “With the 
coppery sky scorching him by day, 
and the changeless blue above him at 
night, rarely knowing the shelter even 
of an Arab tent, carrying with him 
the dates and rice sufficient to last 
him for his journey, exposed to perils 
from thirst and sandstorms and pre¬ 
datory Arabs, to whom the fleet 
dromedary he rides is a sore tempta¬ 
tion—he is, without doubt, the most 
bizarre and exceptional postman in 
existence ” (L. Oliphant, Land of 
Gilead). 


ROUTE 38. 

TOOK IN THE HAURAN. 


1st Pay. 


Miles. 

a. a. 

7 

Damascus to Nahr el- 



’Awaj—Riv. Pharpar . 

2 0 

15 

Burak —Constantia 

4 10 

6 

Musmieh —Phcena . 

1 40 

28 

2nd Day. 

7 50 

4| 

Sh’aarah.... 

1 15 

18 

Dama .... 

5 0 

6 

'Ahiry .... 

1 40 

28 >' 

3rd Day. 

7 55 


Umm ez-Zeitdn 

1 15 

6 

Hit. 

1 40 

3 

Bathanleh —Batancea 

50 

3? 

Shuka —Sacccea 

1 5 

H 

Shuhba —Philippopolisif!) 

1 30 

22$ 

ith Day. 

6 20 

2 

Murduk —Mardocho 

33 

*1 

Suleim —Ncapolis . 

45 

4 

Kunawdt -- Canatha — 



Kenath 

1 10 

~H 


2 ~30 


5th Day. 


2| 

’Atil .... 

40 

3 

Suweideh— Socida— Dio¬ 


6 

nysius (?) 

50 

’Ary —Ariath . 

1 40 

5i 

Hebran .... 

1 35 

5" 

Kureiyeh 

1 25 

22 


6 10 


(ith Day. 


7 

Ayun .... 

2 0 

2 

Salkhat —Salchah . 

35 

14 

Basrah— Bostra —Bozrah 

4 0 

23 


6 35 


[Syria and Palestine— xii, 91.] 


1th Day. 

15 Taiyibeh. . . . 4 10 

9 Dra’a —Edrei (?)— Adraa 2 30 

24 Flo 
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8th Day. 

Miles. it. m. 


7 

Hezarib . 

. 2 0 

9 

Eahmiskin 

. 2 30 

6 

Edhra’a— Edrei (?). 

. 1 40 

22 


6 10 

U 

8th Day. 
Khubah . 

. 3 5 

6 

Sunamein— ^Ere 

. 1 40 

17 


4 45 

17 

10th Day. 

Hesweh . , 

. 4 45 

8 

Damascus , . 

. 2 15 

25 


7 0 


We have here sketched out a ten 
days’ tour in the Hauran, starting 
from Damascus, and returning 
thither again. But the trip may be 
extended considerably, by making 
ditours to the E.of the Jebel ed-Druse, 
commencing at Hebran and ter¬ 
minating at Salkhat (see below); or 
by lingei ing longer at the principal 
places of interest en route. Again, 
instead of returning to Damascus, 
the traveller may branch off at 
Sunamein or Mezarib, and travel, 
i'id Nawa and Fik, to Umm Keis (see 
ltte. 17), and thence proceed either 
to Tiberias or Jerash. 

The Hauran is one of the most 
interesting sections of Syria. For 
the number, extent, and beauty of 
its ruins it, indeed, surpasses all the 
rest. Those proposing to visit it 
had better consult the Consul at 
Damascus, and follow his advice as 
to escort or guides. Letters of in¬ 
troduction to the principal Druse 
sheikhs would be useful ; and it 
must be borne in mind that they 
form a hereditary nobility, preserving 
with great tenacity all the pride and 
state of their order. They receive 
and entertain travellers with hospi¬ 
tality, and no compensation in money 
should be offered to them. A present, 
however, in the shape of a revolver, 
a rifle, or even cartridges or field- 
glasses, will always ensure a grateful 
acceptance. The servants and re¬ 
tainers of the Druses are not so par- 


in the Hauran: 

ticular, and will take without scruple 
whatever iB offered to them. Tho 
manners, costume, and arms of this 
remarkable people are well worthy 
an attentive study, illustrating as 
they do most forcibly many of the 
features of patriarchal times. 

The Haurta is a large district of 
plain and mountain, bounded on the 
W. by the Haj road, on the N. by the 
W&dy el-Ajam, on the E. and S. by 
the Syrian desert. It is divided into 
three portions—the Lejah, the Nuk- 
rah, and the Jebel ed-Druse. 

The Lejah is a rocky plateau of 
singular wildness, corresponding to 
the Hebrew Argob (see Deut. iii. 4 ; 
1 Kings iv. 13) and the Greek 
Traohonitis (St. Luke iii. 1). It is 
in reality one vast sea of lava, about 
350 sq. m. in extent, and 20 ft. above 
the surrounding plain. Its edges are 
jagged and irregular, and its precipi¬ 
tous smooth sides are, for the most 
part, insurmountable. Paths have 
been excavated in the solid lava, 
leading to the towns in the interior. 
The whole appearance of the black, 
basaltic mass is in the highest de¬ 
gree remarkable, and is probably 
unique. In some cases the lava has 
cracked in cooling, and huge fissures 
appear in the surface of the ground; 
in other parts the plain is like a 
waving prairie ; and in others, again, 
it is covered with curious split hill¬ 
ocks. One can frequently distin¬ 
guish the eddies formed by the lava 
cooling whilst in the very act of 
running. The whole district is full 
of caves, which afford hiding-places 
for outlaws and robbers. Hence one 
should be on one’s careful guard 
whilst traversing this wild and in¬ 
hospitable district. Notwithstanding 
its apparently unsuitable character, 
the Lejah has at one time been 
thickly inhabited. The whole region 
is filled with deserted towns and 
villages, the houses in which are 
many of them perfect. In many 
places there are copious fountains of 
pure, sweet, cool water. 

The Nukrah, or “Plain,” is the 
Haurdn proper, known by the same 
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taaine in Hebrew times (Ezek. xlvii. 
16), and as Auranitis by the Greeks. 
It lies to the S. of the Lejah, and is 
an unbroken plain of the richest soil, 
which produces a prodigious abun¬ 
dance of grain, making this district 
the storehouse of Damascus. A vast 
quantity of wheat is exported from 
the Hauran, several thousands of 
camels arriving weekly at Acre and 
Haifa during the season, laden with 
grain from this district alone. The 
projected railway from these ports to 
Damascus is intended to tap this 
fertile country; and it is estimated 
that the produce of the Hauran will 
provide sufficient freightage of itself 
to ensure a good interest on the out¬ 
laid capital. Like the Lejah, it is 
filled with a vast number of deserted 
towns and villages; those which are 
at present inhabited being occupied 
chiefly by Moslems, though a few 
Christians live among them. 

The Jebel ed-Druse, as the name 
implies, is tenanted almost exclu¬ 
sively by Druses. There are, how¬ 
ever, a few small Bedouin tribes 
who encamp amid the forests and 
act as shepherds for the Druses. The 
district is a mountain to the E. of 
the Hauran, and is called in the Old 
Testament “ the hill of Bashan ” 
{Psa. lxviii. 15). By the Greeks it 
was called Batancca, which is simply 
a Greek rendering of Bashan ; whilst 
the Bomans knew it under the name 
of Mans Alsadamus. The soil of the 
district is fertile, though stony, and 
the scenery in some places is very 
beautiful. As in the Lejah and the 
Nukrah, so in the Jebel ed-Druse, we 
meet with ruined towns in every 
direction. We shall give a fuller 
insight into all three districts of the 
Hauran in the course of our tour, 
and we will not therefore dilate 
further at present on the subject. 

On leaving Damascus, we proceed 
across the plain to Kabr es-Sit, 
distant from the city about 3 m. 
Its name, “ the Lady’s Tomb,” is 
derived from Zeinab, granddaughter 
of Mohamed and wife of Omar, 
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the second khalif. She was buried 
in this village, which had hitherto 
been called Badieh, but changed its 
name in consequence. A mosque 
1 with a white cupola and minaret 
stands over the grave. Another hour 
brings us to the E. base of Jebel el- 
1 Aswad (“ the Black Hills sweeping 
round which we descend to Ncjlia, 

1 situated on the banks of the ’Awaj, 

| or Pharpar. It is the last inhabited 
village in this direction. The vale 
; in which it is situated is called 
Wady el-Ajam, or “ the Persians’ 
Valley,” and is enclosed between the 
ranges of Aswad and Mani’a. Up 
I the valley to the W., the villages of 
Adiliyeh and Hurjilleh are in view. 

Crossing the ’Awaj by a stone 
bridge, we enter a dreary treeless 
desert, surmount a stony spur that 
shoots out to the E. from Jebel 
Mani’a, and traverse a broad belt of 
green meadows. An isolated hill is 
seen on our rt. called Tell Abu 
Shejareh, or “ the Tree Mound," from 
a solitary tree growing upon it. On 
our 1. the plain stretches to the 
horizon in bleak undulations, with a 
rich soil, but uninhabited, save by 
Bedouins. Black masses of ruins 
stand here and there on tells, show¬ 
ing that desolation did not always 
reign here. The Lejah now lies before 
us—a dark expanse of rugged rock, 
studded with stunted trees, and with 
large towns and villages of the same 
black hue. 

Burak—or, as it is sometimes 
called, Brak — is situated just within 
the lava bed, and was once a veiy 
large town, but it is now, and has 
been for centuries, almost deserted. 
This seems the more remarkable, as 
some of the houses are perfect. A 
glance at the architecture explains 
the mystery of their preservation in 
spite of time, neglect, and the deso¬ 
lations of war. The walls are built 
of large squared blocks of basalt; 
the flat roof is composed of long 
slabs of the same material, neatly 
hewn and closely fitted; the doors 
are also stone, from (i in. to a 
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foot in thickness, hung upon pivots 
projecting above and below, and 
working in sockets in the lintel and 
threshold. Such is the style of the 
domestic architecture of Burak, and 
of all the towns and villages in the 
Hauran. Some of the houses are 
larger, some smaller, but the plan 
is the same in all. Thousands of 
them remain uninjured, but tens of 
thousands are heaps of ruins. 

The houses in Burak seem to stand 
on a mound of black earth, but they 
are in reality built on foundations of 
far more ancient dwellings. Burak 
has been identified with Constantin, 
an episcopal city,mentioned by Hiero- 
cles in connection with Phama (see 
below). Its bishop, Solemus, was 
present at the council of Chalcedon, 
151. Crosses and other Christian 
symbols exist on the buildings, 
which remain almost exactly as they 
were when the Moslems swept away 
the inhabitants of this region. To 
the S.E. of the town arc the remains 
of an aqueduct, now neglected and 
ruined, but which once supplied the 
town with water from the M'lUhj 
Liica, a winter stream flowing north¬ 
wards from the Jebel ed-Druse until 
it is lost in the marshy lake called 
Matkh Bur&k. 

[The direct route from Burak to 
Umm ez-Zeitun and Kliuhba (see 
below) lies along the E. side of the Le- 
jali, past Suuai et el-Kcbir, Ldhitcli, 
and numerous other villages. The 
distance between Burak and Umm 
ez-.Zeitfin by this way is 25 m., and 
occupies about 7 hrs., but the road 
is cheerless and tedious, and there 
is nothing of interest on the way.] 

We therefore turn to the 8.W. 
on leaving Burak, and follow the 
Luhf— as the edge of the Lejah is 
called—past the ruins of Umm cs- 
S’add, to 

Musmieh— Phono, —which is situ¬ 
ated just wdthin the Lejah, the ap¬ 
proach to it from the plain being 
through a labyrinth of rocks. The 
road, which has been cut through 
the solid lava.bed, is paved, as also 


in the Hauran: 

is the area in front of the Templet 
which is justly considered one of 
the finest architectural ruins in the 
Hauran. The paved area was once 
surrounded by a colonnade, and the 
approach to the temple is up a flight 
of six steps, which extend across its 
entire front. The portico consists of 
six Doric columns, three of which are 
still standing. The exterior dimen¬ 
sions of the temple are : length, 74 ft. ( 
width, 50 ft.; height, 40 ft. 

The entrance formerly consisted 
of three doorways - a large one in the 
centre, and a smaller one on each 
side. The side doors have, however, 
been built up. On the rt. of the 
main entrance is along inscription of 
forty lines, and another on the lintel. 
That on the rt. has been thus 
translated : “ Julius Saturninus to 
the people of l’lncna, the metropolis 
of Trachon, greeting. If anyone, 
soldier or private person, forcibly 
quarter himself on you, let me know 
it, and you shall have justice done 
to you ; for neither do you owe any 
contribution to strangers, nor, since 
you have a public reception-house, 
can you be compelled to receive 
strangers into your dwellings. This 
my decree is published in a public 
place within your metropolis, that no 
one may plead ignorance.” This is 
one of the most interesting and im¬ 
portant inscriptions in the country, 
as it shows (1) that the Lejah is 
identical with Trachonitis, (2) that 
MuBmieh is the ancient Phtuua, and 
(S) that in the Gra;co-Iioman period 
there existed public reception-houses, 
or hotels, where strangers were enter¬ 
tained. From the inscription on the 
lintel we further learn that the 
temple was erected during the reigns 
of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus and 
Lucius Aurelius Vcrus (i.e. A.n. 
161-169), by a commander of the 
3rd Gallic Legion, then quartered in 
the town. Over the two side doors are 
niches,each with four columns, a shell - 
shaped roof, and a triangular super¬ 
structure. The interior of the temple 
is 46 ft. long by 42 ft. broad, and 
is terminated by a semicircular apse 
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14 ft. 9 in. in diameter, and adorned 
above by a chastely sculptured shell 
roof. The roof, now fallen in, was 
supported by four arches, resting on 
four Corinthian columns of great 
beauty; and along the walls are cor¬ 
responding pilasters. The columns j 
and pilasters are each 30 ft. high. 
Amongst the ruins are houses, public 
buildings, &e., occupying an extent of 
nearly 3 m. in circumference. One 
building in particular deserves at¬ 
tention : it is three storeys high, and 
appears to have formed part of the 
governor’s palace. Several Greek 
inscriptions are found among the 
ruins. Phsena was an episcopal 
city, subject to Bozrah, and was re¬ 
presented in the councils of Chaloe- 
don and Ephesus. It is called Aenos 
in the “ Peutinger Tables,” and is 
stated to be the first station on the 
ltoman road from Damascus to 
Jerusalem vid Philadelphia, being 
27 m. distant from Damascus. The 
remains of the Roman road are 
visible in many places, both in 
the direction of Damascus and of 
Kunawat. It runs through the very 
heart of the Lejah. 

From Musmieh we continue W., 
along the Luhf, to 

Sh’aarah, a small town within the 
rooks, and built on two sides of a 
wady. It contains several large struc¬ 
tures in ruins. Among them is a 
square tower. In the upper town 
is also an old temple, now converted 
into a mosque, which, we learn from 
an inscription over the door, was 
erected by four soldiers during the 
reign of M. Aurelius and L. Verus; 
it is thus coeval with the temple at 
Musmieh. The streets are here and 
there cut through the rock, and the 
tracks of wheels are apparent. The 
houses resemble those at Burftk. 

We now strike S. through the 
Lejah. Near the borders there are 
mounds, and ridges, and fields of 
jagged rocks ; but there are also in¬ 
tervening patches of soil. For some 
3 m. from the plain these features 
continue. On proceeding inwards, I 


however, the surface becomes more 
uneven, the patches of soil less fre¬ 
quent, the rocks higher and more 
rugged, and the road more tortuous 
and difficult. As we approach Dama, 
so rugged is the country, so deep the 
gullies and ravines, that the whole 
forms a wild labyrinth which none 
but the Arabs can penetrate. 

The road from Sh’aarah to Dama 
leads past several deserted villages 
with houses like those at Burak, and 
square towers, which are probably 
aneient tower-tombs similar to those 
at Palmyra (q.v.) Kul'at Semdh 
Kurcim, and another fortress near it, 
called Kustul Kurcim, are passed in 
succession; and at the end of 6 hrs. 
fatiguing ride we arrive in Dama. 

Josephus (Ant. xv. 10, 1) and 
Burckhardt both give very graphic 
descriptions of the nature of the 
remarkable tracts of country through 
which we pass. 

Dama is now the capital of the 
Lejah, as Musmieh was in ancient 
days (see above). There are over 
300 houses, most of them in good 
preservation. They seem to be of 
great antiquity. The Bedouin of the 
Medlej tribe pitch their tents near 
them. Every house has its cistern, 
for there are no fountains or streams ; 
and beside the town are immense 
excavations in the rock, like caves, 
the roofs supported on natural 
columns. These may have been in¬ 
tended for cisterns, though some of 
them seem to have been habitations 
and storehouses. There is only one 
building in Dama of any interest 
from an architectural point of view. 
It is large, substantial, and well-pre¬ 
served, and the gate is ornamented 
with vine-leaves and bunches of 
grapes. 

From D&ma we proceed by Deir 
Dama to ’Ahiry. The scenery is 
wild, and the path as rugged and 
tortuous as ever. The whole route 
from Sh’aArah has been more or less 
insecure ; but here we emerge upon 
comparatively safe and open ground. 

I At ’Ahiry is a fountain, and a few 
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patches of corn are cultivated among , 
the rocks. A number of Druse and 
Christian families occupy the old 
houses and till the ground. i 

Beside ’Ahiry is a high tell called ; 
’Amdrah, with a wely on its summit, j 
From this point we obtain one of the 
most commanding views of the Lejah. 
The whole region is in view; and a 
wilder panorama human eve never 
looked on. 

The Lejah is of an oval shape, 
about 24 m. long by 18 wide. Its 
eastern side is a segment of a circle ; 
having the ruins of Burak on its 
northern extremity, and those of Bu- 
reiky near the southern. The south¬ 
ern border is a waving line, running 
from Bureiky nearly due \V. 7 m. to 
Nejran, and thence sweeping round 
to the N.W. 10 m. more to Edhra’a, 
which stands on the S.W. angle. On 
the south-eastern side, between Tell 
Shihan, which is so conspicuous with 
its white wely to the eastward, and 
Nejriin, whose towers rise up among 
the rocks on the S.W., the border of 
the Lejah is not so clearly defined, as 
the stony ground extends to the base 
of the mountains as far S. as Suleim 
and Suweideh. 

Looking round us from the summit 
of Tell ’Amdrah over this province, 
not less than thirty of the threescore 
cities mentioned in 1 Chron. ii. 23 can 
be counted; their black houses and 
shattered towers rising out of what, 
at a first glance, would seem to be 
an uninhabitable wilderness. The 
Lejah or Argob (Deut. iii. 13,14) was 
apparently the retreat of the Ge- 
shurites (Josh. xiii. 13; 1 Chron. 
ii. 23), and hither fled Absalom after 
the murder of his brother Amnon. 
Absalom’s mother was the daughter 
of the King of Geshur, and the wild 
acts of his life may perhaps be traced 
in some degree to the character 
which he had inherited from his 
mother’s side (see 2 Sam. iii. 3, 
xiii. 37). 

From 'Ahiry we turn to the E., 
and proceed along a slightly better 
track. Our next station is 


11mm ei-Zeitdn (see above). This 
village, “the Mother of OliveF," is 
situated on the E. border of the 
Lejah near Wady Liwa. Greek in¬ 
scriptions are to be seen in abun¬ 
dance, and the names they contain 
are almost all Syriac. One beside 
the gate of a small temple begins 
with ’Aya6ti TixV, “ Good Fortune,” 
the tutelary deity of Bostra, whose 
name is to be found in all parts of 
the Hauriin. 

The N. section of the Jebel ed- 
Druse now lies before us. A long 
acclivity of fine land, sprinkled with 
black rocks and stones, leads up to 
round-topped hills, which form the 
crest of the ridge. Dark villages, 

' looking in the distance like immense 
j castles, are scattered along the accli- 
! vity, and are seen perched on the 
’ mountain-summits in the distance. 

Though the soil is rich, the scenery 
is desolate, owing to the absence of 
trees and the abundance of rough 
black stones. It is all cultivated, 
and these northern slopes are famed 
for producing the finest wheat in 
Syria. 

A direct road leads S. to Shuhba 
past Tell Shihan, 3760 ft. above the 
sea. We send our baggage by this 
road, but we ourselves ascend the 
rising ground to the N.E., and soon 
come to 

Hit, one of the principal villages 
I in the mountain, and the residence 
1 of a powerful Druse sheikh. It 
, once contained at least 10,000 in¬ 
habitants, but now there are only 
a few hundred people there. The 
greater part of the site is covered 
with ruins, and the houses still oc¬ 
cupied are ancient. The stone doors 
and roofs are similar to those at 
Burfik, but some of the former are 
ornamented with panels and mould¬ 
ings. Greek inscriptions are numer¬ 
ous, one recording the dedication 
of a temple to Jupiter, and another 
the erection of a fountain by /Elina 
' Maximus, a governor of the city. 
! Our next destination is 
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Bathanieh — Balanced —which is 
the Greek form of Bashan. This little 
town is situated on the N. slopes of 
the Jebel ed-Druse, and commands 
a wide view over the plain as far as 
the lakes of Damascus and the base 
of Antilebanon. A short distance to 
the N.W. are two conical hills, beside 
which stand the deserted villages of 
Tala and Ta'alla; and beyond them, 
to the rt., rises TellKhaledteh, crowned 
with ruins. Three other uninhabited 
villages lie at a distance in the plain. 
The town appears to have been de¬ 
serted for centuries, yet many of the 
stone houses are still habitable, and 
in some cases are in perfect repair. 
The pavement of the streets is supe¬ 
rior to that of any modern town in 
Syria. One court has massive fold¬ 
ing doors of stone; a square tower, 
40 ft. high, stands beside it. On a 
similar tower, near the S. end of 
the town, is a Greek inscription com¬ 
mencing with the usual form, ’AyaOi) 
T hxv ; near it is a curious building, 
approached from the street by a 
courtyard. In front of one of the 
chambers is a small porch supported 
by two columns,having several crosses 
carved upon them. On the opposite 
side is a large apartment with a stable 
attached to it; the stalls are of stone 
and in perfeot preservation. In the 
interior is a Greek inscription in 
alto rilievo; and there are many 
others in different parts of the town. 
Batamea gave its name to a pro¬ 
vince in the days of Josephus ( Wars 
ii. 6, 3; iii. 3, 5); and at the pre¬ 
sent day the Jebel ed-Druse is called 
Ardh el-Bathanleh, or “ the District 
of Bathanfeh.” 

Shuka —Sacceva— the next village 
which we visit, stands on the side of 
a plateau which crowns the acclivities 
of Hit and Bathanieh, and extends 
eastward 3 or 4 m. The ruins are 
about 2 m. in circuit. Few of the 
buildings, either public or private, 
are in a good state of preservation, 
yet a few hundred Druses and Chris¬ 
tians And homes in the old houses. 
Their habitations are so encompassed 


with heaps of ruins that they look 
like dens or caves. The streets are 
all distinctly marked, though encum¬ 
bered with the debris of fallen houses. 
They are narrow, though straighter 
and more regular than those of the 
towns we have yet visited. There are 
here four square towers, which remind 
one of the belfry of an English parish 
church. 

On the N. side of the town is a 
tomb similar to those at Palmyra. 
It is a square building, 20 ft. on each 
side, and 30 high. The door is on 
the E., and over it is a small window. 
On a tablet above the door is a long 
Greek inscription, in small but well- 
formed characters; and on each side 
of it is another with an inscription 
equally long. From one of these it 
appears that the mausoleum was 
erected by a certain Bassos, for him¬ 
self, his wife, and his children, in 
“ the year of the city (Bostra) 70 ”— 
a.d. 176. Theother important struc¬ 
tures of Shuka are—the ruins of a 
church, 72 ft. long by 52 ft. wide; 
divided into nave and aisles by 
ranges of clumsy piers, supporting 
round arches; the door is in the E. 
end. Also two buildings, apparently 
temples. Of one of them only the 
front wall is standing; but the other, 
close to it, is in tolerable preservation. 
Bound the interior are niches and 
intervening brackets for statues ; and 
the front wall is highly ornamented. 
Near it lies a large stone containing 
a fragment of a Greek inscription, to 
the effect that a “ church was erected 
by Bishop Tiberinos in the year 263 
(A.n. 369), and dedicated to the saints 
, and martyrs George and Sergius.” 

: Another inscription on a stone in the 
wall of an adjoining house records 
the dedication of a church to St. 
Theodoras, in the year 310 (a.p. 
416). 

Ptolemy mentions Saccsea as a 
city of Batancea, near Mons Alsada- 
mus; and there cannot be a doubt 
that this is the city. 

Like many of the uninhabited 
towns in Jebel ed-Druse, Shuka does 
not contain a trace of Mohamedan 
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possession; and it was, in all prob¬ 
ability, deserted soon after the con¬ 
quest. Several deserted and half- 
deserted towns are in view: Juneineh, 
on the eastern border of the plateau, 
3 m. distant; cl-Ma'az, on the top 
of a tell about as far beyond it; and 
others to the S. and S.W. 

Our course now lies S.W.; on the 
1, is a low ridge, behind which is 
W&dy Nimreli, the upper part of 
Wddy Liwa ; and beyond it rise the 
lofty peaks of the Jebel ed-Druse. 
The highest summit is called Abu 
Tumeis. On a hill to our 1. is Tafkha, 
with Asalteh on our it. Before us is 

Shuhba, on the crest of a rocky 
ridge. We cross Wady Nimreh, and, 
olambering up its S. bank, we enter 
the city. A Roman gateway, in tole¬ 
rable preservation, is beside us, but 
heaps of ruins prevent approach to it, 
and so we scramble over the prostrate 
wall. 

Imagination oould not conceive a 
more terrible overthrow than that 
which has fallen upon the greater 
part of Shuhba. In the eastern and 
northern sections of the city not a 
building, or fragment of wall, re¬ 
mains standing. The houses seem 
to have been shaken till every stone 
was hurled from its place, and the 
whole left in heaps. The lines of the 
streets are like furrows in a ploughed 
field. The city is almost a square, 
its sides, each about J m. long, facing 
the cardinal points. On the W. is a 
slight irregularity, owing to a ravine. 
The plan of the interior is simple and 
regular. Two main streets cross each 
other at rt. angles, dividing the 
city into four quarters. The streets 
are about 25 ft. wide ; the old pave¬ 
ment is smooth and perfect; and the 
Roman gateways, on the S. and E., 
are almost entire. At the point of 
crossing are three pedestals of solid 
masonry, each 17 ft. square and 10 ft. 
high; the foundations of a fourth 
can be traced. The principal build¬ 
ings of the city lie towards the W. 
side; but in the south-eastern sec¬ 
tion are the ruins of a bath. Frag¬ 


ments of an aqueduct may be seen 
stretching from it towards the upper 
part of Wady Nimreli. Ascending 
the main street westward from the 
central square, we come to five Corin¬ 
thian columns, standing on a raised 
platform to the rt. They formed 
part of the portico of a temple. They 
have on their shafts pedestals for 
statues. On the opposite side of 
the street are vestiges of another 
temple, apparently similar in design, 
but now almost hidden beneath ruins 
and modern walls. The interior was 
fitted up as a church, and has a 
dome restingon heavy pillars. Higher 
up, on the rt. side of the street, about 
60 yds. distant, we enter a low 
ancient courtyard, and see over a 
door a Greek inscription, recording 
the erection of a monument, in hon¬ 
our of a magistrate called Martius, 
by the commander of the 16th Legion, 
during the reign of M. Aurelius and 
his son Lucius A. Verus (161-169). 
Near it is an old mosque in ruins; 
one of the very few traces of Mo- 
hamedan architecture in Jebel ed- 
Druse. Higher up, the street is hewn 
through the rock, and arched over. 
This was done to obtain an easier 
ascent for chariots. To the 1. is a 
singular building. There is a semi¬ 
circular apse, niches on each side for 
statues, and a large open space in 
front. It may have formed part of 
a circus. On the southern side of 
the open area are the ruins of a small 
temple, with a perfect crypt: on the 
outside are brackets for statues, with 
illegible Greek inscriptions. 

But the best-preserved monument 
of Shuhba is a Theatre on the slope 
of the ridge, about 100 yds. from the 
last building. The exterior walls are 
nearly perfect, and so also are the 
interior passages, the stage, and many 
of the benches. The orchestra is 17 
yds. in diameter, and there are 
thirteen rows of benches, divided into 
two tiers by a passage running round 
the building, and opening by doors 
on a concentric corridor. Many other 
j remains of ancient grandeur lie scat¬ 
tered about the different quarters of 
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the city; but they are in a state of | 
utter ruin. Greek inscriptions are 
met with on every side. One has the 
name of the two Philips, who reigned 
246-249 ; the others hitherto copied 
are of little historical value. 

A noble family, deriving its origin 
from the tribe of Koreish, and claim¬ 
ing kindred with the Prophet, left 
southern Arabia about the seventh 
century, and found a home here. 
Their name was Shehab, and the 
town was henceforth called Shuhba. 
For five centuries they dwelt here. 
But during the wars of Nur Eddin 
and Saladin they were exposed to 
continual attacks, and they resolved 
to seek an asylum amid the fastnesses 
of Lebanon. The celebrated Emir 
Beshir, so long the governor of Leba¬ 
non, was a junior member of the 
family. 

Waddington (No. 2072) and the 
Count de Vogue identify Shuhba with 
Philippopolis, one of the cities of 
the Decapolis. Burckhardt, however, 
places it at Orman, near to Salkhat (see 
below). The situation of Shuhba, and 
the fact that, out of ten inscriptions 
which have been discovered here, 
seven belong to Philip and his family, 
seem rather to favour the claims of 
this place; whilst, on the other 
hand, an inscription at Orman gives 
the name of Gautos, an inhabitant 
of Philippopolis, as the erecter of a 
monument there. On the whole, the 
arguments on either side leave the 
question considerably open to doubt. 
Philip was an Arab of Trachonitis, 
and the son of a celebrated brigand 
chief, according to the statements of 
Aurelius Victor. Philippopolis was an 
ecclesiastical city in the province of 
Arabia. 

Our road now leads along the lower 
slopes of Jebel ed-Druse. Ancient 
vine-terraces can still be seen, but 
the vines are gone and the terraces 
are neglected. The black rocks pro¬ 
jecting above the soil give the country | 
a savage and forbidding aspect. In | 
a little over \ hr. we observe in a j 
Valley to the 1, the village of Mur- 


I duk. About 2 m. to the rt., in a 
rocky plain, stands another village, 
Btmeh, Near the latter are the ruins 
of a large convent, called Deir el- 
Leben, or “ the Milk Convent.” Over 
the door of one of the cells is a Greek 
inscription recording the erection of 
a Temple of the Sun by two men— 
one a native of Bimea, and the other 
of Mardocho. From this we learn 
the ancient names of Eimeh and 
Murduk respectively. 

On a low tell at the foot of the 
mountains stands 

Suleim. The ruins of the old town 
are about 1J m. in circumference. 
Here is one of the most beautiful 
temples still existing in the Hauran. 
The walls have fallen, though large 
and handsome fragments still re¬ 
main. The interior is blocked with 
stones and debris, containing among 
them several large masses orna¬ 
mented with fruit, flowers, and vine- 
leaves in relief. Among the stones in 
front of the temple is a long inscrip¬ 
tion in Greek hexameters. The last 
line mentions Neapolis, and hence it 
has been conjectured by some that 
this was the ancient name of Suleim. 
Waddington, however, thinks differ¬ 
ently, and, from the fragment of 
another inscription, he believed that 
he could decipher the title, Selrema. 
The actual word which he read was 
Katpvroi, which he concluded was the 
latter portion of SeAai/miroi. This 
is at best a vague hypothesis (see 
Waddington, Nos. 2377, 2378, 2381; 
also Merrill, East of the Jordan, pp. 
32-34). 

Besides the ruins of the great 
temple, Suleim contains many other 
interesting remains, amongst them a 
bath and a platform of masonry 
with the foundations of another 
temple upon it. But, though the 
place wa3 deserted when Burckhardt 
visited it in 1812, it is now a fair¬ 
sized town, inhabited by Druses 
, and many of the ancient materials 
. have been removed and utilised in 
i building and repairing their dwell - 
ings. 
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Our next stage is j 

Kunawat, the Canatha of the ; 
Greeks, and Kenath of the Bible 
(Numb, xxxii. 42; 1 Chron. li. 23). 
The expression used in the sacred 
text, “ Kenath with her daughter 
towns,” is highly appropriate, for 
Kunaw&t lies in the very centre of a 
group of most interesting and im¬ 
portant, but smaller places. Indeed, 
one may very well establish one’s 
headquarters at Kunaw&t for a few 
days, and make profitable and de¬ 
lightful excursions in the neighbour¬ 
hood on all sides. Before reaching 
Kunawat we turn to the 1. to visit o 
large ruin called Deir es-Sumeij. It 
is a quadrangle encircled by a high 
wall, having cloisters within, sup¬ 
ported on small columns. On the 
N. side of the court is a projection 
containing the remains of a church. 
A Btone beside it contains a Greek 
inscription, recording the celebration 
of a feast by the people of Soeida 
(see below). 

The ruins of Kunawat cover a 
space about 1 m. long and £ m. wide. 
Its situation is remarkable, on the S. 
bank of a deep ravine, with sides of 
almost perpendicular rock. The city 
wall can be traced. It follows the 
brow of the glen, turns to the W. 
along the crest of a ridge, and then, 
bending N.W., zigzags down the 
slope, and sweeps round to the glen 
again. We first walk up the glen to 
a little Theatre hewn partly out of 
the side of the cliff on the N. bank. 
The orchestra is 21 yds. in diameter, 
with a fountain in its centre ; there 
are nine tiers of benches. A Greek 
inscription names Marcus Vulpius 
Lusias as the builder of the theatre. 
A short way above this is a Bath, 
built over a fountain in the centre. 
Hence a long flight of steps hewn 
in the rock winds up to the ruins 
of a massive tower with several pa¬ 
nelled stone doors, among the finest 
specimens of the kind in the Hauran. 
A few yards to the E. are the remains 
of a round tower, 28 ft. in diameter. 
In the distance are several others, 


occupying commanding positions. In 
fact, the whole country round Kuna¬ 
wat is studded with ruins of round 
towers, in which can be studied 
specimens of characteristic Homan 
architecture and that of a far more 
ancient period, side by side. They 
appear to have originally been tower- 
tombs of a Palmyrene character, 
afterwards converted into dwellings 
or forts. On one of them is a Palmy¬ 
rene inscription. 

We retrace our steps down the glen, 
and cross the brook a little above the 
bridge. We clamber up the bank on 
the 1., and at the top is a street, the 
Roman pavement of which is in ex¬ 
cellent condition. -It runs upward 
along the brow of the precipice, and 
is lined with houses of spacious de¬ 
sign, the stone doors of which are 
well deserving of careful notice. On 
reaching the summit of the ridge we 
turn to the rt., into a paved area. 
Here are the principal ruins of Ivunn- 
wftt. On the S, are three large struc¬ 
tures in tolerable preservation, with 
heaps of ruins around them. This 
remarkable group of buildings is 
called by the natives Deir Eyrib, or 
“ the Convent of Job.” The first 
I building is 98 ft. long by 69 ft. wide, 
with a portico of eight Corinthian 
columns, having brackets for statues. 
The front door is walled up, and the 
interior has been refitted for a church, 
withaprofusely ornamented entrance 
at the side. The next building has 
a Corinthian portico of six columns, 

1 a few feet behind the line of the 
j former. The front wall is destroyed. 

| The interior is 81 ft. long by 69 ft. 
i wide, and is encircled by a colonnade 
11 ft. from the wall. All the columns 
have square plain capitals, with the 
exception of the two central ones at 
either end, which are Corinthian. 
On each side is a small gallery in 
the wall, with a triple arch over it. 
i Opposite the entrance is a doonvay, 
richly sculptured, leading into another 
chamber 84 ft. long. Down each side 
| was a colonnade, and at the E. end 
is a semicircular apse. Most of the 
I columns and the entablature have 
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fallen, and are smothered amongst a 
tangle of brambles and brushwood. 
The buildings appear to have been 
altered for Christian worship, and 
the later work is far inferior to the 
earlier. There are several inscrip¬ 
tions among the ruins, one of which 
states that the building was erected 
by a certain Antiochus. 

A short distance W. of this group 
are the ruins of a small temple, with 
a portico of four columns. The style 
is Corinthian, and the building is a 
fine specimen of the Roman prostyle, 
with its pronaos and cella. Several 
fragments of sculptured figures have 
been found here, among them a 
colossal head of Ashtoreth, which 
has since been taken to England, and 
is now in the Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute (see Giant Cities of Bashan, p. 
43 ; East of the Jordan, p. 40). 

To the W. of thiB temple, among 
heaps of stones, is a level area, sup¬ 
posed by Porter to be an old Hippo- 
drome. Here, again, are many broken 
figures. Crossing the W. wall of the 
city, we see a great quantity of 
ruined tower-tombs and other ancient 
remains. The material has, how- \ 
ever, been greatly carried away to I 
build vineyard walls and terraces. [ 
Other ruins may be seen in the centre 
of the town, with many Greek in¬ 
scriptions, mostly illegible. Kunawdt 
must have been a city of extraordin¬ 
ary beauty and splendour in the days 
of its glory, for the number and 
variety of its ruined buildings 
—castles, temples, towers, tombs, 
theatres, baths, palaces, vaults, Ac.— 
are almost incredible. The whole 
place stands in need of a vigorous 
exploration, and would well repay an 
intelligent survey. 

About j m. W. of the town stands 
a 1‘eripteral Temple. It is built on a 
platform or stylobate, about 12 ft. 
high, having vaults beiow. The cell 
measures 45 ft. by 30 ft., and the 
exterior walls were ornamented with 
pilasters. The portico faced E., 
and consisted of a double row of 
columns, six in each. These columns, 
as well as those round the cell, are 


Corinthian, and stand on pedestals 
6 ft. high. The architecture is not of 
the best age, yet the structure as a 
whole must have been imposing. 
Every pillar appears to have had a 
I short Greek inscription; but all are 
now illegible. The situation is charm¬ 
ing. The ground rises in wooded 
slopes to the walls of the city, and 
over these rise the mountain sum¬ 
mits. Westward there is an easy 
slope to the plain ; and here we see, 
overtopping the foliage, the grey 
ruins of ’Atil. 

We know but little of the history 
of this remarkable town; and yet it 
is at least 3000 years old. Kenath 
was one of the threescore cities of 
Argob, the “ giant cities of Bashan.” 
Nobah, an Israelite of the tribe of 
Manasseh, took possession of it, and 
called it after his own name (Numb. 
xxxii. 42). Two hundred years after¬ 
wards it was still known as Nobah 
(Judges viii. 11). The Assyrian re¬ 
cords of the time of Shalmaneser II. 
(b.c. 860-825) speak of it under the 
title of Irkanata ; Eusebius and Pliny 
give it the Greek name of Canatha, 
and thus it appears in the early 
“ Itineraries,” and as an ecclesiastical 
city. It was one of the ten cities of 
Decapolis. It is at present inhabited 
I by Druses. 

About l 1 , m. S. by E. of Kunawat 
are the ruins of Si’a, which formerly 
was one of its suburbs. The path to 
it leads up a broad valley, in which 
are many ruined tower-tombs. The 
side of the narrow rocky ridge upon 
which Si’a stands is very steep, and 
the approach to the half-concealed 
ruins is difficult. The foundations 
of the principal buildings are so 
completely covered by fallen stones 
that it is almost impossible to exam¬ 
ine them; but they appear to have 
consisted of a group of temples and 
palaces, covering an irregular area 
about 400 yds. long, and from 50 ft. 
to 100 ft. in breadth. Count de Vogii6 
spent a week here exploring the ruins, 
and his description of his labours is 
very interesting. Amongst the be¬ 
wildering mass of broken columns, 
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capitals, and other stones are to be j 
found specimens of almost every j 
style of ancient architecture—Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite. 
At the E. end is a highly ornamented 
gate, opening into a paved coui-t, 
which was once surrounded by cloi¬ 
sters. At the end of the court was a 
temple, on a basement of two steps, 
and having a remarkable portico, 
consisting of two columns between 
side wings. The interior has been 
converted at some later date into a 
fortress. Inscriptions found by Wad- 
dington and the Count de Vogii4 show 
that this temple was dedicated to . 
Baal-Samin, and that it was erected | 
in the time of Herod the Great. 1 
(For further particulars as to Si’a, j 
see De Vogue’s Syric Centrale.) 

’Atil, 21 m. W. of Kunawat, is a ! 
small town occupied by a few Druse | 
families. On its N. side is a temple, 
or tomb, of which only a singular 
open apse or alcove remains. In the 
southern end of the village is a 
temple, standing on a stylobate 
about 10 ft. high. The portico has 
two Corinthian columns in antis. , 
The door is richly sculptured, and on ' 
each side are niches with shell tops. 
On one side is an inscription to the , 
effect that the temple was built in 
the time of Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138- 
161). Many fragments of statues lie 
around it. 

A short distance W. of ’Atil the 
Roman road from Damascus to Boz- 
rah runs in a straight line across the 
plain. Traces of other roads are 
also visible, connecting the old towns. 

Suweideh lies due S. of ’Atil. Its 
ruins are, with the exception of Bus- 
rah, the most extensive in the Hau- 
ran ; and though now dwindled down 
to a village, it is still the capital of 
Jebel ed-Druse. It stands on the 
summit and southern slope of a ridge 
which runs out westward from the ; 
mountains. Close along its northern t 
side is a deep glen called Wady 
Suweideh. As we approach from the 
X. the ruins have a striking appear 


in the Hauran: 

ance—columns and shattered walls 
extending in a serried line along the 
top of the ridge. On the northern 
bank of the ravine is a singular 
monument. It is a solid structure 
of fine masonry, measuring about 
36 ft. square by 30 ft. high. On 
each side are six Doric semi-columns, 
supporting a plain frieze and cornice; 
between the columns are coats of 
mail, shields, and helmets in relief. 
On the northern side is an inscrip¬ 
tion in Greek to the following effect: 
“ Odainathos, son of Annelos, built 
thismonumenttoChamrate his wife.” 
On the E. side is an inscription in 
Palmyrene to the same effeot. The 
Count de Vogiife states that Odaina¬ 
thos was a chief of the Arab tribe 
called Bene-Samaideh, which estab¬ 
lished itself in this country before 
the Christian era. The name of the 
tribe is found upon Greek inscrip¬ 
tions in Suweideh. 

Descending into the wady, we cross 
the torrent-bed by a Roman bridge of 
a single arch, and ride up the old 
paved road to the city. The ruins 
cover a space not less than 4 m. in 
circuit; but the destroyer has accom¬ 
plished his work more effectually 
than in any other city of the Hauriln. 
It is now a mass of shapeless ruins, 
and the few buildings which remain 
standing have been converted into 
Druse dwelling-houses, so that it is 
almost impossible to determine any 
of the ancient structures. At the 
lower end of the main street is a 
square tower 30 ft. high, and near it 
passes the Roman road from Damas¬ 
cus to Bozrah. Another Roman road 
runs up N.E. to Kunaw&t. On the 
E. side of the town, beside the sheikh’s 
house, is a peristyle of rude Corin¬ 
thian columns; but the place iB now 
a complete ruin. The walls of a 
large church are to be seen 8. of the 
town; the interior is now used as a 
burying-ground. On the S.E. side 
of Suweideh are many Pulmyrent* 
tombs. 

Nothing is known authentically of 
the ancient history of Suweideh. 
From the inscription at Deir es- 
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Sumeij (see above) it appears to have 
been called Soeida, and many autho¬ 
rities are of opinion that it is to be 
identified with Dionysias, an episco¬ 
pal city in the province of Arabia. 
At present it has a population of 
about 800 Druses, and has been the 
theatre of more than one severe con¬ 
flict between the Druses and the 
Turkish troops within the last few 
years. Six miles S. by W. of Su- 
weideh, on a slight elevation above 
the plain, stands I 

'Ary, one of the most important 
villages in the Hauran, and the re¬ 
sidence of a powerful Druse sheikh. 

It was once of considerable size, but 
there are scarcely any traces left of its 
former wealth or splendour. From 
the roof of the highest houses a fine 
view ean be obtained of the ruined 
cities scattered about over the great 
Bashan plain. Merrill found a curi¬ 
ous image here, of which he gives an 
engraving in his work (East of the 
Jordan , p. 49). ’Ary is probably 
identical with Ariath, mentioned in 
the “ Notithe.” I 

We now turn to the E., and our ■ 
next stage is ! 

Hebran, which stands on the point | 
of a ridge projecting southward , 
from Kuleib. The town is about 1 m. ! 
in circumference. Many of the old j 
houses are habitable, and a few are 
inhabited by Druses. On a prominent 
cliff S. of the town is the most im¬ 
portant ruin. It was first a temple, 
then a church, and is now a goat-pen. 
The portico is prostrate, and a low 
stone door, rifled from some other 
ruin, admits to the interior. A large 
stone, probably the architrave of the 
original door, lies across the roof; 
Upon it is one of the best-preserved 
Greek inscriptions in the Hauran. 
It records the erection and dedica¬ 
tion of a temple “ for the safety of 
the Lord Ctesar Tit. Ael. Adrian 
Antoninus,” in the eighteenth year 
of his reign (155). M. Waddington 
found a Nabathean inscription in 
Hebr&n, mentioning the erection of a 


gate in the seveiitli year of Claudius 
Ciesar ; the date is therefore a.d. 47. 
The view is splendid. The south¬ 
western section of Jebel ed-Druse 
lies before us like an open map, with 
the plain spreading out from it to 
the horizon on the S. and W. Three 
Scripture sites are in view : Bozrah 
of Moab, on the plain to the S.W.; 
Kcrioth, now Kureiyeh, down in the 
stony valley to the S.; and Salcah, 
on a conical hill to the S.E. More 
than thirty other towns and villages 
can be counted from this command¬ 
ing spot. 

[hebran to salkhat, by the east of 

THE JEBEL ED-DRUSE. 

From Hebran a ditour may be made 
for the purpose of visiting the little- 
known regions on the eastern slopes 
of the Jebel ed-Druse. Burckhardt, 
Graham, De Vogue, and Waddington 
j are the only travellers of note who 
I have examined this district. The 
| whole trip from Hebran to Salkhat 
[ can easily be accomplished in 2 days, 

; with a night's rest at Saleh. 

El-Kufr is 1 hr. from Hebran to¬ 
wards Kuleib. It is a town about 
2 m. in circumference, built on a 
declivity. Most of the houses are 
entire, though deserted; and they 
are all of that simple, massive style 
peculiar to this region. The walls, 
roofs, and doors are of stone; and 
even the gates of the town, about 
10 ft. high, are of a single slab! 
There is one large building, with a 
tower like a belfry, which in later 
limes has been used as a mosque. 
Nothing is known either of the old 
name or the history of el-Kufr. A 
paved road runs from it to Busrah. 

El-Kulcib (“ the Little Heart ”), the 
highest peak of Jebel ed-Druse, may 
j be ascended from Kufr. An hour's 
walk brings us to its base, and another 
j hour may suffice for the ascent. It 
is a graceful cone-shaped hill, rising 
1 from the crest of the ridge. Its 
| eastern side is naked, and of a dull 
' red colour, as if covered with a 
! stratum of ashes; the other sides 
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arc thinly clothed with oak-forcsts. 
It is of volcanic origin. 

Schwct cl-Khudr is a small town 
about 2 his; from Kufr, and nearly 
3 hrs. S. by E. of Knleib. It is built 
in a glen, and below it in the bottom 
df the valley is an old church, dedi¬ 
cated, as a Greek inscription records, 
to St. George; hence the name df the 
town, cl-Khudr, the Mdslem dppel- 
lation of the saint. On the arch of 
tile vestibule is a short inscription in 
Palmyrene. Within the church iS 
another inscription on a sepulchral 
monument, with the date 200 
300). 

Upon elevated ground Oil the W. 
side of the valley stands a small de¬ 
serted town called Seliweh, and near 
it is an old fortress on the summit of 
a hill. 

Silleh is about 2 hrs. N.E. of Sell- 
wet el-Khudr. The ruins are 11 m. 
in circumference, situated in the plain 
at the eastern base of Jebel ed-Druse, 
near the mouth of a wAdy. Beside it 
are springs and luxuriant pastures, 
which make it a favourite camping- 
ground of the ’Anazeh. Even in this 
remote spot we find Greek inscrip¬ 
tions and ruined churches. From 
Saleh several deserted towns and 
villages are in view, tempting the 
traveller to extend his wanderings 
into the plain; and from the most 
elevated point which we ascend, on 
whatever side we turn our eyes, dark 
masses of ruins are seen dotting the 
plain. About 11 hr. E. of SAleh is 
Tell Sh’af, with a ruined village on 
its summit. Some 4 hrs. E. by S. 
in the open plain lies Malali, a large 
ruined town, and near it on a tell is 
Dcir cn-Nusrdny. From the latter a 
straight ancient road runs through 
the desert of Harrah to a ruined city 
called Sills, about 4 days’ journey 
N.E. Its farther course is unknown. 

(An interesting excursion may be 
made from Saleh to Ximreh , on the 
N.E. border of Jebel Hauran, about 
8 hrs. distant. We pass cn route the 


iniportant town of Bosun, containing 
some ancient houses in perfect pre¬ 
servation; also cl-Mushennaf, a town 
with a beautiful temple and many 
Greek inscriptions. From Nimroli 
to Shuhba is about 2 hrs. 

Near Nimreh is the ustial campirig- 
ground of the Arabs el-Jebel, whd 
frequent the Safiili during winter; 
and cdfl cbnduct the traveller to that 
wild blit singdlarly interesting region. 
The route lies E. by N; aerdss a desert 
plain, covered with black volcanic 
stones — hence its name cl-Harrah, 
which signifies “ a region covered 
With bunting stones.” It deserves 
its name, for the sun’s rays beating 
on the black stones make the country 
like a furnace. It extends towards 
the E. and y.E. several days’ journey. 
Here and there are patches of clear 
ground where the tamarisk flourishes; 
and there are ruins which look as if 
they had been destroyed by fire. 
The southern extremity of the SafAh 
is gained in about 27 hrs. from Jebel 
ed-Druse. Before reaching it we 
pass a remarkable hill of ashes. The 
Safah resembles an island, rising out 
of the plain; the rock of which its 
surface is formed looks like molten 
metal. Huge fissures and seams run 
through it, rendering access to the 
interior very difficult. A line of coni¬ 
cal tells extends through the centre 
from N. to S. The western side is 
swept by the Harrah; we skirt tho 
eastern side, and in about an hour 
come upon traces of an ancient road, 
with stones at regular intervals in¬ 
scribed with characters resembling 
the Sinaitir. These continue until 
we reach the ruins of a town, built 
of white stones, and contrasting 
strangely with the black rocks of the 
Hafah and the adjoining plain. The 
only name by which the Arabs know 
it is Khurbet el-Bcida (“ the White 
Buin”). The style of architecture 
resembles that of the cities in the 
Hauran—stone roofs, stone doors, 
and massive walls. No inscriptions 
have been found, but there arc frag¬ 
ments of rude sculptures apparently 
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of a very early age. The eity seems 
to have been partially rebuilt within 
the Moslem period. One large castle 
remains, constructed of old materials. 

This ruin lies on the edge of the 
Safah, and within a march of 4 hrs. 
to the N. there are four smaller towns, 
the only known ruins in the Saf&h.) 

Turning S. from Sftleh, we skirt 
the E. base of the Jebel ed-Druse, 
and in about 3 hrs. reach 

'Orman. This old city is situated 
in an open stony plain, once carefully 
cultivated and divided into fields, the 
fences of which can be traced. The 
ruins are about 2 m. in circumfer¬ 
ence; a number of the houses are 
habitable, and there is a copious 
spring. The houses have not such 
an ancient look as many of those 
elsewhere in the Hauran, and several 
of them have evidently been rebuilt 
out of older materials. A Greek in¬ 
scription has been found here, re¬ 
cording the erection of a monument 
by Gaulos, a senator of Philippopolis, 
in the year 3S9. Hence some au¬ 
thorities have identified ’Orman with | 
this Greek city (but see above, sub . 
Shuhba). A smart ride of an hour 
brings us to Salkhat (see below).] 

Instead of taking this route from 
Hebr&n we journey to the S., and in 
less than lj hr. we reach 

Kureiyeh, formerly one of the 
largest cities in the Hauran, but now 
a mere village. The houses have 
the same general appearance as those 
in the other towns. Some of them 
have a look of great antiquity; and 
one can scarcely resist the conclusion 
that this Cyclopean style of architec¬ 
ture, especially those ponderous doors, 
is the work of the aboriginal Be- 
phaim, who possessed this country 
in Abraham’s time (Gen. xiv. 5). 

There is no building of any extent 
or architectural beauty remaining, 
but in the streets and lanes are many 
fragments of columns. There are 
several ancient square towers; and on 


one of them is a Greek inscription 
in very old characters, but so much 
defaced as to be illegible. In the 
centre of the town is a tank, beside 
which is a curious structure supported 
on three ranges of columns. It is in 
bad taste, and appears to have been 
constructed at a comparatively recent 
period out of old materials. On a 
stone in it is a Greek inscription re¬ 
cording the building of the tank at 
the expense of the town in the year 
a.h. 190 (a.d. 290). Upon a large 
building E. of the town, called el- 
Keniseh (“ the Church”), is an inscrip¬ 
tion with the date a.h. 34 (a.d. 140). 

Of the history of Kureiyeh scarcely 
anything is known. It has been 
identified with Kerioth, mentioned in 
Jer. xlviii. 24 and in Amos ii. 2, but 
that place was in the land of Moab, 
and is probably Kureiyat, near to 
Fort Maeheerus (Bte. 15). 

From Kureiyeh the road passes a 
fountain to Kxiweiris, and thence 
sweeps round to Ay An, so named from 
two walled-in fountains on the W. 
side of the village. A few ruins are 
to be seen, but nothing of much 
importance. A J hr. ride brings us 
to 


Salkhat— Salcah. The most strik¬ 
ing feature of this interesting place 
is, without doubt, the Castle, which 
occupies the summit of a hill, and is 
a prominent landmark throughout 
the plain of the Haur&n. The hill is 
conical, the sides steep, smooth, and 
regular as if scarped. Bound the 
base, just above the buildings of the 
city, are traces of a moat, and another 
encircles the walls of the fortress. 
The cone was the crater of a volcano 
—one of the centres of action in a 
wide volcanic district. The sides are 
covered with light cinders and blocks 
of lava. The base of rock on which 
the castle stands is much higher 
than the esplanade, and is faced with 
hewn stones sloping inwards like the 
foundations of die Tower of Hippicus 
in Jerusalem. The walls rise per- 
i pendioularly over this, and are con- 
y8 
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structed of large blocks roughly straight across the plain to the 
bevelled, as in the Citadel of Damas- horizon. About 2 hrs. along it, on 
cus. In several places on the exterior the summit of a tell, is the deserted 
walls are lions sculptured in relief, town of Malah (see above). Not less 
On the W. side are two of colossal than thirty sites can be oounted from 
proportions facing each other, and this commanding spot, 
two others have a palm-tree between Salkhat is undoubtedly identical 
them. These sculptures occur at with the Biblical Salchat or Salcah 
various elevations, and most of them (Deut. iii. 10; Josh. xii. 5, xiii. 11; 
appear to occupy their original places. 1 Chron. v. 11). After it fell into the 
High up on the wall is a beautiful hands of the Israelites it is not men- 
Arabic inscription running round the tioned in Bible history. The inscrip- 
whole building. The entrance is tions found on its tombs and monu- 
on the E., where a bridge formerly j ments are its next most ancient 
spanned the moat: it is now a ruin, ' records. Some of these are Naba- 
and the gateway iB difficult of access, thean and some Greek; the former 
On a stone in the right jamb of the have been published by Count de 
gate is a Greek inscription recording Vogue, and are extremely interest- 
the erection of some building in the j ing. One, on a stone now in the 
year a.h. 140 (a.d. 246). Over an inner! wall of a church, reoords the dedi¬ 
arch is an eagle with expanded wings, | cation of a monument by certain 
and near it are two capitals with i persons “to Alat h, their goddess, who 
busts in relief. The interior is a mass I resides at Salkhad," in the 17th year 
of ruins. Several Greek inscriptions | of Malikos, son of Harethah (or 
may be seen. One is over a door, Aretas), king of Nabat. Here is the 
and contains the names of certain name of a female local deity, the 
governors. Two others are in a name of the city, and the name of a 
chamber which seems to have been king Harethah or “ Aretas ”—not the 
used as a place of sepulture, and are same person mentioned in the history 
simple tablets in memoriam ; one of Paul, but doubtless a predecessor, 
bears the date 264 (a.d. 370). These Nabat is the Aramaic form of the 
inscriptions are important, as they Greek Nabatene, the name given be- 
prove that the building was at least fore the commencement of our era to 
founded before the time of Arab the country extending from Bashan 
dominion. Indeed, there is every to the Bed Sea, and inhabited at 
reason to believe that a fortress stood that time by the Nabatheans, the 
on this spot long prior even to Boman descendants of Nebajoth, a son of 
rule, and probably as early as the Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13). The inscrip- 
days of Og, who reigned over “ all tion has no date, but it may be aB- 
Bashan unto Salcah ” (Josh. xiii. signed to the first century b.c. The 
11,12). Nabatheanprincesreigned from about 

The View from the top of the castle b.c. 200 to a.d. 100. The names of 
is extensive. Wherever we turn our some of them are given by De Vogii6 
eyes towns and villages are seen, most ( Inscriptions Scmitiques, p. 116). 
of which are now deserted. Bozrah Besides the castle, which was pro- 
is on the W., 12 m. distant, an old bably that near “ Bosora,” captured 
road running towards it straight as by Judas Maecabseus (1 Macc. v. 28- 
an arrow. The towers of Beth-gamul 34) (see East of the Jordan, p. 53), 
(now Umm ej-Jemal) are faintly visi- there are many other ruins, ex- 
ble far away on the S.W. In the plain tending over an area covered by a 
immediately to the S. of Salkhat are circumference of nearly 3 m. ; but 
several villages. S. by W., about 3 m. they are not of much importance, 
off, is Tell Abd el-Ma’az, with a The principal are square towers and 
deserted town on its eastern declivity, mosques, and an isolated minaret of 
To the S.E. an ancient road runs | considerable height, 
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We now travel due W. along an 
ancient Roman road to 

Busrah — Bozrah — Bostra. It is 
also called Eski Sham , or Old Da¬ 
mascus, where are the finest set of 
ruins in the Haurfm. From a dis¬ 
tance they present an imposing ap¬ 
pearance, and would lead one to 
expect a populous city; but the illu¬ 
sion is soon dispelled. The rampart 
walls are broken and ruinous, the 
mosques roofless, the houses shat¬ 
tered to their foundations, and we 
have to ride far in through piles of 
ruins, and over mounds of rubbish, 
before we come to the little modern 
settlement of about forty families. 

The ancient city walls were nearly 
rectangular; but suburbs extended 
beyond on E., N., and W. A straight 
street intersects the city from E. to 
W., and another crosses it at rt. 
angles, near the centre. 

In ancient times Bozrah was one 
of the great commercial centres of 
Syria, and from here to the Persian 
Gulf was an important caravan route. 
From it led off innumerable roads by 
which the Hauran was intersected, 
traces of which may still be clearly 
seen. Under Diocletian the Province 
of Arabia comprised the entire region 
now known as the Haur&n, south to 
the river Arnon, and west as far as the 
edge of the valley of the Jordan, and 
of this province Bozrah was the capi¬ 
tal and the centre of trade with 
Arabia proper, the wealthy merchants 
coming from thence for this purpose, 
among whom may be reckoned Mo- 
hamed and his uncle; and it was 
in this town that a poor monk recog¬ 
nised him as the Prophet. 

The Crusaders struggled vainly to 
take the city under Baldwin III., and 
Saladin used it as his base Of opera¬ 
tions for his wars against the Franks. 
The earthquake of 1151 a.d. almost 
wrecked Bozrah, and since then it 
has fallen into decay, although the 
old Syrian proverb, “ The prosperity 
of Bozrah is the prosperity of the 
Haur&n,” is still quoted and believed 
in. 

[Syria and Palestine .j 


The most important buildings 
appear to have been grouped round 
the point of intersection. The lines 
of many other streets can be traced, 
from which it appears that the Roman 
city was built with great regularity. 
The ruins worthy of particular note 
are as follows: 

1. A Temple, on one of the angles 
formed by the intersection of the two 
main streets. Only a fragment of the 
wall of the cella remains; it is orna¬ 
mented with three ranges of niches. 
The two exterior columns of the 
portico stand. They are about 3 ft. in 
diameter, though their height is more 
than 40 ft. They have high pedestals 
of white marble. The capitals are 
Corinthian, but in bad taste. In 
front of this building, on the opposite 
side of the street, are four beautiful 
Corinthian columns. The capitals 
are perfect, but the architrave is gone. 
To the N. is a line of open vaults 
thought to have been the Bazaars of 
ancient Bozrah. 

2. A Triumphal Arch. In walking 
along the main street westward from 
the ruined temple we pass a large 
building with massive walls and 
vaulted chambers; it was probably a 
bath. A little beyond it, on the same 
side of the street, is the Triumphal 
Arch. It measures 40 ft. in length by 
20 ft. in breadth, and about 40 ft. in 
height. It has three arches—a large 
central and two side ones. The 
angles are ornamented with pilasters, 
and between the arches are niches. 
A Latin inscription states that it was 
erected in honour of Julius Julianus, 
prefect of the 1st Parthian Philippine 
Legion. 

Proceeding eastwards, the remains 
of Baths can be seen on the r.; 
and immediately beyond, where two 
streets cross, there are on the 1. four 
fine columns with Corinthian capitals. 
There are also the remains of some 
building which must have been very 
beautiful from the fragments of 
colonnade, rows of niches, &c., which 
are still left. It is in such a ruined 
state that it is impossible to do more 
than conjecture that it was a temple. 

z 
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Over a gateway close by tradition has 
placed the house of a Jew who was 
said to have had it unjustly seized 
upon, but restored to him after the 
Ehalif Omar took down the mosque 
erected on its site. 

3. The Great Mosque, said to have 
been erected by the Ehalif Omar. 
The entrance is by a small door close 
to the minaret. It is well worth 
while to ascend the minaret for the 
sake of the magnificent View. East¬ 
wards we look across to Salkhat, to ; 
the S.W. lies the Jebel ‘Ajlfln, while j 
in the distance the mountains of the 
Haur&n can be seen. Immediately 
below is the beautiful plain of the 
Nuka, which in the spring time is 
bright with flowers. There is a 
porch supported on columns and a 
carved frieze running along the 
walls. On the E. side of the mosque is 
a quadrangle with a double open 
passage on two sides, the arches of 
which are supported on ancient 
columns, while on each of the other 
sides there is but one row. Seventeen of 
these are monoliths of white marble, 
the others are basalt; two of them are 
Ionic in form, and the rest Corin¬ 
thian. The building is a patchwork 
made up of the plunder of more 
tasteful structures. Two of the 
marble columns contain Greek in¬ 
scriptions — the first commencing 
with the words, “ In the name of 
Christ the Saviour; ” and the other 
bearing the date 383 (a.d. 489). They 
probably belonged to the cathedral of 
Busrah, and perhaps to a still earlier 
temple. 

On the opposite side of the street 
from the mosque is a large bath in 
ruins. 

4. The Great Church is situated 
about 300 yds. S.E. of the mosque, 
and is called by the present inhabi¬ 
tants “ the Church of the Honk 
Boheira.” It is square without, but 
circular within. The chancel is sup¬ 
ported by short Corinthian columns, 
and in the walls are some finely 
sculptured stones, rifled from other 
structures of higher antiquity and 
purer taste. Traces of frescoes re- 


J main. Over the entranoe-door is a 
| long Greek inscription recording the 
erection of the church by Julianus, 
archbishop of Bostra, in the year 407 
(a.d. 513), in honour of the blessed 
martyrs Sergius, Bacchus, and Leon¬ 
tius. 

Beside the church is a mosque, 
near which lies a slab of basalt con¬ 
taining a very beautiful Cufic inscrip¬ 
tion. A little to the N. is another 
church, called Deir er-Rdheb (“ the 
Monk’s Convent"). On the side of 
the door is a Latin inscription to the 
effect that a monument was erected 
by the 3rd Cyrenian Legion to their 
chief, iElius Aurel. Theon. The roof 
has fallen in. Farther N. is a small 
chapel or oratory, containing an 
altar with a cross in relief. Tra¬ 
dition makes this the private chapel 
attached to the house of the same 
monk Boheira. Over the door is a 
Greek inscription with the words 
xapa 0offTpa. Within, there is a 
finely built semicircular apse, with 
four niches, having shell-topped 
arches. 

A special interest attaches to the 
name of the said monk Boheira. 

] Mohamed, so tradition says, made 
several visits to Bozrah, when a young 
! travelling merchant in the employ of 
: the -widow Ehadijah, who was his 
[ future wife. Here he became ac¬ 
quainted with the Christian monk 
Boheira, who afterwards accompanied 
him to Mecca, and assisted him in 
writing the Eoran. The church above 
described is the oldest in the Haur&n, 
with the exception of that at Edhra’a 
i (see below), which was built three 
years before it. 

Just outside the N. side of the city 
wall is the mosque of El-Mebrak, the 
“ place of kneeling,” where tradition 
has it that Mohamed’s camel knelt. 

5. The Reservoirs. On the E. side 
of the city is a reservoir 390 ft. square 
and 15 ft. deep, the walls of which 
bave many curious masons’ marks 
upon them (East of the Jordan, p. 55) 
On the S. side of Busrah is a 
still larger reservoir, 530 ft. long by 
420 ft. wide, and 20 ft. deep. On the 
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W. of the city, again, are the remains 
of a third reservoir, larger than either 
of the others; it was apparently at 
least 1350 ft. long by 560 ft. wide. 
The city has numerous other cisterns 
and reservoirs in various parts, and was 
evidently amply supplied with water. 

6. The Castle of Busrah is one of 
the largest in Syria. The outer walls 
are nearly perfect. It is surrounded 
by a moat, which can be filled with 
water. It stands beyond the walls 
on the S. side of the city; but there 
are some traces of a more ancient 
wall, which appears to have included 
it. It is an oblong building, with 
massive corner and flanking towers. 
The entrance is at the E. end, in an 
angle of a deep recess, and the ap¬ 
proach to it is now by a paved road 
over the fosse. The gate is in its 
place, Btudded with nails and covered 
with iron plates. The interior is a 
labyrinthof half-ruinous courts,halls, 
corridors, staircases, and vaults, with 
Greek inscriptions here and there on 
loose stones and on tablets in the 
walls. The south-western tower, the 
loftiest in the building, commands a 
noble view over the surrounding plain. 
Salkhat is seen on the E. crowning 
its conical hill, a road running to it 
straight as an arrow; and on the W. 
is Ghusam, to which another Roman 
road runs, continuing westward to the 
old tower of Dra’a. On the S.W., in 
the open plain, a guide will point 
out the ruins of Umm ej -Jemal, the 
Beth-gamul of Scripture. 

But the most interesting object in 
the Castle of Busrah is the Theatre, 
which stands in the centre of the 
building. The upper tier of six 
benches is still perfect, as are also 
the arched vomitories underneath. 
Round the top bench ran a Doric 
colonnade supporting a covered walk. 
The columns are 13 in. in diameter 
and 10 ft. high, and they stand at 
intervals of 5 ft. Only two or three 
now remain in situ. A careful exa¬ 
mination shows the architecture of 
various ages and peoples in the 
Castle of Busrah: the foundations 
are possibly Jewish, or at least belong 


to the Jewish period ; the theatre is 
Roman; and the exterior walls are 
Saracenic. The vaults and dungeonB 
are encumbered with heaps of rubbish; 
and we have little doubt that excava- 
: tion here, and at other points in the 
city, would bring to light important 
relics of antiquity. 

The castle occupies a commanding 
position for the defence of the country 
against the Arab tribes; and there is 
a Turkish garrison in it. 

On each side of the stage is a large 
chamber, the exterior ornamented 
with Doric pilasters corresponding to 
the colonnade. 

7. The Western Gate. From the 
castle we may follow the wall round 
| to the Western Gate, or, as the 
1 natives call it, Bdb el-Hawa (“ the 
Gate of the Wind ”). It is a Roman 
arch, nearly perfect, ornamented with 
' pilasters and niches. It terminates 
the main street, and from it a paved 
road runs straight across the plain 
to the village of Ghusam. To the 
N.W. of the gate is a green meadow, 
with several springs; and eastward 
within the city is a similar one. 
Near the wall between them is a 
large pedestal with a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion recording its dedication to 
“ Antonia Fortunata, the devoted wife 
of Antonius Cresar.” 

Four Nabathean inscriptions have 
been copied from the ruins of Bozrah: 
one is on a sarcophagus; another is 
on an altar dedicated to the god 
Katsiu ; a third records the erection 
of a temple by a certain Thaimu ; it 
is imperfect. The Greek inscriptions 
are numerous. 

History of Busrah .—The ancient 
name of this city was clearly Bozrah. 
Now there are at least two Bozrahs 
mentioned in Scripture. One was in 
Edom (Isa. lxiii. 1), and is identi¬ 
fied with Buseireh (Rte. 15). The 
other was in Moab (Jer. xlviii. 24). 
The latter may have been the place 
we now are visiting; though it seems 
( doubtful whether Moab ever stretched 
, so far N. as this. If it did not, this 
| city is not mentioned in the Old 
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Testament. It is, however, without 1 
doubt, the Boson, mentioned in 
1 M ice. v. 26-28 as a city taken by 
Judis Maccabeeus. In 105 Bozrah 
was made the capital of a Roman 
province, and was called Nova Trojana 
Bjslra. From this date commences 
the Bostrian Era, found on so many 
of the inscriptions of Syria. During : 
the reign of Alexander Severus (222- ! 
235) Bostra was raised to tho rank 
of a Colonia. In 245 Philip, a native 
of Bostra, was raised to the imperial 
throne, and his own city was then 
c instituted a metropolis. WhenChris- 
tianity was established in the Roman 
Empire, Bostra became the seat of 
a metropolitan, thirty-three bishops 
being subject to him. Beryllus, a 
famous ecclesiastical writer, lived 
here. He was at first a zealous cham¬ 
pion of the orthodox faith, but after¬ 
wards lapsed into heresy, from which 
he was again turned by Origen, who 
presided over a council here. 

When the Moslems invaded Syria, 
Bostra, as a frontier city, was the 
first place assaulted, and it soon fell 
into their hands. Since that time 
it has rapidly declined, until now ] 
only a few families live among the 
crumbling ruins of this once proud 
capital. Tradition reports that. Boz¬ 
rah was the home of Job (but see 
below, sub Sheikh Sa’ad). 

[About 16 m. S.W. of Busrah are 
the ruins of Umm ej-Jemdl. They 
are very difficult of access, as the 
road lies across the perpetual desert— 
rendered so, not by want of natural 
fertility of soil, but by the predatory 
liabits of the Bedouin who dwell 
there. On the way lie several name¬ 
less ruins. Umm ej-Jemal has no 
temples or columns to show, like 
those at Busrah or Kunawat, but it 
has a peculiar interest of its own, 
standing alone in the desert. The 
architecture is partly Roman, partly 
Byzantine. The ancient town was 
unwalled, and in this sense again I 
has a peculiarity of its own. It bad, i 
however, a broad gateway of four I 
arches, and the houses were built so 


close together that they formed 
almost a wall of themselves. The 
streets are broad, and two parallel 
avenues run through the city from 
N. to S., being 150 ft. and 100 ft. 
wide respectively. The stone houses 
are some of the best-preserved in all 
the cities E. of the Jordan. Several 
of them are still three or four storeys 
high, and the rooms are lofty and 
spacious. The roofs are supported 
by arches, many of them being still 
perfect. The houses appear to have 
been built in groups, surrounding 
a large open court, whence stone 
stairs outside the houses lead to the 
upper storeys. The town does not 
present any marks of great antiquity, 
and seems to have been a Christian 
city. There are the remains of at 
1 least three churches there. One of 
these had a portico, and columns are 
to be seen lying in front of it. Crosses 
and Greek inscriptions appear on 
the lintels of almost every doorway. 
There are also many Latin and Naba- 
thean inscriptions. The most im¬ 
portant yet discovered mentions the 
9th Dalmatian Cavalry, under the 
command of an officer named Julius, 
as being stationed here. Merrill 
assigns this inscription to 371. A 
fragment of the 21st Psalm in Greek 
is to be seen on the walls of a 
square tower, apparently belonging 
to an ancient convent. The Naba- 
thean inscriptions mention the god 
Dusares, who was extensively wor¬ 
shipped in the district around Bostra. 

! There is a large reservoir in the 
centre of the town, and several 
j smaller ones in different parts. The 
city has been identified with Belh- 
t/amul, one of the places in the 
“ plain of Moab,” mentioned in Jer. 
xlviii. 21-24. If Moab really ex¬ 
tended so far N. as this, the identifi¬ 
cation is probably correct (see above). 
Umm ej-Jemal is now entirely de¬ 
serted.] 

From Busrah we travel in a 
W.N.W. direction, following the 
ancient Roman road. In 1£ hr. is 
Ghusam, a large village on a rising 
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ground. The entrance to the court 
of an old house is by a double stone 
gate, each leaf of which is 7 ft. 2 in. 
high, 3 ft. broad, and 8 in. thick. 
Passing old villages to the rt. and 1. 
we reach in 2 hrs. more a Boman 
bridge of two arches, which spans 
the river Zeidy, a sluggish stream; 
the pavement of the bridge is deeply 
cut with chariot-wheels. On the ]., 
J m. distant, are the extensive ruins 
of Taiyibeh. Another hour brings 
us abreast of Umm el-Meiyddin, a 
large village on the 1., once a town. 
In J hr. more the road passes through 
the prostrate ruins of Ghurs, with 
some very old buildings. A ride of 
40 min. brings us again to the bank of 
the Zeidy, now on our 1., and we 
observe an old aqueduct crossing it 
on a series of arches, and running 
towards Dra’a, which we reach in 
20 min. more. 

Dra’a is situated in a fold of Wady 
Zeidy, the deep channel sweeping in 
a semicircle round its northern side. 
The ruins are about 3 m. in circuit; 
the modern village, though large, oc¬ 
cupying only a small part of the site. 
Near the centre of the town is a 
rectangular building, now a mosque, 
but formerly a church and convent. 
There is a large court surrounded 
by rude cloisters, and on one side of 
it a church with aisles, divided by 
piers and fragments of columns. 
The whole materials have been taken 
from older buildings. In the court 
is a sarcophagus with bas-reliefs of 
lions’ heads. In one corner is a 
square tower of modern date. At 
the N.W. end of the town is a huge 
reservoir, with ruined baths adjoin¬ 
ing, of the Boman age. It is con¬ 
nected with an aqueduct, which 
crosses the valley from the N. on a 
series of semiciroular arches. 

Dra’a is a remarkable place, for 
at least four cities exist here, one 
above another. The present Arab 
buildings are on the top of a Graco- 
Boman city, and this again stands 
on the remains of one still older, in 
which bevelled stones were used. 


Beneath this again is a troglodyte 
city, entirely excavated in the rock 
on which the upper cities stand. 
Wetzstein, quoted by Merrill ( East 
of the Jordan, pp. 350-352), gives a 
most interesting account of his 
groping visit to what he calls “ Old 
Edrei, the subterranean labyrinthine 
residence of King Og.” 

Authorities differ as to the real 
site of Edrei, which Porter placed at 
Edhra’a (see below). Merrill gives 
at length, and with much clearness, 
the main arguments on both sides 
(see East of the Jordan, pp. 26-30), 
and finally he appears to favour the 
theory that there are two different 
places mentioned in the Bible under 
the name of Edrei. In this case he 
would refer the Edrei of Numb. xxi. 
33; Deut. i. 4; and Josh. xii. 4 to 
Dra’a, and that of Deut. iii. 10 to 
Edhra’a (see Keil and Delitzsch, 
Commentary). We do not, however, 
think that there are sufficiently 
strong grounds to warrant the ac¬ 
ceptance of such a conclusion; and, 
seeing that Ashtaroth (see below) is 
said to be “in Edrei ” (Deut. i. 4), 
we are more inclined to believe that 
Edrei was the name of a district of 
Bashan, as well as of its principal 
city. This is more likely to be 
correct than that two places so near 
to one another as Dra’a and Edhra’a 
should both be called by the same 
name. Supposing this to be so, the 
question still remains unsettled as to 
which of the two rival claims is just, 
and unsettled it will probably ever 
remain. In any case there is no 
doubt that Dra’a is the site of Adra’a, 
the seat of an ecclesiastical diocese 
in the province of Bostra. 

From Dra’a we proceed N.W., and 
after a short ride we join the Haj 
road at 

Mezarib. This is a small village 
of about 800 inhabitants, and is one 
of the chief stations on the Haj road, 
and a great grain-centre of the 
Hauran. A large khan, erected by 
ZiaPashaat a cost of 400,000 piastres, 
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was formerly occupied by a Turk¬ 
ish garrison, and was the official 
residence of the Governor of the 
Haurdn. The latter has, however, 
been removed to Deir Eyfib (see 
below), and the khan is rapidly fall¬ 
ing into ruins. Mezarib is reputed 
to be very unhealthy, and there are 
no antiquarian remains to tempt us 
to linger in the place. A larger 
village, of more ancient date, but 
containing no important ruins, stands 
on an island in a small lake, and is 
connected with the mainland by an 
artificial causeway. On the opposite 
side of the lake are some carved 
basaltic blocks and other Greek 
remains. The 'Awarid, one of the 
sources of the Yarmuk, issues from 
the lake ; and a short distance 
farther down it forms a fine cascade, 
60 ft. in height. 

[Mezarib to Natva. We may pro¬ 
ceed to Damascus either by Nawa or 
by Edhra’a. We will take the latter 
route; but before doing so we will 
describe the road between Mezarib 
and Nawa. The distance is about 
13 m., and the way is very interest¬ 
ing. After leaving Mezarib we ride ! 
over plains which were battlefields of 
old—between Chedorlaomer and the 
Rephaim giants; between Og, king 
of Bashan, and the Israelites; be¬ 
tween the Assyrians and the Jews; 
and between the Arabs and Byzan¬ 
tines. A 1) hr. ride brings us to I 

Tell Ash'erah, the site of Ashta- I 
ruth Karnaim (Gen. xiv. 5) and the i 
royal city of Og (Deut. i. 4; Josh. I 
ix. 10, xii.'4, xiii. 12). The mound j 
on which the ancient village is situ- 1 
ated is about 70 ft. high, and its situ- < 
ation is strikingly picturesque. On. 
one side is the gorge of the Yarmuk, 1 
and on the other the plain is cleft by 1 
a chasm, at the head of which is a j 
small waterfall. 

The ancient city, perched on the j 
high promontory between the chasm | 
and the gorge, was strongly fortified 
in the rear by three courses of walls, 
which can still be clearly traced. 


There is a great quantity of shape¬ 
less debris, but no ruins are left 
standing. “ Karnaim ’ ’ signifies “ two¬ 
horned,” and Tell Ash’erah is a two- 
peaked mound. The identification 
is very complete. In the war be¬ 
tween Judas Maocabteus and Timo- 
theus, the latter took refuge in Car- 
naim, a city of Gilead, celebrated for 
its temple of Atargatis (Ashtoreth) 
(1 Macc. v. 44). It is described as 
“ impregnable and hard to come at 
by reason of the straitness of the 
place ” (2 Macc. xii. 21), and this 
description exactly fits Tell Ash’erah. 

We now ride over a fertile plain, 
crossing the Wady Ytlbis and the 
Wady el-Lebweh. We leave on the 
1., at a distance of about 2 m., 
another village whose name resembles 
Ashtoreth. It is called Ashterch ; 
but there are little or no signs there 
of any ancient remains. Shortly 
after, we reach 

Sheikh Sa’ad, or cs-Sa’adlch, 

| named after a Moslem saint, whose 
wely is to be seen. 

This place is interesting as being 
the Arab traditional home of Job; 
and here are shown the prophet’s 
bath, as well as the stone at which 
he scratched himself to relieve hiB 
skin-disease! On the top of the 
mound, and surrounded by hovels, is 
an ancient temple on nine arches. 
Previous to the Moslem occupa¬ 
tion, this was evidently used as a 
Christian church ; but the architec¬ 
ture gives evidences of its having 
originally been a Phoenician temple. 
The proximity of Ashtereh and Tell 
Ash’erah renders it very likely that 
here was cultivated the worship of 
Baal. About a mile to the S.W. of 
Sheikh Sa’ad stands the ancient 
monastery of Deir Eydb {"Job”), 
which has been converted into bar¬ 
racks, and is now the residence of 
the MuteBarif. From this point to 
Nawa, the ancient Neve, is 1 hr. 

[From Mezarib to Jerash, vid Rera- 
theh, see Rte. 17.] 

Following the Haj road northwards 
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from Mezarib, we come to Eshmisktn, 
or Sheikh Miskin, a Moslem village 
of about 500 inhabitants. Here we 
leave the Haj road, turn a little to 
the E., and ride to 

Edhra’a, which stands on a rocky 
promontory projecting from the S.W. 
comer of the Lejah. 

The site is a strange one—without 
water, without access except over 
rocks and through defiles. Strength 
and security seem to have been the 
objects in view, and to these all other 
advantages were sacrificed. The 
rocky promontory is about 1J m. 
wide and 2J m. long; it has an ele¬ 
vation of from 30 to 50 ft. above the 
plain, which spreads out from it on 
each side flat as a sea. The ruins 
are nearly 3 m. in circumference, and 
have a strange look, rising up in 
black shattered masses from the wil¬ 
derness of black rocks. A number 
of the old houses remain; they are 
low, massive, and gloomy, and a 
few of them are half-buried beneath 
heaps of ruins. In these reside the 
present inhabitants, selecting such 
apartments as are best fitted for 
comfort and security. The short 
Greek inscriptions, which are here 
and there seen over the doors, prove 
that the houses are at least as old as 
the age of Boman dominion. Edhra’a 
was at one time adorned with a num¬ 
ber of public edifices; but time and 
the chances of war have left most 
of them heaps of ruins. Numbers of 
Greek inscriptions are met with ; the 
greater part of them are of Christian 
times. The principal buildings re¬ 
maining are as follows: 

The Churchof St. Elias, in the S.E. 
part of the town. In front of it is a 
little court, surrounded on three sides 
by mounds of ruins. The roof has 
fallen, and the walls alone remain. 
Over the entrance is a Greek inscrip 
tion recording its erection under the 
episcopate of Varus, by a deacon 
called John Methodius. Over a small 
side-gate are the words, O Ayto? EAiar, 
with a cross. 


Near the centre of the town is a 
cloistered quadrangle , the purpose of 
which it is difficult to tell. Perhaps 
it was designed in Boman times for 
a forum, then converted by the Chris¬ 
tians into a cathedral, and finally 
used as a mosque. On the northern 
and southern sides are ranges of 
columns supporting groined arches; 
and across the centre of the area for¬ 
merly ran a double range of Doric 
columns of a larger size, now pro¬ 
strate. Over the entrance-gate are 
three inscribed tablets; but only one 
of them is legible, and it is inverted. 



(From Fergussou’s “Architecture.") 

The Church of St. George stands 
in the N.E. part of the town, and is 
nearly perfect. The interior is ocfa- 
gonal, with a large and high dome 
supported on piers. Over the door 
is a long inscription informing us 
that the building was first a heathen 
temple, but was converted into a 
church in the year 410 (a.d. 516). 

The Boman name of Edhra’a was 
Zorava (Waddington, 2479); and ac¬ 
cording to Burckhardt, Robinson, Eli 
Smith, and Porter, this was the site 
of Edrei, chief of the cities of Bashan 
(but see above, sub Dra'a). 

[ Edhra’a to Shuliba, via Eirdteh 
and Rimeh. Those who wish to see 
more of the Hauran may turn E. from 
Edhra’a, and proceed along the line 
of the Wady Kunawat to Rimeh, and 
hence to Shuhba (see above). The 
distance to Rimeh is about 24 m., and 
Shuhba is 6 m. farther on. There is 
| not very much of interest to be seen 
on the way. 

I Bust el-Rarbry (5 m., evidently 

z4 
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once a considerable town, stands in 
the midst of rocks within the border 
of the Lejah. 

Kirdteh (12 m. from Edhra’a) is a 
deserted town with a large spring of 
excellent water, well stooked with fish. 
The remains of a church exist, with 
a Greek inscription on the door. A 
little to the N.W. of the ruins are 
some remarkable structures,occupying 
the summits of low rocky hills. They 
are built of large unhewn stones, and 
are exactly oriented. The E. face is 
from 25 to 35 ft., and the W. end is a 
circular segment, larger than a semi¬ 
circle. In the centre of each is a rect¬ 
angular hole, the rest of the surface 
being level and in the form of a plat¬ 
form. The holes vary from 8 to 12 ft. 
in length, and from 6 to 8 ft. in 
width, and they are generally about 
6 ft. deep— i.e. the same as the height 
of the platforms. These structures j 
appear to be peculiar to this neigh- ; 
bourhood, and their use and object 
are undetermined. 

Nejftm, Sijn, Mejdel, and Kefr el- | 
Laha all contain ruins, but of little 
importance. 

Rimeh has aPalmyrenemausoleum 
on its S. side. Over the door is a 
long inscription, recording the erec¬ 
tion of a sanctuary to Pluto. Its Latin 
name was Rimea (see above, sub 
Murduk). 

From Edhra’a there is also a direct 
road E. to D&ma (see above) through 
Harr&n, the distance being 12 m.; 
and another W. to Nawa (15 m.) by 
Dilli.] 

We, however, journey N. to 

Khubab, a Christian village, with 
evident signs of thrift and prosperity. 
The large stone doors, which we have 
so often seen on deserted houses j 
throughout our tour, are here still 
in use, as perfectly in repair as 
when they were first hung on their 
hinges many hundreds of years ago. 
This is a great place for the manu¬ 
facture of basaltic millstones, which 
are conveyed in great quantities on 
camels’ backs to Tyre and elsewhere, 


! for export to foreign countries. From 
Khubab we can reach Musmieh by 
Sh’a&rah in a little less than 3$ hrs. 

Turning W., however, we ride to 

Sunamein (“the Two Idols ”), which 
may perhaps have received its present 
name from the two figures which 
may be seen on a block of basalt 
lying near the gate; they are much 
battered, though still sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct to be recognised by any passer¬ 
by. In the town are several square 
towers, similar to those so often met 
with in the old oities of the Haur&n ; 
there are also many large buildings, 
and some of the houses are in the best 
style of Hauran architecture—mas¬ 
sive walls, stone doors, stone roofs, 
and stone window-shutters. The 
most striking building is a temple, 
more recently used as a ohurch. It 
is of limestone, and forms a marked 
contrast to the dark basalt around it. 
The style is Corinthian, and it is pro¬ 
fusely ornamented. Near it are the 
ruins of other temples or public 
! buildings, in one of which is an old 
oil-press. From a Greek inscription 
we learn that one of the temples was 
[ dedicated to the goddess Fortuna, 
the ’\yaSb T ixn of BoBtra, and was 
I built during the reign of Severus 
J (222-235), who is represented as a 
j benefactor of the people of SEre. 
Here, then, we have the ancient name 
of the place, and are able to identify 
a station mentioned in the “Itinerary 
i of Antonine," on the road from Da¬ 
mascus to Neve and Capitolias. Mre 
J is given as 32 Bom. m. S. of Damas¬ 
cus, and 30 N. of Neve. The former 
distance is correct; but the latter 
is erroneous, doubtless owing to the 
carelessness of a transcriber. Nawa 
is only 15 Bom. m. from Sunamein. 

Sunamein is on the Haj route, and 
its inhabitants are all Moslems. The 
Haj road from Mezarib to about 10 m. 
S. of Sunamein forms the boun¬ 
dary between the Hauran and the 
Jaul&n; and thence northward to 
Jebel Khiy&rah it divides the former 
from Jedfir, the ancient Ituresa. 

From Sunamein to Damascus there 
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is nothing of interest on the road; 
and the ride is dreary. In If hr. we 
reach Qhubdghib, a village with a 
large tank, and the remains of a for¬ 
tified khan. N. of this place the 
plain is strewn with blocks of basalt. 
An hour from Ghubftghib we come 
to a low, bleak, basalt ridge which 
runs to the S.E. The road skirts its 
western side; but there is an isolated 
section of it still farther westward 
crowned by a ruin caEed Easr Faraan 
(“ Pharaoh’s Castle ”). We cross a 
bleak plateau, with some spots of culti¬ 
vation, to Khan Denun ,&large ruinous 
caravanserai. The plain is called 
Khiyarah, and there is a ruined vil¬ 
lage of the same name to the rt. of 
the road. Jebel Mdni’a rises on the 
rt., dark and bare. The highest peak 
is a truncated cone crowned by the 
ruins of a castle. 

Kesweh, a Moslem village of 500 in¬ 
habitants, is f hr. from Khan Dentin, 
and 4} hrs. from Sunamein. It is 
beautifully situated on the 1. bank of 
the ’Awaj, the ancient Pharpa/r, here 
spanned by a substantial bridge. The 
glen through which the river winds 
is deep and tortuous, filled with 
thickets of poplars and willows, and 
bordered by green meadows and 
cornfields. The stream is deep and 
rapid, though two large canals are 
taken from it higher up—one to con¬ 
vey a contribution to the Plain of 
Damascus, and the other to irrigate 
the Plain of Khiyarah, where it may 
be seen flowing eastward past Khan 
Denun. On leaving Kesweh we have 
a pleasing view to the rt. down the 
vale of the ’Awaj. In £ hr. we cross 
the low ridge of Jebel el-Aswad 
(“ the Black Mountain ”), and then 
the Plain of Damascus bursts upon 
our view, with the city itself rising 
from the midst of its forest gardens, 
which is reached in 2 hrs. 

ROUTE 39. 

DAMASCUS TO BAALBEK. 

There are four ways of going from 
Damascus to Baalbek: first, by the 


railway to Rey&k ; second, by the car¬ 
riage road vid Shtaura; third, vid 
Zebedflni; and fourth, vid Helbon. 

39 (a). 

(a) The quickest and far the 
pleasantest route from Damascus to 
Baalbek is by the railway along the 
Damascus-Beyrout line as far as the 
junction at Rey&k (p. 306). Here the 
traveller must change on to the Homs 
and Hamath line, where he will find 
a train waiting which will take him 
straight to Baalbek. 

( b ) It is possible to drive to Baalbek 
vid Shtaura, but the diligence-road is 
now sadly neglected. The distance 
from Damascus to Shtaura is 41 m., 
and it is nearly 23 m. farther to 
Baalbek, so that the traveller must 
either take tents or put up with such 
accommodation as the locanda at 
Shtaura can produce. 

In driving out of Damascus the 
Tekkiyeh, or dervish monastery, with 
its minarets and black domes is first 
passed, and then on the rt. may be 
seen the Jebel Kdsiun, a place held 
in great veneration by all pious 
Moslems, as there, it is said, Adam 
once dwelt, and later on Abraham 
learnt the doctrine of the unity of El 
Shaddai. There is an old legend 
that the body of Abel was buried in 
one of the recesses of the hill. 
The next feature to be noted is an 
eminence on the rt., upon which 
stands the villa of Abd-el-Kader, who 
succeeded in saving so many Chris¬ 
tian lives in 1860, and fought with 
the Algerian Bedouins against the 
French, but was ultimately captured, 
and permitted to live here on condi¬ 
tion that he never left the Damascus 
district. About 2 m. farther on is 
Hameh, 2430 ft. above the sea. 
From thence through the Wady 
Barada to Sahret Dimas the land 
shows signs of careful cultivation; 
after which through Khan Dim&s and 
El Jedeideh it is dreary until the fer¬ 
tile but malarial valley of the Beka’a 
is reached, and soon after Shtaura, 
noted for its wine, which is considered 
to be excellent, 
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From here there is a good road to i 
Baalbek, leading in an oblique direc¬ 
tion across the level and fertile plain 
of Ccele-Syria, or “hollow Syria.” 
This designation—used in Esdras 
(Bk. Ill), the Maccabees, and by the 
classic writers—-was generally given 
to the land S. of Seleucia, with the 
exception of Phoenicia. 

In 3 m. Ma’allaka is reached, a 
large and flourishing village, chiefly 
inhabited by Moslems. It is the seat 
of the Kaimakam, or governor, of the 
western boundary of the district of 
Damascus. 

A short distance (about 10 m.) up 
the mountain glen and connected 
with Ma’allaka by a long street is 
Zahleh (Rte. 46), the first village in 
the Lebanon district. It is 3100 ft. 
above sea-level, and has a population 
of about 15,000, of whom the greater 
number are Christians. There are 
several churches, British Syrian mis¬ 
sion schools, and a Jesuit monastery 
and church. The inhabitants have 
acquired an unenviable notoriety for 
their turbulence ; but they are fairly 
industrious, wine being their most 
important manufacture. 

[From Zahleh travellers can make 
the ascent of Mt. Sannin (8560 ft.), 
which is one of the highest peaks of 
the Lebanon. A good guide is abso¬ 
lutely essential, as the ascent is very 
precipitous and snow lies at times 
until July. The descent is made to 
Brum&na (see p. 304)]. 

From Ma’aUaka, the road, after 
crossing the torrent of the Berdfini, 
skirts the base of the Lebanon range 
as far as Temnin, passing on the way 
(J hr.) Kerak Ndh, where tradition 
places the tomb of Noah, and a stone 
building 130 ft. long is shown in proof. I 
Ablah, a little Christian village, is I 
next passed (f hr.), and £ hr. farther 
on are the two Temnlns, Temnin el- 
Fokd (the upper) on the hill to the 
left, and Temnin el-Tahta( the lower) 
lying a little off the road to the right. 
In this neighbourhood there are about 
two hundred Phoenician rock-hewn 
tombs. I 

In a glen at the foot of the moun¬ 


tains to the W. of Temnin lie the 
ruins of the great temple of Niha 
(1 hr.), built originally of massive 
stone blocks. Another temple, which 
is in a fair state of preservation, 
stands in a valley 3 m. farther still 
up the mountain; it is known as 
Husn Niha, and is 1200 ft. above the 
plain and 4200 ft. above sea-level. 

An hour to the N. of Niha is Kusr 
Neba, the ruins of an old temple 
standing on a stylobate 10 ft. high. 

Turning off to the r. and going 
straight across the plain in a N.E. 
direction, we come in about | hr. to 
Bet Shdma, standing on a hill to the 
1.; then, crossing the Litany, we reach 
Talllyeh, where the road bends to 
the N., and in f hr. MejdelAn is 
reached; in £ hr. we arrive at the 
village of Burls, and after passing 
through it come to the ruins of a 
modern wily called the Kubbet Duris, 
which has been built up of eight beauti¬ 
ful granite columns, probably brought 
over from the ruins of Baalbek ; one 
of them has been placed upside down 
and an architrave has been super¬ 
imposed. An old sarcophagus lies 
beside the building. It formerly 
stood on its end, and was used as a 
mihrab, or prayer-niche. 

Baalbek is reached in about twenty 
minutes, and on the outskirts are 
the Quarries, whence were hewn 
the colossal stones of the temples. 
One enormous block still remains, 
ready hewn, but not entirely detached 
| from the mother-rock. Its length is 
[ 69'3 ft., its breadth 14 ft., and its 
height 15'18 ft. It thus contains 
about 14,500 cubic ft., and has been 
estimated to weigh 1,470 tons. It 
would require a 20,000 horse-power 
machine to set it in motion, and 
would resist the efforts of more than 
40,000 men. Yet there are three 
stones as large as this in the temple 
walls. 

A smaller quarry is situated about 
1 m. to the W. of this. 
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39 (d). 

DAMASCUS TO BAALBEK, VIA ZEBEDANI. 

1 st Day. 

Milt'i. II. M. 

11 j Damascus to ’Aia Fijeh . 3 15 

6 Suk Wady Barada . . 1 25 

9 Zebedani . . . 2 30 

25* 7 10 

2nd Day. 

6 Surghaya . . . 1 40 

13* Baalbek . . . . 3 45 

19’ 5 25 ' 

Borne travellers prefer to take 
2.| days over this journey, rest¬ 
ing the first night at Silk Wady 
Barada, and the second at Surghaya. 
But there is really little or no diffi¬ 
culty in accomplishing the whole 
route in 2 days. 

As far as Dummar (3 m.) we 
follow the carriage-road to Beyrout; 
and here we turn to the rt. and wind 
up bare chalk hills to the barren and 
flinty plain of Sahara. On the rt. 
are rock-tombs, one of which has 
an imperfect Greek inscription. De¬ 
scending a glen, we get into wild 
mountain scenery. The village of 
Bessima is perched on a mound 
on the brink of the torrent, in the 
ravine of the Barada. Immediately 
below it the river enters a cleft 
so narrow that there is not space 
even for a footpath along its banks. 
Here is an old aqueduct tunnelled 
through the cliff, which formerly 
helped to convey water from ’Ain 
Fijeh to Damascus. It is now a ; 
pathway between Bessima and Ashra- 
fiyeh, a village J- hr. farther down 
the glen. 

Winding up the narrow but pic¬ 
turesque ravine, past a fountain 
beside a small meadow, we reach 
the groves and orchards of Fijeh, a 
small hamlet of some thirty houses. 

’Ain Fijeh is one of the largest 
and most remarkable fountains in 
Syria. Its name is probably a cor- | 


ruption of the Greek Pecgee niryn 
—which signifies “a spring.” It 
bursts from a narrow cave under an 
old temple, at the base of a shelving 
: cliff. Though not the highest, ’Ain 
I Fijeh is considered the chief source 
! of the river Barada, its volume being 
three times that of the other stream. 
To the rt. of the fountain is a singu¬ 
lar building 37 ft. by 27 ft., open to 
the S.; the walls are 6 ft. thick, built 
of huge stones. There was formerly 
a vaulted roof. 

An immense quantity of stones 
and dibris encumbers the source at 
’Ain Fijeh, and threatens to impede 
or close the outflow, unless measures 
are adopted to remove the obstruc¬ 
tion. As the prosperity, and almost 
the very existence, of Damascus itself 
depends upon this mighty current of 
water, the matter should be seen to 
without delay. 

The valley is about 200 yds. wide, 
at the foot of cliffs 1000 ft. high, 
and the spot is admirably adapted 
for a night’s encampment. 

Leaving ’Ain Fijeh, we wind along 
the mountain-side, high above the 
stream. The effects of irrigation are 
seen in the fertile orchards and the 
well-cultivated terraces. Above the 
canals and aqueducts all is parched 
and barren. Passing Deir Mukurrin, 
Kefr Zeit, and Huseinieh, and leav¬ 
ing Deir Kanfin upon our rt., we 
reach Kefr el-'Awamld (“ the Village 
of the Columns ”), so named from a 
ruined temple which stands on the 
slope above it. 

Crossing the river by a modern 
bridge, we wind up the rt. bank to 

Silk Wady Barada— Abila. This 
village is situated in a beautiful 
spot, rocky and wild, yet surrounded 
by green forest, and watered by the 
stream rushing over boulders. In 
the mouth of a recess in the moun¬ 
tain-side lie the ruins of Abila, 
founded by Lysanias, son of Ptolemy, 
king of Chalcis, and called after 
him, “ Abila of Lysanias.” The 
district around was called Abilene, 
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and is mentioned in St. Luke iii. 1 
as belonging to another Lysanias. 
The former was murdered b.c. 34, 
through the artifices of Cleopatra. 
Abilene afterwards passed into the 
possession of Philip; then it was 
governed by Agrippa; and finally 
by Herod Agrippa, the last of the 
Herodian family (Jos. Ant. xx. 7, 1). 
Abila became an episcopal see, and 
is frequently mentioned in the de¬ 
crees of councils. An annual fair 
(Silk) was formerly held here at 
Easter; and in 634 the Saracens of 
Damascus surprised the merchants 
at the fair, and stripped them of 
everything, capturing and plunder¬ 
ing the town of Abila. Hence has 
arisen its present name, Sftk Wddy 
Barada. 

On a high hill above the modern 
village is Kabr Habtl, partly covered 
by a small domed building, and held 
in repute by the Moslems as the 
traditional tomb of Abel, from 
whom, they say, the ancient city of 
Abila was named (see the Koran). 

In the village and gardens are 
many hewn stones and fragments of 
columns; and on the opposite bank 
of the river the remains are more 
extensive. 

On the mountain-side on the 1. 
bank is a road cut through the rock 
for 200 yds., 20 ft. deep and 12 ft. 
wide in places. On the smooth wall 
of rock are tablets containing two 
Latin inscriptions, each being re¬ 
peated with slight variations at the 
distance of a few yards. The date 
is not given, but the inscriptions 
inform us that the road was con¬ 
structed by the 11 Emperors Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, the 
mountain being excavated by the 
agency of Julius Verus, legate of 
Syria, at the expense of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Abilene.” These names fix 
the date at about 164. 

The road terminates at the edge 
of a cliff, and the stones of the 
viaduct or embankment to which it 
formerly led lie scattered on the 
slope below. Immediately below the 
road is an aqueduct, partly hewn 


and partly tunnelled in the rock; 
and beyond it in the precipice are 
many rock-cut tombs. 

We cross a picturesque bridge, 
and, winding up the glen of the 
Barada for about $ hr., we emerge 
on the upland Plain of Zebed&ni. 
On our 1. is a waterfall 20 ft. high, 
and above it are the ruins of two 
Boman bridges. Our road now leads 
along the side of the plain, which 
gradually expands to a breadth of 
2 m., and at the foot of the opposite 
mountain-range lies a small lake, 
which is the highest source of the 
Barada, 1149 ft. above the Plain 
of Damascus. We see on our rt. 
hand the villages of Ma'arabxln and 
Madaya, perched on the mountain¬ 
side. At the upper end of the plain, 
in the midst of orchards and mul¬ 
berry-groves, lies the village of 

Zebedani, famous for its apples, 
which are sold all over Syria. There 
is here a population of about 3000, 
of whom the greater part are Mos¬ 
lems. The village is divided into 
three parts, and extends to the roots 
of the opposite range. Nearly 1000 
ft. above it, to the rt., is Blud&n 
(see Bte. 39, tj. 

From ZebedAni we follow a small 
j tributary of the Barada to near its 
source beside the hamlet of ’Ain 
Hawar (“ the Poplar Spring ”). We 
now enter the Plain of Surgh&ya, 
which is about 3 m. long by 1 m. 
broad, and is the watershed between 
the Plains of Damascus and Beka’a. 
At its N.E. end is the village of 
Surghdya, beautifully situated. On 
the hill to the E. are rock-tombs, and 
at its foot a rock-hewn winepress. 
We now enter a lovely vale, and 
for 20 min. follow the bank of a 
streamlet, till it falls into the W&dy 
Yahfdfeh, which descends from the 
mountains on our rt. and flows down 
into the Beka’a, where it joins the 
Lit&ny. We come to the bridge Jisr 
er-Rummdna, on the old road from 
Damascus to Baalbek; and here we 
have the choice of three paths. The 
first goes down the W&dy Yahffifch 
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to Neby Shit, and joins the road I (For the indirect route as far as 
from Tyre to Baalbek (Rte. 29); I Menfn, see Kto. 45. b.) Hence we 
but it is long and steep, and we I turn W., and ride amongst vineyards 
do not recommend it. The seccmd J for about 1 hr., and then desoend 
crosses the bridge and ascends the j into the Wddy Helbon. On our rt. 
mountain by a zig-zag path, and is a wall of rook several hundred 

then follows a dreary descent to feet high, stretching aoross the val- 

Baalbek. This is the shortest; but ley. A torrent rushes through the 
we prefer the third way, which lies pass, and a millstream is carried over 
along the ancient Roman road, to the bed by an aqueduct; we see the 
thert., up the valley to Ma’arabun, mill below, embowered in foliage, 

past the ruins of a temple. Follow- High overhead, near the summit of 

ing a long winding glen, we cross the cliff, are two excavated tombs, 
the Wddy Shabat, and descend gradu- with niches above them containing 
ally to Bds el-’Ain, and so along a the remnants of statues. A Greek in- 
shady avenue to Baalbek. I scription on one of them records the 

' name of “ Lysimachus, son of Adrus.” 

- About 100 yds. W. is another similar 

monument, and some distance be- 
39 (c). yond is a tomb with a Doric facade. 

We pass along a narrow bridle-path 
Damascus to baalbex, via helbon. hewn in the rocky wall, and enter the 
1st Day. | valley of Helbon. The mountains 

Hues, h. m. i which romantically close it in rise 

13 Damascus to Helbon . 3 30 upwards of 1000 ft., and are crowned 
9 Bludan . . . . 2 40 , by castle-like crags. A couple of 

_ --! miles’ ride along the glen brings us 

22 6 10 to 

2nd Day. Helbon, which is beautifully situ- 

20 Baalbek . . . . 5 35 , ated in a nook in the bend of the 

— -j valley, and at the entrance to a side 

As in Rte. 39 (b), this journey may | wddy. Below the village are the 
be spread over days by staying > massive foundations of a temple, and 
the first night at Helbon, and the in the centre of the houses is an old 
second at Surghdya. In that case, a ; mosque, from beneath which a foun- 
more indirect way to Helbon may be ' tain bursts. A rude portico, resting 
chosen—ie. by Menin (see below) ; on antique columns, shades it, and a 
the distance from Damascus to Hel- hollowed stone, with a Greek inserip- 
bon by this road being 16| m., and i tion bearing the name of the “ great 
occupying about 4§ hrs. king Markos,” receives the water. 

Large hewn stones, fragments of 
We leave Damascus by the Aleppo columns, and other ancient remains 
road, but turn aside from it to the 1. are met with in the walls of the 
about H m. outside the gate. In If j houses and in the gardens, 
hr. (6 m.) after leaving Damascus : Helbon is referred to in Ezek. 
we reach UTaraba (Rte. 45, b), where xxvii. 18 as a place noted for its 
the divergence of roads above men- | wines; and the grapes of Helbon are 
tioned occurs. , as famous as ever. This is probably 

The direct route to Helbon lies up identical with Chalybon, whence, 
the valley, past Dorej and ’Ain es- ; according to Strabo, the Persians of 
Sahib where are some rock-tombs. [ old imported their wine. 

There’is little of special interest upon I 

this road, and Helbon is reached i On leaving Helbon we ascend the 
1J hr. after leaving M’araba. valley by a steep path, and presently 
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descend again to the spring of 'Ain 
FakhAkh. Our road leads over the 
central ridge of Antilebanon, and we 
obtain occasional views of the Plain 
of Damascus, Mount Hermon, and 
the Lebanon. 

Bludan stands at a height of 
4850 ft. above the sea, and the view 
from the village is magnificent. The 
summer residences of H.B.M. Consul 


at Damascus and of the American 
missionaries are situated here. (For 
an interesting account of the place, 
see Lady Burton’s Inner Life of 
Syria, vol. i. chap, xix.) 

After a sharp descent from Blud&n 
to the N. of 8 m. or more, we 
join the path from Zebed&ni on the 
1., and proceed to Baalbek along 
Bte. 39 (b). 


BAALBEK. * 
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Baalbek is the chief town of a d 
trict which bears its name, under the 
Wilayet of Damascus. It is situated 
3860 ft. above the level of the sea, and 
is 31 m. from Damascus, 82 m. from 
Tripoli, and 109 m. from Palmyra. 
Its population is at present about 
5000, in the following proportions: 
2500 Met&wileh, 1200 Greek Catho¬ 
lics, 1100 Moslems, 100 Maronites, 
and 100 Orthodox Greeks. The 
Greek Catholics have a bishop, and 
the Maronites an archbishop of Baal¬ 
bek, but the latter resides upon Mount 
Lebanon. There are three Christian 
churches, one for each of the three 
sects; and there are six schools, with 
15 teachers and 300 pupils. The 
Met&wileh have a sanctuary dedi¬ 
cated to KhOla, daughter of Houssein 
the son of Ali, who (Houssein) was 
defeated and killed by the Omeiyades. 
Khdla died at Baalbek whilst on her 
way to Damascus as a captive, and 
her tomb is shown outside the town, 
near to the carriage-road. The Mos¬ 
lems have also a specially sacred 
mosque at Baalbek, named after 
Sheikh Abdullah, and there they 
hold a periodical festival, to which 
a great multitude of Mohamedans 
come. 

There are also at Baalbek mili¬ 
tary barracks, built on the ancient 
ramparts N.W. of the town. 


History of Baalbek.— Conder re¬ 
marks (Syrian Stone Lore, p. 70, 
note 2): “ In the course of inquiry I 
have never met with any explanation 
of the name Baalbek." He then pro¬ 
ceeds to suggest a possible connection 
between the termination “ bek ” and 
the god Bacchus. It is true that no 
satisfactory derivation of the word 
has hitherto been given by Syrian 
authorities, but it is curiously re¬ 
markable that this should be so, for 
the origin of the word “ Baalbek ” 
is very simple. We know that there 
were several places named after Baal, 
each with a local termination imply¬ 
ing that the place contained a special 
sanctuary of Baal. Thus, e.g., Baal- 
Hermon, Baal-Hazor, Baal-Shatisha, 
Baal-Meon, Baal-Zephon, and so 
forth. Now, the great plain between 
Lebanon and Antilebanon, about mid¬ 
way up which Baalbek is situated, is 
called now, as it was in olden times, 
the Beka’a. Hence, Baalbek is sim¬ 
ply a contraction of Baal-Beka’a, or 
“ the City of Baal on the Beka’a.” 
Baal was originally a deification of 
the sun, as Ashtoreth wag of the 
moon. The monarchs of the Solen¬ 
oid® accordingly translated the city 
of Baal, or the Sun, into Helio¬ 
polis, by which name it was known 
throughout the Grieco-Boman period. 

As is natural with such interest- 
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ing remains as those at Baalbek) have borne some relation to this, 
legend and tradition have been busily It has even been said that a statue 
at work, in want ol any reliable data, resembling Osiris was transported 
to determine accurately the origin from On to this new City of the Sun. 
and early history of the city. There : Be this as it may, whether the Egyp- 
are some, for example, who have gone tians anticipated or assisted them or 
so far as to assert that this was the | not, it is certain that the Phoenicians 
first city built in the world, and that ! erected here a magnificent temple of 
it is the one referred to in Gen. iv. Baal. The colossal platform of the 
17 under the name of Enoch. Others, 1 temple and the bevelled masonry 
again, believe that Nimrod employed under the great peristyle point dis- 
giants to construct it after the Deluge; tinctly to Phoenician handiwork, 
whilst yet another set of Arab writers ; Like so many other ancient sanc- 
ignorantly confound Baalbek with I tuaries in Syria, Baalbek was subse- 
Babel. Not a few Oriental authors ; quently adopted, redecorated, and in 
confidently declare that Solomon built, : a great measure reconstructed by 
or reconstructed, the city, quoting in : the Grseco-Romans of the early cen- 
support of their theory 1 Kings ix. 18, turies of our era. Julius Csesar made 
and referring Baalath to Baalbek, Heliopolis a Roman colony; and 
since Tadmor is Palmyra. But Antoninus Pius, towards the close of 
from Josh. xix. 44 and 2 Chron. , the second century, built “a great tem- 
viii. 6 it would appear that this Baal- I pie to Jupiter, which was one of the 
ath was in the tribe of Dan. These i wonders of the world ” (John Malala 
various conjectures are for the most of Antioch). This is, of course, the 
part wild and improbable, but there present Temple of Jupiter (see below). 
iB more plausibility in the statement The still more gigantic and magnifi- 
ofMaerobius, a Latin writer of the fifth | cent Temple of the Sun, which was 
century, who says that some Egyptian ; never completed, appears to belong 
priests came here in ancient days , to the same period of architecture; 
and erected a temple to the sun. and in all probability the enormous 
The substructural passages and 1 stones which were used for the 
chambers beneath the Great Court fashioning of the columns, the archi- 
of the Temple of the Sun (see below) traves, and the other portions of these 
seem certainly to bear a marked re- beautiful temples, were obtained by 
semblance in form and construction the Greeco-Romans from the ruins 
to some of the Egyptian temples, of the more ancient Egyptian and 
notably that of the granite temple Phoenician structures, upon thefoun- 
near the Sphinx at Gizeh. It is by | dations of which the present ruins 
no means unlikely that the nation, stand. 

which gave birth to those marvels ! One of the coins of the time of 
of architecture on the Nile, had at Septimius Severus, only 32 yrs. after 
least some share in the conception j the reign of Antoninus, has on the 
and execution of the no less wonder- reverse the figure of a temple with a 
ful temples at Baalbek. This is all i portico of ten columns, and another 
the more probable when we remem- | has a temple with many columns in 
ber that the hieroglyphic inscriptions ; a peristyle. The superscription upon 
on the outer wall of the temple at them runs thus: “Colonia Helio- 
Karoak, on the Ramesseum at Thebes, polisJovi Optimo Maximo Heliopoli- 
and again at Abu Simbel, ail describe tano,” and they probably represent 
important expeditions which the an- the two existing temples. The in¬ 
dent Egyptians made into the very i scriptions still to be seen on the 
district in which Baalbek is situ- pedestals of the two outside columns 
ated (see Rte. 47). Moreover, the I in the grand portico confirm the evi- 
Egyptians had a “ Heliopolis ” in ! dence of the coins, and appear to 
their city of On, and Baalbek may I fix the date of the erection of the 
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tetuples in the reign of Antoninus 1 lossal stones at its western founda- 
Pius (see below). About the same time tion. 

also was probably erected the beauti- j Heliopolis remained in the hands 
ful little circular temple which was of the Christians until the year 
dedicated to Venus. The worship of j 634, when it was oaptured by the 
this goddess under the name of j Moslems under Abu-Obeida el-Jar- 
1 Hdovfi (“Pleasure”), was, according j rah. They abolished the Greek 
to Eusebius, carried on here, with all I name of the city and restored its 
the accompaniments of lioentious- j ancient title of Baalbek, and they 
ness and vice. The inhabitants of also converted the two great tem- 
Heliopolis were notorious for their I pies into a formidable fortress, 
idolatrous rites, and the historian ! The building operations in oonnec- 
Ment6on states that at their great j tion with this fortress have greatly 
festivals three negroes were invari- i disfigured the beauty and impaired 
ably sacrificed to the gods. The ' the purity of the grand old tem- 
Great Temple contained a golden : pies; and it is to be hoped that 
statue of Jupiter, which on festal these acoretions may be removed 
days was carried about the city in some day. After remaining for 
procession; those who were ap- several years in the possession of the 
pointed to be its bearers having pre- Omeiyades, Baalbek passed into the 
viously been prepared for the sacred j handB of the Abbasides in the year 
duty by shaving the head and mak- 751. In 876 Ahmed Toulu, the 
ing vows of chastity (Macrobius). The governor of Egypt, took it from the 
oracles at Heliopolis were highly re- [ latter, and in 1)02 it was conquered 
nowned, and Trajan consulted them 1 by the Carmatians, who massacred 
before commencing his second ex- . the inhabitants without pity. The 
pedition against the Parthians. The next year, however, it was recaptured 
place and manner of delivering ] by the Abbaside khalif Mouktafi. In 
these oracles will be more fully i 969 the Fatimites seized it, but were 
described below. In 297, during the I dispossessed in 974 by the Turkish 
reign of Diocletian, several Chris- general Hafatkin. In 1070 Syria 
tians were here tortured and put to I fell under the power of the Seljuks, 
death, amongst them being a young j and Ismail, son of Buri el-Tagatkin, 
actor named Gelasinus. | became the ruler at Baalbek. His 

The Emperor Constantine sup- i brother Mohamed succeeded him in 
pressed all the idolatrous worship, ! 1134, but was killed in 1138 by the 
and erected a basilica in the midst followers of Zinki, who captured 
of the precincts of the Great Temple, 1 Baalbek and crucified the inhabi- 
the remains of which are still ex- j tants. Nijm Eddin (“ the Star of 
isting. For a short while, under Religion ”), father of the illustrious 
Julian the Apostate (361-363), the ; Saladin, governed the city until the 
heathen rites and persecutions re- death of Zinki, who was succeeded 
vived; but they were finally abol- j at Damascus by his illustrious son 
ished by Theodosius the Great, who ! Nfir Eddin. In 1158 Baalbek was 
ascended the throne in 379. The | visited by a terrible earthquake, 
“ Paschal Chronicle ” says that, while which overthrew many houses and 
Constantine contented himself with | destroyed the ramparts, the fortress, 
merely closing the Greek temples, I and a great portion of the temples. 
Theodosius completely destroyed | The Crusaders under Raymond, 
them, and converted the temple of Count of Tripoli, attacked Baalbek, 
Balanitis, the Trilithon, into a Chris- [ but were defeated by Shems Eddin 
tian church. Balanios is a corruption (“the Sun of Religion"), a famous 
for “ Baal Helios ” (“ The Temple of | general under Saladin. Baldwin IV. 
the Sun ”), and its title Trilithon was i made a second expedition against the 
doubtless derive from the three co- j city, and succeeded in carrying otf a 
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considerable booty. Shortly after¬ 
wards Shems Eddin revolted against 
Saladin, who besieged him in Baal¬ 
bek. Bahrain Shah became the 
governor of the city, and in 1201 
he achieved a victory over the Cru¬ 
saders. In 1203 Baalbek suffered I 
severely from a second earthquake. 
The Sultan el-Ashraf laid siege to 
the fortress in 1228, and, after a 
struggle lasting over a year, Bahrain \ 
Shah was forced to yield. He retired 
to Damascus, where he was assassi¬ 
nated by one of his own mamelukes. 
He had governed Baalbek for forty- 
seven years, and was succeeded by 
Ismail, brother of el-Ashraf. During 
the rule of the latter, Baalbek was 
again besieged in 1246 by Hassan 
Eddin, who took it by treaty, without 
bloodshed. The Tartar sultan Ho- 
lako invested it in 1260; and, having 
captured the city, he destroyed a great 
part of the fortifications. 

On May 10, 1318, a disastrous tor¬ 
rent from the mountains on the E. 
overwhelmed Baalbek, and wrought a 
grievous devastation. No fewer than 
1500 houses, including 131 shops, 13 
temples and schools, 11 mills, and 
4 aqueducts, were swept away, and 
about 200 lives were lost. The rush¬ 
ing torrent burst through the city 
wall, which was over 13 ft. in thick¬ 
ness, made a breach of more than 
100 ft., and is said to have carried off 
a tower 40 ft. square and deposited it 
safe and sound, at a distance of \ m.! 
Tamerlane (el-Wahsh, “the Wild 
Beast ”) captured Baalbek in 1401, 
and ruthlessly despoiled the city. 
In 1516 Syria became subject to 
Selim I., and from that period Baalbek 
has belonged to the Ottoman Empire. 
The city, during the last three cen¬ 
turies, has been the scene of many 
feuds and contests between the Har- 
fdsh emirs, belonging to the Meta- 
wileh, the Druses, and the Mos¬ 
lems. The celebrated Druse chief, 
Fakr Eddin, achieved some of his 
greatest exploits at Baalbek and in 
the neighbourhood; and the scarcely 
less renowned Emir Beshir Shehab 
has also left his name associated with 

[Syria and Palestine,] 


the place. In 1759 Baalbek was 
again visited by a destructive earth¬ 
quake, which overthrew many of the 
magnificent columns of its temples, 
and completed the devastation which 
had been wrought by so many 
centuries of warfare and siege. In¬ 
deed, the only wonder is that, after 
all the disasters which it has sus¬ 
tained, Baalbek is able at the present 
day to exhibit such magnificent re¬ 
mains of its pristine glory. 

(For a fuller and very interesting 
record of the history of Baalbek, the 
visitor is referred to a painstaking 
monograph which has been written 
by Michel Alouf, whom we recom¬ 
mend as an able and intelligent 
guide to the ruins.) 

The Buins of Baalbek. 

Each person visiting the ruins 
\ pays one midjidie the first day, and 
| half a midjidie the second. After 
' this admission is free. 

As a rule travellers arrive at Baal¬ 
bek in the afternoon, and generally 
too late to make it worth while to 
visit the interior of the Temple. 
There would be time for them to 
walk round the exterior and so 
obtain a general idea of the extent 
and grandeur of the buildings. The 
entire precincts having been trans¬ 
formed by the Arabs into a fortress, 
are known by the natives as Kul’at 
Baalbek, or the ‘ ‘ acropolis of Baalbek.” 
Three distinct styles of architecture 
should be noted: (1) the Phoenician; 
(2) the Greeco-Boman ; (3) the Arab. 
The Phoenician remains are distin¬ 
guished by the colossal size of their 
stones and the marvellous precision 
of their execution; the Grteco-Boman 
by the exquisite regularity and 
elaborate ornamentation of the de¬ 
tails; and the Arab by the towers, 
loopholes, and other evidences of 
military design, as well as by the 
i inferiority and irregularity of their 
general construction. The Arabs prac¬ 
tically turned the temple precincts 
; into a fortified town, the main street 
of dwelling-houses being down the 
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south side of the great temple. It cunia ex voto l(ibsnle) a(nimo) 
has been necessary to destroy much S(olvit). 

of the less important Arab work during i The translation appears to be: 
the excavations which have been re- I “ To the great gods of Heliopolis, 
cently carried on, for the purpose of For the safety of our lord Antoninus 
bringing to light the older and more Pius Felix Augustus and of Julia 
interesting constructions. Augusta the mother of our lord of 

Since the excavations, carried out the camp, of the senate, of the 
by the Germans, the remains of a country, Aurelius Antonius Longinus, 
Christian church of Byzantine work chief of the First Antonian Legion, 
have been discovered (dotted lines on of his own free will caused two 
plan). There are many evidences brazen capitals of columns to be 
throughout the ruins that the build- t overlaid with gold at his own ex- 
ings were never completed. ■ pense.” 

The First Antonian Legion was 

Walk round the Acropolis. th ?‘ “? re commonly known as the 

“ Parthian Legion.” 

Beginning at the E. end we come On each side of the portico is the 
first of all to the Portico (A) which is wall of a wing, more or less damaged 
at present about 19 ft. above the level by time and weather, and adorned on 
of the adjoining orchard, and which the outside by pilasters. On the 
was originally the entrance to the ! basement of the S. wing is an old 
Temple of the Sun. A broad flight doorway. Proceeding southwards 
of steps 33 ft. in height originally led we pass the door ( a ) by which we shall 
up to the portico, the stylobate of j presently enter the ruins, and farther 
which had the usual three steps. The on we see the high wall of the Great 
steps were ornamented with statues Court (C). Beneath is the doorway of 
from point to point, as proved by the a chamber of the substructural pas- 
discovery of inscribed bases cut back sages, separated into three divisions by 
so as to fit the steps of the stylobate two pilasters, but completely built up 
of the great court. A curious-looking by the Arabs. Still farther is another 
conduit, built upon an arch, has been doorway, at the side of which is an 
constructed by the Arabs to convey Arabic inscription, quite illegible, 
the water from the source of the We next arrive in front of the Temple 
Lejuge. In the midst of the Arab of Jupiter (E), and observe awall built 
wall can be seen the bases of twelve by the Arabs on the site of an ancient 
columns, whioh formed the E. face flight of steps, which led up to this 
of the Grseco-Eoman Pronaos. The smaller temple, similarly to that of 
columns themselves have been re- ; the great temple, described above, 
moved, and are probably to be found , By its side is the citadel of the Arabs 
in the Kubbet el-Dilris (Rte. 39, a), ! (G), traversing which we arrive at 
and in the principal mosque of j the peristyle S. of the colonnade 
Baalbek. On two of these column- of tae Temple of Jupiter, built on 
bases are Latin inscriptions (see | foundations of enormous size. We 
above), which have been deciphered now cross some gardens, and reach 
by M. de Saulcy and others, as | the W. end of the Acropolis. At the 
follows : H(agnis) Diis Heliupol- j S.W. angle is an Arab tower, on which 
(itanis) pro Salute d(omini) n(ostri) I are two inscriptions, the upper one 
Antonini Fii Fel(iois) Aug(uBti) et ' of the time of Baliram Shah (see 
Juliae Aug(nstae) Matris d(omini) 1 above) and the lower of Adel, the 
n(ostri) castr(orum) senat(us) brother of Saladin. 
patr(iae) Aur(elius) Ant(onius) 

Longinus speoul(ator) leg(ionis) I j Cyclopean Wall. —We now come 
An(tonian)ae capita Columnarum to the Outer Wall of the Temple 
dua aerea auro inluminata sua pe- , of the Sun (D), which is here 10 ft. 
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thick and is composed of nine stones 
about 30 ft. long and 13 ft. high. 1 
The size of these is, however, quite ! 
dwarfed by the three colossal blocks 
(P) in the W. wall of the temple. I 
These measure respectively 64 ft., 
63£ ft., and 63 ft. in length, and | 
their transverse sections are 14 ft. 
by 11 ft. They rest upon masonry ; 
20 ft. high. Probably the temple 
received its name of Trilithon from ; 
these three huge blocks. It has been 
said that this stupendous construction 
was the wall of a Phoenician temple 
of Baal. This opinion is not held 
by the modern German exoavators, I 
or by Ernest Benan. “ Of the more 
ancient or prehistoric epoch, before i 
the coming of the Bomans, there 
seem but few traces.” 

Arab buildings.—Above this sub¬ 
structure the Arabs have built their 
fortifications, composed of a con¬ 
fused and graoeless mixture of 
column-bases, sculptured friezes, 
and other fragments of the ancient 
buildings. Here again is an inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of Bahram Shah. 
To the N. of the Acropolis is another 
wall of colossal stones similar in 
position, height, and size to the six 
great stones on the W. side, which 
lie under the three Cyclopean blocks. 
A vacant space occurs between this 
probably Phoenician wall and the 
foundations of the Graco-Boman 
structure. Nineteen pedestals of the 
N. colonnade can be counted in the 
midst of this Arab structure. A 
built-up doorway, with a handsome 
lintel, stands in the lower courses of 
the Boman wall. To the W. of the 
colossal wall is the N.W. angle of the 
Great Court, beyond which is the N. 
wall of the same. Turning the N.E. 
corner, we reach the point from which 
we started, and complete our survey 
Of the exterior. 


The Temple Area. 

The entrance («), where the fee is 
paid, is effected through the vaults, 
the whole area, as we have indicated, 
being on a much higher level than 
the surrounding country. The walls 
of these vaults are constructed of 
massive blocks of stone, evidently of 
an older period than the arched roof 
above. The latter is Grmco-Boman, 
the former perhaps Phoenician. 

These substructural remains consist 
of two parallel passages, running E. 
to W., each 400 ft. long and 16J ft. 
broad, connected by a third passage 
of similar length and breadth, which 
runs at rt. angles to them, and at 
a distance of 33 ft. from the E. end. 
In the intervening spaces, as well as 
to the S. and N. of the parallel pas¬ 
sages, are several chambers, one at 
least of which (see below) is intensely 
interesting and well-adorned. These 
substructures were utilised as founda¬ 
tions for the vast platform on which 
the Great Court of the Temple of the 
Sun was erected, and for this purpose 
the vaulted roofs were constructed. 
Bnt it is extremely doubtful whether, 
in their original design, they were not 
parts of a great hyprothral temple. 
They are not apparently, strictly 
speaking, subterranean ; and it would 
be in the highest degree interesting 
if the huge space between the pas¬ 
sages W. of the transverse one could 
be examined and explored. There are 
indications, amongst the stonework 
of the inner walls, of openings which 
have at one time existed, but which 
have been blocked up at a subsequent 
period. On the keystones of the 
vaults are to be seen inscriptions and 
figures, probably of Boman gods and 
goddesseB. Nearly opposite to the 
transverse passage, and on the 1. 
hand side of that by which we enter, 
is an entrance up some roughly con¬ 
structed steps to a chamber, the 
ceiling of which is magnificently 
sculptured, and in the walls of which 
are some beautifully carved niches, 
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The Great Court. 

On leaving the passage we find our¬ 
selves at onee in the Great Court (C); 
and it is here that the Germans, who 
obtained permission to start the 
excavations in 1898, have made their 
chief discoveries. The most im¬ 
portant of these are unquestionably 
the traces of the bases of the columns 
of a lofty peristyle, resting on a 
stylobate of three steps, whieh ran 
round the N., S., and E. sides of the 
Court, thus bringing into communi¬ 
cation the great rectangular halls and 
exedras which form the outer circuit 
of this portion of the building. In 
the centre of the Court they found 
in good preservation the remains of 
a great Altar (Z), measuring 30 ft. by 
35 ft., with a flight of steps leading 
up to it on the E. side. The altar 
is built of massive blocks of stone, 
apparently brought from the same 
quarry as that which provided’ the 
trilithon and other colossal blocks of 
the W. and N. sides of the sub¬ 
structure of the Great Temple, and, 
according to the Germans, the 
foundations were carried down to the 
rook. In the court, on either side, 
are two rectangular basins of un¬ 
equal size (Y, Y). These were without 
the church. They were surrounded 
by low walls about 3J ft. high ; three 
sides of the largest tank have been pre¬ 
served, and are carved with festoons 
of flowers, tritons, cupids, bull’s- 
heads, and groups of figures. An 
arched passage ran round the S. tank 
and had chambers leading off from it. 

The “ Basilica of ConBtantine.”— 
Traces of the walls of a Christian 
Basilica have long been known, but 
its exaot plan has now been deter¬ 
mined by the Germans. Only the 
lower portions of the walls have been 
found, but they show it to have been 
of the type of basilica of which there 
are examples in Syria at Kalb Louzy 
and Buweihah (see p. 392, plan 
of Churoh of Buweihah, from 
Fergusson’s “ Architecture ”), with 
nave and aisles separated one from 


the other by three great arches 
carried on piers. On the site of the 
flight of steps which originally led 
to the Great Temple the Christians 
built, at the W. end of the Church, 
the principal apse (X), flanked by two 
smaller apses in the axes of the 
aisles. The foundations of a second 
apse at the E. end (X), with the 
polygonal walls which form the 
characteristic feature of the Byzan¬ 
tine ehurch, were also found; but 
this apse would seem to have formed 
portion of a subsequent addition, and 
traces of the flight of steps which led 
up to the original E. door have been 
found. As is usual in these Syrian 
churches, there are three doorways 
in the N. and S. walls of the aisles. 
The building of the basilica is usually 
attributed to Constantine, but the re¬ 
mains as found suggest a much later 
date (fifth or sixth century), because 
the early Christians always utilised 
the materials at hand, and the 
immense number of columns of the 
peristyle are much more likely to 
have been used up in the building of 
any churoh in Constantine’s time. 
No remains of this, however, have 
been found. The preservation of 
the altar would seem to have been 
due to the fact that the floor of the 
basilica was raised about a foot above 
its summit, so that the floor of the 
church was about 7 ft. above the 
pavement of the Court. Access to 
the church was obtained by the flight 
of steps at the E. end already men¬ 
tioned, and along a raised podium on 
the N. and S. sides to the entrance 
doors of the two aisles. The eastern 
flight of steps may, probably, have 
led to this raised podium or gang¬ 
way. 

The Temple of the Sun (D). This 
temple, the grandest and most cele¬ 
brated in the annals of antiquity, 
stood upon the site of the great Phoe¬ 
nician Temple of Baal; and it is 
this which has given its name to 
Baalbek or Heliopolis. The Grseco- 
Boman structure was, if ever finished, 
merely a hypasthral shell of columns, 
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supporting a magnificent entablature. 
No signs of any cella, or interior 
shrine, are to be found, nor is there 
any trace of its foundations. It is 
perhaps most probable that a cella 
was intended, but that the building 
was never actually completed. But, 
however this may be, we can scarcely 
imagine anything more beautiful 
than the rectangular colonnade of 
fifty-four columns—nineteen on each 
side N. and S., and ten on each side 
E. and W.—with its portico, must 
have been when it stood erect and 
perfect. The Six enormous Columns 
\d) which still remain upright claim 
the first and principal attention of 
every stranger’s eye. They are 67 ft. 
high, including base and capital; and 
over this the entablature rises to the 
height of another 14 ft. The diameter 
of the columns at the base is 7 ft. 3 in., 
and at the top 6 ft. 6 in.; the shafts 
are composed of three blocks, the base 
of one, the capital of one, and the 
entablature reaching from column to 
column is of one solid stone. The 
shaft blocks were clamped by iron, 
two clamps being inserted in each, 
the one round and the other square. 
The style is Corinthian, and the 
capitals are designed and executed 
with great skill. The columns of 
this great peristyle stood on a stylo¬ 
bate of three steps raised on a 
podium , or platform, about 21 ft. 
above the level of the great Court, 
entrance to the Temple being obtained 
by the flight of steps already referred 
to. It has been assumed that the 
trilithon and the other massive 
blocks on the W. and N. sides, to 
which we have already referred 
(p. 356) as the Cyclopean Wall, 
formed the actual substructure of 
the Temple platform, and were in¬ 
tended to support the artificial 
mound of earth on which the Temple 
was built; but as a matter of fact 
the enclosure wall is outside the 
foundation walls of the platform, and, 
according to the Germans, the latter 
are carried down to the rock. It has, 
further, been assumed that the 
Cyclopean Wall belongs to the Phoe¬ 


nician period, .and may have formed 
the substructure of the Temple of 
Baal. In answer to this it should be 
pointed out that the trilithon and 
other massive blocks all rest on a 
substratum of much smaller stones, 
and Ernest Benan arrived at the 
conclusion that, as these latter are 
not older than the period of the 
Seleueid®, the former are probably 
the work of the Phoenician masons 
who worked for the Bomans. 
Fergusson, in his “ History of 
Architecture ” (p. 321, 3rd edn.), 
says: “ As it is, there seems no 
reason for doubting their being of 
the same age as the temples they 
support, though their use is certainly 
exceptional in Boman temples of 
this class.” 

On the E. side of the Great Court 
is the Hexagonal Court (B), and here 
the Germans have found the traces 
of the bases of the columns, and the 
stylobate of a peristyle similar to 
that of the Great Court, so that from 
the entrance portico to the farther 
end of the Great Court there was 
a covered communication between all 
the rectangular halls in both courts. 
Farther W. is the Great Portico (A), 
which formed originally the principal 
entrance, access to it being obtained 
by a magnificent flight of steps, 
150 ft. wide. Of this nothing now 
remains. The portico itself con¬ 
sisted of a peristyle of twelve Corin¬ 
thian columns and responds all raised 
on pedestals, flanked by two towers 
or wings. There are no columns 
remaining in situ, but the towers are 
subdivided decoratively with Corin¬ 
thian pilasters, which show the 
height of the order, including its 
entablature; and on the south tower 
above the cornice are the plinth- 
pedestals of the pilaster which deco¬ 
rated an upper storey. The central 
inter-columniation of the peristyle is 
much wider than the others, and was 
probably spanned by an arch, as in 
the propylffia at Damascus. This is 
further substantiated by a medal, 
which has suggested the conjectural 
restoration given on p. 169 of “ The 
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Architecture ot Greece and Rome,” 
by W. J. Anderson and B. Phene 
Spiers. This portion of the Temple 
was built in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, about 160 a.d., and there are 
other temples of this date at Atil 
and Musmieh in Syria, and at Sbeitla 
in N. Africa, in which the same fea¬ 
ture is found. Internally there are 
halls in the wings or towers, sepa¬ 
rated from the portico by Corinthian 
piers, and the walls of these, as 
also the rear wall of the portico, are 
decorated with pilasters and niches. 
A great portion of these decorations, 
however, has been effaced by the 
Arabs and by time. The spaces be¬ 
tween the pedestals have been built up 
and loopholed, and Saracenic battle¬ 
ments have been erected on the top 
of the wings. Three doorways are to 
be seen in this wall, the largest, in 
the centre, being 26 ft. high and 20 ft. 
wide, and the two side ones 13^ ft. 
high by 8J- ft. wide. The S. gateway 
is, however, the only one now open. 

Temple of Jupiter. 

This beautiful temple (E) stands 
on a platform to the S. of the Temple 
of the Sun and on a lower level. It 
is one of the best preserved monu¬ 
ments of ancient Syrian art. Its 
dimensions are 227 ft. by 117 ft. It 
faces the E., and had a handsome 
portico in front, which, like the por¬ 
tico of the larger temple, was origin¬ 
ally reached by a stone staircase, no 
vestiges of which, however, remain. 
The peristyle was composed of forty- 
two columns, fifteen (counting the 
angle columns again) on the north 
and south sides, and eight on the 
east and west. The Pronaos, or 
portico, had an inner row of six fluted 
columns; and, farther W. of these 
again, two others of the same kind, 
opposite the ends of the Antce. The 
height of the columns, including 
base and capital, is 65 ft., and their 
diameter at the base 6 ft. 3 in., and 
at the top 5 ft. 8 in. (See p. 346 for 
an account of the quarries from 
which these stones were obtained.) 
Over the peristyle was a richly orna¬ 


mented entablature, surmounted by a 
magnificent cornice, altogether mea¬ 
suring 12 ft. in height. The dis¬ 
tance between the columns and the 
cella is 10 ft. The ceiling formed 
by the slabs was most elaborately 
decorated. It was divided into 
spaces, alternately hexagonal and 
diamond shaped. In the middle of 
each was a large figure represent¬ 
ing a god or goddess, and all around 
were smaller busts with traceries of 
floral and folial work. The whole 
were exquisitely carved in alto-relievo 
upon the stones. Unfortunately this 
beautiful peristyle has been griev¬ 
ously damaged and effaced, most of 
the columns having fallen, and the 
sculptured carving of the ceiling slabs 
so much injured as to be scarcely 
distinguishable. The N. fapade is in 
the best state of preservation ; for, of 
its fifteen columns, nine (e) still remain 
in situ. At the W. end there are but 
three, and on the S. only four. One 
shaft (/) has fallen against the S. wall, 
displacing several stones of the cella, 
and yet itself remaining unbroken, 
so strongly have its three huge pieces 
been fastened together by iron clamps. 
All along the S. terrace enormous 
blocks of stone and columns lie scat¬ 
tered about in hopeless confusion. Of 
the eight fluted columns which formed 
the interior of the E. portico, only 
two now remain, those which stood on 
the S. side. These two columns, to¬ 
gether with the three unfluted columns 
on the S. and the pilaster of the cella , 
support an embattled wall, which is 
of Saracenic construction. A portion 
of a fluted column still remains in 
situ on the N. side of the pronaos. 

The Great Doorway of the temple, 
in face of which we now stand, was 
21 ft. wide and 42 ft. high; but 
fallen stones and masses of dibris 
conceal from view its greater part. 
Around it runs a delicately carved 
border 4 ft. wide, representing fruit, 
flowers, and vine-leaves. The lintel 
contains, in addition, little figures in 
different attitudes, with bunches of 
grapes in their hands, but this work is 
much effaced by time. Above this is a 
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frieze, better preserved, consisting of 
scroll-work and aoanthus-leaves; and 
the whole is finished by a rich cornice. 
The lintel is composed of three large 
blocks of stone, the centre or key¬ 
stone of which, owing to the earth¬ 
quake of 1859, began to sink, and 
this became so dangerous that about 
1876 it was found necessary to sup¬ 
port it by a pier of masonry to pre¬ 
vent the entire collapse of the portal. 
Now, however, the stone has been 
raised and the pier removed, so that 
the sculpture on the lower face can 
be seen. This is the celebrated figure 
of the eagle, with a caduceus in his 
talons, and long twisted garlands in 
his beak. The ends of the garlands 
were supported by genii, one of which 
was represented on each side-block. 
That to the S. is now quite destroyed; 
that to the N. remains in good pre¬ 
servation. Two staircases on either 
side of the central doorway led 
probably to the roof, but one of these 
doorways is now entirely blocked up 
by debris. 

The interior of the temple is 
125§ ft. in length, and its breadth 
68 ft. At the farther, or W. end, 
the floor is raised about 10 ft. above 
the floor of the cella, and is sub¬ 
divided into a sanctuary in the 
centre, where was probably the statue 
of the god, and two side rooms. A 
flight of steps led up to the sanctuary 
from the cella. The sanctuary was 
covered with a barrel vault, the traces 
of which still remain on the W. wall. 
On each side of the steps was an 
enormous slab supporting the front 
of the shrine, and having upon it 
figures in alto-relievo, representing a 
sacrificial procession. The side-walls 
of the cella were subdivided by semi¬ 
detached fluted columns of the Corin¬ 
thian order, surmounted by a rich 
entablature, which is carried round 
the whole cella and forms the impost 
of the vault over the sanctuary already 
referred to. Further variety is given 
to the interior wall-decoration by 
breaking the entablature round every 
alternate couple of columns on each 


side. Between the columns the wall 
is enriched with niches in two 
storeys, the lower with semicircular 
arches, the upper with shafts which 
carry a second entablature with pedi¬ 
ment. The latter consisted of one 
stone, and was built into the wall so 
that in each case it still remains 
in situ, though the shafts supposed 
to carry it are gone. In the sanc¬ 
tuary are six unfluted pilasters, two 
on each side and two at the W. end. 
The niches between are similar to 
those of the nave. 

This sanctuary was the special 
shrine of Baalbek, and here the 
people consulted the oracles and 
received their response. A large 
statue of Jupiter stood in the centre 
of the W. wall. It was a hollow 
figure. The priests entered this statue 
by a subterranean passage beneath 
the sanctuary. The entrance to this 
passage was effected by a secret door¬ 
way in a chamber in the S. wall, 
which could be opened or closed at 
will. By this means the priests were 
able to obtain access to the interior 
of the statue without any of the 
worshippers having their suspicions 
aroused. The entrance and stair¬ 
case to this subterranean passage are 
still to be seen at the present day. 
Theodosius is said to have converted 
this temple into a Christian church, 
and there is a Greek cross carved on 
a pedestal in the S. wall. By the 
staircase on the N. of the entrance 
we can climb up to the summit, 
whence we obtain a fine view of the 
interior of the temple. 

To the E. of the Temple of Jupiter 
is the Saracen Citadel (G), which was 
formerly three storeys high. The 
upper storey has, however, disap¬ 
peared, though the traces of it are 
still to be seen. The citadel is 
entered by a doorway of arabesque 
design. Inside are vaulted chambers, 
which present little of interest to de¬ 
tain the visitor, and are noteworthy 
only for the contrast which they pre¬ 
sent to the magnificent buildings of 
the Grceco-Boman period. 
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We now leave the precincts of the 
Great Temples by the substruetural 
passage through which we entered, 
and about 660 ft. to the S.E. we 
come to 

The Temple of Venus. This little 
circular sanctuary, though far infe¬ 
rior in size and grandeur to the 
magnificent temples which we have 
already described, is nevertheless of 
wondrous beauty, and would be con¬ 
sidered a gem anywhere else than at 
Baalbek. Its plan is of unusual 
form, and the only example of its 
kind known. The cella is a circle of 
38 ft. in diameter, in front of which 
is a tetrastyle portico with very wide 
inter-columniation to the two centre 
columns, in order to give free access 
to the cella. Behind the two angle 
columns are two others of the same 
dimensions, and behind the two centre 
columns two f-detached columns 
attached to the cella wall. Behind 
and round the cella are four other 
columns standing 2 ft. from the 
cella wall. In order to mask, or 
render harmonious, the junction of 
the rectangular portico with the 
circular cella, the entablature which 
crowns both sweeps back on plan 
forming five segments of circles. 
The four detached columns of the 
cella exterior have responds in the 
cella wall, the spaces between being 
decorated with niches sunk in the 
wall, in which originally there were 
statues, the pedestals of which alone 
remain. The doorway of the sanc¬ 
tuary is situated on the N.W. side, 
and in order to leave room for it, 
one column has been omitted from 
the peristyle, which, if complete, 
would have been heptagonal. The 
outside wall of the cella is orna¬ 
mented with pilasters and niches, 
above which runs a handsome frieze. 
The doorway consisted of three large 
blocks of stone, but the upper part 
has now fallen in. It was 20 ft. high 
and 11$ ft. wide. The interior was 
originally covered by a dome roof, 
which has disappeared, and the walls 
are greatly shattered. In the middle 


was formerly a statue of Venus. 
Along the base of the wall runs a 
frieze, and the wall itself is encom¬ 
passed by two tiers of small columns, 
the lower Ionic supporting a plain 
cornice, and the upper Corinthian 
with tabernacles over them. In the 
niches were formerly statues of 
nymphs of Venus. This sanctuary 
was probably devoted in heathen 
times to the licentious rites of the 
worship of Venus, but it was after¬ 
wards converted into a Christian 
church. Till within the last century 
it was so used by the Greeks, but 
it is now entirely abandoned. The 
church was dedicated to St. Barbe, 
and the building is known even now 
by the natives under this name. On 
the E. side of the interior wall is 
seen a fresco, representing a Greek 
cross inside a circle. 

On the hillside to the N.W. of the 
ruins are many rock-tombs and 
ancient sepulchres, one of which 
contains the name of “ Zenodorus, 
son of Lysanias,” the latter probably 
being the tetrarch of Abilene men¬ 
tioned in St. Luke iii. 1. 

A pleasant walk of 20 min. down 
an avenue of trees brings us to Rds 
el-’Ain, a lovely spot, where the 
crystal water, bursting from the 
earth in copious supply, fills a large 
basin, surrounded by grassy fields. 
Close by are two ruined mosques; 
and on the margin of the basin is 
a stone with an Arabic inscription 
which evidently referred to one of 
these two mosques. The translation 
of the inscription is as follows: 
“ In the name of the God of pity. 
This holy mosque was built by the 
humble servant of God, Bilbul er- 
Boumi, courtier of Melek ed-Dhahr, 
of the tribe of Sa’ad, for the glory 
of God and the welfare of humanity. 
In the last judgment may this satisfy 
the justice of the glorious God. This 
work has been completed in the year 
672 (i.e. 1294 a.d.), in the time of 
the humble servant of God, Ibn 
Hassan Mohamed, Governor, of the 
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Court of Melek ed-Dhahr, under 
the direction of the poor servant, 
Abbas.” 


EOUTE 40. 

BEVB0UT X0 TRIPOLI. 

1st Day. 

Miles. h. u. 

8£ Beyrout to Nahr el-Kelb 
— the Dog River — 

Lyons . . . . 2 10 

4 Jftneh . 1 10 

7 Nahr Ibrahim — River 

Adonis . . . . 2 10 

5 Jeboil— Oebal — Byblos . 1 36 

24| 7 6 

2nd Day. 

10 Batrdn— Botrys .30 

17§ Xarabulds— Tripoli . . 5 20 

273 8 20 

The shortest, cheapest, and most 
direct passage between Beyrout and 
Tripoli is, of course, by sea, and 
many steamers pass to and fro. The 
journey by land is, however, full of 
interest for those who wish to see as 
much as possible of the country. 

The road follows the sea-coast the 
entire way. For the first portion, as 
far as the Dog River, see “Rides 
about Beyrout ” (Rte. 35, b). There 
is nothing further of interest till we 
reach the Nahr Ibrahim; the little 
town of Janeh, though picturesquely 
situated on the small bay of the same 
name, presenting no attraction to 
detain us. 

The Nahr Ibrahim is celebrated 
in ancient legend under the name 
of the river Adonis. The mytho¬ 
logical stoiy of Venus and Adonis, j 
so popular amongst the Greeks, and 
immortalised to us by Shakespeare’s 
poem, came originally from Phoenicia 
and was connected with this river, 
Nahr Ibrahim. “From the theatre of 
rocks at Afka, high up on Lebanon, 


with its groves and cascades, the 
, sacred river plunges down its deep 
; gorge and hastens to the sea. Hither, 
at midsummer, the women of Gebal 
came to bewail Adonis (‘ their Lord ’), 
or Tammuz (‘ the Sun of Life ’), and 
feigning to find his head in the sea, 
or his infant form in a cradle of papy¬ 
rus on the waters, rejoiced to cele¬ 
brate his new birth ” (Conder, Heth 
and Moab, p. 76). (For Afka, see 
Rte. 42.) 

The “ women weeping for Tam¬ 
muz " are denounced by the Prophet 
Ezekiel (viii. 14); and Milton cele¬ 
brates the twofold legend in the 
following lines: 

“ Tammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day ; 
While smooth Adonis from his native rook 
Kan purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Tammuz, yearly wounded." 

| The red soil of the banks on either 
side of the river is the foundation of 
| the poetic legends of Tammuz and 
| Adonis. The waters, descending 
from the Lebanon heights, bring the 
red mud down with them, and impart 
to the river a “ purple ” appearance, 
as of being tinged with blood. 

The river is spanned by a bridge of 
a single arch ; and a little farther on 
we see the ruins of an ancient aque¬ 
duct, formerly used to convey water 
from the river Adonis to the city of 
Gebal. After crossing another small 
stream called the Wddy Feddr, we 
reach 

Jebeil— Gebal— Byblos. Here, in 
this small and insignificant village, 
we find ourselves in the very centre 
of the Phoenician worship, the sacred 
Byblos, city of Adonis and Osiris. 
The extensive and Bplendid ruined 
remains which lie scattered about in 
all directions attest the ancient size 
and splendour of Gebal. Here dwelt 
the Giblites mentioned in Joshua 
(xiii. 5); they appear to have assisted 
Hiram, king of Tyre, in preparing 
materials for Solomon’s temple 
(1 Kings v. 18, marginal reading). 
Ezekiel also connects Gebal with Tyre 
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as renowned for shipbuilding and 
maritime enterprise (Ezek. xxvii. 9). 

The most conspicuous ruin in 
Jebeil is the old Citadel, which, how¬ 
ever, together with the church of St. 
John to the W. of it, does not date 
back earlier than the time of the 
Crusades. 

The port, once a famous roadstead 
for vessels, is now nearly choked up 
with sand and ruins. The walls of 
the little town are not more than 
three centuries old. The streets are 
lined with great shafts of grey Egyp¬ 
tian syenite, and a vast number 
of fine granite columns are strewn 
about in the neighbourhood. 

After leaving Jebeil, we cross the 
W&dy Helldweh, a narrow streamlet 
near to which is Amshlt, standing 
on a tell to our rt., and containing 
the ruins of a convent, two churches, 
and a subterranean chapel, the latter 
dedicated to St. Sophia. A 3 hrs. 
somewhat tedious ride ensues before 
we reach 

Batrfin, the Botrys of the ancients. 
Batrfin, though now considerably 
larger than Jebeil, cannot compare 
with it in ancient renown, and there 
are scarcely any traces of antiquity 
to be found in the place. Botrys 
was founded in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
time; and, before the rise of Aradus, 
it formed the Phcenician frontier 
fortress. The present inhabitants 
are all Christians, mostly Maronites. 

Passing through gardens watered 
by a stream called “ the Biver of 
Nuts,” we now ascend a rocky ridge 
which juts out into the sea, termi¬ 
nating in a bold cliff. This pro¬ 
montory is now called Rds esh-Shu- 
kah, and its European title is “ Cape 
Madonna.” This bold white cliff, 
a very conspicuous object from the 
sea, reoeived from the ancient Phce¬ 
nician mariners the significant name 
of “the Face of God,” the Greek 
equivalent of which was Theouproso- 
pon. Surmounting the ridge, weobtain 
our first view of Tripoli. Close to the 
summit is a Maronite convent. The 
country here is very rough, the rock 


—Tripoli. 

consisting of a “ hard dolomite, 
which stands up in grey pillars, like 
giants turned to stone” (Conder). 
After passing the small village of 
Enfeh, on our 1., standing at the 
extremity of a headland, we come to 
Kalmdn— the Calamos of Pliny. The 
village is surrounded by gardens and 
orchards. Soon after we come to 
the site of Marina, where is a cliff, 
covered with cement and painted 
with frescoes, which apparently be¬ 
long to the twelfth century. This 
cliff stands above a ledge of rock 
in which are several sunk-graves. 
Marina was probably once a her¬ 
mitage; and votive lamps are still 
burned here over the hermits’ 
graves. A monastery, dedicated to 
St. James, stands on the hills above. 
Four m. farther on we arrive at 


TARABULUS—TRIPOLI. # 

Population 26,000 (19,000 in town 
and 7000 in port), comprising Mos¬ 
lems, Greeks, Maronites, Melohites, 
and Jews. There are eighteen 
churches and twenty mosques. Tri¬ 
poli (which in reality consists of two 
towns, 1£ m. apart, with beautiful 
orchards and gardens between) is 
a well-built and picturesque place, 
standing on both sides of the river 
Kadisha, at the base of the Lebanon 
range. The houses are large, and 
the streets, winding under groined 
arches, have a quaint and antique 
look. A great trade in soap is 
carried on here, and a fair business 
is done in silk, fruit, and sponges. 
The port is said to be the best on 
the Syrian coast, though it is doubt¬ 
ful whether it is better than that at 
Haifa. The boatmen of the port 
differ in figure and dialect from the 
natives, and are said to be almost 
purely Phmnioians. 

On the N. side of the river, on the 
top of a mound, stands the tomb of 
Sheikh Abu Nasr, who is probably 
none other than the celebrated Count 
Raymond of Toulouse, who is known 
to have been buried here. The castle 
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which he built in the twelfth century 
is now used as a convict prison. The 
old church of St. John is now a 
mosque, containing a sacred fishpond, 
as at Acre, which is evidently a relic 
of the ancient worship of Atergatis 
(Aphrodite), the Venus of the Phoe¬ 
nicians and the Hittites. The name 
of the river Eadisha (derived 
from Kadesh) probably indicates 
Tripoli as an ancient sacred city of 
the Phoenicians, the original name of 
which may have been Eadesh itself. 
But we know nothing definite about 
its history until it appears as the 
Tripoli* of the Greeks and Romans. 
This city was situated on the pro¬ 
montory W. of the modern town, 
the whole of which is strewn with 
ruins. An old wall, 18 ft. in thickness, 
can still be traced from shore to 
shore, across the broad neck of the 
promontory, and a line of towers ex¬ 
tends along the shore to the mouth 
of the river. The word Tripoli sig¬ 
nified “ the Triple City,” and was 
so called because it consisted of 
three quarters, founded respectively 
by colonies from Sidon, Tyre, and 
Aradus (Diodorus Siculus; Pliny; 
Strabo). 

The mosque of el-Beidawy, 2 m. to 
the N., is said to be the old church 
of St. Anthony of Padua ; and it 
also has a sacred fishpond in its 
courtyard. 

About J m. to the S. of the town, 
and beautifully situated in a gorge 
of the river, is the white monastery 
of Malawi yah, or Dancing Dervishes. 
There are at Tripoli twenty dervishes, 
chiefly belonging to members of the 
respectable shopkeeping class, and 
every Friday they resort to the 
monastery to dance. Visitors will 
have no difficulty in witnessing this 
remarkable ceremony, which com¬ 
mences about two o’clock p.m. Tri¬ 
poli is the only town in Syria, ex¬ 
cept Damascus, where the dance can 
now be seen. (For a full description, 
see Conder’s Seth and Moab, pp. 
65-72.) 

An English vice-consul resides in 


Tripoli, as also those of France and 
Austria. The Messageries mail- 
steamers call here regularly. 


ROUTE 41. 

BAALBEK TO THE CEDAB8. 

H. M. 

Baalbek to Deir el-Ahmar . 2 10 
'Ain ’Ata . 2 10 

Summit of Lebanon . . 1 20 

Cedars.1 20 

7 0 

N.B.—In describing the different 
routes to the Cedars we have omitted 
to give the distances in miles, as it is 
almost impossible to do so with any 
degree of accuracy, on account of the 
steep and rugged nature of the moun¬ 
tain-paths. 


Baggage-animals will take 10 or 
11 hrs. by this route. The best 
arrangement, perhaps, is to leave 
Baalbek about noon, having sent 
forward the luggage some hours pre¬ 
viously, encamp for the night at ’Ain 
'Ata, and cross the main ridge early 
next morning. There is nothing of 
interest on the way. 

The road leads diagonally across 
the Plain of Beka’a. In m. we 
observe to the 1. an isolated column 
of the Corinthian order, 5 ft. in 
diameter, and nearly 60 ft. high. It 
is called ’AmAd el-Bendt (“ Column 
of the Girls ”), perhaps originally 
erected for one of the followers of St. 
Simeon Stylites (see Conder, Seth 
and Moab, p. 6). Deir el-Ahmar is 
a poor hamlet at the base of Leba¬ 
non, containing the ruins of a church. 
We here commence the ascent of 
Lebanon by a low side-ridge covered 
with bushes. Winding through long 
vales and over rocky ridges, we at 
length reach 

’Ain ’Ata, a little fountain with 
ruins near it, at the base of the central 
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cliffs. The ascent up the bare and 
rugged slopes of Lebanon now be¬ 
comes steep and toilsome. In 1J hr. 
the summit is gained, and we look 
down the wild western slopes to the 
Mediterranean, 7500 ft. below. Afew 
miles to our rt. is the highest point 
of the Lebanon range, Jebel el-Ars, 
or Jebel Mukhmel, 10,500 ft. high. 

A rapid descent of 1J hr. brings us 
to the Cedars (see Bte. 43). 


ROUTE 42. 

THE CEDARS TO BEYROUT, BY AFKA. 

This journey will occupy three 
good days, and is scarcely practic¬ 
able except for those who have tents. 
Still, the scenery is Alpine in its 
grandeur and beauty, and those who 
wish to see Lebanon to perfection 
should follow this route. 

1st Day. 

IT. M. 

Cedars to Hasron . . 2 20 

'Akflrah.7 0 

9 20 

2nd Day. 

Afka— Aphek—Apheca . . 2 10 
Jisr el-Hajr— natural bridge . 4 0 
Fukra— ruined temple . . 0 40 

Mezra’a.10 

7 50 

3rd Day. 

Nahr el-Kelb— Dog River . 5 50 
Beyrout.2 0 

7 50 

Descending to Bsherreh (see Rte. 
43), we cross the Kadlsha below the 
convent of Mar Sarkis, and ride 
along the 1. bank to BezAn and Has- 
r&n. The road now sweeps round to 


the S., ascending a lofty ridge to the 
W. of the central chain. We should 
not fail to pause now and then to 
take a look back at the grand views 
behind us. On a ridge to the W. of 
the road we may see a small grove 
of cedars, and there is a large one 
farther W., below the ridge. After 
a fatiguing ride of nearly six hours 
from Hasrdn we reach the brow of 
a ridge looking down into the Valley 
of ’Akflrah. The peak of Sunnfn 
towers beyond it. A long and steep 
descent brings us to the village itself, 
near a wall of rock more than 1000 ft. 
high. Through a chasm in this wall 
runs the ancient road from Baalbek 
to Byblos (Jebeil). 

Crossing the torrent-bed by a 
natural bridge, and skirting a pro¬ 
jecting ridge, we next descend to the 
great fountain of 

Afka—Aphek. This singularly 
wild and romantic spot is the princi¬ 
pal source of the river Adonis, which 
flows into the sea near Jebeil (see 
Rte. 40). Here we are in the very 
shrine of ancient mythology, for this 
is the scene of the fabled loves of 
Venus and Adonis. The ruined re¬ 
mains on the mound by the waterfall 
are those of the celebrated Temple of 
Venus. On the banks of the stream, 
at its proper season, grows in pro¬ 
fusion the brilliant little soarlet 
flower, which has received from the 
legend its botanical name Flos 
Adonis, as well as its popular title, 
the Blood-drop. The Temple of 
Venus, which had been the scene of 
the grossest licentious worship, was 
destroyed by the orders of the Em¬ 
peror Constantine (Eusebius, Vit. 
Const, iii. 55). 

The village of Afka stands a few 
hundred yards from the fountain. 
Its Metftwileh inhabitants bear a bad 
reputation. 

Hence we ascend gradually and 
wind a shoulder of Sunnfn, and our 
ride now lies through scenery not to 
be surpassed in the Lebanon. In a 
little less than 4 hrs. after leaving 
Afka we reach Neb’a el-Assal (“ the 
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Honey Fountain ”), one of the main 
sources of the Dog River. About 20 
min. afterwards we come to the 
chasm through which flows the 
stream from Neb’a el-Lebn (“ the 
Milk Fountain ”), another of the 
sources of the same river. This I 
chasm is spanned by a gigantic 
Natural Bridge, one of the principal j 
wonders of Lebanon. It is called the 

Jisr el-Hajr (“ the Stone Bridge ”), 
and, as it lies out of the path, the 
traveller must take care to order his 
guide especially to oonduot him to 
the spot. The best view is obtained 
from below in the bottom of the 
chasm, on the S. side. The dimen¬ 
sions of the bridge are as follows: 

Feet. 

Span .... 168 
Height ... 80 

Thickness above arch. 80 

Breadth of roadway 120 to 160 

About 1 m. W. of the bridge we 
come to ruins on a rocky slope, called 

Xula’at Fulcra. The first we reach ! 
is a square tower, probably a tomb. It 
has two Greek inscriptions ; one con¬ 
tains a date 356 (a.d. 43), the other 
is illegible. The principal ruin is a 
large temple, 300 yds. to the S., amid 
a labyrinth of rocks, cut away so as 
to form a rectangular sunken area. 
The rocky walls thus formed are the 
sides of the court; the front is of 
masonry, with a portico of columns. 
The body of the temple was some¬ 
what elevated, and stood farther back 
among the rocks. It appears to 
have had a portico of six Corinthian 
columns, 3 ft. 9 in. in diameter. The 
dimensions are about 100 ft. by 50 ft. 
Near it is a small enclosure, sur¬ 
rounded by enormous stones. There 
are several other rude enclosures, and 1 
a few rock-cut tombs around. Farther 
S. are the ruins of a town or village 
without name or history. In another 
hour we reach the straggling village 
of Mezra’a. From this spot to the 
bridge at the mouth of the Dog River 1 
we wind up and down glens of the | 


wildest scenery, crossing the river 
Snlib, a tributary of the Nahr el- 
Kelb, and passing in suooession the 
romantio villages of ReifUn, ’Ajilhln, 
and BelHneh. 

The road to Beyrout from the Dog 
River mouth has been described in 
the “ Rides around Beyrout ” (see 
Rte. 35). 


ROUTE 43. 

EXCURSION FROM TRIPOLI TO THE 
CEDARS. 

Tripoli is perhaps, on the whole, 
the best starting-place for making 
an excursion to the far-famed Cedars 
of Lebanon. The outward and re¬ 
turn journey involve, however, a 
long and most fatiguing ride up steep 
and narrow mountain-paths. The 
excursion can be accomplished in 
two days of 10 hrs. riding apiece; 
but it would be best to divide it into 
three days at least. Thus : 

1st Day. 

Houra. 

Tripoli to Ehden. .7 

2 nd Day. 

Ehden to Cedars . . .2} 

Cedars to Eanobin . . 3| 

3rd Day. 

Kanobin to Tripoli . 71 

Turning to the N. bank of the 
Kadisha, we pass through the ridge 
of Jebel Turbul, and in 11 hr. we 
reach the village of Zugharta, in a 
fertile vale. After crossing an un¬ 
dulating plain for another hour, we 
commence our steep climb up the 
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winding glens and zigzag aoclivities 
of Lebanon. After 4f hrs. constant 
climbing we reach the village of 
Ehden (4750 ft. above the sea) situ¬ 
ated on a slope, abundantly watered j 
and surrounded by vineyards and , 
gardens of figs, apricots, and wal- i 
nuts. This is probably the site of 
Eden, mentioned in 2 Kings xix. 12 
and Amos i. 5. Here was born Gabriel 
SionitA, the editor of the Syriac 
version in the Paris Folyglott. At | 
the convent of Mar Sarkis, a short j 
distance from Ehden, is a small 
grove of cedars. | 

From Ehden to the Cedars is a ride 
affording glorious views of the deep 
and noble ravine of the Kadtsha. 
Tillages are perched upon its sides 
and cling to almost inaccessible 
cliffs; and terraced rows of mul¬ 
berries and vines attest the industry 
of the Lebanon mountaineers. 

The Cedars stand on a group of 
knolls, in the middle of a vast recess 
in the central ridge of Lebanon, at 
the head of the WAdy Kadisha. The j 
grove is now scarcely -m. in circum- ! 
ference, and contains about 400 
trees. Not more than a dozen of the 
most ancient trees remain. One or ! 
two of these are upwards of 40 ft. in 
girth; the rest are not more than j 
5 ft. in diameter. From this, down 
to tender nurslings, there are to be 
found trees of every size. Those 
who expect to see the cedars with 
long sweeping branches, graceful and 
feathery, such as those familiar to 
our eyes in Europe, will be greatly 
disappointed. They are for the 
most part so crowded together on 
the various knolls, that they have 
interfered with each other’s growth. 
Still, no one can enter the grove 
without being aroused to feel¬ 
ings of the highest admiration. 
Alone in their glory, with scarcely a 
vestige of other vegetation in sight, 
these beautiful, grand, and noble trees 
with their fan-like branches, inter¬ 
lacing boughs, gnarled and knotted 
trunks, and sombre shade, cannot fail 
to impress every eye that beholds 


them. And when we think of their 
antiquity, their ancient glory, their 
world-wide fame, and the sacred uses 
to which the “Cedars of Lebanon” 
were placed, we can comprehend the 
wonderful magnetic attraction which 
has for centuries drawn pilgrims to 
this lonely spot. 

Besides the immortal honour which 
links them to the erection of God’s 
great Temple in Jerusalem (1 Kings 
v., vi.; Ezra iii. 7), the “ Cedars of 
Lebanon ” are constantly celebrated 
in the sacred poems of the Hebrew 
minstrels as symbols of majesty, 
nobility, power, and strength, and 
even as emblematic of religious wor¬ 
ship ( Psa. civ. 16; see also xxix. 
4, 5 ; xcii. 12; Isa. ii. 12,13 ; xxxvii. 
24; Ezek. xxxi. 3-10; Amos ii. 9). 
One thing is certain, in ancient days 
the cedar-groves on Lebanon must 
have been of immeasurably vaster 
extent and quantity than they 
are at the present day. Besides 
the cedars above described, and those 
at the convent of Har Sarkis, there 
are smaller and less notable groves 
to be found on the higher slopes of 
Lebanon N. of Wady Kadisha; near 
the village of Hasrdn, S. of the 
Kadisha; in the neighbourhood of 
Hadith; on the sides of the ravine 
N.W. of Afka; and last, but not 
least, near the source of the Auwali, 
on the western slopes of the Lebanon, 
and close to the villages of ’Ain 
Zehalteh, Barfik, and Maaser (see 
Bte. 30). 

On leaving the Cedars, the travel¬ 
ler may follow the choice of several 
different ways. He may go on to 
Baalbek, vid ’Ain ’Ata (Bte. 41) to 
Batrfin, down the 1. bank of the 
Kadisha, passing through the villages 
of Hasrdn and Hadith, visiting the 
cedar-groves on his way; to Beyront, 

: vid Hasrdn, Afka, and Fukra (Bte. 
42); or he may return to Tripoli by 
the route now to be described. 

Leaving the road by which we as- 
j cended to cur rt., we reach, after 
I 1 hr., the village of Bsherreh, stand- 
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ing on a steep accli/ity, in a wild 
and romantic position, and sur¬ 
rounded by patches and groves of 
mulberries. Booths for the rearing 
of silkworms are seen here and there 
among the gardens. Below Bsherreh, 
the Wfidy Kadisha becomes a narrow 
precipitous chasm, with perpendicular 
walls of rock more than 1000 ft. 
high. Here, on opposite sides, are 
the pioturesque villages of Hasrdn 
and Hadshtt, whose inhabitants can 
converse across the chasm, whilst it 
requires nearly a couple of hours to 
pass from the one village to the 
other. In a wild cleft, a little to the 
E., is a convent where the sun’s rays 
seldom reach. 

At 2| hrs. from Bsherreh is the 
convent of Kanobin (Ccenobium), built 
on a ledge of the cliff, and appearing 
as though it were suspended in the 
air. This is the principal residence 
of the Maronite patriarch. 

From Kanobin to Ehden is a little 
less than 2 hrs., and thence we de¬ 
scend to Tripoli by the mountainous 
paths up which we olimbed. 


ROUTE 44. 

DAMASCUS TO PALMYRA. 


1st Day. 

Miles H. m. 

23 Damascus to Kuteifeh , 6 20 

9| Je’rud —Geroda . . 2 35 

32J T65 

2nd Day. 

41 Karyatein —Koradaa . 11 45 


3rd Day. 

44 Khan el-Lebn 12 50 


4 th Day. 

33 Palmyra . . 9 30 

The traveller who determines upon 
a visit to Palmyra must make np his 
mind to encounter some hardship. 
The road lies across a waste and 
dreary desert, infested by Bedouin 


Arabs of the ’Anazeh tribe, and each 
day demands a fatiguing and mono¬ 
tonous ride of many hours. Never¬ 
theless, to those who are prepared 
to face these difficulties, a trip to 
Palmyra undoubtedly forms one of the 
most interesting episodes in Syrian 
travel. There are no ruins in the 
country to compare with those of 
“ Tadmor in the Wilderness.” 

The best time to make the journey 
is from the middle of April to the 
beginning of May, as in the earlier 
months the cold is severe, and after 
the middle of May the heat is very 
oppressive. It is usual to make the 
trip on horseback, but camels or 
dromedaries may be used. The jour¬ 
ney may also be done by carriage 
throughout, or by rail from Damas¬ 
cus to Homs (vid Reyak), and thence 
by road. A plentiful supply of drink¬ 
ing-water is most necessary; as, 
in the event of water running short 
between Karyatein and Palmyra, a 
long digression of between 3 and 
4 hrs. must be made, thus con¬ 
siderably increasing the fatigue and 
discomfort of the journey. No travel¬ 
ler should attempt to make the trip 
without careful inquiries beforehand 
as to the state of the country and 
the means of transport, nor without 
engaging the services of a trustworthy 
dragoman or guide. It would be ad¬ 
visable to take the counsel and advice 
of the British or American consul at 
Damascus, either of whom, with his 
well-known courtesy, will supply any 
information and assistance in his 
power. An Arab escort is not essen¬ 
tial, but the traveller will have to 
apply to the Turkish Government, 
through his consul, for a couple of 
horsemen as far as Karyatein. There 
there is a small garrison, and the 
commander of that place will fur¬ 
nish a sufficient escort thence to 
Palmyra. But on all these points, 
including the proper charges, Ac., 
the traveller should seek the neces¬ 
sary information from his consul at 
Damascus. It the trip is made on 
camel-back it would be well to have 
a short ride the day before starting, 
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in order to become accustomed to 
the peculiar motion of the animal, 
and to try the saddle beforehand. 
Muoh of the comfort of the journey 
depends upon a good saddle being 
obtained. 

(From Damascus to Kuteifeh, see 
Bte. 45, a.) 

Leaving the Aleppo road at Ku¬ 
teifeh, we turn in a N.E. direc¬ 
tion, and in 40 min. reach Mu'ad- 
damiyeh, and soon afterwards pass 
the village of Ruheibeh, about 2 m. 
distant on our rt. We here observe 
a subterranean aqueduct, the cir¬ 
cular openings of which, surrounded 
by low mounds of earth and stones, 
continue in a long line parallel to 
our path. On the N. side of the 
plain, white mounds mark the course 
of a similar aqueduct. These aque¬ 
ducts, constructed on the Persian 
system, are very large and are lined 
with masonry. 

Je'rud is the capital of a small 
province, and the residence of an 
Agha, or border chieftain. The 
population is about 1500, and the 
village is large and clean. The in¬ 
habitants are strong, hardy, and 
industrious, and the soil of the plain 
is fertile and well cultivated. Large 
salt-marshes and gypsum-mines are 
in the neighbourhood. From Je’rftd 
a road direct to Palmyra branches 
off to the rt., but it is quite water¬ 
less, and impracticable for horses. 
Je’rfld is the site of Geroda, men¬ 
tioned in the “Itinerary of Anto- 
nine.” 

We ride over the plain to 

Atneh, about J hr. distant. Here 
is the last water and the last house 
between Je’rM and Karyatein. The 
traveller should be careful, therefore, 
to see that his water-supply is reple¬ 
nished for the long ride before him, 
over the desolate, treeless, uninha¬ 
bited country. At intervals during our 
monotonous journey we see traces of 

I C, —J T3.T. i 


an ancient road, and every now and 
then we come across the ruins of 
castles, towers, and khans, built to 
accommodate travellers in the days 
of Palmyra’s glory. 

Karyatein is a large village situ¬ 
ated in the centre of the valley be¬ 
tween the two mountain-ranges N. 
and S., along which our road lies all 
the way to Palmyra. Copious foun¬ 
tains have here created a little oasis 
in the midst of the dreary desert. 
On the W. of the village is the 
threshing - floor, the best camping- 
ground. Some ancient baths, a 
ruined convent, a Catholic chapel, 
a mosque, and some broken columns 
and hewn stones amongst the houses, 
lanes, andgardens, are the only objects 
of interest in Karyatein, which is the 
site of Koradaea, an ancient episcopal 
city in the province of Damascus. 
The inhabitants of the modern vil¬ 
lage are about equally divided be¬ 
tween Moslems and Christians, the 
latter being principally Maronites 
and old Greek Catholics. A garrison 
is stationed here, and the traveller 
will do well to call upon the officer 
in command, who will provide an 
escort to Palmyra. 

The only well between Karyatein 
and Palmyra is at 'Ain el-Wu'ud 
(about 10 hrs. distant from the former 
place and to the S. of the road be¬ 
tween the two), until we reach Abu 
Fouaris, which is a short 2 hrs. from 
Palmyra. 

An old castle, eallgd Kusr el-Hcir, 
probably once a convent, stands 
about hrs. from Karyatein, and it 
is visible for many miles before it is 
reached. Unless the traveller is pre¬ 
pared for the deceptive clearness of 
the atmosphere, he will be liable to 
experience a sense of distressing dis¬ 
appointment ; for this, as all other 
objects, appears to be quite close, yet 
the farther one rides the farther it 
seems to retire. 

Khan el-Lebn is a ruined cara¬ 
vanserai ; and the traveller who halts 
B B 
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here {or the. night should be on his ; summit ot the highest peak, a mile 
guard against the small snakes which ! to the E. ot the opening, stands the 
infest the stunted herbage of the , castle. We enter the pass, and in 
ground. | a few minutes the city bursts upon 

i our view. Long lines of columns, 
As we approach Palmyra, we per- j fragments of gateways, arches, walls, 
ceive square towers on the sides of 1 and porticoes, with the great Temple 
the narrow opening in the centre of of the Hun beyond them all— such is 
the valley at the base of Jebel el- Palmyra. We pitch our tents in the 
Abyad. These are the Tower-tombs I gardens or at the gate of the Temple, 
of Palmyra, distinctly characteristic and proceed to rest after our long 
of the place (see below). On the I and tedious ride. 


PALMYRA 

(■'antic .... "74 Inscriptions. 

Colonnade . , .373 Tmlmor 

There is little doubt that this im¬ 
portant place, midway between the 
Euphrates and Lebanon, and on the 
caravan-road from Damascus to Bagh¬ 
dad, is of very ancient date; though j 
it is more than doubtful whether the 
tradition is correct that ascribes the 
building of it to Solomon (se.e 1 Kings \ 
ix. 18; 2 Chron. viii. 4). It is, indeed, 
most likely that it was a flourishing J 
commercial depdt many ages before j 
the time of the great Kingof Israel. Its 
situation, as a copiously watered spot 
in the midst of the wide desert, must 
have attracted merchants to it from 
the first dawn of Eastern civilisation. 
Its Greek name “ Palmyra ” points j 
to the probability of “ Tadmor ” i 
being derived from Tamar, a “palm”; 
and, indeed, many critics hold that 
the word Tadmor in the above-quoted 
passages of the Bible ought correctly 
to be rendered Tamar. Others, again, 
are of opinion that the city referred 
to in these verses was situated in 
Judsea, on account of its occurring in 
a list with other towns undoubtedly 
so situated. On the other hand, 
the passage in 2 Chron. distinctly 
fixes it in the neighbourhood of 
Hamath (Hamah), and we are not 
inclined, therefore, to accept this 
criticism. We think that Palmyra is 
the place indicated in the Bible, and 
that, if Solomon had anything to do 
with it, he either restored or enlarged 
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it, erecting warehouses, and, perhaps, 
fortifying it. 

Wit£ the exception of these doubt¬ 
ful references in Scripture, Tadmor is 
not mVitioned in history until the 
time of 1- Pliny. It was then a large 
city, and fan important depot for mer¬ 
chandiser between Judaaa and the Me¬ 
diterranean. In n.c. 34 Mark Antony 
made an unsuccessful endeavour to re¬ 
duce the city' to subjection to Rome; 
but about a. n. I.W) Palmyra submitted 
to Adrian, and fie&rnaa- a Roman 
colony. Many of those temples and 
colonnades, which are so grand wen 
in their ruin, are ascribed to the rei\gn 
of Adrian, who desired that the place 
should be called Adrinnopolis. From 
this period until the close of the 
third century, Palmyra rapidly in¬ 
creased and flourished. Though 
nominally a Roman province, the 
district of Palmyra was virtually a 
republic, with a government of its 
own. It had a senate elected by the 
people, and many of the public monu¬ 
ments still attest by their inscriptions 
that they were erected by the Senate 
and the People. 

\ In the year 260 Odeinathus, a citi¬ 
zen of Palmyra, took Mesopotamia 
from the Persians, and assumed to 
, himself the title of king. He en¬ 
joyed his dignity but a short period, 
being murdered by. his nephew 
at Emesa (Homs) in the year 2C7. 
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He was succeeded by his widow, 
Zenobis, one of the most renowned 
heroines of ancient history. She ex¬ 
tended her dominions throughout 
Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, and Meso¬ 
potamia and reigned over this vast 
kingdom for five years. But her 
army was defeated by the Emperor 
Anrelian near Antioch, and at Homs. 
She retired to Palmyra, but her royal 
city was forced to capitulate after a 
short siege. She was captured and 
taken prisoner to Borne; where, 
covered with all her jewels and 
bound in fetters of gold, she graced 
the emperor’s triumphal procession. 
This disaster ruined Palmyra’s glory. 
Aurelian left there a small garrison, 
which the inhabitants put to the 
sword; in return for which the Bo- 
man emperor devastated the city. It 
was afterwards partially restored, and 
the Temple of the Sun rebuilt; but 
from that period it gradually fell into 
decay. Now fifty wretched hovels, 
clinging to the inner walls of the 
Temple of the Sun, are all that re¬ 
present the glorious city of Zenobia. 

According to the Druse creed, the 
fifth incarnation of the Deity took 
place at “ Tadmor in the East,” in 
the person of Maal, who “ appeared 
upon earth in the time of Mohamed. 
His appearance was extremely beau¬ 
tiful and glorious; he was most 
rich, and travelled alone with 1000 
camels with goods and merchandise ” 
(Book of the Testimonies to the Mys¬ 
teries of the Unity). At one time 
there was a considerable Jewish 
colony at Palmyra, according to the 
testimony of the Babbi Benjamin of 
Tudela (1173), who is not, however, 
a very trustworthy authority. 

The principal objects of interest 
in Palmyra may be considered 
under four heads: (1) The Temples; 
(2) the Columns; (3) the Tombs; 
(4) the Walls and Castle. 


1. The Temples. 

Of these by far the most important 
is the great Temple of the Sun, or, 
perhaps more correctly, the Temple of 
Baal. It consists of an immense 
court measuring 788 feet by 725 ft., 
surrounded by a wall 74 ft. high on 
the west side, and 67 ft. 6 in. on the 
three other sides. This wall is deco¬ 
rated externally with pilasters and 
entablature, and rests on a base or 
podium 16 ft. high, the height of the 
artificial platform on which the whole 
temple and its enclosures are built. 
The principal entrance was on the 
west side through a magnificent pro- 
pylseon or porch 120 ft. wide ap¬ 
proached by a monumental flight of 
steps of the same width. The twelve 
columns of this porch lie shattered 
on the ground outside, and the rear 
portion has been built up in the 
form of a tower for the protection of 
the enclosure utilised by the Maho- 
medans as a fortress. Bound the 
interior on three sides was a double 
colonnade with two rows of Corin¬ 
thian columns; on the fourth or 
west side there was only a single row 
of Corinthian columns of greater 
height, measuring with the entabla¬ 
ture they carried 68 ft. in height. 
All the external columns had a 
bracket or corbel on which statues 
of celebrities were carried. Including 
the angle piers there were originally 
382 of these supports, of which 68 
still remain in situ. 

In the centre of the court stood an¬ 
other platform, whereon was erected 
the Naos, or temple proper. A 
single row of columns 54 ft. high, 
with bronze capitals (which are now 
gone), encompassed the shrine, sup¬ 
porting an unbroken entablature, or¬ 
namented by festoons of fruit and 
flowers, held up at intervale by 
winged figures. The ancient door¬ 
way stands between two columns in 
the W. side—strange to say, not in 
the centre of the building. Opposite 
to this door is the entrance to tbe 
CeUa ; and this portal is one of the 



THE TEMPLES AND GRBAT COLONNADE, PALMYRA. 


A. Great Temple of the Sun. 

B. Enclosure of the Temple. 

C. Propyiaea. 

D. Portico leading to Temple. 


E. Triumphal Arch.. 

F. Great Colonnade'. 

G. Tetrapylon. 

H. Temple of Diocletian. 


I. Court of Justice. 

K. Hippodrome. 

L. Prytaneum. 

M. Palace of Zenobia. 


N. Temple, of Jupiter.' 

O. Portico of 16 Columns. 

P. Tomb. 

Q. . Diocletian’s Basilica. 
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most beautiful remains in Palmyra. 
The sculptures upon it resemble 
those at Baalbek. On the ceiling is 
an eagle with expanded wings, and 
genii on each side. The interior haB 
been much defaced: the roof is gone, 
and the mosque which has been built 
on the site of the ancient celta adds 
to the disfigurement of the place. 
On the N. side is a niche containing 
a remarkable and interesting slab of 
stone, with the Bigns of the zodiac in 
relief round the circumference of a 
circle, and in the centre seven pen¬ 
tagons with busts, apparently figures 
of the chief deities. The temple walls 
are in good preservation. On the W. 
and E. walls are windows with pilas¬ 
ters between them, and at the N. and 
S. ends are two Ionic semi-columns. 
Unfortunately, the houses of the 
modern village prevent a complete 
exploration of the magnificent Temple 
of the Sun. 

There are the remains of at least 
five other temples, some of them con¬ 
taining features of great beauty, es¬ 
pecially on the N.E. side of the city; 
but none of them are to be compared 
with the Temple of the Sun. 


2. The Columns. 

The Great Colonnade, which is the 
second wonder of Palmyra, com¬ 
mences about 450 yds. from the pro- 
pylseon ; and here stand the remains 
of a profusely decorated triumphal 
arch. Between this and the temple 
is a prostrate monumental column of 
gigantic proportions; and scattered 
around are many splendid capitals 
and other remains. The colonnade 
consisted originally of one central 
and two side avenues, which ex¬ 
tended the whole length of the city 
from S.E. to N.W., a distance of 
about 3700 ft. The central avenue 
was flanked by a row of columns on 
either side, of which there were about 
700 in all. Of these nearly 100 
occupy their places, and long ranges 
lie prostrate. The height of the 
order, including base and capital, is 


-Palmyra. 

38 ft. 6 in. The side avenues were 
once thought to have also consisted 
of pilaster-responds to the columns, 
but there are no signs of the exterior 
walls remaining; and it is more than 
probable that the Street of Columns 
was flanked on each side by houses 
and shops, the whole thus presenting 
the appearance, when complete, of a 
gigantic and magnificent avenue with 
lofty peristyle on either side. The 
central avenue would thus have been 
used for horses and chariots, and 
the side avenues for foot-passengers. 
The peristyle on either side was 
covered over with a flat roof which 
probably extended over the shops. 
As in the Temple of the Sun, all the 
columns are furnished with project¬ 
ing brackets, halfway up, for statues. 
Probably, as appears from inscrip¬ 
tions still existing, these statues were 
those of honoured and prominent 
citizens of Palmyra. They have all, 
however, disappeared. The colon¬ 
nade is slightly bent in the middle, 
and here stand four square piers, 
where it was crossed by another 
street, the course of which we can 
partly trace. At the end of one of 
these streets are the ruins of a small 
temple. There are arches between 
the columns at intervals along the 
colonnade. A vast number of mag¬ 
nificent columns lie prostrate in all 
directions. It is believed that this 
magnificent street formed a part of 
Adrian’s work in the restoration of 
Palmyra. Inscriptions prove that it 
was erected before 238 a.d. 


3. The Tombs. 

The curious and interesting Tower- 
tombs are peculiar to Palmyra, and 
are to it what the Pyramids are to 
Egypt. They are scattered round the 
city, in the plain, and on the sides of 
the hills. They are tall square towers, 
80 ft. high, and 30 ft. broad on each 
side. A handsome door admits to the 
interior, which, in most cases, is four 
storeys high. Each storey contains 
loculi, and the bodies, when em- 
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balmed, were laid in these loculi, 
which were then sealed up. The 
chambers haver beautiful stone ceil¬ 
ings, stuccoed and painted, and above 
the doorways are rows of busts. There 
are upwards of 100 of these tower- 
tombs; but unfortunately most of 
them are now in a very dilapidated 
condition. The three most beautiful 
and interesting are called Kusr el- 
'Asba, Kusr el-’Arils, and Kusr ez- 
Zeineh, which signify the tower or 
palace of the “ Maiden,” the “Bride,” 
and the “Adorned One,” respec¬ 
tively. It is probable that these 
tombs were only used for the wealth¬ 
iest and most renowned; the ordi¬ 
nary classes being buried in the 
necropolis in the plain, to the S. of a 
spring, close to which is an altar with 
an inscription. 

4. The Castle is situated on the 
hill to the N., and deserves a visit, 
on account of the view which it com¬ 
mands. A deep moat, hewn in the 
rock, surrounds it; and as the bridge 
is broken down, it is not easy to effect 
an entrance. The postern-gate at 
the S.W. comer affords the least 
difficult mode of access, but even here 
it requires an active climber. The 
castle is of much more recent date 
than the other buildings of Palmyra, 
and tradition ascribes its erection to 
a certain Druse chieftain. There are 
several chambers and corridors, many 
of them loopholed. Climbing to the 
summit of the castle, we have the 
whole of Palmyra spread out before 
us; and, by the aid of our imagina¬ 
tion, we can picture it to ourselves 
in its pristine glory. The desert be¬ 
yond, and the bare white mountain- 
chains to the W., with the equally 
bare valley between, only seem to 
enhance the wonder and beauty of 
the ancient Capital of the Desert. 

On the lower slope of the hill, near 
the W. end of the grand colonnade, 
and overlooking the city and plain, 
is a remarkable group of buildings, 
which are ascribed by some authori¬ 
ties to Diocletian. They are, how¬ 


ever, like most of the other edifices 
in Palmyra, in a sadly ruined con¬ 
dition. ' - * :■ 

The Palmyrene Inscriptions are of 
great interest, both in regard to his¬ 
tory and mythology. The Comte de 
Vogiid divides them into four kinds : 

(1) Monumental— i.e. attached to the 
pedestals and brackets of statues; 

(2) Sepulchral; (3) Religious, chiefly 
on votive altars; [4] Secular—as, e.g., 
on articles of terra-cotta. The oldest 
inscription yet discovered is on a 
tomb, and bears a date corresponding 
to 9 n.c. The era from which they 
all date is that of the Seleuoidse. 
Two adjacent columns in the Grent 
Colonnade bear the names of Odeina- 
thus and his wife Zenobia, with the 
date 271 a. i). 


[PALMYIIA TO HOMS. 

The direct route across the desert, 
through Beida, Karnain, and Masna, 
occupies about thirty hours’ fast riding 
on a camel, and is utterly devoid of 
interest. The better way lies through 
Karyatein (see above); but it is rather 
the longer of the two. Ten m. (2£ 
hrs.) from Karyatein is Hawarin, a 
small Moslem village, containing the 
ruins of a square tower, and two 
churches, with Corinthian capitals 
and marble bases. Thence, another 
10 m. brings us to 

Sudud, which is the headquarters 
of the Jacobite Church in Syria. It is 
the site of Zedad (Numb, xxxiv. 8; 
Ezek. xlvii. 15), and is a place of im¬ 
portance, as helping to fix the nor¬ 
thern boundary of the Land of Pro¬ 
mise. A ride of 12 m. farther brings 
us to Kasya, on the high-road be¬ 
tween Damascus and Homs (see 
Rte. 45).] 
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i distance Mu’addamiyeli, Bulieibeh, 
| Je’riid, and Atneh (see Bte. 41). 


KOUTE 45. ; 

DAMASCUS TO HOMS, BY NEBK. 

There ave two routes to Nebk—the 
first by Kuteifeh, the second by Said- 


naya. 

45(A). 

1st Day. 

Miles. H. Ji. 

23 Damascus to Kuteifeh . 6 20 

6 ’Ain et-Tlneh . . 1 40 

2jf 8 0 

2nd Day. 

13 Nebk . . . . 3 35 

19 Burej .... 5 15 

3ST 8 50 

3rd Day. 

161 shemsiu . . . . 4 35 

114 Homs . . . . 3 10 

2? 7~45 


Passing through the Christian quar¬ 
ter, and leaving the city by the Gate 
of St. Thomas—Bftb Tftma—we pro¬ 
ceed along the Aleppo road, past the 
ZeSnabiyeh, a well of purest water. 

We emerge through orchards and 
olive-groves on to a plain, and pass 
the villages of Harista and DiXma. 
The lowest ridge of Antilebanon is on 
our 1. Leaving the village of 'Adhra 
to our rt., below the road, we turn 
northward, skirting the base of a 
rounded barren peak, visible from 
Damascus, and called Jebel Tiniyeh 
Abu ’Ata. At the summit of the pass 
are a few columns and some heaps of 
liown stones. Descending the pass 
we must be careful to avoid a path to 
the 1. After passing several ruined 
khans, we enter the desert plain, 
stretching E. as far as the eye can 
see, and bounded on the N. by bleak 
mountains. Below us are the villages 
of Aila and Kuteifeh , and in the 


Kuteifeh has a handsome khan, 
built by Semin Pasha about the year 
1592 for the accommodation of cara¬ 
vans on the road to Palmyra, Homs, 
and Aleppo. Here we leave the 
Palmyra road on our rt.; and, con¬ 
tinuing northwards, we cross the 
plain diagonally, leaving the Salt 
Lake to our rt. 

Passing through the mountain- 
chain by a narrow glen, we reach 
’Ainet-Tlneh (“the Spring of Figs”). 
The inhabitants speak the ancient 
Syro - Chaldaic language. Half an 
hour up the glen is M’alula (see 
Bte. 45, B.) 

Our road next lies across a stony 
and undulating tract, through the 
Mohamedan villages of Kaldun and 
Kastul, to 

Nebk, a large village, surrounded by 
orchards and well supplied with water. 
The inhabitants are about one-third 
Christians and two-thirds Moslems; a 
bishop of the Greek Catholic Church 
resides here, in a very handsome 
monastery. The houses of this vil¬ 
lage are noted for their clean, neat, 
and comfortable appearance. A branch 
of the American Mission at Damascus 
is stationed here. 

[Hence a road branches off to the 
rt., which leads to Palmyra, through 
Deir ’Atiyeh (where is another station 
of the American Mission), Sudtld, 
and Karyatein (see Bte. 44).] 

About 8) m. from Nebk we reach 

Kara, a large village with a mixed 
population of Christians and Mos¬ 
lems, and an Agha for its chief. A 
few columns and some large hewn 
stones, to be seen amongst the houses, 
mark the remains of the ancient city 
of Comoehara, formerly the seat of a 
bishop. There are two old churches, 
one of which is in ruins and the 
other is the present Moslem mosque. 

We next pass between shallow cliffs, 
and notice along the road the ruins 
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of watch-towers. In a wady is a 
cluster of springs called ’Ayiin el- 
'Alak, noted for robbers; and beyond, 
on a spur of Antilebanon, is the vil¬ 
lage of Burej, within a fortified khan, 
enclosed with high walls and guarded 
by an iron-plated door. 

The next station is 

Hasya, also within the walls of a 
khan, as are most of the villages in 
this neighbourhood. The notorious 
Anazeh Bedouin infest the country 
round, and the villagers are frequently 
exposed to their attacks. Since the 
establishment of a Turkish garrison 
at Karyatein, however, the district 
has been much safer than before. 
Hers we cross the road from Palmyra 
to Biblah. We now leave behind us 
the Antilebanon range, and pass 
Shemsin and Shinshdr, leaving the 
latter a little to the rt. There is 
nothing of interest till we reach 
Homs. 


45 (b). 


1st Day. 


Miles. 

11. u. 

15 Damascus to Saidnaya 

. 4 20 

18 M’alftla —Maglttda . 

. 8 40 

28 

8 0 

2 nd Day. 


11 Yabrftd —Jabruda . 

. 3 20 

34 Nebk 

. 1 0 

19" Burej 

. 5 16 

33| 

9~35 

3rd Day. 


28 Homs (see Rte. 45, a) 

. 7 45 


(From Damascus to Saidnaya, see 
“ Rides round Damascus,” Rte. 37.) 

Passing to our it. the villages of 
Akatiber and Tawdny, we reach 


at the mouth of a ravine. Some ruins 
are scattered among the houses and 
orchards, and the cliffs are honey¬ 
combed with tombs. Rude figures in 
relief and illegible Greek inscriptions 
are to be seen on some of the rocks. 
M’alftla is exclusively inhabited by 
Christians, who still speak the ancient 
Aramaic or Syro-Chaldaic dialect, 
which was the common language of 
Syria in the time of Christ. 'Ain ct- 
Tineh (see Rte. 45, a) lies | hr. down the 
glen. M’alftla is the site of Magluda, 
an ancientepiscopalcity. Beneath one 
of the highest cliffs above the village 
is the Greek oonvent of Mar Tliekla. 

We now ascend a precipitous gorge, 
and reach the Gfeek Catholic monas¬ 
tery of Mar SerJcis, where the wine is 
very good. A few miles farther on, 
we leave on our rt. the Moslem vil¬ 
lage of Bukh'a, which, with M’alftla 
and 'Ain et-Tineh (see above), form 
the only three villages in Syria where 
the ancient Syriac vernacular is still 
spoken. Crossing a valley, which 
appears fertile and well-cultivated, 
and passing several rock-tombs, we 
come at length to 

Yabrftd, called by Ptolemy Jabntda, 
whose bishop, Genadius, was present 
at the Council of Nice. It is still 
the seat of a Greek bishopric, and is 
one of the largest and most prosperous 
villages in Antilebanon. Madder- 
| root is extensively cultivated here, as 
i also at Nebk. The church is very 
i ancient, and is said to have been 
built by the Empress Helena. The 
ceiling, however, is modern. Two or 
three old square towers, now half 
ruinous, and some fragments of 
columns and other remains, attest the 
former importance of the place. 

From Yabrftd to Nebk is an easy 
hour’s ride; and here we join Rte. 
45 (a). 


M’alftla, one of the most roman- 1 
tically situated villages in the coun- ! 
try, lying at the base of one of the j 
side-ranges of Antilebanon, the 
houses clinging to the sides of a cliff ; 
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ROUTE 46. 

BAALBEK TO BEYKOUT, VIA ZAHLEH. 

1st Day. 

Miles. It. M. 

30 Baalbek to Zahleh . . 5_0 

2nd Day. 

20 Bukfeiya . . . 6_0 

3rd Day. 

12 Beyrout .... 4 IS 

The ordinary route from Baalbek 
to'Beyrout is, of course, along the 
carriage-road to Shtaura (Rte. 39, a), 
and thence by the diligence-route to 
Beyrout (Bte. 36, a). Most visitors 
will adopt this route; but, for the 
benefit of those who are travelling on 
horseback, and who prefer romantic 
and unfrequented ways, we give a 
route through the very heart of the 
Lebanon, by Zahleh and Bukfeiya. 

From Baalbek to Mu’allaka 
we follow the carriage-road (Ete. 
39, a) across the beautiful and 
well-cultivated plain of the Beka’a. 
Leaving the road just at the en¬ 
trance to the village, we turn to the 
rt., and, passing upwards through 
Mu’allaka, we enter the glen in 
which is situated 

Zahleh. The approach is splendid, 
and the well-built, whitewashed 
houses, ranged in terraces round the 
steep sides of a basin, have an in¬ 
describably picturesque appearance. 
The river Berdfini flows through the 
midst, between borders of poplars, 
issuing from a dark cleft in the 
mountains beyond. The visitor will 
be struck by the admirable manner 
in which the terraced vineyards are 


: cultivated. Zahleh is a flourishing 
! town of about 15,000 inhabitants, 
almost all of whom are Christians. 
The greater part are Maronites, but 
there is a small Protestant com¬ 
munity; and here is a station of the 
American Presbyterian Mission in 
Syria, conducted by the Rev. F. E. 
Hoskins and the Rev. W. Jessup, 
who will be glad to give any infor¬ 
mation to visitors. 

! A branch of the British Syrian 
, Mission is also established for Zahleh 
; and Mu’allaka. It was founded in 
1860, and at present there are three 
schools, with a staff of nineteen 
European and native workers. There 
are 300 scholars in all; besides 
which are classes for women, which 
are very largely attended. Visitors 
will receive a hearty welcome. 

Zahleh suffered considerably during 
the outbreak between the Maronites 
and Druses in 1860; but it has com¬ 
pletely recovered from the effects 
thereof. 

[Hence, by the aid of a native 
guide, the ascent of Sunnin may be 
made.] 

Leaving Zahleh, we wind up the 
mountain-side among vineyards, and 
in 1 j hr. we reach the summit of the 
pass, whence we have a glorious view 
to the E. and W., from the Beka’a 
to the Mediterranean. Jebel Sunnin 
rises on our rt., ribbed with snow; 
and the “ Church Mountain,” with 
its rounded summit, is on our L A 
deep glen, called Wady Tarshish, 
commences at our feet, and winds 
down westwards like a rent in the 
mountain-side. Oui"road leads for 
a time along its rt. bank, and then 
along the summit of a narrow pine- 
clothed ridge which divides it from 
Wady Biskinta on the N. After 
passing for 3 hrs. or more through 
the wildest and most romantic 
scenery, we come to - the hamlet of 
Mertlj, so called from its green 
meadows. We next reach the top of 
a beautiful glen winding away down 
on the rt. to the Nahr el-Kelb. On 
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its side is the village of Shttweir, 
embowered in mulberry-groves; and 
on a projecting cliff to the W. is the 
Greek oonvent of Mar Elias. Another 
hour brings us to 

Bukfeiya, one of the most pic¬ 
turesque villages in the Lebanon. In 
the centre of the scattered houses 
stands the palace of a former gover¬ 
nor of the Lebanon. Here is a 
school belonging to the British 
Syrian Mission. Vie are now in the 
district of Kesrawan, the inhabitants 
of which are wholly Maronite. 

Hence we reach the mouth of the 
Dog River in about 2 hrs., and follow 
the carriage-road (Rte. 35, a) to Bey- 
rout. 


At Nahleh (“ the Torrent ”) we sec a 
ruined temple on the S. cliff of the 
torrent-bed from which the village 
is named. The eastern end of the 
templo is broken away; the section of 
the Naos still standing measures 
78 ft. by 42 ft. Some of the stones 
are 12 ft. long. The ruins of an 
aqueduct are seen in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Passing through Yunin and 
llcsm cl-Hadda h (“the Tracing of the 
Boundary ”)—the latter name indi¬ 
cating, perhaps, some connection with 
the boundary of the Land of Promiso 
i —we cross the deep Valley of Shep- 
' herds, and surmount a gentle swell, 
from the summit of which we gain 
our first view to the N. The Pillar 
of Hurmul is seen far away on tho 
horizon,looking like a church-steeple. 
In the middle of the plain through 
which we have, passed is another 
pillar, called 'Amild el-Bendt —“ tho 
Column of the Girls ” (see Rte. 41). 

We next reach the little village of 


ROUTE 47. 

BAALBEK TO HOMS. 

1st Bay. 

MilCJ. H. 31. 

4J Baalbek to Nahleh . . 1 16 

14 Lebweh— Leboa—Lybo . 3 50 
9 Has Baalbek . . , 2 30 

27, j ris 

2 nd Day. 

8 ’Ain el-’Asy— Hazar-enan 2 15 

3 Pillar of Hnrmul . . 50 

9 Riblah— Riblah . . 2 30 

4 Kueeir . . . . 1 10 


Lebweh, situated on a mound in 
the centre of a shallow wftdy. On the 
N. side are foundations of an ancient 
building, perhaps a temple. About 
1 m. E. of the village copious springs 
burst forth from the bare slopes at 
the base of Antilebanon. These 
springs are known as NeVa el-'Asy , 
and are the most southern sources of 
■ the Orontes. 

The form Lebweh exactly corre¬ 
sponds to the Hebrew word Leboa, 
| translated in the Bible in some 
j places “ entrance to,” in connection 
I with Hamath; as, e.g.,Numb.xx\iv. 8, 
1 where the correct reading might be, 
i “ From Mount Hor ye shall point out 
your border to Leboa of Hamath.” 


24 6 45 

3r<f Day. 

2£ Tell Mendeh—Kadesh— 

Laodicea ad Libanum 40 

3 Sefinet Huh— Noah's Arlc 50 

16 Homb .... 4_30 

2l| 6 0 


On leaving Baalbek our path leads 
N.E. along the base of Antilebanon. 


Hamath, in this case, would mean 
the whole district of which the city 
of Hamath was the capital (comp. 
“ Great Sidon,” “ Gadara,” <fcc.) In 
Ezck. xlvii. 15 the same word is 
used _ in conjunction with Zedad, 
and is there translated “ as men go 
to.”- This reading, in that case, 
should be, " This shall be the border 
of the land towards the north side, 
from the great sea, the way of 
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llethlon, Leboa, Zedad,” etc. If 
this be so, Lebweh is an important 
station as marking one of the boun¬ 
dary-points of the Promised Land. 
The proximity of Besm el-Haddah 
(see above) would seem to favour 
this idea. “ The entrance of 
Hamath ” has hitherto been gener¬ 
ally considered to refer to the plain 
of the Bukei’a, between the range of 
Lebanon and the Nusairiyeh Moun¬ 
tains; but we prefer to read “Leboa” 
as the name of a place, and fix it at 
this village of Lebweh. (For a full 
discussion upon the subject of the 
northern boundary of the Land of 
Promise, see Hath and Moab , pp. 
7-10.) Lebweh is also undoubtedly 
the site of the Lybo mentioned in 
the “ Antonine Itinerary ” as lying 
on the route between Emesa (Homs) 
and Heliopolis (Baalbek). 

From Lebweh we ride up an easy 
slope, and passing by the villages of 
Nebtj ’Otlimdn, 'Ain, and Fikieh — 
the last named a flourishing Chris¬ 
tian settlement, with gardens, or¬ 
chards, and running streams — we 
come at length to 

Has Baalbek, on the edge of the 
plain. Beside its fine spring we can 
encamp for the night. The ruins of 
a little town are to be seen along the 
S. side of the glen, with the founda¬ 
tions of two old churches. 

At Has Baalbek we diverge to the 
W. from the direct road to Homs, 
and, crossing a bleak plain, we reach 

'Ainel-'Asy. Here is the real 
birthplace of the Orontes, as its very 
name implies. The Arabic title of . 
this river, el-’Asy, signifies “the 
Bebellious,” and it is so called be- ; 
cause it flows northwards—that is, 
in an opposite direction to all the 
other rivers in the country. j 

The stream from ’Ain el-’Asy flows 
Lome 50 yds. before it joins the 
Lebweh branch, and from this point 
the breadth of the river is more than j 
doubled. It then passes through a i 
rocky gorge 300 ft. deep, breaking ! 
here and there into foaming rapids. ! 


’Ain el-’Asy has been identified by 
Conder with Hazar-euan—“ the Vil¬ 
lage of the Springs ” (HetliandMoab, 
p. 8), and we are disposed to agree 
that the site is correct (Etch, xlvii. 
17). In this passage, as Conder 
points out, the curious term “ the 
north northward ” should, in all 
probability, be rendered “ the Orontes 
northward,” for the Hebrew word 
, translated “north” is “Tzephon,” 

' which seems (Strabo) to have been 
the old name of the Orontes, prob¬ 
ably for the same reason as it is 
now called el-’Asy (see above). 

Near to the fountain, in the side 
of a cliff on the rt. bank of the 
chasm, is the hermitage of Mar 
Martin, the founder of the Maronite 
sect. The convent, perched nearly 
300 ft. above the river, reminds one 
somewhat of Mar S&ba (Bte. 10, e). 
A gallery in the rock, 40 yds. long, 
leads to chambers of various sizes 
cut in a precipice 50 ft. high. The 
entrance is defended by a loopholed 
wall. 

Surmounting the white chalky 
slopes E. of the river, we next visit 

Kamu'a Hurmul, or “ the Pillar of 
Hurmul,” a solitary monument in 
the midst of a barren plain. It stands 
on the orest which divides the basin 
of the Litany from the Plain of 
Homs, and the view from it is very 
fine. The Lake of Homs with its 
island mound, and the larger mound 
of Tell Mendeh to the S. of it; 
Biblah with its poplars; Hurmul on 
the slopes amid orchards and gar¬ 
dens ; the tall mosque tower of 
J usieii; the rocky Antilebanon ; the 
dome of Hermon ; the heights of 
Lebanon sinking downwards to the 
plain on the north; the tortuous 
Orontes and his deep ravines—are all 
conspicuous objects of interest from 
this spot. 

The pillar stands on a pedestal 
formed of three layers of basalt, and 
consists of two storeys, each with a 
cornice and flat corner pilasters, the 
whole surmounted by a pyramid. 
The height of the monument is nearly 
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80 ft. The masonry itself is of lime¬ 
stone. On the sides of the pillar 
are represented, in rude bas-relief, 
the hunting of the wild boar, deer, 
wild bull, and bear. There is no 
inscription to tell the date or origin 
of the structure. It has been sup¬ 
posed by some to be the tomb of a 
Homan emperor somewhere about 
the time of the Antonines; but it is 
more probable that it has been erected 
here to commemorate some great 
battle for the possession of Syria. 

We now cross the dreary and barren 
basalt downs to Biblah, passing on 
the way, at some distance to our rt., 
the ruins of Jilsict el-Kadimeh (“ the 
ancient JAsieh identified by Bob- 
inson with the Faradisus of Ptolemy. 
Before reaohing Biblah we see traces 
of an old aqueduct, formed by walls 
of mud. These mud aqueduots pro¬ 
bably existed in the time of the 
Hittites, as would appear from the 
Egyptian sculptures. 

Biblah is a large mud-village on 
the rt. bank of the Orontes, with no 
traces of antiquities save the ruins 
of a church. And yet Biblah must 
be at least 3000 years old. It is 
mentioned as one of the border-towns 
of the Promised Land (Numb, xxxiv. 
11), and here, 800 years later, Je- 
hoahaz the son of Josiah was con¬ 
fined “ in bands” by Pharaoh-necho 
(2 Kings xxiii. 33). Here also the 
eyes of King Zedekiah were put out 
by Nebuchadnezzar, after he had been 
forced to witness the execution of his 
sons (ibid. xxv. 6). Biblah was the 
most northerly place visited by the 
great explorer Bobinson. 

Hence we ride on to KuBeir, a 
large village, half Moslem, half in¬ 
habited by Greek Christians. Here 
is the residence of a Kaimakam, or 
governor of the district, and here is 
also the seat of a Greek bishopric. 

From Kuseir we move W. to 

Tell Xendeh, a dark mound on the 
banks of the Orontes. The mound is 
covered with heaps of rubbish and 
other evidences of very ancient re¬ 


mains, and round the base are strewn 
I many hewn stones and fragments of 
' columns, Ac. It has been known for 
1 several years that this was, in all 
1 probability, the site of Laodicca ad 
Libanum , so called to distinguish it 
from Laodicea ad Mare, the modern 
! Ladikiych (Rte. 49). But it has been 
reserved for Conder to make the far 
1 more important discovery that Tell 
Mendeh is indeed none other than 
the mighty capital of the ancient 
Hittites, the renowned Kadesh on 
Orontes, where occurred the famous 
; conflict between Kheta Sar, the king 
of the Hittites, and the great Sam¬ 
ses II., Pharaoh of Egypt. This 
illustrious battle, which took place 
in 1361 b.c., is recorded in an epic 
composed by the Egyptian court 
poet, Pentaur; and this epic, together 
with the subsequent treaty of peace, 
which was engraved on a silver plate, 
is to be seen to this day inscribed on 
the outer wall of the temple at Kamak. 
On the walls of the Bamesseum at 
Thebes is a representation of Kadesh; 

1 and a great picture, containing 1100 
figures and measuring 57 ft. by 25 ft., 
all carved in stone, intended to repre¬ 
sent this same battle of Kadesh, is 
visible on the temple of Abu Simnel. 
These remarkable sculptured records 
have long exoited the interest and 
attention of Egyptologists, and Con¬ 
der is to be congratulated upon his 
satisfactory identification of this 
i great city of old. (For a full de- 
| scription of Kadesh and the Egyp¬ 
tian records, see Hetliand Moab, pp. 
18-34.) 

Here, then, we are in the very 
centre of the ancient Hittite country. 
The Hittites (see Introduction) were 
one among many Lucanian tribes, 
whose headquarters were apparently 
; in Asia Minor and Armenia. The 
two great sacred capitals of the 
Hittites were Carchemish on the 
| Euphrates and this Kadesh on Oron- 
, tes. The nation attained to great 
j power at a very early period, but 
appear to have suffered a great dis¬ 
aster at the battle of Megiddo (see 
1 Bte. 19), from Thothmes III., as 
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far back as 1600 b.c. The Hittites 
bad spread as far south as Hebron 
by the time of Abraham (Gen. xxiii. 
10-20), and Esau married two of the 
“ daughters of Heth ” (ibid. xxvi. 
34 ; xxvii. 46). Joab visited Eadesh 
when he numbered the people, for 
“ Tahtim-hodshi ’’ in the Authorised 
Version of the Bible is merely a cor¬ 
ruption of the true reading, “Eadesh 
of the Hittites ” (2 Sam. xxiv. 6). 
In the times of David and Solomon 
the Hittites were still a powerful and 
independent nationality; Uriah the 
Hittite was one of David’s trusty 
champions; Hittite princesses were 
found in the harem of Solomon; and 
“the kings of the Hittites” had 
friendly relations with him (ibid. 
xi.; 1 Kings x. 29, xi. 1). Eadesh 
is mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 5), 
under the name of Cadytis, as “a 
city of the Syrians, not inferior to 
Sardis.” 

To the S.W. of Tell Mendeh is a 
spring called ’Ain el-Tanndr, which I 
is probably to be identified with the I 
Biblical Ain, to the W. of Biblah i 
(Numb, xxxiv. 11). 

Proceeding N. from Tell Mendeh 
we come, after a ride of a couple of 
miles, to an earthen enclosure about 
300 yds. square, with mounds at the 
angles, and a ditch outside 40 ft. ; 
deep. The angles face the cardinal \ 
points of the compass, and this fact 
probably indicates that this curious j 
enclosure is of Assyrian origin. 
Egyptian monuments invariably have I 
their sides facing to the points ; As- j 
Syrian monuments have their angles j 
so directed. The name of the en- j 
closure is as remarkable as its ap- j 
pearance, for it is called Sefinet 
Huh, or “Noah’s Ark.” How or 
when this title became attached to 1 
it, or what was the original purpose ; 
of this curious place, is now un- , 
known. I 

The Bake of Homs, called in Arabic 
Baheiret el-Koteineh, is 6 m. long 
and 2 m. wide, with an island mound 
in it, f m. from the eastern shore. 
This island, called Tell el-Baheireh, 
was believed to.have been the site of t 


Eadesh until the question was settled 
; by Conder. At the N. end of the 
> lake is a great dam, to the existence 
' of which the lake itself is due. 
, Several large tells are to be seen in 
the neighbourhood, which might 
possibly be found to cover the ruins of 
ancient Hittite towns. A large aque¬ 
duct, between high mud banks, runs 
from the lake to the city of Homs. 

Below the dam there are ruins on 
both banks of the river, and several 
mills are passed on our way, A little 
ruined shrine is on the 1. bank, a 
short distance N. of the lake. Here 
are five basalt columns, 2| ft. in 
diameter, and a stone cut out into 
an arch 3 ft. across, now forming a 
mihrab facing south. 

There is nothing further calling 
for special notice until we reach 
Homs. 


ROUTE 48. 

TRIPOLI TO HOMS AND HAMAH. 


1st Day. 

Miles. H. v. 

8j- Tripoli to Khan Abdeh . 1 30 
11 Nahr el - Kebir — River 

Eleutheros . . . 2 15 

11 TellKalaish . . . 2 25 

10 Hadideh. . . 2 20 

9} Khurbet et-Tin .20 

8$ Homs— Emesa . . 1 30 

88£ 12 0 
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2 nd Dai/. 

Mile?. H. M. 

8 } Tell Biseh , , . 1 30 

8§ Restart— AreOutsa . 1 10 

8 Pserin . . . 1 26 

6 Hamah— Ifamalh . 1 16 

28 6 20 


There is a new carriage-road from 
Tripoli to Homs and Hamah, and a 
diligence inns every other day. The 
times between the above stations are, 
therefore, those of the diligence. On 
horseback they would, of course, be 
considerably longer. 

Diligence Fares : Tripoli to Homs 
--1st class, 4 midjidies ; 2nd class. 
.1 midjidies. Homs to Hamah—1st 
class, 2 midjidies; 2nd class, 11. 
midjidies. 

Besides the diligence there are 
private carriages to be obtained; 
fares according to agreement. From 
eight to ten heavy goods waggons 
leave Tripoli daily, carrying imported 
goods into the interior. The export 
traffic along the road is also very 
important; the principal export trade 
at Tripoli is in wheat. 

The new highway, which was built 
by forced labour, is fairly well con¬ 
structed, but the direction is not 
good, as, according to the orders of 
Midhat Pasha, the governor of Syria, 
the line of the old road was followed. 
In consequence of this there are 
many unnecessary windings. 

The road runs parallel with the 
sea as far as the first station -Khan 
Abdth , near the Nahr el-BArid (“the 
Cold River ”). On the S. bank of this 
river is a large mound covered with 
ruins, perhaps the site of the ancient 
ecclesiastical city, Orthosia, which 
was 12 Rom. m. N. of Tripoli. 
Continuing to run in a line with 
the shore, we cross in succession the 
Nalir el-’Arka and the Nahr el- 
'Akkar. The former river is named 
from the town of 

’Arks, one of the most ancient of 
the Phoenician cities. It was situated 
on the X. bank of the stream, about 
ff m. from its mouth, on the top of 


! a tell above a deep ravine. A small 
modern village, still bearing the an- 
! cient name, lies just to the E. of the 
i tell. 

Traces of old ruins are to be found 
1 lying about. The inhabitants of 
i ’Arka—the Arkites— are mentioned 
in the Bible as early as (ten. x. 
17, but the name does not occur 
again in the Scriptures. Pliny and 
Ptolemy, however, both refer to it, 
and Josephus records a visit made to 
I ’Arka by Titus after the destruction 
| of Jerusalem. At a later period the 
city was called Caesarea of Lebanon. 
Here was a temple dedicated to 
Alexander the Great, in which an 
annual festival was held. The Roman 
Emperor Alexander Heverus was born 
in this temple on the very day of the 
annual festival. ’Arka subsequently 
became the seat of a bishopric. 
During the Crusades it resisted a 
siege for two months. Since that 
j time it has gradually fallen into 
ruins. 

The Nahr cl-’AkkAr takes it name 
j from the district in which it rises, 

! and the district again i3 named after 
1 an ancient town which now stands 
in ruins upon the mountain-side. It 
was destroyed during the rule of the 
great Druse Sheikh Fakr Kddin. 
The northern section of Lebanon is 
called Jebel ’Akkar. 

We now leave the sea and turn to 
the N.E., inland, After a few miles 
we cross the Nalir et-Kebir, the river 
Eleutheros, at Khan Ayash. The 
height here is 72 ft. above the sea- 
l level. The river Eleutheros was the 
Northern border of Phoenicia (Strabo). 
It rises in the Jebel 'Akkflr, and 
[ flows through the plain of Bukei'a , 

1 which forms the northern boundary 
of the Lebanon range. Upon this 
plain we now enter. To the S. of us 
lies the noble range of Lebanon, and 
to the N. the Nusairiyeh Mountains. 
The latter range, so called after the 
tribe which inhabit it, is one which 
would well repay a most diligent and 
oareful exploration; for the whole 
, district from Khan Ayash as far as 
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?. 13 one continued senes of 
ruined and deserted villages, con¬ 
structed of basalt—a proof that this 
important region was once far more 
inhabited than it is at present. 
Even now the population is con¬ 
tinually decreasing. 

(For an account of the Xusairiyeh, 
see Introduction.) 

The Jebel Xusairiyeh was called 
in the classics Mons Bargylus, and 
its inhabitants were the famous 
Assassins. 

After crossing the river Eleutheros 
the road ascends gradually, till we 
reach Tell Kalaish, where the dili¬ 
gence halts for half an hour. 

The village of Tell Kalaish is in¬ 
habited by some rich Arabs, who 
formerly migrated hither from Ye¬ 
men. They have brought into their 
power the inhabitants of all the 
villages within a radius of 2 hrs., 
and they treat them as absolute 
serfs. They oppress them with every 
kind of labour and hardship; so that 
the poor creatures drag out a miser¬ 
able existence, and groan under the 
lash of their cruel tyrants. 

After leaving Tell Kalaish, we 
cross the Ncihrel-Aswad (“theBlack 
River ”) by a bridge GOO ft. in length. 
On our 1. hand w* see, in a proud 
and conspicuous position, the Cru¬ 
sading castle, 

Kul’at el-Husn, on the summit 
of a hill at the S. end of the 
Xusairiyeh range. The fortress is 
nearly square, having a high wall, 
strengthened by towers. The en¬ 
trance is on the E. through vaulted 
passages. Qn the S. side is a square 
tower, of Crusading work, connected 
with the main castle by a wall. In 
the interior of the keep, which is now 
used as the residence of the governor 
of the district, is a Gothic hall with 
groined roof. The history of the 
castle reaches no farther back than 
the Crusades, and it is first men¬ 
tioned in 1101, when an unsuc¬ 
cessful attack was made upon it 
by Raymond of Toulouse. It was 
held by a garrison of the Hospital¬ 


lers until 1271, when it fell into the 
hands of the noted Bibars. 

The Crusaders called the place 
Hum el-Akrad (“ the King’s Strong¬ 
hold ’; and it was also known as the 
C'rac cles Chevaliers, the term Crac 
being a contraction of Kerak, a com¬ 
mon Syriac word for a fortress ; as, 
c.f/., Kerak at the S. end of the Sea 
of Galilee, Kerak in Moab, and 
Khurbet Kerak on Mount Carmel. 

The view from Kul’at el-Husn is 
very fine, and includes Lebanon and 
Antilebanon, the Mediterranean, the 
great Lake of Homs, the tower of 
Safita (once the stronghold of the 
Nusairiyeh chief, Ismail Khair Bey), 
and Dcir Mar Jerjis, or the convent 
of St. George. A mile away from 
this convent, lower down the river, 
is 

’Ain Fauwar (“ the Bubbling 
Spring ”), which is the source of 
the old Sabbatic River, called in 
[ Arabic Nahr Sebta. It was so called 
; because of the curious fact that it 
flows intermittently, generally once 
in every seven days (Jos. Wars 
vii. 5, 1), popularly believed by the 
Jews to be on the Sabbath day. As 
a matter of fact, the intervals vary 
from four to seven days, at the 
expiration of which periods of in¬ 
activity the water flows out in tor¬ 
rents, and continues to pour down 
the valley for five or six hours. 

The Plain of the Bukei’a, which 
commences nearly opposite to Kul’at 
el-Husn, is an extinct crater about 
5 m. long, dotted about with fine 
oak-trees, and intersected by a 
i northerly branch of the Eleutheros. 
j The road ascends considerably to 
the next station, Hadtdeh, and 
reaches its highest point at Khurbet 
et-Tin, where it is 1670 ft. above the 
sea-level. Between Hadideh and 
Khurbet et-Tin lie the ruins of the 
i ancient Christian town, Liftiyeh. 

| These ruins have a very large extent, 

, but are quite uninhabited; though 
| many of the buildings are still in good 
preservation. On the houses, which 
! are constructed of basalt, are to be 
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seen numerous carved crosses and 
Greek inscriptions. 

The road descends from Khurbet 
et-Tin until we reach the bridge over 
the river Orontes; and then it ascends 
to Homi, which stands just 1500 ft. 
above the level of the sea. 

HOHS—EMESA. 

Population, 30,000, including 8000 
Greek Christians, 2000 Melchites, 
and 20,000 Moslems. Homs is a 
clean, compact town, entirely built 
of basalt, situated in the midst of 
a fertile plain, and surrounded by 
a wall measuring 1| m. in circumfer¬ 
ence. On a mound to the S.E, are the 
ruins of the citadel, which was blown 
up by Ibrahim Pasha. On the top 
of this “ Castle Hill ” ara remains of 
the old walls and a granite pillar- 
shaft. An excellent view of the 
town and its environs can be obtained 
from this position. Homs contains | 
few remains of antiquity, beyond 
some scattered fragments of granite, ! 
basalt, and limestone columns. The 
Mosque of Light is, however, an 
ancient basilica of three aisles, with a j 
courtyard on the N. The capitals of 
the pillars are Byzantine ; the eastern | 
apse has been entirely destroyed. In 
this mosque is an old Greek inscrip¬ 
tion, as follows: 

KvxAarepijs *0072.010 tvttos / 3 curiAevs c*o- 

(fitaaev) 

Eft'ea iravra. c\ovTa frozen? <f>pe<rtt> qiao* 

X(ivuv), 

which has been rendered thus by Dr. 
Hayman into English: 

The king (who is) the round image of the 
universe won over 

The peoples having all tilings by driving a 
chariot with skill. 

(Conder, Heth and Moab, p. 44.) 

The King of the World here re¬ 
ferred to is the Sun-God of Emesa, 
rendered notorious in Boman history 
by the Emperor Heliogabalus, who 
was a native of this place, and called 
himself “ Sacerdos Dei Solis,” or 
Priest of the Sun-God. He became 
emperor in 219, and, having been 
murdered, was succeeded in 222 


by his cousin, Alexander Severus, 
bom at ’Arka (see above). Half a 
century later, Odeinathus, husband 
of the renowned Zenobia, was 
assassinated in this city, Zenobia 
herself, with her brave army, being 
shortly after defeated on the neigh¬ 
bouring plain. Emesa was early 
constituted an episcopal see, and 
Silvanus, its bishop, suffered martyr¬ 
dom during the Diooletian persecu¬ 
tion. 

In 63G Emesa was captured by the 
Saracens. In 1099 the Crusaders, 
after having gained possession of 
Antioch by bribery, marohed up the 
valley of the Orontes and took Homs. 
Since then the town has had its full 
share in the stirring incidents of 
Syrian history, and, unlike many 
other North Syrian towns, it has 
continued to flourish and prosper, 
with a numerous population and a 
busy trade. 

Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy all 
mention the city under the name of 
Emesa, or Hemesa, and in the Tal¬ 
mud it is oalled Hamate. It has 
never been identified with any place 
mentioned in the Bible. 

A diligence runs every two days 
from Homs to Hamah, the road 
lying the whole way along an 
elevated plain. The distriot is here 
exceedingly fruitful, and during the 
spring months a ride along this road 
is very enjoyable, there being on both 
sides continuous stretches of rich 
cornfields. In the autumn it is, how¬ 
ever, monotonous, as everything looks 
waste and desolate. No trees, no 
shrubs or bushes, refresh the eye - - 
nothing but one great plain of red 
earth, with here and there a village 
looking out upon it. Our first stage 
is Tell Biseh and our second Bestan, 
to the E. of which lies Zifrdn, the 
site of Ziphron, one of the northern 
border-cities of the Promised Land 
(Numb, xxxiv. 9). 

At BestAn we cross the Orontes by 
a very ancient bridge over a deep 
chasm. Portions of old walls and 
gates, fragments of columns, and 
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traces of streets, mark the site of 
Arethusa, an ancient episcopal city. 

Pserin is next passed, and then we 
come to 

HAH AH— HAHATH—Epiphania. 

Population, 35,000, including 4000 
Greek Christians. The town is built 
in the narrow valley of the Orontes, 
and on both sides of the river, over 
which are several bridges. Here 
we can see the N’atlrah, or huge 
water-wheels, at work, pumping up 
the water into aqueducts which 
convey it to the houses and mosques. 
One of the wheels is upwards of 
70 ft. in diameter. Hamah stands 
725 ft. above the level of the sea. The 
mound on which the castle stood is 
in the midst of the town, but the 
castle itself has disappeared. The 
houses are built in the Damascus 
style, of sun-dried bricks and wood. 
The town is noted for its beauty, 
cheapness, and salubrity; but the 
inhabitants are proud and haughty 
Moslems, fanatical and ignorant in 
the extreme. 

Hamah has become specially 
known to archaeologists of the present 
day through the famous 

Hamathite Inscriptions. The stones 
containing the inscriptions are four in 
number, and are now in possession of 
the Turkish Government. One of the 
stones has two separate inscriptions 
on it, one on the end and the other 
on the side. They are all of black 
close-grained basalt, and are .so 
large that it took four oxen and fifty 
men a whole day to carry one of 
them half a mile. Plaster-cast 
facsimiles of the inscriptions were 
carefully taken by theBev. W.Wright 
and Mr. Green in 1872, and are now 
preserved by the Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Society. They are supposed 
to be of the ancient Hittite language; 
and when a bilingual inscription 
shall fortunately be discovered, it is 
believed that very important results 
will follow from the reading of the 
Hamathite Inscriptions. (For a full 

[Syria and Palestine —xii. 91.] 


and interesting account of the dis¬ 
covery of these inscriptions, see 
Special Papers of P.E. Survey.) 

Hamath ranks amongst the most 
ancient of the known cities of the 
world, being, according to the 
Biblical account, at least 4000 years 
old (Gen, x. 18). It was a noted 
place and the capital of a kingdom 
at the time of the Exodus, and its 
name is mentioned in almost every 
passage in which reference is made 
to the northern border of the Pro¬ 
mised Land (Numb. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 
8 ; Josh. xiii. 5 ; Judges iii. 3 ; Ezek. 
xlvii. -16, 17, xlviii. 1). The king¬ 
dom of Hamath bordered Damascus 
on the S. and Phoenicia on the W., 
and included the whole valley of 
the Orontes from its source to the 
border of. Antioch. Hamath was 
captured by Sennacherib (Isa. xxxvii. 
12, 13; 2 Kings xviii. 34). It is 
called “ the great ” by Amos (vi. 2); 
and when the Greeks established the 
kingdom of the SeleucidsB it received 
the name of Epiphania, in honour of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Like so many 
towns in Syria (e.g. ’Akka, Beisan, 
Beit Jibrin, <fec.), the Greek name 
has passed away, and in the modem 
name of Hamah we see the original 
Hamath. The city early became, 
and still remains, the seat of a Greek 
bishopric. 


c c 
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ROUTE 49. 


BEYROUT TO ANTIOCH, BY TBITOLI. 



1st and 2nd Days. 


Miles. 

H. M. 

52 

Beyrout to Tripoli, 

15 25 


3rd Day. 


19* 

Nahr el-Xebir — Eleu- 


theros 

5 15 

9 

’Ain el-Hayyeh— Mara¬ 



thus .... 

2 30 

28i 

4th Day. 

7 45 

3 

Tartus— Antaradus.Tor- 



tosa . .. , 

50 

21 * 

Banias— Balanca . 

6 0 

241 

5th Day. 

6 50 

12 

Jebeleh— Qabala . 

3 20 

15 

Ladikiyeh— Laodicea . 

4 10 

27 

5th Day. 

7 30 

35 

Kes&b . . . . 

9 40 


1th Day. 


18* 

Nahr el -’Asy— River 


Orontes . . . 

4 20 

3 

Suweidiyeh . 

50 

3 

Selukiyeh— Seleucia . 

50 

2 H 

8th Day. 

6 0 

17 

Beit el-Ma— Daphne 

4 45 

4* 

Antakiyeh— Antioch . 

1 15 

21 § 


6 0 


When the weather is fine, the 
most agreeable way of performing 
the journey from Beyrout to the 
mouth of the Orontes is to hire a 
small coasting-vessel, which, with a 
fair wind, can sail the distance in 
from 25 to 30 hrs. We can run 
into every little intervening harbour, 


and visit the ancient Phoenician 
settlements. 

French steamers also run from 
Beyrout to Alexandretta, and from 
thence Antiooh can be reached in 
about 10 hrs. 

We take the land route the wholo 
way. 

(From Beyrout to Tripoli, see Rte. 
40. From Tripoli to the Nahr el- 
Kebir, see Rte. 48.) 

A mile and a quarter beyond this 
river we pass Sumra, mentioned by 
Strabo under the name of Simyra, 
and supposed to be connected with 
the Zemarites (Gen. x. 18). In 
another 3 m. we ford the Nahr el- 
Abrash, or “ Speckled River,” and 
pass to our rt., on the slopes of the 
Jebel Saffta, the Crusading castle of 
Yahmdr, sometimes called “the 
Castle of Saftta.” 

’Ain el-Hayyeh (“the Serpent's 
Fountain”) is next reached. Here 
are the ruins of Amrit, the Marathm 
of Strabo. It was in ancient days 
one of the principal cities of the 
Arvadites (ibid. x. 18), and even in 
the time of Alexander the Great was 
an important and populous town. 
During the Roman period no men¬ 
tion is made of the place, which had 
probably by that time become ruined. 
The present ruins are mainly Phoeni¬ 
cian (Renan). A handsome mauso¬ 
leum, resembling some of the tombs 
at Palmyra; three monuments with 
rudely sculptured figures; and an ex¬ 
cavated temple of very ancient date, 
with a massive throne on a rocky 
pedestal in the centre, the seat of 
the old Phoenician idol,—are the prin¬ 
cipal objects of interest amongst the 
ruins. 

Just opposite to ’Ain el-Hayyeh is 
the island of Hebles, and to the N. 
of it the more important Rudd, for¬ 
merly called Aradus, and the head¬ 
quarters of the Arvadite race. To 
the rt. of the road, on the hills 
parallel to the shore, a fine view is 
to be obtained of these islands, of 
Jebel Safita, of Mount Lebanon, 
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and, below us, of the ruins and 
quarries of Amrit. 

After orossing the Nahr el-Gham- 
keh, we next reach 

Tartfis—Antaradus, The Crusad¬ 
ing castle of Tartfis is one of the 
most interesting structures along the 
coast. It is enclosed on the land side 
by a double wall of bevelled stones, 
defended by towers and by two rock- 
hewn moats—the one between, the 
other outside of, the walls. The 
outer wall is more than 60 ft. high 
in one place. The main entrance is 
at the N.E. angle, near the sea, 
where a stone arch spans the moat; 
the old drawbridge has disappeared. 
This leads to a hall with a groined 
roof. Thence we cross the inner 
moat to the courtyard, on the 1. 
being a chamber 155 ft. long by 66 ft. 
wide, its vaulted roof supported by 
five granite columns. One of the 
six large windows in front of this 
chamber is ornamented with Corin¬ 
thian columns, and over it is the 
figure of a lamb. A short distance 
to the E. is a church. 

The old cathedral of Tartfis is 
still nearly perfect. The style of 
architecture is Gothic, and resem¬ 
bles that of the churches at Lydda 
and Samaria. 

Tartfis is a corruption of Antar- 
adus, a name given to the place by 
the Greeks on account of its situa¬ 
tion, opposite to Aradus, the island. 
It is of Phoenician origin, and was 
built by the Arvadites to facilitate 
communication between the island 
and the shore. In the time of Alex¬ 
ander, the kingdom of Aradus ex¬ 
tended as far north as the river 
Orontes. Antaradus is mentioned 
by Ptolemy (second century), and it 
had a bishop of its own. It was re¬ 
built by Constantius in 846, and called 
Constantia. During the Crusades it 
was a strong and important position, 
and was then called Tortosa. The 
Castle of Tortosa is frequently cele¬ 
brated in Crusading records. In 
many respects Tartfis reminds one i 
of Athlit (see Bte. 21, n). ! 


The Island of Euad—Aradus—can 
be visited by boat from Tartfis. It 
is about J m. in circumference, and 
contains a population of about 2200 
souls, who live in the half-ruined 
chambers of old palaces, and who 
are principally sponge-fishers by pro¬ 
fession. The whole island is one 
large rock, with layers of sand over- 
lying it. It is filled with rock-cut 
cisterns. The remains of ancient 
grandeur are numerous, the double 
wall, constructed of bevelled stones, 
being in places at least 30 ft. high 
and 15 ft. thick. Many basalt 
columns are scattered about, and on 
some of them are Greek inscriptions. 
Ezekiel mentions the inhabitants of 
this island as being amongst the 
principal sailors and soldiers who 
frequented Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 8,11). 

[From Tartfis an interesting excur¬ 
sion may be made to 

Husn Suleiman, situated in the 
heart of the Nusairiyeh Mountains, 
about 6 hrs. ride inland. This fine 
castle was discovered by the Ameri¬ 
can Palestine Exploration Survey, 
ly ing in a valley surrounded by wooded 
hills. The principal ruin is a rect¬ 
angular enclosure, facing the cardinal 
points, 450 ft. long by 280 ft. wide, 
with a gate on each side 10 ft. wide and 
20 ft. high. On the cornice of the E. 
gate is a Greek inscription, recording 
the erection of the building at a date 
given as 682; but of what era is un¬ 
certain. Beside the N. gate is an 
inscription in Greek and Latin, 
which states that a province of Asia 
was entrusted to Marcus Aurelius 
Claudius by the Boraan Emperor 
Valerianus. The date of this in¬ 
scription is probably about 253-259. 
Within the enclosure is an Ionic 
temple, without a portico; and be¬ 
neath it is a fountain. 

A short distance to the N. of this 
great enclosure is another group of 
ruins, containing a small temple, of 
apparently the same date as the 
former; many columns and hown 
stones, and, at the E. end, the 
c c 2 
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remains of a church. Nothing at 
present is known of the history of 
these buildings.] ! 

Passing the small harbour to the 
N. of Tartvts, we next reach Kara fin, I 
the ancient Kami', and principal sea- | 
port of the Aradians. The Greeks : 
called it Caranus. It is now a 1 
ruined place. We next cross the 
Nahr el-Housscin and the well of 
’Ain ct-Tln ; then pass to Khurbet 
Nasif, where there are numerous ruins; : 
and Zimrch , a ruined town. After 
fording the Nahr B6s, we may turn , 
off from the direct road to Banifts, 
and ascend the mountain to 

Kul'at Merkab. The castle of 
Merkab, or Margat, as it is sometimes 
called, stands on the summit of a 
volcanic rock, 1150 ft. above the 
level of the sea. The sides of the 
hill are inaccessible, except at the S., 
where a narrow neck connects the 
peak with a low range. Here a deep 
moat has been hewn in the rock, and 
beside it is a round tower 70 ft. high, 
with walls 16 ft. thick. A vast 
cistern, formerly supplied with water 
from the E. mountains, occupies the 
neck. In the castle enclosure are 
handsome halls, magazine, vaults, 
and stables; and the place might 
easily have accommodated a garrison 
of 8000 men. The Crusaders knew 
it as Castrum Merghatum, and it 
was occupied by the Knights Hos¬ 
pitallers. In 1285 the Sultan Kala- 
wfln of Egypt undermined the walls 
and captured the fortress. Merkab 
is the capital of the Nusairiyeh 
district. 

From this place we descend again 
to 

Banias—Balanea—which is pleas¬ 
antly situated on the shore, with Nahr 
Bdnias winding round it on the S. 
It is now deserted, but heaps of hewn 
stones, and other remains, attest its 
former importance. It is mentioned 
by Strabo under the name of Balanea, 
so called probably from some ancient 


baths in the neighbourhood. A 
bishop of Balanea attended the Coun¬ 
cil of Nice. Afterwards, on account 
of the Saracen attacks, the seat of 
the bishopric was removed to Merkab. 
The foundations of the old cathedral 
can still be traced. 

We next cross the Nahr es-Sin - 
probably connected with the Sinites 
(Gen. x. 17)—on the S. bank of 
which are the extensive ruins of 
Baldeh, called by Strabo and Pliny 
Faltos. About 2 in. farther on we 
reach the Nahr Sukftt, which flows 
into a pretty little bay of the same 
name. Here again are many ruins, 
but their name and history are un¬ 
known. On Tell Sukdt, a mound to 
the N.E., are the remains of an old 
castle. 

Jebeleh—Gabala- which we next 
reach, is now but a poor village, built 
of old materials. A mosque, with a 
tomb adjoining—containing the re¬ 
mains of a Sultan Ibrahim—and a 
large bath close by, are the only ob¬ 
jects of interest in modern Jebeleh. 
A Byzantine fortress stood here in 
the seventh century, when the Mos¬ 
lems conquered this district. In 969 
Jebeleh was recaptured by the By- 
zantines, but again fell into the 
[ hands of the Moslems in 1081. In 
1109 it was taken by the Crusaders, 
and was finally retaken by Saladin 
in 1189. In the “Itinerary of Anto- 
nine ” it is called Gabala. Jebeleh 
is the centre of the distriot where is 
grown the celebrated Jebeleh tobacco, 
esteemed a rival of the equally re¬ 
nowned Latakia, grown in the neigh- 
j bourhood of Ladikiyeh. 

[ To the N. of Jebeleh are the 
^ remains of a large Roman Theatre, 

' 300 ft. in diameter, now much rained 
j and decayed, and encumbered with 
I Arab hovels. The small harbour is 
: worth a visit, its piers being of the 
! most massive style of Phoenician 
architecture, formed of immense 
| blocks of stone. More than forty gra¬ 
nite columns lie in the water beside 
the shore. 

I The ride from Jebeleh to Ladi 
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kiyeh, of rather more than 4 hrs., lies 
through a bleak district, infested by 
Nusairiyeh robbers. The land, though 
fertile, is badly cultivated, and abounds 
in wild boars, hyenas, and jackals. 
Midway we pass a hill covered with 
the ruins of a large castle, the name 
of which is not known. After cross¬ 
ing several streams and small rivers, 
we reach 

Ladikiyeh—Laodicea. # 

The Phoenician name of this place 
was Ramantha ; but it was a place of 
no importance until it was rebuilt 
(b.c. 290) by the celebrated Seleucus 
Nicator, the founder of the Seleucidce, 
who named it after his mother Lao- 
dice. It was known as Laodicea ad 
Mare, to distinguish it from the other 
town of the same name, close to the j 
Lake of Homs, and occupying the site j 
of the royal Hittite city, Kadesh on ■ 
Orontes. The latter plaee was called | 
Laodicea ad Libanum (see Rte. 47). ! 
The Romans patronised Laodicea ad I 
Mare, and Dolabella sustained along | 
siege here. At the close of the second 
century the town was laid waste by 
Pescennius Niger, but was afterwards 
restored by Septimius Severus. Un¬ 
der the Byzantine emperors, Laodicea 
was the seaport of Antioch. In 1102 
it was captured by Tancred, and in 
1188 by Saladin. Under the Counts 
of Tripoli, Laodicea again came into 
the possession of the Europeans ; but 
the Sultan Kalawfln of Egypt (see 
above) finally destroyed the fortifi¬ 
cations and castle in 1287. Ladi¬ 
kiyeh has suffered greatly from earth¬ 
quakes. The modern town contains 
about 6000inhabitants, of whom about 
five-sixths are Moslems. Tobacco, silk, 
and sponge are its principal articles 
of trade ; but the business and agri¬ 
culture carried on in and around 
Ladikiyeh are nothing to be compared 
to the capabilities of this fertile dis¬ 
trict, if there were only a reliable 
form of government. 

Some remains of the ancient gran¬ 
deur of Laodicea are to be found 
amongst the modern houses of Ladi- 


-Ldclihiyeh. 

kfyeh. The principal is a square 
structure in the S.E. quarter, each 
side of which measures about SO ft., 
and is pierced by a large arch, the 
angles being ornamented with pilas¬ 
ters. On the walls are sculptured 
representations of shields, helmets, 
&c. But the arches are now filled in 
with modern masonry, and the whole 
is occupied as a dwelling. Near this 
building are four Corinthian columns, 
once forming probably the colonnade 
of a temple. 

The Harbour, at the N.W. angle of 
the promontory, is nearly J m. from 
the town. The entrance to it is very 
narrow ; and on one side is a pier on 
granite columns, on the other a pro¬ 
jecting Saracenic tower. The French 
Mcssagerics steamers call here once 
a fortnight in each direction be¬ 
tween Beyrout and Alexandretta. 

[LADIKIYEH TO ALEPPO. 

There is a direct road from Ladi¬ 
kiyeh to Aleppo, but there is nothing 
of interest in it to attract the tourist. 
The country traversed is, however, 
fertile and picturesque, and the jour¬ 
ney can be accomplished in three 
days. The principal places en route 
are Jendiyeh, Bestin, Bahluliyeh, 
Krusin (where there is a khan), and 
esh-Shughr, in the valley of the 
Orontes. Crossing the river by a 
bridge, the road ascends gradually to 
the fertile plain of Keftln, whence 
it winds through an undulating 
country to Aleppo.] 

[LADIKIYEH TO ANTIOCH (DIRECT). 

There are two routes from Ladi 
j kiyeh to Antioch—the one which we 
shall presently follow, the other, and 
more direct, through Urdeh. This 
road follows the coast to Wady Kan- 
dil (see below), and then strikes N.E. 
through wild upland scenery. An 
escort may be necessary by this route, 
as the region through which it passes 
is not always safe, owing to the 
treacherous character of the Nusairi¬ 
yeh. It occupies two days hard riding, 
or three days travelling easily. The 
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Turkish language is chiefly spoken N. 
of the Nahr el-’Avab. 

Urdeh is situated in a well-watered 
valley at the foot of Jebel Akr’a (see 
below), and is inhabited by about 
1000 Moslems and 200 Greek Chris¬ 
tians. Hence the’road passes through 
Beit el-Md—Daphne —to Antioch.] 

The second route, which we now 
take, passes through the village of 
Kfisana, then crosses the Nahr el- 
'Arab. On our 1. is a low cape 
jutting into the sea, called Rds Ibn 
cl-Hdny, on the N. side of which are 
ruins, and a small village— Mtnet el- 
Burj (“ the Tower Harbour ”). This 
may be the Heraclea of Strabo. After 
passing the Wady Kandil, we com¬ 
mence the ascent of the range of 
Mount Casius, now called Jebel el- 
Akr'a. The peak itself towers in the 
distance. On a small bay at the S.W. 
base of Casius is cl-Bouseit, the 
ancient Poseidon mentioned by Hero- : 
dotus and Strabo. ! 

Several hours’ hard and weary 
riding from Ladikiyeh brings ub to 
Kesdb, a large Armenian village, with 
a Protestant communion in con¬ 
nection with the American Mission. 
Many of the houses are partly sub¬ 
terranean. From Kesab we commence 
the ascent of the main portion of 

Mons Casius—Jebel el-Akr’a. The 
summit of this mountain is a cone 
of limestone, upwards of 5000 ft. in 
height. Its graceful form and con¬ 
spicuous position have rendered it 
famous in all ages. A temple dedi¬ 
cated to Jupiter Casius stood on its 
side, about 400 ft. above the sea; and 
here an annual festival was held, at 
which on one occasion Julian the 
Apostate offered sacrifice. The Em- 


! view from the summi is very exten- 
i sive and magnificent, the whole of 
the island of Cyprus being plainly 
visible. The mountains of Taurus, in 
Asia Minor, can also be distinguished 
to the far N., whilst Lebanon stretches 
away to the S. 

Descending the steep slopes of 
Mount Casius to the N., we enter the 
plain of the Orontes, and cross the 
river, near its mouth, by a ferry. The 
Orontes is here about as wide as the 
Thames at London Bridge, but is 
sluggish and shallow. The land 
around its mouth is very fertile. 

| Suweidiyeh lies on the N. side of 
I the river, in a beautiful plain covered 
■ with orchards and mulberry-groves. 
Silk-culture is here extensively 
! earned on. The place, though low, 

I is healthy, owing to the prevalence of 
| strong W. breezes from the sea. 

Passing a wely dedicated to St. 
George, we next visit 

Seleucia, the ancient harbour of 
Antioch, whence SS. Paul and Bar¬ 
nabas set out on their first mission¬ 
ary journey [Acts xiii. 2-4). It was 
founded, like so many other cities in 
Northern Syria, by Seleucus Nicator, 
from whom ittook its name. Thegreat 
[ founder of the Seleucidte was buried 
| here. During the rule of that dynasty 
i the city was a place of great import- 
I ance, and was called the “ key of 
| Syria.” Under the Romans its pro¬ 
sperity was continued, and Pompey 
! constituted it a free city, on account 
[ of its refusal to join Tigranes. After 
the conquest of Syria by the Mos¬ 
lems, Seleucia gradually fell away 
into its present ruined and desolate 
condition. 

Behind the city rises a steep hill 
to the N., now called Jebel Mfisa, but 


peror Hadrian climbed the summit classically known by the various 
of Casius in order to witness the ; names of Pieria, Bhossus, and Cory- 
curious spectacle of night to the W. | pheeus. From its first title the port 
and day to the E., which can be seen was sometimes called Seleucin Picria. 


before sunrise from that position | From the sides of the mountain there 
(Pliny). The Jebel el-Akr’a (“ the | runs a small stream, called by the 
Bare Mountain”) is so called from the ancients the Coryphseus. On its S. 
nakedness of its upper portions. The : bank are the ruins of an amphitheatre. 
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The old town stood partly on the plain 
and partly on the lower slopes of the 
mountain, the rocky sides of which are 
filled with tombs, well worth a visit. 
Some of them are exceedingly large, 
one measuring 59 ft. by 27 ft., and con¬ 
taining loculi for thirty-two bodies. 
At the S.E. comer of the ancient city 
are the remains of the “Antioch 
Gate,” from which the old walls can 
be traced upwards of 5 m. in circum¬ 
ference. At the N. comer is the 
ancient “ King’s Gate,” and a little 
farthertothe W. the “Market Gate.” 
Beyond this is the Harbour , consisting 
of an artificially excavated dock, 
connected by a canal with the open 
sea. This basin is the most remark¬ 
able work of the kind along the Syrian 
coast. The walls enclosing it are 
still in a good state of preservation. 
The canal is now for the most part 
filled in with mud and other debris. 
On both sides of the entrance are 
jetties formed of huge blocks of stones 
secured by iron cramps. The ancient 
floodgates are abont 50 yds. E. of the 
S. jetty, which is the better pre¬ 
served of the two. The passage for 
vessels was cut out of the solid rock, 
and the remains of a tower on each 
side are visible. The harbour itself 
was an irregular oval about 500 yds. j 
long by 400 yds. wide. The most ; 
remarkable and interesting feature 
amongst the ruins of Seleucia is an 
enormous Channel —partly a cutting, 
partly a tunnel—excavated out of the 
solid rock, and leading from the upper 
part of the city to the sea. It is 22 ft. j 
wide, and may be divided into five 
parts. The first part is a cutting, 600 j 
ft. long and in some places 120 ft. t 
high. The second is a tunnel, 293 ft. 
long and 24 ft. high; and the third [ 
another cutting, 204 ft. long. The ! 
fourth is a second tunnel, 102 ft. long; J 
and lastly comes a third cutting, 1065 
ft. in length, the E. part of which is 
crossed by a bridge leading to a fine 
necropolis. At the E. end is a torrent- 
bed, across which a strong dam has 
been built to direct the stream into 
the tunnel. The object of these 
gigantic works was to prevent the 


city from being flooded by the over¬ 
flow of water which was wont to 
collect in a rocky valley above it to 
the N. 

In the upper part of the town stood 
the Acropolis, and an ancient rock- 
hewn road can be traced leading up 
to it. A tower, groups of columns, 
and other ruined remains are to be 
found on the plateau of the upper 
city. 

The direct road from Seleucia (now 
called Selukiyeh) to Antioch follows 
the rt. bank of the Orontes, but we 
shall make a detour to Beit el-Ma. 
Proceeding a short distance along 
the rt. bank of the river, we wind 
through luxuriant clumps of myrtle, 
oleander, and other flowering shrubs. 
A mass of purple rocks impedes our 
further progress along the riverside, 
and we make a wide circuit up the 
mountain, reaching the river again a 
few miles higher up. Here we cross 
a ferry, and ascend a steep pass to 

Daphne, now called Beit el-Ma, or 
“ the Water-house.” The spot is 
beautifully romantic, in a secluded 
glen, overhung by mountains. A few 
dilapidated mills now occupy the 
place of Daphne’s ancient temples, 
no traces of which can be seen. 
Daphne was founded by Seleucus 
Nicator, and combined the twofold 
attractions of a resort of pleasure 
and a shrine of devotion for the in¬ 
habitants of Antioch. Here the 
ancient rites of Greece were imitated 
in all their fascinating luxury and 
licentiousness. The temple was 
embosomed in a grove of laurels and 
cypresses; the senses of pilgrims 
were gratified with harmonious 
sounds and aromatic odours, and 
the grove was consecrated to health, 
enjoyment, and love. Here was the 
mythical spot where Daphne was 
transformed into a laurel-tree by 
j Apollo. Besides the central temple 
! of Apollo, there were other shrines* 
! dedicated to Venus, Isis, Diana, 
j and other goddesses. Theatres 
] baths, assembly-rooms, and other 
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magnificent buildings clustered 
around the shrines; and dassio 
poets vied with each other in extol¬ 
ling the beauties of Daphne. With 
the rise of Christianity Daphne fell 
into decay, and nothing whatever, 
except the natural scenery, now 
remains of Daphne’s former glory. 

Winding along a wild and lonely 
mountain-path, we presently behold 
Antioch at our feet. Its situation 
is beautiful, standing in the broad 
valley of the Orontes. We descend a 
steep mountain-path, pass beneath 
one of the crumbling towers, and 
stand within the ancient city of 
Antioch. 


ROUTE 50. 

HAMAH TO ALEPPO. 

There are two routes which we 
may take: the first, the usual cara¬ 
van-route, which is the shorter, but 
less interesting; the second, by el- 
Barah, which has been called “ the 
Pompeii of Northern Syria.” 

50 (A). 


Miles. H. M. 

23£ Hamah to Ma’arret el- 


Na’aman 

. 6 35 

20 Sermin . 

. 5 35 

15 Ma’arret el-Ikhwan 

. 4 10 

12 Khan Tuman . 

. 3 20 

9| Aleppo . 

. 2 40 

80~ 

22 20 


By hard riding this route may be 
accomplished in two days, with a 


halt for the night at Serrnin. It 
generally, however, occupies three 
days. 

There is nothing whatever to de¬ 
tain us until we reach 

Ma’arret el-Na'aman, which stands 
on the brow of a low hill. It was once 
a considerable city, and is the site 
of Arra, mentioned in the “ Itiner¬ 
ary of Antonine.” Here is a mosque 
with a dome supported on eight 
columns. Outside the town are a 
few ancient remains. It derives its 
name from Na’am&n IbnBeshir, one 
of Mohamed's followers. It has a 
| ruined castle. 

[From Ma'arret el-Na’aman excur¬ 
sions may be made in the neighbour¬ 
hood, which abounds in ruined towns 
and villages, both amongst the hills 
and on the undulating tract which 
stretches E. from their base. Of 
these the principal are— 

1. Dana, which lies about 3 m. to 
the N.N.W., and contains a hand- 
somemausoleum,with four-columned 
porch; near to which is the cele¬ 
brated Olympus monument. 



PLAN OF CHURCH AT HUWSUIAIf. 

Scale lOO ft, to 1 in. 

(From Fergnsson’s “ Architecture.”) 

2. Eaweihah. nearly 3 m. farther 
N., which contains some of the most 
beautiful and interesting ruins in 
Northern Syria. Here is to be seen 
the earliest specimen known of arches 
separating the nave from the aisles of 
a church. They date from the early 
part of the sixth century. One of 
the churches is especially magnifi¬ 
cent. By its side stands an open 
building, with columns supporting a 
dome, probably either a baptistery 
or a tomb-monument. To the N. is 
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a small ancient temple with Corin¬ 
thian pilasters. 

3. Kefr Lata, the chief attraction 
of which is its ancient neoropolis. 
Amongst the tombs are rock-hewn 
chambers with ornamental facades, 
and a great quantity of sarcophagi 
and tomb-grottoes are cut out of the 
solid rock. From the heights above 
this village we have a commanding 
and extensive view. 

4. Deir Darin, a beautiful ruined 
monastery, about 2| m. to the W. of 
Ma’arret el-Na’aman.] 

The road to Aleppo branches off 
in two directions, the more direct 
of which passes through Serdkib, to 
the E. of Sermin; but we take the 
1. hand road to 

Sermin, which was formerly a large 
town, but is now nearly deserted. It 
has a very great number of wells and 
rock-cut cisterns, and on the S.E. is 
a vast rock-hewn vault supported by 
pillars, and divided into chambers. 
The inhabitants of the district around 
Sermin utilise the numerous subter¬ 
ranean caverns as dwellings. 

Between this village andAleppo the 
route passes through a bleak, undu¬ 
lating plain, which is parched in 
summer and marshy in winter, and 
is more or less infested by Arab 
robbers. 

On a height beyond the valley of 
the Knweik stands the Khan Tuman, 
named after one of the Mameluke 
Sultans. A short distance after pass¬ 
ing this khan we catch our first sight 
of Aleppo. 


50 (b). 
ls< Day. 


Miles. 



H. 

u. 

12 

Hamah 

to Kul’at 

es - 




Seijar 

—Larissa . 

. 

3 

20 

13 

Kul’at 

el-Mudik — 

Apa- 




mca 

. 

3 

35 

25 




6 

55 


2nd Day . 

Miles. H. st, 

23 El-Barah . . . 6 25 

3rd Day. 

121 Bfha . . . . 3 30 

9" Sermin . . . . 2 30 

21.1 6 0 

ith Day. 

364 Aleppo . . . . 10 10 

An escort is desirable for this jour¬ 
ney. A pleasant ride across a fertile 
plain, where we cross a tributary of 
the Orontes by the Jisr el-Mejdel, 
brings us to the foot of some low 
hills, at the N. end of which, over¬ 
looking the Orontes, stands 

Kul'at es - Seijar—Larissa. The 
castle is strongly situated on a high 
triangular point. On the E. is the 
gorge of the river, on the N. and W. 
are rocky precipices, and on the S. is 
a moat, with dilapidated walls and 
towers. At the N.E. angle is the 
main entrance through a Saracenic 
gate. On the plain to the S. and 

S.W. are the remains of ancient 
buildings, the site of Larissa, founded 
by SeleucusNicator. It was formerly 
the seat of a bishop. 

Crossing the Orontes by a bridge 
of ten arches, we traverse a plain, 
studded with artificial mounds, and, 
after passing to the rt. and 1. several 
deserted villages, we finally reach 

Kul'at el - Mudik—Apamea—also 
founded by Seleucus Nicator, and 
named by him after his Persian wife, 
Apama. The splendid situation of 
the place induced him to select it as 
a commissariat station, and it became 
one of the principal centres of the 
great kingdom of the Seleucidm. 
During the revolt of Syria, under 
Ciecilius Bassus, it held out for three 
years, till Cassius took it b.c. 46. In 
the early centuries of the Christian 
era, Apamea became the seat of a 
bishopric. In the seventh century it 
was destroyed by Khosroes, and in 
1152 its ruin was completed by an 
earthquake. During the time of the 
Crusaders the site was still known 
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under the corrupted form of Famieh, 
but its ancient name is now quite 
forgotten by the natives. On the top 
of a mound is a Saracenic castle, 
with a small village within its walls. 
The mins of Apamea lie on a level 
plateau to the N.E. of the castle. 
The N. gate of the city is nearly per¬ 
fect, and the main street extends in 
a straight line, about 1 m. long, to 
the S. gate. On each side of the 
street is a Corinthian colonnade, 
many of the columns reaching to a 
height of 30 ft. About the middle of 
the street is a large ruined building, 
with a mutilated statue of Bacchus 
in front. Other streets cross this 
main avenue at rt. angles, some of 
them also lined with colonnades. 
The sites of temples, churches, and 
other buildings can be clearly traced, 
but the whole ruins are greatly over¬ 
grown with brushwood. 

Accommodation for the night can 
be obtained, if necessary, in the house 
of the head sheikh of the village. 

We next pass through a beautifully 
fertile and well-watered valley, in 
which is a small lake swarming with 
dark-coloured fish ; and presently we 
observe traces of aBoman road, 16ft. 
wide, with milestones still erect. 
Leaving the village of Sawdsh on 
our 1., we ascend a steep winding 
path out of the valley of the Orontes, 
and, after a somewhat fatiguing and 
dreary ride, we reach 

El-Barah, now a squalid village, 
but once a populous and important 
town. It derives its title of “the 
Syrian Pompeii” from the wonderful 
state of preservation in which its 
splendid and extensive ruins still re¬ 
main. It is situated in a valley at 
the S. end of the Jebel Biha. The 
ruins are more than 3 m. in circum¬ 
ference. The castle, which stands 
on the N. side of the valley, is of 
Saracenic origin, and of later date 
than the surrounding houses, from 
the materials of which it was built. 
There is a church, 150 ft. long by 
100 ft. wide, with a vast number of 


Corinthian columns. The private 
houses ore most interesting, and many 
of them nearly perfect. A large house 
on the S. side is especially deserving 
of attention. Through on arched 
doorway opening on to the street we 
pass into an oblong court, with ve¬ 
randah in front and recess behind. 
The grand saloon had a large door 
in the centre of the E. side, opening 
into an anteroom. A smaller door 
on the S. led into the garden, and 
two others on the W. opened on a 
long gallery. In the N. end are four 
large arched windows, in the S. two, 
in the W. six, and in the E. eight. 
There are numerous other chambers, 
both on the ground floor and seoond 
floor, and there was also an attic. The 
gable-ends of the slanting roofs still 
remain. In the enclosed garden be¬ 
hind the house is to be seen the old 
summer-house and other offices. The 
ruins of el-B&rah reveal to us, with 
wonderful clearness, the domestic ar¬ 
chitecture of the former inhabitants 
of Northern Syria. We see here their 
saloons, chambers, kitchens, offices, 
baths, and gardens; their places of 
amusement, churches, temples, and 
burying-grounds. The old city was 
evidently Christian, for the sarco¬ 
phagi in the interesting tombs are 
ornamented with crosses. One rock- 
cut tomb between the village and the 
ruins has a broad staircase, over 
which is a cross within a circle, with 
an episcopal staff, on each side of 
which are the letters A and a. Of the 
ancient history of el-Barah nothing 
definite is known. 

[About 3 m. to the S.E. of this place 
are the ruins of Khnrbet Hass, 
amongst which is a magnificent ba¬ 
silica with a double row of seven 
columns. A smaller basilica is also 
to be seen here, as well as a splendid 
mausoleum with rock-cut niches ami 
several curious monuments in the 
extensive necropolis.] 

From el-Barah we proceed over a 
tract of country of considerable ele¬ 
vation. On the top of a hill to the 
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village, surrounded by trees, and oc- ' ruined sites, such as Kefr Lata (see 
cupying the site of an ancient town. | Rte. 50, a), which lies about 3 m. to 
Thence our road lies northwards, the E., across the shoulder of the 
through a succession of rich and fer- i ridge. 

tile orchards, vineyards, and olive- 1 From Riha, if the traveller has 
groves, with ruins constantly in view, ! leisure, he may make a ditour 
and many picturesque villages em- | through the district of the Jebel 
bowered in trees. el-’Ala, which is inhabited by Druses, 

! and abounds in ruined cities of the 
Riha is a small town of about 3000 highest interest. 


N.W. is the conspicuous wely, dedi- inhabitants, prettily situated at the 
cated to Neby Eyub (“ the Prophet N. base of Jebel Arb’ain. Onthehill- 
Job”). Passing through the village side are tombs and ruins of ancient 
of Meryan, which contains a number buildings. In the neighbourhood of 
of ruins, we come to Bamah, a small Rlha are a number of interesting 
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For a full description of this dis¬ 
trict, see Count de Vogiii’s Syrie 
Centrale, which the traveller should 
certainly have with him if he de¬ 
sires to explore this neighbourhood. 
Another valuable book is Fergusson’s 
History of Architecture, which con¬ 
tains descriptions and illustrations 
of the principal buildings in this re- 
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Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 

(From Fergusson’s “Architecture.”) 

markable region. Kalb Lousy, Kefr 
Maris, Kokaniyeh, Beshindelayeh, 
Kefr Kflleh, and Kerek Bflzeh are all 
well worthy of a visit. An excursion 
of this nature would occupy at least 
a week. 

To the N. of Biha is the town of 
Edlib, with a population of nearly9000 
inhabitants, of which about 800 are 
Christians. It is surrounded by olive- 
groves, and the manufacture of oil- 
soap is extensively carried on here. 
Either Edlib or Keftin, about 10 m. 
farther N., might be made the head¬ 
quarters for an exploring tour in the 
Jebel el-’Ala. 

A ride of 9 m. from Biha brings us 
to Sermfn, whence we follow the road 
indicated in Bte. 50 (a) to 

ALEPPO—HALEB. # 

Population, about 115,000, of which 
30,000 are Christians, 9000 Jews, and 
the re3t Moslems. A carriage-road 
runs, vid Antioch, to Alexandretta 
(see Bte. 51). There are no other 
roads in the neighbourhood. 

Aleppo stands on the borders of 
the desert, at a height of 1800 ft. 
above the level of the sea, and about 
95 m. from Alexandretta. Its situa¬ 
tion is a strange one for a great city, 
the country surrounding it being any¬ 
thing but fruitful. It presents but 
few attractions to the visitor, having 


no historic interest, architectural 
splendour, or natural beauty. It is 
cleaner than most Eastern cities; 
the houses are of stone, and the 
streets fairly paved, many of them 
being arched over. The bazaars are 
extensive, and well stocked with 
European and Oriental merchandise. 
Aleppo exists chiefly on caravan 
trade, as it stands on the safest route 
between Syria and Eastern Asia. 
There are several European merchants 
established in the city, amongst them 
one or two English houses, who dis¬ 
count circular notes. 

The houses and streets of Aleppo 
are not unlike those of Damascus, 
though not so handsome or so gor¬ 
geously decorated. One curious feature 
in Aleppo is that the houses com¬ 
municate with each other by terraces, 
which form a favourite promenade 
on a summer’s evening; and one can 
traverse half the city without entering 
either house or street. The city 
stands upon a series of irregular 
mounds and intervening valleys, and, 
including the suburbs, it is 6 m. in 
circumference. The city proper is 
encompassed by a ruined Saracenic 
wall, and at the N.E. corner of the 
wall stands 

The Castle Hill, Its sides have 
been scarped, and are surrounded by 
a moat, formerly crossed by a bridge 
of seven arches. The castle itself is 
now a heap of ruins, having been 
completely destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake in the year 1822. Underneath 
it are several vaults, one of which in 
particular is of great size. It is cut 
in the rock, and is supported by four 
columns of masonry, 7 ft. square. 
A steep staircase leads to it, the 
passage to which is a very narrow 
hole. This vault is probably an old 
cistern. The castle appears to have 
been built by Melek ed-Dhahr, and 
the date is about 605 a.h., or 1279 a.ii. 

The principal mosque of Aleppo is 
called Jami'a el-Omeiwy, from the 
Omeiyades, and on its minaret is a 
Cufic inscription, but there is little 
of interest to be seen in it, or in any 
other of the mosques in the city. In 
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the S. wall of the Jami’a el-KAkdn, 
however, is a hieroglyphic inscription 
on a block of basalt, which is said to 
be of the same character as the cele¬ 
brated Hamathite inscriptions. 

In the N. of the town is a dervish 
monastery, and beyond it runs the 
river Koivaik through pleasant gar¬ 
dens and fertile orchards. This is 
one of the most agreeable portions of 
the town, and a favourite resort of 
the inhabitants. 

Aleppo is notorious for a peculiar 
and unpleasant complaint, known by 
the name of the “Aleppo Button,” 
or, in Arabic, Hebbet es-Sinni. It 
makes its appearance in the shape of 
a small red, hard tubercle, which 
gradually increases to the size of a 
filbert, and, after continuing to dis¬ 
charge more or less moisture for two 
or three months, it forms a scab, 
which, falling off, leaves an indelible 
mark. Europeans and natives, men, 
women, and children, and even cats 
and dogs, are all equally subject to it; 
and it is supposed to proceed from 
some unwholesome substance which 
finds its way into the waters. It is 
found not only at Aleppo, but along 
all the banks of the Kowaik, and even 
in the valley of the Euphrates, as far 
as Baghdad. 

History of Aleppo .— There is no 
authentic account of the origin of the 
ancient city, nor of its Syrian name, 
Haleb; though, as usual, the inventive 
genius of Arab tradition has dis¬ 
covered a legendary cause for its 
title. According to this, Haleb, which 
signifies “milk,” derives its name 
from the time of Abraham, who 
halted here on his way to Canaan 
and distributed to the poor inhabi¬ 
tants milk from his flocks of goats 
and cattle. This childish fable is 
further embellished in order to ac¬ 
count for the epithet, esh-Shahba 
(“grey ”), which is frequently given 
to Aleppo, from the colour of the 
country around. They say that it 
was from a grey cow that Abraham 
chiefly obtained the milk which he 
bestowed upon the peasantry! Setting 
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aside these ridiculous legends, it is 
tolerably certain that Haleb was the 
original name of the city, and that it 
| is of very ancient date. Seleucus 
t Nicator bestowed upon it the title of 
Derma, by which it was always known 
to the Greeks. Julian the Apostate 
halted here when making his expedi¬ 
tion against the Persians. 

The Saracens, under Abu Obeida, 
captured the city without a stroke ; 
but the castle, held by a brave com¬ 
mander, sustained a siege of five 
months, until it was captured by 
stratagem. It was converted by the 
Moslems into a capital, and the 
Hamdanide sultans long resided here. 
In 961 it was reunited to the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire, under Nicephorus. In 
1114 Aleppo was visited by a de¬ 
structive earthquake, and ten years 
later it was unsuccessfully besieged 
by the Crusaders, who were forced 
to retire owing to a sudden rise in 
the river. In 1139 it was terribly 
damaged by a second earthquake; 
and a third, in 1170, completely 
destroyed it. It was rebuilt by 
NAr Eddin, but in the years 1260 
and 1280 it again suffered consider¬ 
able destruction, this time at the 
hands of the Mongols. Tamerlane 
conquered Aleppo, and maltreated the 
inhabitants, about the year 1400; but 
the city again arose from its ashes, 
and in 1516 it finally became a part 
of the Ottoman Empire under Selim I. 
In the year 1581 the Levant Company 
was incorporated by charter under 
Queen Elizabeth, and Aleppo became 
the centre of a flourishing trade with 
the East. The discovery of the route 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope 
gave the death-blow to the company, 
and Aleppo suffered in consequence. 
In 1691 some merchants belonging to 
the English factory, at Aleppo dis¬ 
covered Palmyra. Henry Maundrell, 
author of the Journey from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem, was chaplain to the 
factory in 1697; and Dr. Russell, 
author of the Natural History of 
Aleppo, was physician to the factory 
in the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, being succeeded by his brother 
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Patriok, who edited the second edition 
of his work. Though written more 
than a century ago, this book is still 
the best authority which we have 
upon Aleppo and the neighbouring 
district. 

In 1822, and again in 1830, Aleppo 
was visited by further earthquakes, 
which shattered the walls of the oity, 
destroyed the castle, and buried 
thousands of the inhabitants beneath 
the ruins of the city. Aleppo is now 
the seat of a Wdli, whose district 
reaches as far as the Euphrates. 
Both Arabic and Turkish are spoken 
by the inhabitants, but the former is 
far the more common language of the 
two. 


BOUTE 51. 

ALEPPO TO ANTIOCH. 


1st Day. 

Miles. H. H. 

13 Aleppo to 'Ain Jar a . 3 40 

14 Eul'at Siman . . .40 

27 7l0 

2nd Day. 

3 Katdra . ... 50 

17i EI-Burak . .50 

4| Kul’at Harixn . . . 1 15 

25 7 5 

3rd Day. 

9 Jisr el-Hadid . . . 2 30 

12 Antioch . . . . 3 20 

21 650 


A carriage-road is now open to 
Alezandretta, vut Killis and Antioch. 
The distance is 95 m., and the whole 
route is traversed in about 36 hrs. 
There are no relays of horses, and 
no hotels on the road; in fact, no i 


accommodation except in khans. The 
fare varies from 31. to 4f. according 
to the carriages. Except in cases of 
necessity, we should strongly recom¬ 
mend horsebaok in preference to 
driving, and we will now desoribe 
the route by way of Eul’at 8im4n, in 
order that the traveller may visit one 
of the principal ruins in Northern 
Syria. 

We pass along the caravan-road for 
3 lirs., having occasional good views 
of Aleppo behind us. We see several 
villages, such as Beleramoun, Kefr 
Hamra, Ma'arra , and Yakir, none of 
them of any interest or importance. 
Turning to the rt. from the caravan- 
road, we reach 'Ain Jdra, and enter 
upon a dreary region, inhabited 
chiefly by Kurdish and Turcoman 
shepherds of doubtful reputation. 
With the exception of the ruins of a 
village, in which is the apse of a 
church, and a little farther on the 
remains of another church, the stones 
of which are very large, we pass 
nothing of interest until we come to 

Kul’at Biman. The ruins to which 
this name is given occupy the top¬ 
most slopes and the summit of a low 
hill on a rocky plateau. The whole 
extent of ruins is encircled by a 
strong wall, and the space occupied 
by them is 600 yds. long by 170 yds. 
broad. The principal structures are 
a church, a convent, and a palace, of 
which the church is by far the most 
imposing structure. Here it was 
that the famous St. Simon Stylites, 
founder of the order of “Pillar- 
monks,’ ’ existed for thirty-seven years 
on the top of a column. He was born 
in 388, and died in 459. The base 
of the column on which this as¬ 
cetic adopted this curious method of 
displaying his piety still exists in the 
middle of the octagonal space in the 
centre of the church. It is marked 
(a) on the accompanying plan. 

As will be seen from this plan, by 
the aid of which the visitor will be 
able to make his way about the ruins, 
the church was built in the form of 
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a cross. It does not face the four forming corner aisles (g). These in 
quarters of the compass exactly, the . their turn lead into angular apses (h). 
transepts ( b ) and (c) running nearly At the end of the chancel are three 
N.W. and S.E. respectively; the ' apses (l), the centre being larger than 
nave(d) S.W., and the chancel (e) N.E. those at the sides. 



I'LAN OF CHUllCH, ETC., AT KUL’AT SIM A X. 

Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 

(Prom Fergusson’s “ Architecture.”) 


The nave and transepts have each a 
double row of six columns, whilst the 
chancel has nine on either side. All 
four arms of the cross consist of cen¬ 
tre and two side aisles. The centre 
aisles open by arches into the middle 
court, whilst the side aisles (/) run 
round the slant edges of the octagon, 


I The nave (d) stands on the lower 
. slope of the hill, and consequently 
has been built upon vaulted sub¬ 
structures (k). Around two sides of 
the exterior of the N.W. transept (6) 
runs a peristyle (to), which was also 
continued along a portion of the nave 
(d). On the rt.-hand side of the 
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transept (6), as we enter it from the 
central court, is a little side ohapel 
(£), and in the open square outside the 
transept (c) and the chancel («) is a 
level rock (n), approached by steps, 
on which another column, similar to 
that on (a) may perhaps have once 
stood. 

The convent was attached to the 
church by the chamber (o), which 
opened into the chapel (p). Of this, 
the apse and the N.W. wall are all 
that remain. Adjoining the chapel 
was a chamber ( q ), little of which 
now exists ; and beyond this again, 
another chamber ( r ), perhaps the re¬ 
fectory of the convent, of which 
there is still a doorway in good pre¬ 
servation. The corridor (s) can be 
distinctly traced, but the adjoining 
buildings ( t) are difficult to make out. 
A small square structure («) opened 
out of (£) and this is still in fair con¬ 
dition. Of the other buildings (x) 
which formed a portion of the palace 
only fragmentary portions are in ex¬ 
istence. The whole block of build¬ 
ings has been utilised in former 
days as an Arab fortress, and the ad¬ 
ditional erections for that purpose, 
as at (y), are clearly to be seen. From 
these fortifications, the ruin takes its 
name, Kul’at Sim&n, or “ Simon’s 
Castle.” 

About 4 m. to the S. is Jebel Simdn, 
2700 ft. high, and near its E. base is 
an isolated column, 35 ft. high, prob¬ 
ably a Style of one of Simon’s fol¬ 
lowers. A few yards from it is the 
entrance to a large rock-hewn cave. 
On leaving Knl'at Sim&n, we ride in 
a S.W. direction, cross the valley, and 
ascend the opposite hill, from whence 
we obtain a fine view of the ruins 
which we have left. A couple of miles 
farther on we reach the palace of 
Erfeidi, surrounded by low cloisters 
supported on pillars, with capitals, 
no two of which are alike. After 
another mile we reach the large de¬ 
serted town of 

Kat&ra. The houses have peaked 
roofs, large windows, and porches 


supported on dwarf columns. Here 
are the tombs of Isidorus and Begi- 
nus, dating from the beginning of 
the third century. Our course now 
lies S.W., and we continue to pass 
several deserted and half - ruined 
towns and villages. The whole dis¬ 
trict gives evidence of having once 
been populous and flourishing, but 
now it is barren and desolate. After 
a while we rejoin the caravan-road, 
and reach the fountain of el-Burdk, 
with a large stream flowing west¬ 
ward through a rich vale to the 
lake of Antioch ( Bahr el-Abyad). 
Close to the fountain is a pleasant 
country mansion, called by the na¬ 
tives el-Serai (“ the Palace ”). In 1} 
hr. more we come to 

Kul’at Harim, situated on rising 
ground on the E. side of the plain. 
So beautiful is the neighbourhood, 
that the Arabs call it “ Little Damas¬ 
cus.” The castle was famous in Cru¬ 
sading times, under the name of Cas- 
trurn Harenkh, and was erected by 
them to protect their flocks from the 
raids of the Bedouins. Nflr Eddin 
fought a great battle here, and de¬ 
feated an army of 30,000 Crusaders. 
The Sultan Aziz refortified the place 
after the expulsion of the Franks 
from Syria. 

We now cross the plain, which is 
studded by artificial tells, showing 
how densely it has been inhabited ; 
but now the greater part of it is a 
marsh in winter, and a desert during 
summer. In a couple of hours we 
reach the Orontes, and after riding 
along it for 1 j m., we cross it by the 
“ Iron Bridge ” ( Jisr el-Hadid). On 
our rt. hand lies the lake of Antioch, 
and we ride over undulating ground. 
As we approach our destination, we 
see the ruined walls of the ancient 
city, and finally we reach the modern 
town of 

ANTIOCH—ANTAKfYEH. 

The proud capital of the Seleu- 
cidffi, the third city in the Boman 
Empire, famous for the splendour of 
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its palaces, the richness of its archi¬ 
tecture, the vastness of its wealth, 
and the luxurious refinement of its 
people, is now nothing more than a 
wretched little Arab town of less than 
6000 inhabitants. 

The situation is, however, worthy 
of a royal city. On the 1. bank of 
the Orontes, in easy communication 
with the sea, Antioch also was con¬ 
nected with Syria and Palestine by 
the valley of the Orontes and C®le- 
syria, with India and the East by 
way of Aleppo and the Euphrates, ' 
and with Cilicia and Asia Minor 
through the Beilan pass and the 
Plain of Issus. It is situated, 
moreover, in a plain of wondrous 
fertility, and is endowed with every j 
natural requirement to render it a 
desirable and important site. About 
3 m. above the city, the Orontes re¬ 
ceives a large tributary from the lake 
on the N. Great changes seem to 
have taken place in its bed. An 
important part of ancient Antioch 
stood upon an island. There is no 
island now. The distance between 
the bank of the river and the moun¬ 
tain on the S. is about lj m.; and 
the city stood partly on the slopes 
and partly on the plain below. 

The mount with two prominent pro¬ 
jecting peaks was called Mons Silpius. 
Along the crags on the summit of 
Silpius the ancient wall was carried, 
and is still a conspicuous object. 
The modern Ant&kieh stands on the 
level ground at the N.W. angle of 
th6 ancient city. Little now remains 
of all its former glory, and a single 
walk round the line of the walls will 
enable us to see the ruined fragments. 
We shall also obtain some very pic¬ 
turesque and interesting views. 

We commence on the W. near the 
river, and ascend the zigzag line of 
battlements and towers that are car¬ 
ried up the heights of Mount Silpius. 
Here are, perhaps, some of the finest 
existing specimens of Homan fortifi¬ 
cation. Owing to the steepness of 
the acclivity, the ordinary platform 
along the top of the wall is a series 

[Syria and Palestine— xii. 91.] 


of steps between the towers, which 
stand at short intervals, and have a 
storey rising above the wall, to pro¬ 
tect the intervening portions from the 
commanding ground outside. The 
towers are about 30 ft. square, pro¬ 
jecting on both sides of the wall. 
The wall is from 50 ft. to 60 ft. high, 
and 8 ft. wide at the top. Low doors 
open from the towers along the para¬ 
pet, affording a passage all round; 
so that the whole is in reality a chain 
of castles connected by a curtain. 
Some of the towers have toppled over 
in huge fragments; others are rent 
from top to bottom; others are under¬ 
mined, and seem almost suspended 
in the air ; but many are in excellent 
preservation. Winding along the 
summit, we reach a wild ravine, across 
which the wall is carried, being built 
up from the depths below. This is a 
triumph of mural architecture. Pro¬ 
ceeding some distance farther, the 
wall turns to the 1., and descends to 
the plain. At the place where it 
crosses the Aleppo road is a gate, in 
tolerable preservation, called Bdb 
Bdlus (“ Paul’s Gate ”). Not far 
from it are some ruins, supposed to 
mark the site of the church of St. 
John. That portion of the wall which 
skirts the bank of the river is ap¬ 
parently the most ancient. The 
greater part of the interior is culti¬ 
vated ; and here and there amid the 
gardens one sees a granite shaft or a 
marble capital. In the precipices on 
the hillside are a number of exca¬ 
vated tombs. 

History of Antioch.—On April 23, 
b.c. 301, Seleucus Nicator watched 
the eagle from the top of Mount 
Casius, and founded the city of Se- 
leuoia, which he called after his own 
name. A week later, on May 1, he 
sacrificed on Mount Silpius; and 
again taking his omen from the 
flight of the eagle, he founded his 
next great city, and named it, after 
his father, Antioch. To encourage 
the settlement of strangers, Seleucus 
endowed all the inhabitants with the 
rights of citizenship, Jew having the 

D D 
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same privileges as Greek. The citi¬ 
zens were divided into eighteen con¬ 
stituencies (Sfifxoi), who managed 
their own municipal affairs. They 
elected a common council, which 
held their meetings in the theatre, i 
A second quarter was founded by 1 
Antiochus Soter, son of Seleucus, 
who adorned the city with costly 
temples and other public edihoes. A 
third quarter was added by Seleucus j 
Callinicus, the fourth ruler of the j 
dynasty, who built his portion on an : 
island, connected with the main city j 
by five bridges. The arrangement j 
of the streets of this new quarter I 
was simple and symmetrical; and at 
the intersection of the two principal 
streets was a splendid four-faced 
arch. A fourth quarter was con¬ 
structed by Antiochus Epiphanes 
about B.c. 170; and thus Antioch 
received the title of Tetrapolis, the 
“ four-citied.” 

The additions made by Antiochus 
Epiphanes were the most sumptuous j 
and magnificent of the whole. He 
erected a senate-house and a temple 
of Jupiter; and throughout the entire I 
city from E. to W. he laid out a ' 
handsome street with double colon¬ 
nades, extending more than 2 m. in I 
length. Other streets crossed it at | 
rt. angles, reaching to the river on 
one side and to the hillside on the 
other. At the intersection of the two j 
principal streets was a monument 
with a statue of Apollo, and at the 
end of the great cross street, on the 
borders of the river, stood the beau¬ 
tiful and far-famed Nympharum. 

In b.c. 83 Tigranes, king of Ar¬ 
menia, seized tide kingdom of the 
Seleucidte; but very soon afterwards 
the Bomans drove him out of Syria, 
and restored Antioch to Antiochus 
Philopater. At this time the city 
reached the height of its literary fame. 
In b.c. 64 Syria became a Roman 
province; but Antioch was accorded 
the privilege of independence by 
Pompey. Fresh adornments were 
now added to the city in the way of 
new temples, theatres, baths, and 
aqueducts. In b.c. 48, after the de- 


| cisive battle of Pharsalus, the in¬ 
habitants of Antiooh sided with 
Osar, who in return erected a hand¬ 
some basilica, and named it Ccesa- 
reum. Herod the Great constructed 
a new street, with oolonnades similar 
to those at Samaria. During the 
periods between its first foundation 
and the time of the Roman Emperors. 
Antioch had suffered from many 
earthquakes; but it had always been 
restored after ench successive fall 
with greater magnificence and splen¬ 
dour than before. 

We now reach the times of the 
introduction of Christianity; and in 
them Antioch played an important 
part. It was here that the disciples 
were firBt called Christians {Acts 
xi. 26); here Barnabas ministered to 
: the earliest converts (ibid. 19-24); 

; here Saul was introduced by him to 
the Church (ibid. 26, 26); here Aga- 
bus prophesied a forthcoming famine, 
in prospect of which the Christian 
community contributed for the relief 
of their brethren in Juda>a (ibid. 27- 
30); here Paul and Barnabas received 
their great impression, which led 
them to enter upon the first mis¬ 
sionary tour (ibid. xiii. 1-4); hither 
they returned to report their progress 
to the brethren (ibid. xiv. 26-28); 
and hence they set out for Jerusalem, 
for the first general council of the 
Church, which was summoned on 
account of disputes in Antioch (ibid. 
xv.) 

The Church thus planted by the 
apostles continued to flourish and 
increase, until Antioch was at length 
regarded as the capital of Christen¬ 
dom. Amongst the long roll of 
bishops and patriarchs of Antioch, 
the most illustrious was the sainted 
Ignatius, who was carried hence to 
Rome, under the Emperor Trajan, 
and thrown to the lions in the Colos¬ 
seum. Down to the present day 
the patriarchate of Antioch has been 
retained by the Greek, Latin, and 
Armenian Churches. 

About the middle of the third cen - 
tury Antioch was taken by surprise 
by Sapor, king of the Persians 
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The citizens were in the theatre at 
the time, and the enemy came down 
upon them suddenly from the rocks 
above. 

Constantine commenced a basilica 
here, and erected a hospice for the 
reception of travellers ; but from the 
(late of the founding of Constanti¬ 
nople Antioch began to decline. 
Constantius completed the church 
which his father Constantine had 
begun ; and during his reign Antioch 
was visited by another terrible earth¬ 
quake. Libanius and Chrysostom, 
the one a heathen and the other the 
famous Christian orator, lived at the 
same time in Antioch during the 
fourth century ; and to them we are 
mainly, indebted for our knowledge of 
the ancient history of the city. St. 
Chrysostom says that in his time the 
population of Antioch was 200,000, 
of whom one-half were Christians. 
This was without reckoning children 
and slaves; and the entire amount of 
inhabitants could not therefore have 
been far short of a million 1 

Between 457 and 528 the city was 
visited by no fewer than four most 
destructive earthquakes, the most 
severe occurring in 526, when no fewer 
than 250,000 people are said to have 
perished. Soon after its last visita¬ 
tion by earthquake it was desolated 
by Khosru the Persian ( Khosroes ) ; 
and from that time it has gradually 
fallen more and more into decay. 
The Saracens captured it in 635; 
X icephorus Phocas, the Greek, retook 
it in 969 ; in 1084 it fell into the 
hands of the Seljfiks; the Crusaders 
unsuccessfully invested it for more 
than a year, until they gained it by 
the aid of a traitor in 1098; and, 
finally, the Moslems recaptured it in 
the year 1268. 


Notwithstanding the connection of 
Antioch with Christianity, the greater 
part of its inhabitants were, through¬ 
out its history, notorious for their 
indulgence in licentiousness and 
frivolity. Its beautiful climate and 
delightful surroundings attracted to it 
the votaries of pleasure from Greece 
and Rome, who were unable to re¬ 
sist the fascinations of the Castalian 
spring and the groves of Daphne (see 
Rte. 49). Some elevating thoughts 
were associated with its schools; a 
few noble names are to be found in 
its annals ; but its population for the 
most part were a worthless rabble. 

Antioch presents the old lesson so 
often to be read; and in her case, 
as in that of so many other illus¬ 
trious cities of old, 

Self-abasement paved the way 
For villain bonds and despot sway. 

The best modern work on ancient 
Antioch is Muller’s “ Antiquitates 
Antiochense,” whilst Ritter’s “ Erd- 
kunde von Asien ’’ contains also a 
good summary of various travellers’ 
impressions. But there is, after all, 
no work so good as the Latin writings 
of Libanius himself. 

[From Antioch to Alexandretta, a 
carriage-road leads over the Beilan 
Pass, which is the northern limit of 
Syria. Thence it traverses the Plain 
of Issus, the scene of Alexander the 
Great’s famous battle. 


Alexandretta « 

is the seaport for Antioch and Aleppo, 
but it is exceedingly unhealthy and 
devoid of interest.] 
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A. 

AARfrNA, 225. 

abAna b., 306. 

Abrl-Beth-Maackah, 295. 
Abel-Maim, 296. 

Abelmea, 215. 
Abel-Meholah, 215. 
Abel-Shittim, 172. 

Abil, 195. 

ABtL, 295. 

Abila (Rte. 17), 195. 

-(Rte. 39), 3+7. 

Abilene, 347. 

Abraham's Hill, 118. 

-Oak. 118. 

-Pool, 36. 

Abu Dts, 161. 

-Fouaris, 369. 

-GhOsh, 8. 

-Lahm, 169. 

-Sen&n, 267. 

-Shusheh, 6,16. 

--ZABfjRA, 14. 

-ZsitOn, 126. 

'AbOd, 147. 

ACCHO, 265. 

Achshaph, 282. 

ACHZIB, 268. 

ACRE, 265 

Hotel, H. Nassar : accom¬ 
modation may be obtained 
here, and also at the Fran¬ 
ciscan Monastery. 

Turkish Po»t Office. 
International Telegraph 
Offioe. 


Ad AM AH, 247. 

’Aohra, 375. 

ADLfTN, 277. 

ADONIS R., 362, 365. 
Adora, 31. 

Ad ora m, 31. 

Adra’a, 341. 

Adrlano polis, 370. 
Adullam, 141. 

-Cave op, 141. 

Adummim, 162. 

3)NON, axx. 

JEsos , 325. 

M RE, 344 
Afka, 365. 

APULEH, 223 - 
’Ahiry, 325. 

Ahlab, 262. 

AI, 124 . 

Alath, 125. 

’An> kl-Ma, 141 
’Aiha, 294. 

Aila, 375. 

’Ain, 283, 381- 

-’Allan, 194. 

-AnOb, 285. 

-el-’Aby, 379. 

-’Ata, 364. 

-’AtAn, i 16. 

-el-Baz, 227. 

-Dilb, 5. 

-Berdai, 283. 

-el-Burak, 400. 

- kdh-Dhirweh, 117. 


’Ain FakhOkh, 350. 

-FalOj, 283. 

-Far’ah, 2x0. 

-FARtJEH, 116. 

-Fauwar, 383. 

-el-Feshkhah, 42 

- FtJEH, 306, 347. 

-G-HU WE IK, 4X. 

-Hammul, 277. 

-HannIybh, 138. 

-el-HaramIykh, 152. 

-Haud (Rte. 13 ), x 6 x 

-(Rte. 2 i), 234 . 

-Ha war, 348. 

- EL-HA YYKH, 38. 

-Heisha, 294. 

-el-Helweh, 171 

-Hesban, 174. 

-Jal^d, 217. 

-Jar a, 398. 

-JeidOr, 183. 

-EJ-jEM’AfN, 2 C 

-j£DY, 36. 

-EJ-JIMRAN, 250 . 

-JOZELEH, 171. 

-JUDBIDEH, XI 

-Kan a, 244. 

-KANLEU, 293. 

-el-Kanterah 277 

-Karim, 8,137. 

The Franciscan Fathers 
will .accommodate visitors 
who bring a letter of intro¬ 
duction from St. Salvator’s 
in Jerusalem. 

E E 


-ed-DOk, 169. 
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’Ain KenIseh, 130. 

-Krzbkh, 140. 

-Khukwa'a, 290. 

-KCfIn, 117. 

-Maiul, 250. 

-Mahis, 182. 

-bl-MaxsCrah, 830. 

- EL-MRITITEH, 225. 

-kl-Mel’ab, 214. 

-Mellahah, 259. 

- MUDAWARAH, 257. 

-Mushkirifeh, 268. 

- E 3 -SAHIB, 349. 

-ks-SakCt, 171. 

-Saadkh, 304. 

-Saleh, 116. 

-SArkh, 122. 

-SEJKD, 4. 

- E8H-SHBM8, 143. 

-SHBMS (Rte. 10, H), 140. 

-Shkwls (Rte. 13), 161. 

-ShbmsItbh, 17*. 

-Si si a. 152. 

-Sitti Miriam, 138. 

’AIN SOFAR, 305. 

Hotel: Excellent in every 
way; 4000 feet above sea- 
level, bracing air, pure 
drinking-water, and good 
service and cooking. Ac¬ 
commodation most com¬ 
fortable. A string band 
plays twice a day during 
the season. 

-BH-SuLTAX, 167. 

- ET-TANNCR (Rte. 9), 42. 

-(Rte. 47), 381. 

-- kt-T!n, 388. 

-ET-TtNEH (Rte. 24), 256. 

-(Rte. 45), 375. 

-kt-Trabeh, 39. 

-el-Wu’ud, 369. 

-Y’AKtTB, 154. 

■ YAlo, 139. 

-YkbrOd, 152. 

-kz-Zahrah, 215. 

’AIN ZEHALTEH, 305. 

There are two hotels. A 
carriage road between here 
and 'Ain Sofar. 

-ez-ZkitCn, 262. 

AlNtTHA, 263. 

Ain On, 2x1. 

RL-AlSAWfYEH, 122 . 

Arrai, 285. 

AJALOX, 7, 127. 

’AjiltOn, 366. 

AJJEH, 222 . 

AjjOR) 142. 


AJXTJN, 196. 

Akaubeh, 376. 

AkIr, 16. 

’AKEA, 265. 

Akkabkh, 170. 

bl-AkOd, 214. 
kl-Al, 186. 

AlakOn, 194. 

Alba Spbcula, 143. 

ALKMKTH, 123. 

ALEPPO, 396. 

Hotels: Ismahoun and 
Asirii , both very fair ac¬ 
commodation. Constanti¬ 
nople and Ararat , indiffe- 
reut. There are no lodging- 
houses. Very few Euro¬ 
peans visit Aleppo, with 
the exception of commer¬ 
cial travellers. 

Bankers: Imperial Otto¬ 
man Bank , Zollinger A Co ., 
Michael Houri Frtres, Poche 
A Co., Marcopoli A Sons, 
Houuy A Co. Rates of ex¬ 
change : £1 sterling = 138 
piastres ; £T1 s 125 p.; 1 
napoleon = 109 p. Drafts 
and bills on England com¬ 
mand a premium of i to 
1 p.c. 

Postal: Weekly overland 
to Constantinople, Damas¬ 
cus, Baghdad, and other 
Turkish towns. Vid Alex¬ 
andretta, by Egyptian and 
French steamers, weekly to 
England and the Continent. 
Fortnightly per Austrian 
Lloyd 8.8. vid Alexandretta. 

Telegraph Office (Inter¬ 
national!. 

Consulates: England : 

H. Barnham , Esq. ; Ame¬ 
rica : Monsieur F. Poche ; 
France : Monsieur Gilbert ; 
Germany : Herr Zollinger. 

Medicai: Drs. Lorens, 
Corrado, AUounyen, and 
Zahzefski. 


ALEXANDRETTA, 403. 

Steamers: French Mena¬ 
geries Maritime* (Agent, E. 
Michel ) leave Alexandretta 
every alternate Tuesday for 
Smyrna and Constanti¬ 
nople, and every alternate 
Saturday for Beyrout, 
Jaffa, Egypt, and Mar¬ 
seilles. Khedivial Mail 
(Agent, J. CatoniY, every 
Thursday for Beyrout, 
Jaffa, and Egypt. Austrian 
Lloyd, every Monday, from 
the beginning of October to 
the end of March (alternate 
Mondays daring other 


months), for Mersina and 
Constantinople. Every Sun¬ 
day (October to March) for 
Tripoli, Cyprus, Beyrout, 
Haifa, Jaffa, Port Said, and 
Alexandria; alternate Sun¬ 
days during other month*. 

Consulates:Great Britain, 
A. Catoni, Esq.: U.S.A., 
W. R. Davis, Esq. 

International Telegraph 
Office. 

Alexandrosken*. 269. 

Alky, 304, 3C5. 

A favourite summer re¬ 
sort, with large hotel. 

International Telegraph 
Office. 

’Ali Mkrwan, 22. 

- kl-MuntAu, 21. 

Alima, 199. 

'AllAn, 199. 

’AllAr es-Siflbh, 140. 

'Alma, 286. 

AlmIt, 123. 

Almon, 123. 

Alula, 1x7. 

kl-’AmArah, 287. 

Amatha, Warm Springs of, 
200. 

AmatIn, 12. 

’Amka, 267. 

•AMMAN, 186. 

AmrIt, 386. 

AMSirtT, 363. 

el-’AmCd, 160. 

’AmOd kl-Bknat, 364. 

-ed-DIn, 160. 

AmwAb, 7. 

Amydrus Trihtuami, 133. 

AMYRIfl GlLEADENSlrt, 194 . 

Anab, 30. 

’AnAb, 30. 

An At a, 122 

A.VATHOTH, 122. 

’Anebta, 201. 

Anim, 30. 

Anjar R., 308. 

'AxxAbrh, 6. 

AntAkIyeh, 400. 

Antaradus, 387. 

Antelias, 301. 

Antilbbaxon, 308. 

ANTIOCH, 400. 

Telegraph Office (Inter¬ 
national). 

British Vice-Consul D. 
Douek, Esq. 

ANTIPATRI8,147. 

'Anza, 222. 
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Apamka, 393. 

Aphkca, 357. 

Aphkk (Rte. ax\ 224. 

-— (Rte. 42), 365. 

Aphla, 223. 

APOLLONIA, 14. 

Applies op Sodom, 37. 

Ar op Moab, 179. 

’arabah, 37. 

AnAB, 31. 

Arad, 32. 

Aradub, 387. 

’Ar’air, 178. 

’Arak el-Em 1 r, 181. 

-kl-MenbhIykh, 26. 

Arbkla (Rte. 17), 195. 

-(Rte. 24), 258. 

Archblais, 171. 

Ardh bl-BathanIbh, 327 
Arbopolib, 179. 
Arrthusa, 385. 

Areya, 305. 

ARGOB, 326. 

Aiuath, 333. 
ARIMATHJEA, 150. 
Arfndrla, 180. 

EL-ARt8H, 24. 

Akka, 382. 

Arkitkb, 382. 
ARMAGEDDON, 213. 
Arxox R., 178. 

ArnOx, 282- 
Arokr (Rte. 8), 31. 

— (Rte. is), 178. 

Arra, 392. 

’ArrAbkh, 222. 

ArrAnbh, 225. 

ARSfrF, 13. 

ARtOP, 4. 

ArtOz, 290. 

’Ary, 333. 

AbalIkh, 328. 

Ascent op Adummim, 162. 

ASHDOD, 17. 

A8HDOTH PlBGAH, 173. 
ASHER, 243. 

AshrafIykh, 347. 
Ashtaroth Karnaim, 342. 

ASHTKREH, 342. 

Asiitoal, 144. 

’AsfRKT BL-HATAB, 217. 
’AskalAn, x8. 

ASRELON, x8. 

Aaocais, 250. 

Asor, 17. 

Arbor, Forest op 
AtAra, xa8. 


I Ataroth, 178. 
ATHLIt, 235. 

'ATtL, 332. 

Atnkh, 369. 

A TROTH, 178. 

AttArOs, 178. 

'AttIl, 201. 

’AtJEH R., II. 
AURANITIB, 323. 

Auwali R„ 280. 

’Awaj R., 261, 290. 
’Awarid R., 342. 
Aweilet en-NaOr, 186. 
Awkrtah, 154. 

AyOX, 335. 

-bl-’Alak, 376. 

-MCtsa, 173. 

BL-AZARiYEH, 109. 
Azekah, 15,142. 
el-Azhbk, 142. 
Azmaveth, 123. 
AZOTTJS (Rte. 4), 17. 

-(Rte. 11), 145. 

Azzah, 22. 


B 

Baabda, 305. 

Ba’aklin, 284. 

Baalah, 30. 

BAALBEK, 350. 

Baalbek is now approached 
by rail from Reyak, a sta. 
on the Beyrout A Damascus 
Ely. 

Hotels : H6tel de Palmyre 
(Pericli D. Himikaki, pro¬ 
prietor) : good position, 
facing the ruins; cuisine 
fair; landlord and ser¬ 
vants attentive and ob¬ 
liging. The Grand New 
hotel (formerly Arbide’s); 
entirely rebuilt and fur¬ 
nished with all modern 
conveniences. Hdtel de 
l' Europe. 

In the gardens of the 
Hdtel de Palmyre are the 
remains of an ancient 
temple, the principal being 
an arched doorway with a 
figure upon it much worn 
by time. A few columns 
and fragments of statues 
are also to be seen, some of 
which bear Greek inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Telegraph Offioe (Turk¬ 
ish). 

Baale, 144. 

Baaleh, 144. 

Baal-Gad 292 


Baal-Hazor, 174. 
Baal-Hermon, 293. 
Baal-Mkox, 177. 

Baal-Peor, 174. 

Baal-SamIn, 332. 

BAb EL-WADY, 7. 

Baheiret el-Koteineh, 381. 
BAHLULtYEH, 389. 

Bahr el-Abyad, 400. 

-lot, 37. 

Barret At£bkh, 320. 
Bahurim, 109. 

Baba, 12, 201. 

Balanea, 388. 

Balata, 155. 

Baldeh, 388. 

Baldwin’s Castle, 257. 
BallOlet Sbbta, 118. 

Balm op Gilead, 194. 
Bamoth-Baal, 174, 

BANllS, 288. 

BAnias, 388. 

B ARAD A k, 306. 
el-BArah, 394. 
el-Baramieh, 278. 

Barbar R., 290. 

Barbara, 147. 

Bareca, 17. 

BarOk 285. 

BASHAN, 260. 

Basskh, 267. 

BATANJEA, 323. 
BATHANtYEH, 327. 
Bathkabbim, 174. 
kl-BatIheh, 253. 

BatrOn, 363. 

Battle between David akd 
Goliath, 141. 

Beer, 178. 

BEEROTH, 150. 
BEERSHEBA 
Bkhjeh, 268. 

Beida 374. 

Beilan Pasb 403. 

BEISAn, 213. 

Beit Akkar, 199. 

-’AlAm, 28. 

-’Anan, 10. 

-’Atab, 140* 

-DejAn, 5. 

-Dimrkh, 21. 

-DurAs, 18. 

-EddIx, 284. 

-Ello, 146. 

-Faskd, 141. 

-FOrIx, 185. 

-HanOn ax. 

EE 2 
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Bkit Iba, 218* 

-Iksa, 9. 

-ImrIn, 217. 

-Jala, 112. 

-Jknn (Rte. 21, B), 225. 

-(Rte. 32, a), 289. 

-— Jhbjah, 20. 

-JrBRlN, 24, 26. 

-JtTBR EL-FokAnI, 162. 

-el-TahtAxi, 16a. 

-Kad, 224. 

*-kl-Kurm, 179. 

-Lahi, ax. 

-Lahm (Rte. 10), 112. 

-(Rte. ai), 239 

-Layeh, 294. 

-Lot LA, 10. 

-kl-MA, 391. 

-MfeRI, 304. 

- MlZMlR, 137. 

-NbttIp, 140. 

- NtBA, 7. 

-kr-RAs, 195. 

-SahOr, 134. 

-EL-ATtKKH, 131. 

-St LA, 126. 

-BufAfa, III. 

SOr, i 17. 

-SURtX, 130. 

-TAmir, 136. 

- TtMA, 20. 

-Udhen, 218. 

— Ummar, i 17. 

-Unu, 126. 

-Ur el-FOka, xi, 126 

-kl-Tahta, IX. 

—*- Yah^n, 363. 
BXITHUMEN, i a. 

BeitIma, 290 
BKITtN, 150. 

Buka a, 308. 

Belad BeshAra, 263. 

-er-Rdhah, 229. 

-esh-8huk1f, 293. 

Belad esh-Sheieh, 230. 
BelAt, 2 & t . 

Belata, 133. 
Bhlkramoun, 39S. 
Belfort, 281. 

BrlIdeh, 287. 
kl-Belka, 194. 

BELLttNEH, 366. 

Bklmain, 2x8. 

Bklus R., 263. 

Belvoib, 216. 

Ben 1 N’aIm, 174. 
BkrdOki R., 346, 377. 


BRRftTAN, 283. 

BerpIlya, 10. 

Berman a ym, 10. 

Berytub, 299. 
Bkshindelayeh, 396. 
BeshshIt, 17. 

BessIma, 347. 

BE8TlN, 389. 

Bet Agla, 164. 

Bbtenuble, 7. 

8ETHABARA, 215. 
Bbth-’Aked, 224. 

BaTHAMARI, X17. 

BETHANY, xoq. 

Beth- Aram, 173. 

Beth-Arbel, 258. 

Bkth-Aven, X2S- 
Bkth-Birei, 30. 

Beth-Car, 138. 

Beth-Dagon, 5. 

BETHEL, 150. 

Bkthelia, 21. 

Bether, 138. 

Beth-Gamul, 340. 
Bkth-Gubrin, *8. 
Beth-Hacckrkm, 138. 
Bkth-Ha-Gan, 326. 
Beth-Ha-Skkelah, 74. 
Bbth-Haran, X73. 
Bkth-Hoglah, 164. 
BETH-HORON, Lower, ii. 
—- Upper, 127. 
BETHLEHEM (Judah), 1x2. 
Tourists spending the 
day in Bethlehem can get 
lunch at the Latin Con¬ 
vent. 

-(Zebulox), 339. 

Reth-Meox, 177. 
Bbth-Nimrah, 173. 
Betho-Annaba, 6. 
Beth-Peor (Rte. 10), 117. 

—- (Rte. 15), 174. 
Bbthphagb, ho. 
BETHSAIDA (Galilee), 255. 

-(JULIAfl), 253. 

BETHSHAN, 2x3. 

BETH8HEMESH, 143. 

-OP IS8ACHAR, 171. 

Beth-Shittah, 215. 
Beth-Tappuah, 29. 
Bkthulia, 218. 

Bethzbtho, 145. 

Beth-ZOr, 1x7. 

Betogabra, 28. 

Betthab, 148. 


BEYROUT, 296. 

Hotels: Oriental (pro¬ 
prietors, Bassoul & Meehor); 
excellent situation; well 
managed and comfortable : 
Terms, 12a. a day, reduoed 
terms for a prolonged stay: 
Open all the year round. 
Allemand , close to the 
above: Very clean and com¬ 
fortable, and with mode¬ 
rate charges ; chamber¬ 
maid ; recommended. HOtel 
Gassmann, in Tawlleh : 
Small, clean ; landlord very 
civil. Visitors met at steam¬ 
ers. HOtel d'Angleterre , in 
the Place des Canons. 
HOtel de V Europe, In the 
SCtk el -Tawlleh. HOtel 
d'Amirique, In the Place des 
Canons. HOtel de V Univers. 
And about fifteen others, in 
different parts of the town, 
with moderate charges, but 
scarcely suitable for Euro¬ 
peans. 

Boarding - houses: Vic¬ 
toria : Good (7 franos a 
day). To visitors making 
a stay of any duration, this 
boarding-house can be 
highly recommended. 

Restaurants : The best is 
kept by Herr Gassmann, 
Sflk Tawlleh ; and there are 
five others, kept by natives. 

Gaf6s: More than fifty, 
principally kept by Greeks. 
For a cup of coffee and a 
narghlleh the charge is 
usually 20 paras. A good 
Bohemian band plays in the 
evening, in the principal 
cafi near the chief hotels. 

Excellent drinking water 
Is laid on in Beyrout. 

Consulates: Great Bri¬ 
tain : Consul-general, Mr. 
R. Drummond Hay: vice- 
consul, Mr. Heafhcote \ 
cancellier and 1st drago¬ 
man, Mr. Esper Shoukair; 
2nd dragoman, Mr. Con¬ 
stantine Fargialla. 

The British consulate 
overlooks the harbour ; 
and the office hours are 
from 10 to 12 a.m., and 
from 2 to 4 p.m. 

The other principal con¬ 
sulates are as follows: 

U.8. of America: Mr. 
Ravendahl , consul; Mr. Con¬ 
stantine Khouri , dragoman. 

France : Comte de 8 ercy , 
consul-general; Mr. Elias 
Ghanim, dragoman. 

Germany : Dr. SchrCder, 
consul-general; Mr. George 
Surtuk, dragoman. 
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Austria: Count Kheven- 
hdller-Metsch, consul-gene¬ 
ral ; Mr. Hanna Mdaicer, 
dragoman. 

Italy: Signor Vito, con¬ 
sul-general ; Mr. Yosef 
Monad, dragoman. 

Russia : M. Lischine, con¬ 
sul-general ; Mr. Michael 
Shehady , dragoman. 

Bankers: imperial Otto¬ 
man Bank; Messrs. Henry 
Heald & Co.; Sursock et 
Freres, Agents of Credit 
Lyonnais. 

Messrs. Henry Heald A 
Co. forward parcels to all 
parts of the world, as 
agents for the Globe Ex-' 
press; and Mr. E. Joly, i 
their manager, is Lloyd’s j 
agent at Beyrout. 

Church Services, ftc. : 
Anglican: The Ven. H. C. 
Frere. Pending the erec¬ 
tion of a permanent church, 
the services are held in 
Bishop Blyth’s chapel at 
Ras Beyrout. Services each 
Sunday at 11 a.m. and 
4 p.m. ; Holy Communion,' 
11 a.m. the first Sunday in 
each month, and 8 A.M. on 
other Sundays. For extra 
services, notices will be 
posted in the hotels. 

Anglo-American Presby¬ 
terian Church : Rev. G. Mac- 
kie, D.D. Services at 11 a.m. 
each Sunday. Communion 
Service, first Sunday in 
January, March, May, July, 
and November. Sunday 
School, in the Memorial 
Hall, at 3.46 p.m. 

Chapel of Syrian Pro¬ 
testant College : Every Sun¬ 
day at 9 a.m. and at 7 p.m. 
Every Wednesday at 7 p.m. 

British Syrian Schools : 
Service every Sunday at 
7 P.M. 

Chapel of Prussian Dea¬ 
conesses : Rev. 0 . Ostrich , 
pastor. Every Sunday at 
10 A M. 

The various branches 
of the Greek and Latin 
Churches hold their masses 
and other services at the 
usual hours. 

Besides the above, there 
are several services every 
Sunday conducted in the 
Arabic tongue. For further 
particulars as to these, 
apply to the Rev. H. H. 
Jessup, D.D., or to the Rev. 
Asaad Abdullah. 

Postal and Telegraph: 
Turkey belongs to the 


Postal Union, and letters 
and newspapers can be sent 
at the usual rates. There 
are five post-offices—Eng¬ 
lish, French, Austrian, Ger¬ 
man, and Turkish. Mails 
leave twice a week on an 
average for Europe; and 
arrive also twice a week. 
The post-offices are open 
from 9 to 12 a.m., and from 
2 to 4 p.m. each day. 

The mails are received 
and despatched by the or¬ 
dinary regular steamers. 

Telegrams can be sent 
in any European language, 
and the charges, per word , 
are as follows : 


francs cents. 


England . 

. — 

78 

France . 

. — 

56 

Austria . 

. — 

46 

Germany 

. — 

55 

Russia . 

. — 

72 

Italy 

. — 

48 

Greece . 

. — 

38 

Egypt . 

. — 

109 

America. 

. 9 

0 

Australia 

. 11 

44 

India 

. 3 

38 

China 

. 9 

0 


The tariff for the Otto¬ 
man Empire is £ piastre for 
every word, and 2£ piastres 
additional for each tele¬ 
gram. 

Travellers should have 
their letters addressed to 
the care of the British Con¬ 
sulate, of their bankers, or 
of their travelling agents. 

Steamers: French Messa- 
geries Mari times (Agent, M. 
Rigo ) leave Beyrout on 
alternate Mondays for Jaffa, 
Port Said, Alexandria, and 
Marseilles; alternate Tues¬ 
days for Port Said direct; 
and for the Syrian coast on 
alternate Sundays; and 
alternate Saturdays for 
Smyrna and Constanti¬ 
nople. Russian Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company, alternate 
Mon. and Fri. for Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and the 
Black Sea; alternate Sun. 
and Fri. for Alexandria. 
Austrian Lloyd, every alter¬ 
nate Tuesday for Haifa, 
Jaffa, Port Said, and Alex¬ 
andria (also, October to 
March, every alternate 
Wednesday) ; and every al¬ 
ternate Friday for Cyprus, 
Smyrna, and Constanti¬ 
nople (every Friday, Octo¬ 
ber to March). Khedivial 


Mail (Agent, Moheddin 
Hamade), every Sunday for 
Haifa, Jaffa, Port Said, and 
Alexandria; and every 
Tuesday for Tripoli, Mer- 
sina, and Alexandrette. 

For fuller information, 
apply to the offices of the 
respective companies. 

We decidedly recommend 
the large Russian and Mes- 
sageries steamers, as being 
the cleanest and most com¬ 
fortable. 

The usual charge for land¬ 
ing and embarking at Bey¬ 
rout is one franc per person. 

Gusto ms : Travellers are 
required to declare all to¬ 
bacco, cigars, <fcc., to the 
R6gie officers in the Custom 
House. Tobacco, cigars, 
rifles, and revolvers are not 
allowed into any port of 
Syria and Palestine. 

Carriages : By the course 
within the town 1 franc. 
The proper fares are 1£ 
francs or 7£ piastres per 
hour within the town, and 
2 francs or 10 piastres out¬ 
side. The road is now open 
for carriages past the Dog 
River, to Jfineh, Jebeil, 
Batrfin, and almost to Tri¬ 
poli. Another road runs 
past Hadeth and Shuweifat, 
as far as Deir el-Kamai 
and Bteddln ; and a third 
goes to Beit M£ri and 
Brumdna. 

Horses can be hired at 
any time in Beyrout, at the 
rate of 4 or 6 francs a day. 
Donkeys , 3 francs a day ; 
Mules, 6 francs a day. 

Tramway to Juneh, with 
extension eventually to 
Tripoli. 

Railway to Damascus ; 
the station is at the Port. 
There is one train daily. 

Dragomans : There are 
several very good drago¬ 
mans in Beyrout, amongst 
whom we would specially 
recommend Elias Talhamy, 
who is equally good for 
Syria and Egypt; and Ibra¬ 
him Elias, who speaks seven 
languages well These are 
independent dragomans, 
and are thoroughly quali¬ 
fied to carry out a tour satis¬ 
factorily. 

Surgeons : Dr. Post and 
Dr. Hache. 

Medical—Physicians and 
Doctors: There are many 
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excellent medical men in 
Beyrout, the chief of whom 
are as follows: Dr. R. W. 
Brigttocke, Dr. Wort abet, 
/>r. W. Van Dyck, Dr. Qra- 
ham, and Dr. de Brun. 

Bootmakers : Kourany 
and the American Shoe 
Store , off the Silk Tawileh. 

Haberdasher: Grand Ma- 
ffasin Biranger in the SOk 
Tawileh. 

Stationers: Aubin and 
Char Her, in the Sfik Tawl- 
leli, and the A merican Brett. 

Dentist: Mr. T. H. Dray. 

Chemists : Murad Ba~ 
roody, where English is 
spoken, and most of the 
drugs, <fec., come from Eng¬ 
land ; the Prussian Apo- 
theke , near the Barracks; 
the Pharmacie du Liban, 
near the Serai; besides 
many other pharmacies in 
various parts of the town. 

Photographers : Bon fils 
is the best; then Dumas 
and Sarafian. There are 
many others of inferior 
quality. 

Jewellers : The 8 &k eb 
Tawileh and the SHk el- 
Hamidieh are the best pi aces 
for filigree and Damascene 
jewellery. 

Bugs, Hats, and Anti¬ 
quities: We specially re¬ 
commend a visit to the 
shop of Omar Louzy, an 
old dragoman, who has a 
thoroughly reliable stock 
of goods, and Mettrt. 
Tarazi. 

Baths: There are six Tur¬ 
kish baths, the best and 
largest of which is el- 
Dirkah, near the telegraph- 
office. The usual charge is 
1 franc per persoD. with 
gratuity of lj piastres to 
attendant ana \ piastre to 
the doorkeeper. Towels are 
provided ; but visitors are 
recommended to take their 
own towels with them. 
Good sea-baths can be had 
in various parts; the best 
are those near the hotels. 

Bezkk, 212. 

Bezstha, X45. 

BEZON, 365. 

Bhamdoun, 305. 

Biddu, 130. 

BixtUmm Jebeil, 263. 

Bin Adas, u. 

-EL-AjNAZiYEH, 136. 


BfR Elias, 308. 

-EttOb, 7. 

-M’aIn, 11. 

-es-Sbb’a, 29. 

- es-SOk, 133. 

-Y’akCb, 154. 

-ez Zkit, 145. 

BiREH (Rte. 7), 30. 

-(Rte. i2>, 150. 

-(Rte. 29), 283. 

BIria, 286. 

Birkbt el-Ara 1 b, 200. 

-JiljOliih 167. 

- KL-JISH, 262. 

-el-KhaiJl, 36. 

-kr-Ram, 289. 

BlRMAH, 194. 

BlTTtR, 4, 138. 

Black Plain, The, 277. 
Blanche Garde, 143. 
BludAn, 3 so. 

BO 0 TRA, 337. 

B0STRKNU8 R., 280. 

Botryb, 363. 
kl-Bouskit, 390. 

Bozez, 123. 

BOZRAH (Edom), 180. 

-(HAURAN), 337- 

BrAk, 323. 

Breezy Land, The, 229. 
Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters, 259. 

BRUMANA, 304, 346. 

Hotel: Good, kept by 
Salmuller, a German ; 8 
hours’ drive from Beyrout. 

Convalescent Home: Villa 
des Chines; under the 
direction of M. Bonfilt. 
Accommodation for 20 
patients. 

Bshkrreh, 367. 

BTKDDtN, 284. 

BOdkkhAv, 307. 
el-Bukei’a, III. 

Bukfeiya, 304, 378. 

Bukh’a, 376. 

BurAk, 323. 
ei^Burak, 1x6. 

Burbkrah, 20. 

EL- Bure LJ, 143. 

Bureir, 24. 

BURftJ, 376. 

Burghuz, 282. 
el-Burj, II. 

BURJ EL-BARDAWtL, 152. 

-el-Ghufr, 269. 


BURJ el-Kibly, 276. 
— esh-ShemAly, 276. 

BURKA, 221 . 

Burkah (Rte. 4), 17. 

-(Rte. xo, b), 125. 

BURKUSH, 295. 

Busan, 334. 

BUSKIRKH, l8o. 

Busr el-Har!ry, 343. 
Busrah, 337. 

BustAn, 234. 
el-Buttauf, 250. 
Byblos, 362. 


c. 

Oabbon, 26. 

Cadesh, Upper, 287. 
CJESAREA, 202- 

-ad-Libanum, 382. 

-Philippi, 288. 

-Srbastk, 206. 

-Stratonis, 206. 

Caiffa, 239. 

Caimona, 229. 

Cain Mons, 229. 

Calamon, 164. 

Calamos, 363. 

Calc alia, 127. 

Oallirhoe, Springs of, 177. 
CANA OF GALILEE, 244. 
Canatha, 330. 

Cape Madonna, 363. 
Capercotia, 222. 
CAPERNAUM, 255. 

Oaphar Nahum, 255. 

-Si ph Or ia ft, 9. 

Capitoliab, 195. 

Caban us, 388. 

CARMEL, MOUNT, 233. 

Hotel Prots. Excellent. 
Charges moderate. Car¬ 
riages will meet visitors at 
the port, if notice is given to 
the landlord. Good accom¬ 
modation can also be had at 
the Latin Convent. 

Carmel (Town), 32. 
Carmelite Convent, 238. 
Carnaim, 342. 

Casalk de Gezin, 296. 
Oasius, Mount, 390. 
Castkllbt, 259. 

Castellum Fab*, 223. 
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Oastellum Pereqrinorum, 
236. 

Castle op Baldwin, 257. 

—- op Belfort, a8x. 

-op Belvoir, 216. 

-OP GlBBLfN, 28. 

-OF HCnin, 287. 

-OF PLAN8, 148. 

-OP RabCd, ig6. 

-OK SUBEIBEH, 289. 

-OP Toron, 263. 

-of Two Horns, 267. 

Cabtrum Harekkh, 400. 

-Merghatum, 388. 

-Saphar, 249. 

Cave op Adullam, 141. 

-op the Babylonians, 

286. 

-op KhurkitCn, 135. 

-op Machpelah, 119. 

-op Makkedah, 15. 

Cedars of BarOk, 306. 

-of Lebanon, 367. 

Cephirah, 131. 

Chalcis, 283, 308. 

Chalybon, 349. 

Chariton, 136. 

Chateau Neuf, 287. 

CHAZRI, 140. 

Chkrkthites, The, 26. 
Cherith, Brook, 162. 
Chissulloth, 227. 

CHEZIB, 140. 

ChISLOTH-TAB0R, 227. 

CHOBA, 212. 

CHORAZIN, 255. 

Church op the Annuncia¬ 
tion, 241. 

-op the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre, 75. 

-of the Nativity, 112. 

-op St. Stephen, 74. 

Cistern, 308. 

City of Salt, 31. 
Ciele-Syria, 308, 346. 
Cienobium, 368. 

C 0 .M 0 CHARA ,375 

Constantia (Rte. 38), 324. 

-(Rte. 49), 387. 

Convent op the Cross, 
l 37 * 

-op Mar Elias, hi. 

-OP Mar SAba, 132. 

-op Mar Yohanna, 164. 

-op Mount Carmel, 238. 

OorkjE, 153. 

Coryphaeus, Mount, 390. 


Crac des Chevaliers, 383. 
Crocodile R., 207. 

Cyamon, 229. 

Cydessa, 287. 

Cydida, 287. 

Oydissus, 287. 


D. | 

Dabbasheth, 240. ! 

Daberath, 245. 

Dalifh, 233. 

Dalmanutha, 256. 

DAma, 325. 

DAMASCUS, 307. 

Hotels : Damascus Palace 
Hotel (Selim Besraoui, pro¬ 
prietor) : in the Silk es- 
Saroujah, near the centre 
of the town; 10 francs a 
day; clean, well-ordered, 
comfortable establishment; 
landlord and waiters most 
attentive; highly recom¬ 
mended. Victoria (Pietro 
Paulicevich, proprietor), 
former Hdtel Besraoui : 
facing the Barada; good 
and comfortable. H. 
d’ Orient, near British con¬ 
sulate ; 8 franca a day; 
clean. These are the only 
hotels suitable for European 
visitors. 

Consulates : Great Bri¬ 
tain : Consul, W. S. Rick¬ 
ards, Esq.; cancellier and 

I pro-consul, Mr. N. Meshaka. 
France : M. Ouillois. Ger¬ 
many : Mr. Lutticke , vice- 
consul. Austria : Mr. Ber¬ 
trand. U.S. of America : 
Mr. N. Meshaka , consular 
agent. 

Bankers : Imperial Otto¬ 
man ; Messrs. Habib Sab- 
bayh. Circular notes and 
letters of credit are only 
negotiable at the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank. 

Postal : The Turkish 
post-offlce is open until 
4 P.M. Mails daily to and 
from Beyrout. Letters for 
British subjects are usually 
sent to the British Consu¬ 
late. 

Hedioal: Dr. Mackin- 

non, Medioal Mission ; Dr. 
Hurduciano; Dr. IMeshaka 

Hospital: An English 
hospital—the Victoria— 


under the superintendence 
of Dr. Mackinnon, with 
trained nurses. There are 
private rooms for paying 
patients. 

Guides : Ibrahim Ayoub 
for English, Selim Chahin 
for French, and Franz for 
German tourists. 

Carriage fares : 2 francs 
the hour. 

Oriental Goods : The best 
bazaars are Habra Brothers t, 
Shk el-Jed!d, who have a 
branch establishment at 
106 Great Portland Street, 
London ; Kateb Brothers , 
Sdk el-Jedld, with branch 
establishments at Cairo 
and Alexandria ; Habis 
Brothers , and at Beyrout; 
Elias Sehnawy, Bazar Saga ; 
and M.Arouani , Khan Solei- 
man Pasha. Visitors must 
be very cautious in bar¬ 
gaining with any Damas¬ 
cus merchant, as exorbi¬ 
tant prices are at first de¬ 
manded, and very moderate 
sums are finally accepted. 

Baths : There are a great 
number of excellent Tur¬ 
kish baths in Damascus 
and the hotel-keepers will 
furnish visitors with guides 
to the best. 

Church S'rvices, Ac. : 
The Anglican services are 
conducted by the Rev. J. 
Segall, minister in charge ; 
and notices of the hours 
and places of worship are 
posted in the hotels. The 
Irish Presbyterians have 
also a church, and notice of 
services is duly given. 

Railway Station : There 
is one train daily to Bey¬ 
rout, and one train twice 
a week to Mezarib and back 
along the new Haurftn line 
in course of construction. 

Telegraph Office (Inter¬ 
national), 

Damieh, 247. 

DamCr R., 280. 

DAN, 288. 

Dana, 392. 

Dannah, 28. 

Daphne (Rte. 31), 288. 

-(Rte. 49), 391. 

Darala, 184. 

Dareiya, 261, 290. 

DawAimeh, 28. 

Dead Sea, the, 37, 

DEBIR, 30. 

Deburikh, 34J. 
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DEOAPOLIS, 193. 

Dejr AbAn, 144. 

-BLtAhMAR, 364. 

-kl-ArbaIn, i 19. 

-AbfOr, 148. 

-xl-Ashayir, 291. 

-’Atiyeh, 375. 

-rl-Belah, 23. 

-el-BenAt, 8. 

-DJUla, 325. 

-DarIn, 393. 

-DiwAn, 125. 

-EYtB, 330, 34a. 

-kl-Ghazal, 283. 

-el-GhusOn, 201. 

-Hajlah, 164. 

-el-Hawa, 144. 

-el-Kamar, 285. 

-KanOn, 276. 

-el-Kala’ah, 304. 

-el-Lebn, 329. 

-Makh Khab, 28. 

-Mar Jbrjis, 383. 

-bl-Mukhallis, 284. 

-Mukurrin, 347. 

-NestasIeh, 147. 

-bn-NidhAm, 145. 

-en-NusrAny, 334. 

-er-Raheb, 338. 

-Efl-SALlB, 137. 

-SherAf, 218. 

-BB-StKA, 132. 

-Sin bid, 21. 

-Efl-SUMBIJ, 330. 

-YretN, 137. 

-ZeinOn, 308. 

kd-Dbir, 197. 

DEIBHOn, 286. 

DejjOn, 15. 

DelAta, 286. 

Deluzk, 210. 

DennAbbh, 201. 

DftR Aban, 4. 

-Kanoun, 305. 

Dl S?ENT OF BBTH-HORON, 
127. 

DhaherIyeh, 30. 
Dhenebbeh, 6. 

Dhiban, 178. 

DHIKBRtN, 28. 

DebbIn, 282. 

Dibl, 264. 

Dibon, 178. 

Dilli, 344. 

DImAb, 308. 

DIOC^SAREA, 249. 
Dion, 195. 


Dionysias, 333. 

DI 08 P 0 LIB, 10. 
KD-DrtJRA, 32a 
Docub, 169. 

Dog River, 300. 
DOmkh, 30. 

DOR, 208. 
DORfcj, 349. 
DOTHAN, 222. 
Doumar, 307. 
Dr’aa, T76. 
Dra’a, 341. 
Dubil, 233. 
Dufkbh, 288. 
DOma, 375. 
DOmah, 30. 
Dumeir, 321. 

DUMMAR, 347. 
DORA, 3X. 

DOrib, 346. 
Dustrey, 237. 
bd-Duwbir, 200. 


E. 

EBAL, MOUNT, x6o. 

Ebknezkr, 144. 

ECDIPPA, 268. 

Edhra’a, 343. 

Edlib, 396. 

EDREI, 341. 

EGLON, 25. 

Ehden, 367. 

EidOn, 195. 

Ejjeh, 20. 

EKR 0 N, 16. 

Elealeh, 186. 
El-EdhemIyrh, 73. 
Ei^Elohe-Israel, 154. 
Eleutheropolis, 26. 
Eleuthkrob R., 382. 

■1 Elijah’s Sacrifice, 231. 
Elibha’s 8pring, 168. 
El-LibAk, 4®“ 

Elon, i 4 6. 

Emesa, 384. 

EMMAUS (Rte. 10), 130,134. 

-(Rte. 23), 252. 

Emmaus-Nicopolib, 7. 

ENDOR, 227. 

Engannim, 222. 

ENGEDI, 36. 

' En-Haddah, 228. 


Enbhemksh, x6x. 
Ephes-dammim, 141. 
Ephraim, 126. 

Ephratah, ii5. 

Ephrath, 1x5. 

Epifhania, 385. 

ERFKIDI, 400. 

ErIha, 163. 

ESDRAELON, PLAIN OF, 

223* 

EsdOd, 17. 

Esfia, 233. 

Ebhcol, Valley of, 29. 

Eg H KAN, 31. 

EshmiskIn, 343. 

Ebhtaol, 144. 

Eshtkmoa, 30. 

Eshtkmoh, 30. 

Eshu’a, 144. 

Esora, 217. 

Etam (Rte. 10, B), xi 6. 

-(Rte. 10, h), 140. 

Etham, i i6. 

Ezbuba, 228. 


r. 

Fahil, 197. 

FakO’a, 224. 

FAmibh, 394. 

FENDEKOMIEH, 222 . 

FKn’ATA, 12. 

Ferka, 185. 

Fer’on, 148. 

FlJEH, 347. 

Fijja, xx. 

FtK, 257. 

FIkieh, 379. 

Flowery R., 277. 

Fondeka, 12. 

Fordb of the Jordan, 164. 
Forest of Abbur, 14. 
Fountain of the Eunuch, 
138. 

-of the Gardens, 223. 

Frank Mountain, the, 136. 
FCleh, 223. 

Funduk, 12. 

FURBIA, 21. 

FurdIsia, 148. 
kl-Furkidib, 207. 

0 . 

Gaba, 123. 

Gabaa, 146. 
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Gabala, 388. 

Gabbatha, 240. 

GADARA, 198. I 

Galem, 112. 

Galgula, 148. 

GALILEE, 232. 

-SEA OF, 348. 

Gallim, i 12. 

Gallina, Little, 225. 
Gamala, 252. 

GATH, 142. 

Gath-hepher, 244. 

-RIMMON, 228. 

Gaulanitis, 260. 

GAZA, 21. 

There is a locanda said 
to be comfortable, with 
rooms specially set apart 
for Europeans. 

C.M.S. schools and hos¬ 
pital. 

Telegraph Office (Inter¬ 
national). 

Gazara, 17. 

Geba (Rte. 10), 123. 

-(Rte. 20), 217. 

GEBAL, 362. 

Gedkroth, 15. 

Gedor, i 17. 

GENNESARET, PLAIN OF, 
256. 

Gkrar, 21, 

GEE AS A, 189. 

Gergesa, 253. 

Gerin, Little, 225. 
GERIZIM, MOUNT, 157. 
Geroda, 369. 

GEZER, 16. 
el-Ghajai}, 295. 

GhOr, The, 166. 

GhubAghib, 345. 
Ghurundel, 180. 

Ghusam, 340. 

Ghuwein, 30. 

Ghuweir, 256. 

GHUZZEH, 2i. 

GIBE AH of Benjamin, 123. 

-of Judah, 139. 

-of Phinehas, 154. 

——• of Saul, 123. 

Gibelin, 28. 

GIBEON, 128. 

Giblites, The, 362. 

GILBOA, Mount, 224. 
Gjusad, Mount, 194. 


GEL GAL (Rte. 11), 148. 

-(Rte. *3), 167. 

Giloh, xi2. 

Gimzo, g. 

Gin^ea, 223. 

GlSCHALA, 262. 

GirrA, 12. 

Gittah-hepher, 244. 
GOLAN, 199. 

Golgotha. 74. 

GOMORRAH, 42. 

Gophna, 150. 

Gordon’s Tomb, 73. 

Grotto of the Shepherds, 
iiS- 

-of St. John, 138. 

Gur, 226. 

Gush Halab, 262. 


H. 


Hablkh, ii. 

Haddad, 305. 

el-HadeidOn, 133. 

Hadeth, 304. 

HadIdeii, 383. 

EL-HADfUEU, 286. 

Hadith, 367. 

HadshIt, 368. 

HAIFA, 238. 

Hotel: H 6 tel du Car¬ 
mel, in the German colony 
(Herr Krafft). New Hotel 
(Mr. Nassar). Pross's Hotel, 
outside the town, on Mt. 
Carmel, is one of the best 
in Syria. 

Accommodation can also 
be had at the Carmelite Con¬ 
vent on the mountain ; and 
inferior quarters can be 
secured in the town of 
Haifa itself. 

Church Services: A neat 
little English church exists 
at Haifa. 

A Hospital and Sohool 
are attached to the Church ; 
and the C.M.S. have an 
Arabic Mission Btation. 

Bankers; Messrs. A. 
Dilck et Cie. Circular notes 
can be cashed here. 

Consulates: Great Bri¬ 
tain : J. H. Monahan, 
Esq., vice-consul. U.S. of 
America: Herr Schumacher, 
consular agent. Germany: 
Herr Keller t vice-consul. 


France : Mons. Monge , con¬ 
sul. 

Postal and Telegraph: 
Mails are forwarded by 
Austrian Lloyd steamer 
every alternate Thursday ; 
and by overland Turkish 
post every Wednesday and 
Saturday. Letters arrive 
also on the same days and 
on every alternate Sunday. 
Telegrams may be sent to 
all parts. 

Steamers: Austrian Lloyd, 
every alternate Thursday 
(October to March every 
Thursday)from Alexandria, 
Port Said, and Jaffa, for 
Beyrout, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
and Constantinople ; and in 
the opposite direction on 
alternate Wednesdays (also 
alternate Thursdays, Octo- 
ber to March inclusive). 
Joby A Co.'s coasting 
steamers leave Beyrout 
twice a week, touching at 
Acre and Saida. For par¬ 
ticulars apply to Mr. E. 
Joby , Khan Autoun Bey. 
Khedivial Mail, every Mon¬ 
day (during night) for 
Beyrout and the Syrian 
ports; every 3 unday for 
Jaffa, Port Said, and Alex¬ 
andria. (Agents, A. Duck 
A Co.) 

Carriages, &c. : There 
are roads from Haifa, as 
follows: (1) along the 
sands to Acre; ( 2 ) along 
the Plain of Sharon to 
Athlit, Zimmarln, Caesarea, 
and Jaffa ; and ( 3 ) to Naza¬ 
reth. With the exception 
of the way to Acre, these 
roads are bad and uncom¬ 
fortable for driving. Ve¬ 
hicles may be hired from 
Fritz Unger, George Siiss, 
Hermann, and other Ger¬ 
man colonists. Fare from 
Caifa to H6tel Pross on 
Mt. Carmel 5 francs ; fares 
for expeditions should be 
agreed upon before start¬ 
ing. 

Dragomans: George Elias, 
Abdullah Ealloorah. The 
above-named are not tour¬ 
ist-guides ; but they speak 
English well, and will rea¬ 
der any assistance in their 
power to travellers. 

Medical: Dr. Schmidt, in 
the German colony. 

General Dealers: Messrs. 
A. Duck et Cie., Market 
Plaoe ; Herr Fischer , Ger¬ 
man colony. 
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Saddlers: Herrcn Kraiss 
«. Sohn, German colony. 

Wine and Beer: Herr 
Prou,Herr Wagner, Germ an 
colony ; Herr Bitter , in the 
town. 

Boots and ShoeB: Katz, 
German colony; Streeter , in 
the town. 

Carmel Soap: Struve A 
Co German colony. 

Hajk el-Asbah. 42. 

-kl-AsbAh, 185. 

HALEB, 396. 

Haluul, 117. 

Hamah, 385. 

Hamamkh, 18. 

HAMATH, 385. 

Railway Station. 
Telegraph Office (Turk¬ 
ish). 

Hameh, 307. 

Hamathite Inscriptions, 
385. 

Hamatz, 384. 

Hameh, 307. 
kl-Hamma, 200. 

HammAm, 216. 

HammAm E8H-SHE1KH, 200. 

-TabarIya, 251. 

Ham math, 252. 

Hammon, 277. 

Hanna thon, 249. 
el-Haram’Ali Ibn*Aleim,i3. 
Hakbaj, 239. 

Haris. 263. 

Harista, 375. 

Haroshkth op the Gen¬ 
tiles, 229. 

EE-HARRAH, 334. 

HarrAn, 344. 

-ki^’Awamid, 320. 

HarthIyrh, 229. 

Hahrany R., 291. 

HAS BEIT A, 292. 

Telegraph Office (Turk¬ 
ish). 

Hasmieh, 307. 

Haakon, 365. 
ei^HabCtah, 140. 

Hasya, 376. 

HattIn, 245. 

-Horns op, 244. 

HAUkAn, 322. 

HawAra, 154. 

HawarIn, 374. 

Ha wash, 394. 

Hazar-Enan, 379. 
Hazaza-Tamar, 37. 


Hazor (Rte. 4), 17. 

-(Rte. 25), 259- 

-(Rte. 31), 286. 

HKBLK8, 386. 

HkbrAn, 333. 

HrbrAs, 195. 

HEBRON, 118. 

Hotel: Lodgings without 
board can be obtained at 
the Russian Convent for 
3 francs the night. A letter 
from the Archimandrite in 
Jerusalem is necessary in 
order to obtain admission, 
but travellers cannot drive 
up to it. 

The drive to Hebron costs 
about 1 napoleon, but the 
charge varies according to 
season. 

There is a medical mit- 
sion belonging to the U.F.C. 
Scotch mission. 
el-HklalIyeh, 278. 
Hklaweh, 197. 

Hklbon, 349. 

Hblkath, 267. 

Hsmeba, 384. 

Hkmtu, 251. 

HenAwki, 276. 

Heraclea, 390. 

Hkrbikh, 21. 

HERMON, MOUNT, 293. 

HRHODIUM, 136. 

IIkrdAn, 175. 

HESHBON, 175. 

Hetin, 199. 

HibberIyeh, 291. 

Hidoodim, 133. 

Hiekomax R., 199. 

Hilkn, 28. 

HILL OF BAS HAN, 323. 
HIni, 290. 

Hippos, 257. 

HfT, 326. 

HITTITES, The, 380. 

Hizmeh, 123. 

Holon, 28. 

HOMS, 384. 

Telegraph Office (Turk¬ 
ish). 

Railway Station. 

Horns op HattIn, 244. 
House op Obkdbdom, 137. 

-Zacharlas, 138. 

HOlkh, Lake, 258. 

HulhOl, i 17. 

HummAra, 307. 

Hummarah, 283. 

HfTNIN, 287. 


Hurmul, 379. 
HubeinIeh, 347. 
el-Husn (Rte. 17), J95 

-(Rte. 24), 252. 

Hurn kl-Akrau, 383. 

-NIha, 346. 

-Soleiman, 387. 

-TibnIn, 263. 

Hyrcanus' Palace, i8x. 


I. 

Ibelin, is. 

Ibleam, 215. 

IDALAH, 240. 
IDHAMEH, 194. 
IDHNAH, 28. 

IJ 0 N, 292. 

Ikbala, 9. 

IksAl, 227. 
Inscriptions : 
’AmwAs, 7. 

Dog River, 301. 
Gezkr, 17. 

Hamath, 385. 
KunIn, 263. 

Mbjdkl YAba, 147. 
Palmyra, 374. 
Irbid (Rte. 17), 19$. 

-(Rte. 24), 258. 

Irkanata, 331. 
Irnahabh, 28. 

Iron, 263. 

iRRHKMIiSH, 144. 

IrtAh, 148. 
IskandkrOneh, 269. 
Iskar, 154. 
IS8AC HAR , 243* 
IflSATlN, 261. 
ITTAH-KAZIN, 2441 

ITURJEA, 261. 

IZKANNI, 


J. 

Ja’aOnfh, 258. 

Jabbok R., 183. 
JABESH-GILEAD, 197. 
Jabnekl, 15. 

JABNEH, is- 
Jabuuda, 376. 

JACOB’S WELL, 154. 
JAFFA, x. 

Hotels: H6tel du Pare. 
(M.Hall) outride Jaffa, with 
beautiful garden; excellent; 
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good sanitary arrange¬ 
ments. H. Jerusalem (Hard- 
egg). H. Palestine (Kami- 
nitz), fair. 

Population: 

Mohamedans 12,000 
Christians . 8,000 

Jews . 4,000 

Total . 24,000 

Consulates : Great Bri¬ 
tain, Mr. Amzalak ; United 
States, Herr Hardegg. 

Postal and Telegraph s 
Letters can be sent either 
by the Turkish, Austrian, 
Frenoh, or Russian post. 
The Austrian post is the 
surest. Telegrams can be 
sent to all parts of the world. 

Steamers: French Messa- 
geries Marilimes {Agent, 
M. Qutrin) every alternate 
Friday from Egypt for Bey- 
rout, the North Syrian 
ports, Smyrna and Constan¬ 
tinople ; and every alternate 
Tuesday in the opposite 
direction. Austrian Lloyd , 
every alternate Thursday 
(October to March, every 
Thursday) from Port Said 
for Haifa, Beyrout, Cyprus, 
Smyrna, and Constanti¬ 
nople; and every alternate 
Wednesday (also every 
alternate Thursday from 
October to March inclu¬ 
sive) in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. Russian, alternate Sun. 1 
and Thurs. (from Egypt) 
for Beyrout, &o.: alternate 
Mon.andSat. for Alexandria. 
Khrdivial Mail( Agent,Srf *m 
Cassar ) (from Alexandria) 
every Monday for Haifa, 
Beyrout, and the Syrian 
ports; and every Monday 
in the opposite direction. 

Railway from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem : fares, 11 s. 9 d. 
first class; 4 s . 2 d. second 
class. Return (3 days), first 
class, 15 j. 10<f. 

Carriages, Horses, &o.: 
Those who wish to make 
the journey from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem by road may 
hire carriages from the 
hotels or tourist agencies, 
at prices varying from 30 
francs to £5 for the journey. 
Horses can be hired at the 
rate of 8 francs per diem, 
and mules at the same rate 
for baggage. Camels and 
donkeys are only used for 
freight between Jaffa, Jeru¬ 
salem, Nablfis, Hebron, &c. 
Tourist Agsaoies: Messrs. 


Cook Son, Messrs. Gaze & 
Eon, Mr. Frank Clark, Mr. 
A. Howard, and Mr, R. 
Floyd. 

Dragomans : There are 
several dragomans in at¬ 
tendance at Jaffa during 
the season; but travellers 
are recommended to wait 
until after their arrival at 
Jerusalem before engaging 
any, untesg they are already 
under the care of one of the 
tourist agencies or intend 
to ride elsewhere first. 

Churches, &c.:In addition 
to the AnglicanOhurch, there 
are eight Christian churches 
in Jaffa, viz. two belonging 
to the Orthodox Greeks, two 
to the Latin Catholics, and 
one each to the Copts, the 
Maronites, the Greek Ca¬ 
tholics, and the Germans. 
There are also four Jewish 
synagogues and four Mo- 
hamedan mosques. There 
is an English hospital with 
English doctor and nurses, 
a C.M.S. Mission, and a 
girls’ school. 

Dootors: Dr. Lorch, and 
the English doctor at the 
hospital. 

Jaffa is a good winter 
resort for persons suffering 
from asthma and nervous 
complaints. 

The drinking water is 
pure, though somewhat 
brackish to the taste. 

Jami’a kl-Abiad, 5. 

-el-KebIr, 155. 

-bl-Yeteim, 152. 

JAIILEH, 199. 

Jamnia, 15. 

Janoah, 287. 

JAPHA, 240. 

JAPHIA, 240. 

JARMUTH, 22 S . 

JattIr, 30. 

JAULAN, 260. 

Jeb’a (Rte. 10, c), 123. 

-(Rte. 10, h), 139. 

-(Rte. 20), 217. 

-(Rte. 26), 261. 

Jbba’a, 296. 

JebAlIEH, 21. 

J SBATA, 24Q. 

JEBRIL, 362. 

Jebel el-Abiad, 37a 

-Akkar, 382. 

I-el-Akr’a, 390. 

I —Kir Ala, 395. 


I Jebel el-Arb’ain, 39s. 

-bl-Arz, 365. 

-BL-A8WAD, 323. 

-AttahOs, 178. 

-BarOk, 307. 

-ED-Da HI, 227. 

- bd-Drusk, 323. 

-FAKff’A, 224. 

-Fureidis, 136. 

-HadIukh, 286. 

-HAKART, 194. 

-el-Heibh, 260. 

-Jila’d, 194. 

-JURMUK, 232. 

-Kafkafa, 193. 

-KabiCn, 319. 

-KenIseh, 308. 

-Khiyarah, 344. 

-Kurontul, 159. 

-Manx* a, 323. 

-Mukhmbl, 365. 

-MffSA, 390. 

-Nijmi, 166. 

-NusairIykh, 383. 

- OSH’A, 183. 

-RIha, 394. 

-Rihan, 292. 

-SafJta, 386. 

-E8H -Sheikh, 293. 

- SlMAN, 400. 

-SunnIn, 308. 

--TlNtYBB Abu ’ATA, 375. 

-Turiiul, 366. 

-UsdOm, 39. 

Jkbelkh, 388. 

Jedeidkh, 290, 306. 

Jedna, 28. 

JKDRU, 248. 

JedOr (Rte. 10), 117. 

-(Rte. 26), 261. 

JefAt, 250. 

Jeida, 240. 

Jelameh, 225. 

-el-MansOrah, 229. 

Jelbon, 224. 
kl-JelIl. 13. 
jKMiifm, 305. 
jENDtYEH, 389. 

JENlN, 22. 

There is a native hotel. 
Turkish Telegraph office. 
Jen nan I R., 261, 289. 
JERASH, 189. 

Jeremiah's Grotto, 73. 
JERICHO, 162,167. 

Hotel* : H6tel du Parc, 
recommended. Jordan , re¬ 
commended comfortable. 
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H6tel Gilgal, clean and good, j 
H. Belle Vue , good. Rooms, 
without food, can be ob¬ 
tained at the Russian Con¬ 
vent. 

There are no shops at 
Jericho. 

JkrIshkh, ix. i 

Jerju’a, 296. 

JEROD, 369. 

JERUSALEM, 43. 

Hotel*: H6trl du Pare , 
outside the Jaffa Gate, good, 
well recommended. New 
Grand , inside the city, good, 
recommended. Lloyd Hotels 
outside the Jaffa Gate, re¬ 
commended. Jerusalem , on 
the Jaffa road, clean, com¬ 
fortable, and moderate in 
prices. 

Boarding-houses : Hens- 
man's Olivet House , recom¬ 
mended (6 to 10 francs) and 
Pension Hughes (8 to 10 
francB), near the public 
gardens. The proprietors 
of both these pensions 
will arrange for tours in 
the country and accompany 
the travellers if desired. 

Accommodation can also 
be had in the Austrian, 
German, Russian, and Ba¬ 
varian hospices : also at the 
Casa Nuova and the Notre- 
Dame de France. 

Consulates: Great Bri¬ 
tain : John Dickson , Esq., 
consul; Mr. William H. 
Kayat, pro-consul and can- 
cellier. United States : Dr. 
Selah Merrill, consul. The 
British consulate is on the 
Jaffa road. 

Banker*: Credit Lyon¬ 
nais; J. Valero A Go.; 
Deutsche Paldstina Bank . 
Rate of exchange: 136 

piastres=£l sterling. 

Forwarding Agent*.— A. 
Singer, M. Bagarry A Co., 
EUander. 

The Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Fund Office is in the 
Tour Room of the Anglican 
College, close to St. George’s 
Church. 

Postal and Telegraph: 
Letters can be sent either 
by the Turkish or the Aus¬ 
trian post-office. Dates of 
departure of mails can be 
ascertained by application 
to the hotel managers. 

Carriages, Houses, Ac.: 
Carriages to Bethany, Beth¬ 
lehem, Ac., 2s. per hour. 


Horses, from 4 j. to 6«.; 
moles, from 4s. to 6*.; don¬ 
keys, from 3s. to 5 *. per diem. 
During the season the prices 
are somewhat higher, and 
the visitor should always ar¬ 
range definitely beforehand. 

Dragoman* : Herman 

Hornstein, David Jamal ,• 
Demitrius Domian * Ccesar 
Chaleel ,• George Mabedi* 
Rafoul Farah , Assad Jamal. 

[Those marked * are spe¬ 
cially recommended. Her¬ 
man Hornstein, David 
Jamal and Demitrius Do¬ 
mian have their own stocks 
of camping apparatus, and 
are recommended as inde¬ 
pendent tourist contractors 
and dragomans.] 

Medical—Physician* and 
Surgeon* : Dr. Wheeler, Dr. 
Cant, Dr. Master man. Dr. 
Hoffman, Dr. Einstler, Ac. 
There is also an excellent 
Russian doctor. Chemists: 
Qai&topoulos , Pavlos, Dami- 
ani, Lorenzo. Each hospital 
has also a dispensary at¬ 
tached to it. Dentist: Mr. 
Retzlaff , olose to the Jaffa 
Gate. 

Shop*, ko .: For olive- 
wood goods, the depository 
of the London Jews’ Society, 
near Christ Church : F. 
Vester. For tailoring, Ac., 
Max Ungar. Other good 
general shops : J. Imberger 
A Co.; Maroum Frkres; 
G. Scapellato; F. Nicodkme; 
Artin Bekmesiam; C.Attard. 

Murray* ■ Handbook to 
Syria and Palestine may be 
obtained from F. Vester, Bou- 
los Meo , or Demitrius Do¬ 
mian. 

Churoh Services, Ac.: 
St. George's Church, Holy 
Communion, Sundays and 
Thursdays, 8 A.M. ; Sun¬ 
days, 10 and 4.30 o’clock; 
Christ Church : Revs. J. C. 
Brown, J. E. Hanauer, and 
J. Jamal. Daily Prayer : 
Hebrew, 7 A.M. ; English, 9 
A.M. Wednesdays, 7.30 p.m. 
Sundays : English, 10 a.m. ; 
German, 3.30 P.M. ; English, 
7.30 p.m. Holy Communion : 
1 st and 3 rd Sundays, after 
morning service; 2nd and 
5 th, 8 a.m. ; 4 th, after even¬ 
ing service. St. Paul’s : 
Rev. J. Bos. Sundays and 
Holy Days: Arabic, 9.30 
a.m., 7 p.m. ; English, dur¬ 
ing the season, 3 p.m. Ger¬ 


man Chapel: 9 a.m. and 
2.30 p.m. 

Tourist Agent* : Cook A 
Son, inside tne Jaffa Gate ; 
Gaze A Son, outside the 
Jaffa Gate; Charles Horn- 
stein A Co., together with 
Palmer, Kappus A Oo., out¬ 
side the Jaffa Gate ; Frank 
Clark, outside the Jaffa 
Gate; Carl Stangen, outside 
the Jaffa Gate; Jamal A 
Domian, outside the Jaffa 
Gate; Dimitrie Tadros, 
outside the Jaffa Gate, 

Jeshanah, 15a. 

JESHIMON, 133. 

Jett (Rte. 18), 201. 

-(Rte. 28), 267. 

JEZREEL, 225. 

jEZZtN, 296. 

KL-JtB, 128. 

JiBIA, 146. 

JibnIn, 199. 

JXFNA, 150. 

JlLJttUEH, XI, 148. 

JlMZP, 10. 

JinsAfOt, x2. 
el-Jibh,262. 

Jisr Benat Y’akOb, 259. 

- KL-HA DlD, 400. 

- EL-HA JR, 366. 

-el-KAdi, 285. 

-el-Xhakdkli, 282. 

-kl-MaktO’a, 216. 

-el-MkjAmi’a, 198. 

-er-RummAna, 348. 

—— ez-Zerka, 204. 

BJ-JlYEH, 280. 

J 0 bar, 320. 

JOGBKHAH, 189. 

J 0 KNEAM, 229. 

JOPPA, *<? JAFFA. 

JORDAN, Fords op, i6x. 

-River, 164. 

-Sources op, 288. 

-Valley, 165. 

Joseph’s Tomb, 154. 
JOTAPATA, 250. 

Jtita, 306. 

JUBB JENtX, 285. 

JUBKIHAH, 189. 

JUDJEA, 139. 

JUDEIDEH (Rte. 33), 292. 

JCr.v, 284. 

JOnkh (Rte. 26), 261, 290, 
-(Rte. 40), 36a. 
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Juneineh, 328. 

JtiRAH, 18. 

JURBA, 218. 

Jusikt el-KadImeh, 380. 
JDTTAH, 31. 


K. 

KA’AftN, 212. 

KABBLAN, 153. 

Kabr HabIl, 348. 

-Hebron, i 19. 

-Hiram, 275. 

-ks-Sit, 323. 

el-Kabry, 268. 
bl-Kabu, 149. 

Kab&r el-Amalikeh, 123. 

-ei^Beni Israel, 123. 

-el-YehCtd, ii. 

Kajdam, 290. 

Kadditha, 262. 

Kades, 286. 

KADESH-Naphtali, 286. 

- ON 0 R 0 NTE 8 , 380. 

KADiSHA R., 363-4. 

KAINA, 212. 

KAISABlTEH, 202. 

KAk6n, 148. 

Kalb Louzy, 396. 
Kald(Tn, 375. 

Kalkilieh, 148. 

KalmGn, 363. 

Kamid el-LGz, 285. 
Kamu’a Hurmul, 379. 
Kan a, 276. 

Kanah, 277. 

Kanah R., 207. 

KanobIn, 368. 

Kara (Rte. 2x),223- 

-(Rte. 45), 375. 

Karkm, 138. 

Karkor, 189. 

Karnain, 374. 

Karne, 388. 

KarnOn, 388. 

Karyet el-Enab, 8, 
Karyatein, 369. 

KASR, see KUSR. 

KASTtfL, 375. 

Katana, 295. 

Katrath, 15. 

Kattath, 224. 

KATtRA, 40O. 

Kaukab (.Rte. 27), 261. 

-(Rte. 29), 283. 

-el-Hawa, 216. 


Kecks, 286. 

Kedesh, in Issachar, 228. 
Kedeshu, 287. 

KEDRON, 15. 

-Valley, 68,131. 

el-Kkparat, 195. 

KefIreh, 131. 

Kefr AdAn, 228. 

-’Arab, 150. 

-el-’Awamid, 347. 

-Birim, 262. 

-Hamra, 398. 

-HAris, 146. 

-Hauwar, 290. 

-Kenxa, 244. 

-Ishu’ah, 146. 

-Kt*D, 222. 

-KtJx, 291. 

-Ktjleh, 396. 

-el-Laha, 344. 

-LAkif, 12. 

—— Lam, 209. 

-LAta, 393. 

-Lebad, 201. 

-el-Ma, 199. 

-MarIs, 396. 

- Mishkeh, 283. 

-OUTHEIN, 228. 

-BAba, 148. 

-Sabt, 247. 

- SlB, 201. 

- SlPHORIAH, 9. 

-S6m, 140. 

-Sus’a, 295. 

-et-TOr, 109. 

-YasIp, 267. 

-Zebad, 283. 

-ZEIT, 347. 

Kefrenjy, 197. 

KefiIn, 389. 

KEILAH, 32, 148. 

Kenath, 330. 

KERAK (Rte. 15), 180. 

-(Rte. 24), 252. 

-Nflu, 346. 

KERATtYA, 26. 

Kerazeh, 355. 

Kerek Buzeh, 396. 

Kkrioth (Rte. 12), 153. 

-(Rte. 38), 335. 

Kbrsa, 253. 

KesAb, 390. 

Kesrawan, 378. 

Kesweh, 345. 

KezAzf.h, 6. 

bl-KhalIl er-Rahman, 118. 


KhalladIyeh, 249. 

Khalwet el-BiyAd, 291. 
Khan el-Ahmar (Rte. 13), 
161. 

-(Rte. 19), 216. 

-Abdeh, 382. 

-Ayash, 38 2 . 

-DenCn, 345 

-JUBB YUSEF, 258. 

-Khuldah, 281. 

-el-Lebn, 369. 

-LubbAn, 153. 

-Mabhitta, 175. 

-MeithelOn, 291, 308. 

-Minceh, 256. 

-Mohamed Alt , 277, 292. 

-Murad, 308. 

-Neby YCtnus, 280. 

-es-SAwieh, 153. 

-esh-ShIh, 261. 

-SofAr, 307. 

-et-TujjAr, 247. 

-TumAn, 393. 

-YAnus, 24. 

Khannaton, 249. 

KhashAsh, 224. 

KhiyArah, 344. 

Khoreisa, 33. 

Khubab, 344. 
el-Khudr (Rte. 10), 131. 

-(Rte. 21), 238. 

-(Rte. 28), 277. 

Khurbet Abu Jerrah, 29. 

-Abu SamArah, 29. 

-’AjlAn, 24. 

-’AlmJt, 123. 

-’AskalOn, 20. 

--’AttIk, 30. 

-el- Aft j ah, 170. 

-el-Beida, 334 

-Beit Mizza, 

-EL-BXIYtTDAT. 170. 

-el-Burj, 24. 

-'Erma, T44. 

-FAGHtm, 117. 

- FUSAfL, 170. 

—— Hai, 124. 

-Haiyan, 125. 

— HandOs, 21 i. 

-Harrah, 259. 

-HASS, 394. 

-HAZKEH, 15, 142. 

-IbzIk, 212 . 

-IkbAla, 8. 

-jEDftR, 117. 

-Jubb er-Rum, i 31. 

-Ka’aCn, 2x2; 
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Khurbet Kan a, 244,250. 

-KauwGkah, 29. 

-EL-KXNtSBH, 159. 

-Kkrak, 216. 

-bl-Khaalasa, 130. 

- KtLA, 3a. 

-KIrkh, 232. 

-Kumrax, 42. 

-bl-Laiim, 26. 

-kl-Loz, 145. 

-Lozeh, 157. 

-Mkr’ash, 28. 

-EI^MUJKDD’A, 212. 

- bl-Murussus, 161. 

-kl-Musheiuifkh, 268. 

-kn-Nahl, 137. 

-NabIp, 388* 

-NCth, 140. 

-RabIykh, 31. 

-Rubba, 141. 

-Sheikh Madh KOr, 141. 

-Shcwbikeh, 30. 

-SihAx, 29. 

-es-S6ma, 149. 

-SdMBRAH, 30. 

-es-SukrIyeh, 26. 

-SUMRAH, 170. 

-SubIyrh, 257. 

-Tkku’a, 135. 

-et-TIn, 383. 

-UUM JBRRAR, 2t. 

-Wake As, 258. 

-Yebla, 215. 

-ei/YkhOdi, 138. 

-Z’an Ota, 30. 

Khurkibkh, 286. 

KhureitOn, 135. 

Killis, 398. 

Kilya, 282. 

Kino's Valley, 250. 
Kiratkh, 344. 

KlltlATHAlM, 178. 

Kirj ath-Arba , 118. 

-Baal, 144. 

-Huzoth, 178. 

--Jbarim, 144. 

-Lam-Misphat, 146. 

-Sannah, 3 <>. 

-Sephbr, 30. 

KnUATHAIM, 178. 

KIR-MOAB, 180. 

KISHON R., 229, 265. 

Kokaniyeh, 396. 

Kol6nerh, 9. 

KORADJRA, 369. 

KbitsD f, 389. 


KtJBAB, 194. 

KubAb, 6. 

KObar, 145. 

Kubatieh, 218. 

Kubb Elias, 308. 

Kubbet DOris, 346. 

— RAhil, 1x2. 

Kubkibeh (Rte. 4), 15. 

-(Rte. 5), 26. 

-(Rte. 10, D), 13a 

Franciscan Monastery, 
where an excellent lunch 
may be obtained, and where 
visitors may by permission 
spend a night or two. 
Kubro8, 162. 

Kufbir, 294. 
kl-Kufr, 333. 

Kul’at ArnOn, 281. 

-Bustra, 290. 

-kl-Fknisii, 26. 

-Fukra, 366. 

-HArim, 400. 

-bl-Hubn, 383. 

-Ibn Ma’an, 257. I 

-Jbndal, 294. j 

-JID DIN, 267. j 

-Kurkin, 207. 

-Merkab, 388. 

-el-MudIk, 393. 

-er-RabOd, 196. 

-bb-SeijAr, 393. 

-SemAh, 324. 

-Shem’a, 269. 

- SlMAN, 398. 

-esh-ShukIf, 281, 

-ks-Sdbkibeh, 289. 

-TibnIn, 263. 

-Zkrka, 188. 

et-Kuleib, 333. 

KULUNDIA, 150. 

KOLUKSAWBH, 148. 

KOmieh, 217. 

KUNAWAT, 330. 
Kuneiterar, 261. 

KOn!n, 263. 

Kureim, 325. 

Kureiykh, 335. 

KuriyOt, 153. 

KURMUL, 32. 

KURN BARTABEH, 170. 
KURNET SAHSUL HAMKLD, 42. 
KdrOn HattIn, 244. 

Kuryet Hajja, 12. 

- JIT, 12. 

KuutOt, 178 

K 0 SAXA, 390, 


Kdskir (Rte. X5>, 176. 

-(Rte. 47), 380. 

Kuskiyeh, 283. 

Kubr el-’Abd, 18a. 

-el-Arb'aIn, 5. 

-’Atra, 259. 

-BardawIn, 257. 

-Farox, 345. 

-bl-Heir, 369. 

-bl-Heri, 176. 

-Melbk bl-YbhOd, 9. 

-Neba, 346. 

-EZ-ZlN, 240. 

Kustul, 8. 

-Kureim, 325. 

Kutkifkh,375, 
el-KOweh, 282. 
Kuweikat, 267. 
KOwkiris, 335. 


L. 

IACHISH, 25. 

Ladder of Tyrr, 268, 

LADIKIYEH, 389. 

Steamers: French Megxa- 
geries Ma ritima, every alter¬ 
nate Monday from Beyrout 
and Tripoli, for Alexan- 
dretta, Smyrna, and Mar¬ 
seilles ; and every alter¬ 
nate Sunday in the opposite 
direction. A.uttrtan Lloyd 
every alternate Sunday 
for Alexandretta and Con¬ 
stantinople ; same day for 
Cyprus, Beyrout, Haifa, 
Jaffa, and Alexandria. 

International Telegraph 
Office. 

LahItrh, 324. 

La H MAM, 26. 

LAISH, 288. 

LAKE OF TIBERIAS, 248. 

Lake Samochonitib, 259. 

Laodicea ad Libanum, 380. 

-ad Mare, 389. 

Larissa, 393. 

LATBUN, 7 . 

Hotel: Latrdn. 

LEBANON,MOUNT, 306, 365, 
377 * 

Lkooa, 378. 

Lbbonah, 153. 

Lkbwjeh 378 
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LBDDAN, 288. 

Luo 10, 228. 

LEJAH, 322. 

LBJJtiN, 228. 

Lbs Dkstroits, 237. 

Lkskm, 288. 

Libbkiya, 283. 

LIBNAH, 36. 

Lifta, 9. 

LlFllYRH, 383. 

Linen Grotto, 74. 

LITANY R., 276. 

Little Hermon, Mount, 
227. 

LubbAn, 153. 

LObikh, 244. 

LTJDD, 3. 

el-Luhf, 324. 

Lubah, 282. 

Lybo, 379. 

LYDDA, 3, x 


M 

Ma’altaka, 346. 

Ma’arabUn, 348. 

Maarath, 117. 

Ma’arra, 398. 

Ma'ARRET EL-Na’AMAN, 392. 
Maaser, 285,306. 
bl-Ma'az, 328. 
MACHJERTJS, FORT, 177. 
Madaya, 348. 

MAdeba, 176. 

MAGDALA, 256. 

-of Herodotus, 18. 

Mageddo, 2x2. 

Magluda, 376. 

MAH AN AIM, 184. 

Mahneh, 195. 

M’aIn, 177. 

Maiumab Askblon, 20. 
Majuma, 23. 

JI’AEEDAU, 2 X 2 . 

Maketa, 212. 

Makhadet AbArah, 213 

-Hajlah, 167. 

Makhruk, 171. 

MARKED AH, Oaves of, 15. 
MaksUra, 321. 

Malah, 334. 

Malatha, h. 

1 U.LHAH, 139 . 


MalkIyeh, 287. 
Maltha, 258. 

M’alOl, 240. 

M’alUla, 376. 
Manahath, 139. 
Manocho, 139. 
MansUrah, 6. 

Maon, 32. 

Mar ’ABCrurEH, 147 

-Ellas, hi. 

-Jerjis, 24. 

-MarOn, 379 

■ SAba, 132. 

-SarkIs, 367. 

--Serkis, 376. 

-Thbkla, 376. 

-Thodrub, 147. 

-Yo HANNA, 164. 

M’araba, 349. 
Marathus, 386. 
Mardocho, 329. 
Mareshah, 28. 
Margat, 388. 

MarIna, 363. 
MASADA, 33. 
Mashal, 23 . 
kl-M’ashUk, 275. 
el-MaslubIyeh, 174. 
Masna, 374. 

MAsy, 283. 

Matein, 12. 

Matkh BurAk, 324. 
Mattanah, X78. 
Maximianopolis, 228. 
MazAr, 225. 

Mkdbba, 176. 
MkdIneh, 296. 
HEGIDDO, 212. 
Mkidan kl-’Abd, T70. 

-ez-Zeld, 

Me iron, 259. 

Mkis, 287. 

MkithalCn, 218. 
Mkjdel (Rte. 4), 18. 

-(Rte. 24), 256 

-(Rte. 28), 269. 

-(Rte. 29), 283. 

-(Rte. 38), 344. 

—— ’Anjar, 283, 308. 

-bsh-Shkms, 289. 

-YAba, 147. 

Menkh, 189. 

MbnIn, 349. 

Merj ’AyUn, 292. 

-el-Ghuruk, 217. 

-Hadhr,289. 

]-rl-HadIrbh, 286 . 


Merj Ibn ’AmIr, 6. 

Merkkh, 222. 

MkrUj, 377. 

Mery an, 394. 

ME8HAHERAH, 21 . 
el-Meshhed, 244. 

Mbtullkh, 296. 

Mkzarib, 341. 

Railway to Damascus: 
One train twice a week, 
leaving at noon. 

Mbzra’a (Rte. 32), 290. 

-(Rte. 42), 366. 

Mezr’ah, 224. 

MlamAs, 207. 

MICHMASH, 124. 
Michmethah, 148. 
el-Midibh, 10. 

Migdal-Gad, 18. 

MlGKON, 122 . 

Mimas, 294. 

Minbt el-Burj, 390. 

- RttBtN, 15. 

MlNYKH, 174. 
bl-MIr, 147. 

Mirabel, 147. 

Miryamin, 197. 

Mishal, 239. 

Misheal, 239. 

Mishmar Ha-Yordan, 259. 
Mishrba, 239. 

Misrephoth-Maim, 268, 277 
Mithilia, 218. 

MIZPEH (Rte. 10), #29. 

-(Rte. 17), 195. 

Mkaibeh, 200. 

Mkhaur, 177. 

MOAB, PLAIN OF, 172. 
Moabite Stone, 178 
Modin, 10. 

MokAt’a ’AbOd, 147. 
Monastery of the Cross, 

-of MalawIykh, 364. 

Moxb ALSADAMUS,323. 

- Bargyi US, 383. 

-Coryphaeus. 390. 

-Pie 11 la, 390. 

-Rkgalis, 181. 

-RHOSSUS, 390. 

-SiLPiuB, 401. 

Montvort, 267 
Mont Royal, i8x. 

Morbh, Hill of, 215. 

-Oar of, 160. 

Motzah, 9. 

Mount of Beatitudes, 243, 
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Mount Carmel, 233. 

-Casiub, 390. 

-Ebal, 150. 

-Gerizim, 157. 

—— Gilboa, 224. 

■ Gilead, 197, 217. 

-— Hermon, 293. 

-Nebo, 173. 

-op Salt, 179. 

- SANXtN, 346. 

-SHIHAN, 179. 

-Tabor, 245. 

-op Transfiguration, 

246. 

Mozah, 9. 

Mrkjatt, 306. 

Ms’AIDtKH, 253. 

Mu’addamIyeh, 295. 

MughAr (Rte. 4), 15. 

-(Rte. 25), 258. 

MughAret Tub loon, 278. 

MUGHULUS, 143. 
Muhkiditreh, 283. 
MUJKDD’A,2I2. 

Mujkidil, 240. 

Mukam Imam ’Ali, 169. 

-SlDNA ’AlSA, 227. 

Mukeibilkh, 223. 

Mukhalid, 14. 

MukhmAs, 124. 

Mukhna, 153. 

Mukhtara, 284. 

Mukhubby, 2X1, 
el-M untar, 133. 

Munterah, 277. 

MurAzeh, 189. 

Murduk, 329. 

Murhakah, 232. 

Mushbnnaf, 334. 

Mubmieh, 324. 

Mutatio Heldua, 281. 


V. 

N A AMAH, 15. 

NA’aneh, 6, 15. 

NabAtJyeh, 292. 

NABLUS, I SS . 

Accommodation can be 
had at the Latin conceit. 
Letter of introduction from 
Jerusalem necessary. The 
C.M.S. missionary at NablQs 
is sometimes able to accom¬ 
modate one or two passing 


travellers if courteously ap¬ 
proached. 

C.M.S. hospital* 

NAf’a, 199. 

Nahalibl, 177. 

Nahlkh, 378. 

Nahr el-AbRASH, 386. 

-kl-Akhdar, 207. 

-el-AkkAk, 382. 

-el-'Arab, 390. 

-el-Arxa, 382. 

-’Arni, 290. 

- el-Aswad, 383. 

-el-’Aby, 379. 

-el-Auwau, 280. 

-el-’Awaj, 261. 

-BAniAb, 388. 

-el-Bared, 382. 

— KL-BARIDEH, XX. 

-BOs, 388. 

-DIm Ur, 280. 

-el-Ghamkeh, 387. 

-el-Houssein, 388. 

-Ibrahim, 362. 

-IskandbrOneh, 15, 

-EL-KAfllMtYEH, 276. 

-el-Kkb!r, 382. 

-el-Kelb, 300. 

-el-Mukutt’a, 265. 

-Na’amAn, 265. 

-SabirAni, 290. 

-SalIb, 366. 

-es-Sanik, 277. 

-ks-Skbta, 383. 

-ES-SIN, 388. 

-SukAt, 388. 

-YahfCtpeh, 283. 

- ZaherAni, 277. 

-Zerka, 186. 

NAIN, 227. 

NakUrah (Rte. 20), 219. 

-(Rte. 28), 269. 

N’alia, 20 . 

NAPHTALI, 243 - 
Natural Bridge over Dog 
River, 365. 

-LitAny, 283. 

Nawa, 342. 

NawabAk, 260. 

NAZARETH, 240. 

Hotel: HOtel Heteltch - 
uerdt , at the entrance to the 
t-own on the Haifa road ; 
small, but clean and nice ; 
good cooking; landlord at¬ 
tentive and obliging. 


Accommodation can be 
obtained at the Greek con¬ 
vents, if travellers bring an 
introduction from the pa¬ 
triarch of Jerusalem : also 
at the German hospice, and 
at the Casa N uova hospice 
of the Franciscans. 

Carriages to Tiberias 
can be obtained in Nazareth. 

Telegraph Office (Inter¬ 
national). 

Medioal: Dr. Vartan , Dr. 
Katcar. 

German and Arab con¬ 
veyances run between Na¬ 
zareth and Haifa ; but the 
road is not good in some 
places. 

Ohurohes: English Chut ch 
(C.M.S.). 

Neapolis (Rte. 12), 155. 

-(Rte. 38), 329. 

Neb a, 173. 

Neb’a ’Anjar, 283. 

-el-Assal, 365. 

-el-’Aby, 378. 

-el-Lbbn, 366. 

Nkbk, 375. 

NEBO, MOUNT, 173. 

Neby BelAn, 210. 

-EyOb, 394. 

-HazkOr, 222. 

-HUd, 189. 

-Jasar, 24. 

-LAwfN, 22i. 

-M’abhUk, 275. 

-Metta, 117. 

-MuhabIb, 287. 

-MOsa, 43, 134. 

-NOh, 31. 

-Osh’a, 183. 

-OTHMAN, 379. 

-Sa’in, 243. 

-SAleh, 145. 

-SamwIl, 129. 

-ShIt, 349. 

- SUPA, 283. 

-TOBA, 2X1. 

- YABYAH, 220. 

-YunIb, xi 7 . 

-YOk us, 280. 

Nejed, 24. 

Nejha, 323. 

Nejran, 344. 

Nepiitoah, 116. 

Nbtophah, 140. 

Nete, 342. 
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Nicopolib, 7. 

NIha, 346. 

Nimrkh, 334. 

Niki, x8r. 

NOB, 149. 

Nobah, 33*. 

Nukb et-TrAbkh, 4*. 
EL-NUKRAH, 322. 
Nusp JebIl, 217 


0. 

Oak of Mamre, 118. 

-of Moreh, 160 

Oakb of Bashan, 260. 
Old Tyre, 260 
Ophni, 150. 

OPHRAH (Fkr’ata), 12. 

-(Taiyibeh), 126. 

Oreb, 163. 

Orkbim, 163. 

’Orman, 335. 

Ornithon, 277. 
ORONTES R., 390. 
Orthosia, 382. 

'Osh el-Ghoreb, 163. 


P. 

Palace of Hyrcanus, 18*. 
PALMYRA, 370. 

Paltos, 388. 

Paneas, 288. 

Paradisus, 380. 

Pasha’s Villa, 268. 

PELLA, 197. 

PENUEL, 183. 

Per^a, 194. 

PETRA, 180. 

•— Incisa, 237. 

Ph^na, 324. 

PHARPAR R., 261, 290 
pH ASAELIS, 170. 

Phlala Lake, 289. 
PHILADELPHIA, 186. 
Philippopolis, 329, 335. 
Pikria, Mount, 390. 

Pillar of Hurmul, 379. 

PlRATHON, 148. 

PISGAH, MOUNT, 173- 
Plain of Acre, 268. 

-OF Abochw, 2 so. 1 

[Syria and Palestine- 


Plain of Buttauf, 250 . 

-of Ebdraelon, 223. 

—— of Gbnnebaret, 256. 

-OF ISBUS, 403. 

-of Jericho, 165. 

-of Moab, 172. 

- OF MUKHNA, *53. 

-OF REPHAIM, III. 

- of Sharon, 5. 

-of Shittim, 166,173. 

Plans, Castle of, 148. 
Platanon, 280. 

Pool of Gibbon, *29. 

-of Gilgal, 166. 

-of Hebron, 119. 

-of Samaria, 219. 

Porphilia, 10. 

PonPHYREON, 280. 

[PORT BALD] : 

Steamers: Austrian 
Lloyd, every alternate Wed¬ 
nesday (October to March, 
every Wednesday) for Jaffa. 
Haifa, Beyrout. Khedivial 
Mail, every Sunday evening, 
for same ports. Messageries 
Maritime!, every alternate 
Thursday. 

U.S.A. Consular Agent: 
H. Broadbent, Esq. 

Hotel: Eastern Exchange . 

Poseidon, 390. 

Prince’s Cliff, The, *8*. 
Promontorium Album, 269. 
PSERIN, 385. 

PTOLEMAIS, 265. 

0. 

Quarantania, 167, 169. 

&. 

Rabba, 1^9. 

Rabbah, *4*. 

RABBATH- Ammon, 186. 

--Moab, 179. 

RabCd, Castle of, *96. 
RACHEL'S TOMB, 112. 
RadIeh, 323. 

RafIdIA, 218. 

R’AITH, 283. 

RAKHLEH, 295. 

Rakkath, 25c. 
er-RAm, 149. 

I RAMAH (Rte. 12), 150. 

- (»te. 50), 395. 

| —of Benjamin, 149. 

-x. 03 .] 


Ram Allah, 150. 

Ramantha, 389. 

Ramathaim, 150. 

Ram eh (Rte. 10), t*8. 

— (Rte. ao), 222. 

Ramet el-KhalIl, u8. 
RamIn, 201. 

RAMLEH, 3, 5. 

Hotels: HOtel Reinhardt-: 
an excellent little hotel; 
clean ; good cooking; land¬ 
lord most civil and obliging. 
H6tel Italic : fair. Iran- 
ciscan Monastery. 

Travellers who are driv¬ 
ing or riding frequently halt 
for the night at Ramleh en 
route from Jaffa to Jerusa¬ 
lem. It is the custom to take 
provisions for the lunch on 
the following day from the 
hotel, as good food is diffi¬ 
cult to be obtained at Bdb 
el-Wad, where the halt for 
lunch takes place. 

Ramoth, 225. 

RAMOTH-GILEAD, 196. 

RaNgan, 223. 

Raphia, 24. 

Ras el-Abyad, 269. 

-el-’Aln (Rte. Ii), 147. 

-(Rte. 12), 157. 

-(Rte. 28), 269. 

-(Rte. 39), 349,361. 

-Baalbek, 379. 

-Beyrout, 304. 

-Feshkhah, 41. 

-Ibn el-Hany, 390. 

-IbzIk, 212. 

-Kerker, 127. 

-el-Mersed, 41. 

-en-NakCrah, 268. 

-esh-Shukah, 363. 

-ESH-SHUKF, 41. 

RASHEIYA, 294. 

Rasheiyet el-Fukhar, 291 
Reifah, 24. 

ReifCn, 366. 

REINEH, 244. 

Remeth, 222. 

Remmon-Neah, 250. 

REMPHTIS, 147 
REMTHEH, 194. 

RENTIS, 147. 

Resm el-’At a wines, 3 g. 

-el-Haddah, 378. 

1 RestAn, 384. 


F F 
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REYAK, 306 

Junction on the Beyrout- 
Dumascus line for Baalbek. 
Good Buffet. 

Riiossus, Mount, 390. 
Kiblah, 380. 

RIha, 395. 

Rtmra, 329. 

RtMEH, 329. 

Kish mba, 239. 

River op Egypt, 24. 

-or Nuts, 363. 

Robbers’ Spring, 151. 

-Valley, 151. 

Rock Etam, 140. 

H OS II PIN All, 258, 259. 

Kuad, 387. 

KOni.v R., 15. 

Ruhkibkh, 369. 

Rujm el-Bahr, 164. 

Kckxad R., 199. 

RUMKISH, *64. 

Rummaneh (Rte. 21), 328. 

-(Rte. 23), 250. 

Rum mon, 125. 

Ruvveihah, 392. 


8. 

es-Sa’adTrh, 342. 

Sabbatic River, 383. 
Sacc^ea, 327. 

Safa, 117. 

SafAh, 334. 

SATED, 259. 

Station of English Mis¬ 
sion to the Jews, and Scotcli 
medical mission with 
Scotch doctors. 

British Vioe-Comul : J. 
Micklatiewiiz. 

International Telegraph 
Office. 

SafirTyeh, 9. 

SafJta, 386. 

Safsufa, 262. 

P-8-SAHARA, 347. 
Saiielel-Ahma, 247. ; 

-JEDEIDEH, 303. 

Saheh ej-Jaui.an, 199. 

SAIDA, 278. 

SAIDNAYA, 376. 

SalahIyeh, 319. 

Salcah, 335. 

SALCHAT, 336. 

Saleh, 334. 

SALEM, 210. 


Salim (Rte. 19), 210 

-(Rte. 21), 228. 

SalIm, 210. 

- SALKHAT, 333. 
j ES-SALT, 183. 

S4LT River, 14. 

I Saltus Hikraticus, 183. 

; Si I ARIA, 219. 
SAMARITANS, Tin;, 135. 
Samochonitis. L., 259. 

Santo Karimatiiaii, 148. 
SanOr, 217. 

Bar Saba, 171. 

Saraphin, 5. 

SAREPTA, 277. 

Sarid, 241. 

SarIs, 7. 

Sarona, 2. 

S’as’a (Rte. 26), 261. 

—— (Rte. 27), 264. 

Sawieh, 153. 

Scala Tyriorum, 268. 

Scene of Elijah’s Sacri¬ 
fice, 231. 

Schools of the Prophets, 
238. 

SOYTHOPOLIS, 213. 

SEA OP GALILEE, 247. 

-, THE DEAD, 37. 

SEBASTE, 219 - 

SEBASTtYEH, 219. 

Sebbeh, 33. 

SebIl Abu NkbbCl, 5. 
SeffOrieh, 249. 

SEFfNBH, 294. 

SkfInbt NOh, 381. 

Skhwrt el-Khui>h, 334. 
SkilOn, 152. 

Seir, 28. 

SKis, 334. 

Sf.isaban, 172. 

SEL/EMA, 329. 

SELEUCIA, 39 a. | 

SF.LMEH, II. 

SklOkIyeh, 391. 

Skmakh, 252. 

SKMMAKA, 234, 

SemO’a, 30. 

SkmCnieh, 240. 

SEMORrYEH, 268. 

Sense, 123. 

SEPPHORIS, 249. 

Srrakib, 393. 

SERMtN, 393. 


Sha’Arah, 325. 

SH’AFAT, 149. 

SlIAFRAM, 249 

Shalkm, 210. 

SHALI8HA, 210. 

Shamir, 30. 

Sharon, 5, 202. 

' SHECHEM, 155 

! Bhkfa ’Amu, 248. 

Sheikh Abukik, 239. 

-’Amr, 26. 

-Barak, 239. 

-Ghanim, 159. 

-HezkIn, 212. 

-M’ashCk, 275. 

-MiskIn, 343. 

Train from Damascus 
twice a week, returning 
the same afternoon. 

-Mu’annis, ir. 

|-Sa’ad, 342. 

-et-Tkim, 146. 

- ZUWKID, 24. 

ShejerAtel-Ithleii, 167. 
SlIEMRtN (Rte. 29), 283. 

-(Rte. 45), 37«. 

Shknir, 293. 

Shekafat, til, 139. 
esh-SherIah, 164. 

Shkriat kl-MandhOr, 199. 
ShihAn, Mount, 179. 
SHILOH, 152. 

Shimhon, 240. 
Shimron-Mioron, 240. 
Shinshar, 376. 

Shittim, Plain of, 166, 173. 
SlIOBKK, 180. 

Shochoh, 141. 

Shtaura, 306. 

ShOfIyeii, 199. 
ksh-Shughr, 389. 

Shuhba, 328. 

Shuka, 327. 

Shukh kdii-Dhuba, 126. 

SiiumlAn, 285. 

SHTJNEM, 226. 

Shutta, 215 

Shuwkikkii (Rte. 10), 141. 

~—~~ (Rte. 18), 201. 

SlIUWEIR, 378. 

SlIWEIFAT, 304. 

Shweiyrh, 293. 

Sl’A, 331. 

SlAGHAH, 173. 

SlBMAH, 173. 

Siddim, Valley of, 164. 
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sidon, 278. 

There is a small hotel at 
Sidon, but the accommoda¬ 
tion is bad. Board and 
lodging may be obtained 
at the Latin Convent. 

There are a native doctor 
and f'lyp several schools 
belonging to the Francis¬ 
cans, Greek Catholics, 
Jesuits, and American Mis' 
sion. 

Turkish Telegraph Office. 

Sihan, 194. 

Sihon, 179, 194. 

Suy, 344- 
SElkh, 228. 

SlLET KDH-DHAUR, 22 *. 

Silpius Mount, 40*. 

ES-SlMIA, j*. 

SlMONIAE, 240. 

SlMSIM, 24. 

SlMYRA, 385. 

SENJTL, 152. 

Srox, Mount, 294. 

S£a EL-GHAXKM, 1x5. 

Sdkion, 293. 

Sizyphus Spina Christi, 

163. 

s6ba,8. 

SOCOH, 30. 

Soeida, 333. 

SO LAM, 226. 

Solomon*8 Pools, 116. 

ST. JEAN D’ACRE, 265. 

Accommodation can be 
had at the Latin Convent. 

-du Desert, 138. 

St. Mart’s Well (Rte. 10). 
138. 

-(Rte. 21), 24 

St. Simon Stylites, 398. 
Stone op Bohan, 43. 
Stoning Place op Stephen, 
74 * 

Stkadela, 225. 

Strato’s Tower, 206. 

SCapIr esh-ShemalIyeh, 18. 
STXCCOTH, 185. 

SUCHAH, 201 . 

SUDUD, 374. 

S&P, 195. 

SUFPA, it. 

SUP8AF, 262. 

SDK bl-Khan, 292- 

-Wady Bakada, 306, 347. 

Sl.LKIM, 329. 

Si.LTAN Y’akOB, 283. 


SfTMIBH, 173. 

SUMRA, 366. 

SUMRAH, 352. 

SUNAMXIN, 344. 

There is a train twice 
a week from Damasc s to 
Snna m ei p , leaving earl/ in 
the morning and returning 
the same afternoon. 
SUNDKLA, 225. 

SUR, 271. 

SURAPEND (Rte. l), 

-(Rte. x8), 209. 

-(Rte. 28), 277. 

Sub’ah, 144. 

S(jr Bahir, 131. 

SURGHAYA, 348. 

Suwaret kl-KebIii, 324. 
SUWEIDEH, 332. 

SUWKIDtYKH, 390. 

Sycaminum, 237. 

SYCHAB, 34. 


T 

Ta’alla, 327. 

Taanach, 228. 

TABARIYA. 25*. 

Tabbath, 2x5. 

Tabiohah, 255- 

TABOR, MOUNT, 245. 

Accommodation can be 
found at the Latin Convent. 
Letters of recommendation 
necessary from the Fran¬ 
ciscan monastery at Naza¬ 
reth. 

Tadmor, 370. 

-Tafkha, 328. 

Tahtim-Hodshi, 380. 
Taiyibeh (Rte. io,c.), 125. 

-(Rte. 12), 148. 

-(Rte. 19), 215. 

-(Rte. 29), 283. 

*-(Rte. 38), 34*. 

j Tala, 327. 

Tala’t kd-Dcmm, 162. 

I-es-Supa, 173. 

| TallTyeh, 346. 
j TammCn, 21 x. 

1 Tamka, 277 
Tamyuaa R., 280. 

1 Tank uk, 228. 

; TantCrah, 208. 
TARAB1TI.0S, 363. 
Tahich.ca, 216. 


TartOs, 387. 

Tawany, 376. 

Triasib, 2x1. 

TeirshIha, 267. 

Teitaba, 262. 

Tekitteh, 194. 

Tee wen 1, 304. 

TEKOA, 134. 

Tkku’a, 134. 

ET-Tzll (Rte. 10), 125. 

-(Rte. 24), 253. 

Tell Abd ei^Ma’az, 336. 

-el-Abeid, 17X. 

- Abu Hareibeh, 29. 

-Kudeis, 228. 

-Nedy, 261. 

-— Shejarbh, 323. 

-el-’AjjUl, 23. 

-’Amarah, 326. 

-’ArAd, 32. 

-Abh’ebah, 342. 

-’A8UB, 174. 

-el-Baheibkh, 381. 

-BkdeiwIyeh, 250. 

-Biseh, 384. 

- DEIR ’ALLA, 184. 

- DOTHAN, 222. 

-Ektanu, 172. 

i -el-Fokhar, 267. 

.-el-FOl, 149. 

; -HabbUsh, 277. 

'-el-Hammam, 172. 

I-Harbah, 286. 

■ -el-Hesy, 25. 

! — kl-hosn, 215. 

!-HDm, 254. 

*-Jbzarx, 16. 

j - EL-JURN, 36. 

| -el- Kadi, 288. 

j- Kalaish, 383- 

i- el-KassIs, 229. 

■ -KKFREIN, 172 

j -KkimCn, 229. 

I-KhalkdIeh, 327. 

j - el-KhanzIr, 261. 

-Main, 32. 

-kl-Mastabah, 216. 

-Mendeh, 380. 

-bi^Milh, 31. 

-ki^Mutaselllm, 228. 

-kx-Nasbeh, 150. 

-Nejileh,25- 

-NOUtfX, 172. 

-Hamah, 172. 

-es-Safi, 142. 

: —- es-SalahIyeh, 320 
-ks-Samak, 237. 
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Tkll es-Skb’a, 31, 

-Shaded, 241. 

-Sh’af, 334 . 

-SHAGHfTR, X 72 . 

-ESH-SHAHM, 261. 

-SHIHAN, 327. 

-SUKAT, 388. 

-ES-SULTAN. 167. 

-ET-Tl t RMUS, 18. 

-ZAKARIYA, 140. 

-EZ-ZlF, 32. 

TeLLEILAT JILJClIEH, 167. 
TKLLtTL Abu kl-’Aleik, 162. 

-bs-Safa, 320. 

-ez-Zahrah, 215. 

TKMNtX, 346. 

TkrkOmikh, 38. 

Thamnatha, 146. 

THEBEZ, 211. 

ThklthAtha, 283. 
THEOUPR 08 &PON, 363. 

Thimnathah, 146 . 
Thormasea, 152. 

TIBERIAS, 251. 

Hotel: The German Hotel 
(Cook’s Hotel), Nostar. 
Charges should be ar¬ 
ranged beforehand. 

Accommodation CAn also 
be had at the Latin Con- 

Tent. 

For hire of boats on the 
Sea of Galilee, apply to 
Ibrahim Nassar. 

Scotch Medical Mission. 
Turkish Poet Office and 
International Telegraph. 

Tiberias is noted for its 
swarms of fleas. 

Tibnah, x 43 . 

Tibneh, 146. 

TibnIn, 263. 

IMNATH, 143. 

Ximnath-Herks, 146. 

-Serah, 146. 

TIreh (Rte. Ii), 148. 

-(Rte. 21), 237. 

TIKZAH, 211. 

Tomah NtHA, 284, 296. 

Tomb of Abel, 348. 

-of Ashmaxezer, a 7 8. 

— OF ELEAZAR, 154. 

-— of Hiram, 275. 

-of Hiram’6 Mother, 275. 

- OF JO8BPH, 154. 

or Joshua, 146. 

-or Nahum, 255. 

-or Phikehas, 146.154. 


Tomb of Rachel, 112. 

- of Samson, a*. 

-OF SANBALLAT, 222. 

-o» Sheikh Abu Nasr, 

3 ^ 3 - 

-OF TABNITM, 28a 

-of Zeinab, 323. 

Tophkl, 18b. 

Tor’an, 244, 251. 

Toron, Castle of, 263. 

Tortosa, 387. 

Tour Rouge, 162 

Tower of the Escort. 269. 

Tower of Ramlrh, 5. 

TRACHONITIS, a 6i, 322. 

Tricomias, 28. 

TRIPOLI, 363. 

Hotel : Beauts tTOrient in 
the upper town is the most 
suitable for Europeans. 

Tramway to the sea, 25 
minutes ; fare, P.T. 1 J. 

Steamers: French Mes~ 
sageries MaHtimes, every 
alternate Sunday, from 
Egypt, Jaffa, Beyrout, and 
Cy prus, for Ladiktyeh, Alex- 
andretta, Smyrna, and Mar¬ 
seilles ; and every alternate 
Sundav in the opposite 
direction. Russian, alter¬ 
nate Tues. and Sat. (from 
Egypt. Jaffa, and Beyrout), 
for Smyrna and Con¬ 
stantinople ; alternate 
Thurs. and Sat. for Beyrout 
and Alexandria. Khedivial 
Mail (Agents, Alameddine 
Frhres), every Tuesday 
(from Alexandria, Jaffa, 
Haifa, and Beyrout), for 
Mersina ; and every Friday 
(during night) in the oppo¬ 
site direction. Austrian 
Lloyd , every alternate Sun¬ 
day (October to March, 
every Sunday) for Alexan- 
dretta and Constantinople ; 
every alternate Monday 
(from October to March, 
every Monday) for Cyprus, 
Beyrout, Haim, Jaffa, and 
Egypt. 

Consulates: GreatRritain, 
Dr. J. Abela, vice-consul; 
UJ 5 .A., Ira Harris , Esq., 
agent. 

TftlL, 199. 

TCbab, 2it. 

Tube 'AmrIteh, 42. 

Tubuxat Fahil, 197. 

Tuff£h, 29. 

TurtLEH, x8o. 

TCtl K-Sbam, 148. 


Tulluzah, 2*0. 

TumrIh, 21. 

Turmub Aya, *52. 

Turra, 194. 

Tuweil edh-DhIb, 163. 

TYRE, 27X. 

Accommodation may 
sometimes be obtained at 
the Latin Convent. 

The Greek priest will 
often accommodate tra¬ 
vellers or assist them to 
find lodging for the night. 

Telegraph and Post 
Offloe (Turkish). 

Tyru8, i8x. 

Tzippori, 209. 


U. 

IJMM EL-’AKffD, 143, 

-Baghlah, 30. 

-ei>Dkraj, 171. 

-el-Fahu, 222. 

-bj-Jemal, 340 

-Kbib, 198. 

-KhAlid, 14. 

-LAkis, 24. 

-bl-Meiyadin, 341. 

-RabAs, *76. 

-SA’lDfYKH, 253. 

-ks-S’aOd, 324. 

-es-Semak, *86. 

-bbh-Shukf, 234. 

-SUFFAH, *46. 

-WALtD, 176. 

-EZ-ZEINAT, 232. 

-EZ-ZEITflN, 326. 

Urdeh, 390. 

UrtAs, *34. 


V. 

Valley of Achor, 169. 

-of ’AkOrah, 365. 

-of Blue Habitations, 

* 77 ; 

-OF ELAH, *40. 

-OF E8HC0L, 29. 

-of Fire, 42. 

-of the Giants, 11 *. 

-op God, x 77 . 

-of Jbzrexl, 2x6. 

— OF JIPHTHAH-EL, 250. 
- OF THE PERSIANS, 323. 

-of Pigeons, 257. 
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Valley of Hoses, 39. 

-of Salt (Rte. 8), 31. 

-(Rte. ax), 229. 

-OF Shechem, 1S5. 

-of Shepherds, 378. 

-OF SlEDIM, 164. 

-OF SORBK, 143. 

-OF SUCCOTH, 185. 

-OP ZEBOIM, 126. 

-OF Zephathah, 38. 


w. 

WAdy Abu ’Obeidah, 170. 

-el-Afranj, 28. 

-’Ain ’AtA, 293. 

-el-’Ajam, 333. 

-el-Akkab, 376. 

-AkOrah, 365. 

-el-'Ali, 7. 

-'AmrIyeh, 42. 

-el-’AmOd, 256. 

-AnatA, 123. 

- Araba, 199. 

-Ar’arah, 31. 

-el-Areijeh, 36. 

-’Arni, 290. 

- ASHtR, 276. 

-’Auba, 286. 

«— ’AOjeh, 170. 

-Azrak, 183. 

-’AzzOn, 12. 

-Beni Hamad, 179. 

-Bel’ameh, 218. 

——— el-Biar, 1x7. 

- Biskin ta, 377. 

-BlTTfR, 138. 

-D’aOk, 222. 

-ed-Deir, 189. 

-Derajeh, 41. 

-FAneh, 183. 

-Farah, 123. 

-Far’ah, an. 

-Fedar, 362. 

-FfK, 252. 

-FinmAra, 24. 

- FfTKtN, 130. 

-FurAii., 165. 

-Ghoreb, 8. 

-Ghuweir, 38. 

-Ghuzzeh. 23. 

.-el-HamAm, 257. 

—^ el-Hammam, *26. 

- el-HaramTyeh, 132. 


WAdy HarTr, 308. 

-Helbon, 349. 

-HellAweh, 363. 

-HesbAn, i 73 . 

-el-Hesy, 24. 

-HummAna, 307. 

-el-Humr, x 7 o. 

-HusAsah, 41. 

-Ibrahim, 362. 

-Ibm’aIn, 4 ,144. 

-JERMUK, 296. 

—* KadIsha, 367-8. 

-- KAna, 276. 

-KandIl, 390. 

-Kelt, 162. 

-el-KerAd, 185. 

-el-Khan, 140. 

-Khasheibeh, 36. 

-KHASHNEH, 212 . 

-Khuberah, 36. 

-Khureibeh, 290. 

-KhureitCn, 41. 

-el-Kibleh, h. 

-KunawAt, 343. 

-el-Kuneiterah, 43. 

- el - Kuhn (Rte. 28), 

267. 

-Kuweik, 393. 

-el-Lkbweh, 342. 

-LejOm, 179. 

-Liwa, 324. 

-MAleh, 171. 

-kl-Mkdinkh, 125. 

-el-Melek, 250. 

-MeshOn, 277. 

-el-Milh (Rte. 8 ), 31. 

-(Rte. 21), 229. 

-Mohawat, 39. 

-MO jib, 39,178. 

-Mujerr, 193. 

-Muleilah, 25. 

-el-Musetterah, 170. 

-MUSStN, 201. 

-MU8URR, 140. 

-MUTIYAH, X25. 

-en-NAr, 42, 13X. 

-NlMREHj 328. 

-NnmtN, 172. 

-NCei’ameh, 169. 

- NU8RANY, 222 . 

-Rababeh, 13 . 

-Rbiya, 146. 

-RukkAd, 261. 

-RummAneh, 244 

-es-Seb'a. 31. 

—► SeiyAl, 36. 

-SblmA-V, xi. 


WAdy Semakh, 257. 

-Serayib, 290. 

-BhabAt, 349. 

-Sha’ib, 183. 

-ESH-SHA’fR, xa. 

-Sheb’a, 291. 

-ShbrI’ah, ax. 

-Shukf, 4X. 

-es-SIr, 182. 

-SUFEISIF, 36. 

-SULEIM, 149. 

-Suleiman, 128. 

| - Efl-SUMT, 140. 

I-es-SurAr, 4,143. 

-SuweinIt, 123. 

-Ta’Amirah, 41. 

-Taiyebeh, 126. 

-TahshIsh, 377. 

-et-Teim, 290. 

-Themed, x 7 6. 

-WAleh, x 7 8 . 

- WARRAN, 194. 

-el-Werd, 139. 

-YAbis, 197. 

-YAHFfTFEH, 348. 

- ZEIDY, 194. 

j- ez-Zbit, 185. 

j- Zeeka, 183. 

]-Ma’In, 177. 

j -ZORBI, 188. 

j -ZfrBIT, 169. 

j WakkAs, 258. 

I Watch of the Jordan, 259 
; WATERS OF MEROM, 259 
i el-Wrlkjkh, 138. 

I Well of David, 112. 

- SlRAH, 122 . 

Wely M’ashOk, 275. 

White Cape, the, 269. 
Wilderness of Jud-sa, x6x. 


X. 

Xaloth, 227. 


Y. 

YAbis, 312. 
YabrOd, 376. 

T Afa, 240. 
YafOfeh, 306. 

I Yagur, 18. 
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Yahmur, 386. 
YajjOr, 230. 
Yakir, 398. 
Yalo, 127. 
Yamon, 228. 
YANtlH, 267. 
Yarmuk R., 199. 
Yarm^k, 140. 
YarAn, 263. 

YAsCr, 17. 

Yater, 264. 

YAZftR, 5. 
Yebla, 215. 
YEBNAH, 15. 
YkbrCd, 152. 
Ykrka, 267. 
Yetma, 153. 
Yugnkh, 200. 
YUHMUR, 282. 
YunIn, 378. 
Yutta, 31. 


z 

Zafran, 176. 

ZAHLEH, 306, 346, 377. 
ZakarIya, 142. 

ZANOAH, 30. 

-(Rte. 10), 140. 

Zand’a, 140. 
ZABEPHATH, 277. 
Zarzin, 225. 

ZSBDAH, 240. 

ZebxdAn 1, 306,348. 
ZEBULON, 243 
Zedad, 374 
Zkhaltkh, 296 
Zkidy R., 341. 

Zeita, 201. 

Zklah, 197. 

Zbmaraim, 170. 

Zkr’ain, 225. 

1 Zkrkuath, 215. 


Zerka R., 207. 

Zernukah, 15. 

KZ-ZtB, 268. 

ZlCHRON Y’AKtB, 207. 
ZifrCn, 384. 

ZlFTKU, 277. 

ZntXARiN, 307. 

Accommodation can be 
obtained in one of the 
houses of the Jewish Colony. 
Zlmrkh, 388 
ZlPH, 32. 

ZlPHRON, 384. 

ZtZA, 176. 

ZOAR, 173. 

ZOPHIM, 173. 

ZOR, THE, 171. 

ZORAH, 144. 

ZORAVA, 343 
I ZUUHAHTA, 366. 

1 ZukkOm, 166. 
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MURRAY'S HANI. 


GOMPAGNIEdesMESSAGERIES maritimes 

FRENCH POSTAL STEAMERS. 

DEPARTURES FROM MARSEILLES. 

INDIA. CHINA. JAPAN. 

MAIN LINES. Bombay . Direct Every 28 dayt 

(Port Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo, } 


(Port Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo,} 

< Singapore, Saigon, Hong Kong, /I Every 28 dayt 
( Shanghai, KoW, Yokohama ... II 

f Port Said, Suez, Djibouti, Colombo, ) I „ „„ , 

< Singapore, Saigon, Hong Kon g> V Every 28 dayt 
( Shanghai, Kob£, Yokohama ... ) 


BRANCH LINES. 


MAIN LINE, 

Connecting at 
Colombo with 
the China 
Main Lines. 


{ Port Said, Suez, Djibouti, Colombo, j 
Singapore, Saigon, Hong Kong, . 
Shanghai, Kobd, Yokohama ...) 

' Colombo to Pondioherry, Calcutta ... 

| Singapore to Batavia. 

Saigon to Tanquin Ports . 

[ Saigon to Singapore. 

AUSTRALIA & NEW CALEDONIA. 

Port. Said, Suez, Aden, Bombay, 
Colombo, Fremantle, Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Noumea ... 


DDiiinu r lure / Sydney to Noumea ... 
BKAnOn Llnfco. ( Noumea to New Hebrides 


Every 28 dayt 
Every Mail 
Every Week 
[ .Every Mail 


Every 28 dayt 

Every 28 dayt 
Every 28 dayt 


MAIN LINES. 


Through Bookings to New Zealand, 
Tasmania, Queensland. 

INDIAN OCEAN LINES. 

Port Said, Suez, Djibouti, Mombassa, j 
Zanzibar, Mutsamudu or Moroni, 
Mayotte, Majunga, Nossi-Bd, Diego- s 
Suarez, Tamatave, Reunion, Mau- I 
ritius.I 

Port Said, Suez, Djibouti, Aden, Mah6, i 
Diego Suarez, Sainte-Marie, Tama -' 
tave,;Bdunion, Mauritius.f 

Diego-Suarez to Nossi-Bd, Analalave, I 
Majunga, Namela, Morundava, > 
Ambohibd, and Tuldar. I 


10 (h of each 
Month 


rort said, esuez, uiiDouti Aden, mane, i 2 5th of each 
I Diego Suarez, Sainte-Mane, Tama- > Month 
\" tave,-Rdunion, Mauritius.. f 

BRANCH LINES | Di fF°.- Suarez t° Nosm-Bd, Analalave ,) 

DnflNUU hlnto. ! Majunga, Namela, Morundava, V , thg 25th of 

[ Ambohibd, and Tulwar. J ^ Monti { 

MEDITERRANEAN. —Weekly departures for Alexandria, Port Said, Beyrout, 
Syrian Ports, Piraeus, Smyrna, Constantinople, Black Sea (Odessa, Batoum, Ac.). 
Fortnightly for Jaffa, Salonica, Syra, Patras, Suda Bay, and Naples. 

\ DEPARTURES FROM BORDEAUX. 

^ i ( 'R'nr Pnrin T .IoWiti Tlolian PIa Turin !.a 1 l 


BRAZIL 

and 

RIVER PLATE. 


For Porto, Lisbon, Dakar, Rio Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, and Buenos 

Ayres . 

For Vigo, Lisbon, Dakar, Pernam¬ 
buco, Babia, Rio Janeiro, Monte¬ 
video, and Buenos Ayres ... ... 


[ Every 28 dayt 


| Every 28 dayt 


Offices.—Paris: t, Rue Vignon ; Marseilles: 16, RuerSl -leblere; Bordeaux : 
20, Allees d’Orleans; London: 87, Cannon 8treet, E.O.J 


1905. MURRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. 


can flile Steamer and H 


WEEKLY EXCURSIONS FROM 

CAIRO to ASSOUAN and back. 




By the fine modern electric-lighted Steamers 
'‘PURITAN;' "MAYFLOWER" and "VICTORIA." 

£40 AND UPWARDS. 


TWENTY DAYS 
ON THE NILE. 


WEEKLY “ EXPRESS SERVICE” FROM 

LUXOR to ASSOUAN and back. 

TEN DAYS’ TRIP fro m CAIRO t o t he 1st CATA RACT and back for JE20 10s. 

Regular Service to the Second Cataract, K hartoum, and Gondokoro. 

NEW COMMODIOUS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL AT ASSOUAN. 


ISLAND OF ELEPHANTINE, AT THE FIRST CATARACT. 
Magnificent situation. Latest sanitary arrangements. Standing in its own gardens, 
oovering eight acres. Electrio Lighted. Every modern comfort, convenience, and luxury. 

Dahabeahs of alisizes for Family Parties. Small Steamers for private charter. 
Steam Launches for Local Excursions. Steam Tugs for towing Dahabeahs. 
Steam Barges for Freight Transport. 


ANGLO AMERICAN NILE STEAMER AND HOTEL COMPANY. 

CAIRO OFFICES AND ADMINISTRATION: 

SHARIA BOULAC, Grand Continental Hotel Buildings (three doors from corner), 
London Office*: 72, Regent Street, W. New York Office : 113, Broadway. 

Telephone. Post Box, (586. Telegraphic Address: “THAN,SPORT, CAIRO." 


THE HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 


THE HIGHLAND LINE via PERTH & DUNKELD is the ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 

AND IS THE 

DIRECT AND QUICKEST TO INVERNESS 

AND THE • 

NORTHERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

Express Train Service from England,-Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Perth, with 
.Through Carriages and Sleeping Saloons. 

Tourist Tickets are issued from May 1st to October 31st, available for return up 
to December 31st from the principal stations in England, Wales, and Scotland, and 
passengers booking to Inverness vid Dunkeld can make a selection from a large 
number of delightful Tours from Inverness, tickets for which are issued at reduced 
fares. 1 

The new and direct line from Aviemore to Inverness vid Carr Bridge reduces the 
distance between Perth and Inverness and north thereof by 26 miles, and shortens 
the time on the journey by an hour. 

Theaoenery on the route of the Highland Railway from Perth in the South to * 
Wick, Lyb8ter, and Thurso in the North, Kyle of Lochalsh in the West, Elgin, Keith 
and Buckie in the East, surpasses in interest and variety that of any in the Kingdom. - 
For times of trains, fares, lists of lodgings, description of scenery, and other inform** . 
tion, see the Company's Time Tables, and other publications. The Traffic Manager 
will be glad to answer any inquiry. 

Ask for Tickets via DUNKELD. 

The Company have Hotels under their own management at DORNOCH, Suther- 
lamjshire ; KYLE OF LOCHALSH, within half-a-mile of the Isle of Sky*; and at 
INVERNESS. 

T. A. WILSON, Gtntrai Manager. 


















ADtLBODEN. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Nice ’Family Hotel, in the best situation 
of Adelboden. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. VERANDAHS. 
LAWN TENNIS. LARGE GARDEN. 

ALL SORTS OF WINTER SPORTS. 


LARGE TRAVELLING PARTIES ARE NOT ADMITTED. 
Terms: 8 to 12 Frs. 

F. ALLENBACH, Proprietor. 


ALGIERS. 

GRAND HOTEL ST. GEORGE. 

MUSTAPHA, Sup6rieur. HOTEL DE LUXE. 

TARIFF AND PAMPHLET ON APPLICATION. 


AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL HOTEL. 

Splendid View on the Amstel River. 

Telegraph and Bailway Offices in the Hotel. Every Modern Comfort 
oombined with Moderate Prices. , 








1,445 Mfetres above sea ANDERMATT. 130 Beds. 

At the foot of the Furca, St Gothard, and Oboralp Passes. 

DANIOTH’S GRAND HOT^L 


■ : !LUlutLLi.nrr‘^T •• ^. 


iJrt .-*T V:.•. ■- : • fctf?..1- ■ 


Newest First-class Hotel. largely patronised by English visitors. Splendid Situation. Every 
Comfort. Baths. Electric Light throughout. Central Heating. Full Board, 7 to 12 fra. 
Lawn Tennis. Recreation Hall. Carriages. Omnibus at the Station. May—October. 

Excellent Table d’Hote served at Small Tables. 

Newly constructed Immense Vestibule and large Entrance Kail. 
Magnificent Restaurant. Bar and Billiards. 


ANTWERP. 

THE GRAND HOTEL. 

First-class Family Hotel. Centrally situated. Modern suites. 
Bedrooms with private bath. Gardens. 


ARLE8‘SUB-RHONE (FRANCE). 

GRAND HOTEL DU FORUM. 

First Class Full South. Renowned Kitchen and Cellars. This highly reputed establishment, in 
the centre of the town, is close to the Roman Amphitheatre and other intereating remains. 
Provided with Bath-rooms, Telephone, every modem comfort and sanitary arrangement. In the 
Hotel can be seen a beautiful Renaissance Annexe, with a tower and splendid view of the Rhone 
country and Camargue. The family speak English. Omnibus meets every train. Anto-Garagc in 
the Hotel. MICHEL, Proprietor, Correspondent of Touring Clubs. 


Electric Light. ARLES STXR RHONE ^(FB ANCE), Auto-Garage 

GRAND HOTEL DU NORD.-PINUS. 

First-class Hotel and the best equipped in Arles. (Recently reorganised by new Proprietor.) 
Only Hotel adjoining Roman Forum. Only entrance to Roman Catacombs 4 n the Hotel Furnished 


si adjoining Roman Forum. Only entrance to Roman Catacombs in the 
modem accommodation and sanitary arrangements. Telephone. 


le Hotel Furnished 
e. English spoken. 


Omnibus meets every train. Table d’Hote. Private Dining Saloons, Smoking Room, etc. 

Evert Comfort afforded to Families. Moderate Prices, Managing Proprietor, F. BE8SIEKK. 


AROLLA, SWITZERLAND. (2,030 metres altitude.) 

HOTEL DU MONT COLLON. (iso Beds.) 

First Class for Excursions and Ascents, Dent Blanche, Bouquctins, Za, Veiairi, Mount Collmi. 
Signo d'Arolla, Mount Blance de Seillon, Ac. Through route to Zermatt. Zinal. Italy, liagm-s 


8 i?no d'Arolla, Mount Blance de Seillon, Ac. Through route to ^rraatt. Zinal. Italy. Uagm 
Chamonix. Climate dry, salubrious, recommended by physicians. Unrivalled Summer lteau;. 
English and Catholic Chapels. Branch Hotels—Grand Hotel, KroMne; Grand Hotel. Sinn; 
Railway Station, Sion. 










AVRANCHES. 

Grand Hotel de France 
et de Londres Reunis. 

Most frequented and most comfortable. Good 
Cooking. Renowned Cellar. Omni bus at Station. 
Comfortable Apartment* for Families. English 
Papers. Splendid Sculptures. Carriages for 
Mont St. Michel. Cook’s Tourists' Hotel. 

EMILE PTNEAU, Proprietor. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK | 

FOR 

SWITZERLAND. 

With numerous Maps and 
Plans. 10s. 

BADEN- 

BADEN. 


Best Position in Baden-Baden. Proprietors, GROSHOLZ BROTHERS. 
'THIS is one of the finest-built and best-furnished First- class 
1 Hotels, main front with Morning Bun, situated in the new Promenade, 
opposite the new General Post Office, nearest the Kursaal and the famous 
Frederic Baths and Augusta Baths; it commands the most charming views, 
and is reputed to be one of the best Hotels in Germany. Principally 
frequented by English and American Travellers. Highly recommended in 
every respect, very moderate charges. Table d’H&te. English and other 
Journals. Beautiful airy Dining-Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, Reading 
and Smoking Rooms. Pension. Reputation for Best Cooking and Wines. 

Electric Eight. Hydraulic Lift. Bath Booms. Sanitary Arrangements perfect. 


BALLATER , near BALMORAL CASTLE. 

INVERCAULD ARMS HOTEL: 

Principal and only licensed First-class Hotel. Patronised by Royalty. 
Deesidfe, Royalty's favourite Scottish Resort, has exceptionally magnetic 
attractions for Tourists and Health Seekers. 

Good Golf Course. Posting. GEORGE WILLIAM PROCTOR, Lessee. 


BARCELONA (SPAIN). 

HOTEIj DOKIENT 

(BAMBLA DEL CENTRO). 

1 ,’IRST-CLA.SS HOTEL. Entirely refurnished and redecorated. Perfect Sanitation 
i. Lighted throughout by Electricity. Luncheons and Dinners at separate tables 
Moderate Charges. Omnibus and Interpreters meet all Trains and Steamers. 

_DURIO FRERES, Proprietors. 


BASLE (Switzerland). 

THREE KINGS HOTEL 

Finest and most quiet situation on the 
River Rhine. 

Anto-Garage. HOFER BROTHERS. 



BADEN-BADEN. 

TERMINUS HOTEL. 

Opposite the Railway Station (left Aand). 1 ? 
Fine open situation. Every modem comr' 
fort. Terrace Restaurant. Strietiy J 
Moderate Charges. Recommended • 

E. BILHAXtZ. 


BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS. 

ENGLISH PENSION, YILLA BETHELL, GARMISCH. 

In the centre of this beautiful district. Every English comfort. Good Sitting 
and Bed Rooms. Good Bathroom. Excellent Cuisine. Evening Dinner. Good 
Library and Tennis Court. Easy Mountain Climbs, and Picnic Excursions to 
all daces of interest. Rail from Munich. Terms Moderate. Open from 
1st .Tune. Address, MBS. HENRY S. BETHELL. 


BASLE. 

HOTEL SCHRIEDER ZUM 
DEUTSGHEN HOF. 

Opposite the Baden Railway Station. Com¬ 
fortable Accommodation. Moderate Charges. 
Electric Light. ERNE. Proprietor. 
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LAGO MAGGIORE.] BAVENO. [Simplon Railway Line. 

GRAND HOTEL BELLE VUE. 

Finest situation on the Lake. Large Garten. Lawn Tennis. Lift. Rail way Booking 
Office. Carriages for the Simplon Pass. Steam Heating and Electric Light in every 
Room. C. PEDRETTI . 

4,000 Feet - BEATENBERG (Bernese Oberland). 2,000 Feet 

thXl GRAND HOTEL BEATENBERG thfuta. 

Lift. KURHAUS. Lift. 

First-class Hotel in the most prominent position. Three minutes from the Funicular Railway. 
Splendid Mountain Scenery iJungfrau. Munch. Eiger,'. Large Park and Wood-like Promenade*. 
Mountain Excursions. Electric Light. Please ask for Tariff and Illustrated Guide. 

R. M&LLER, Proprietor. 


BERLIN. 

HOTEL DER REICHSHOF. 

WILHELMSTRASSE 70a (close to the Unter den Linden). 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. ELEGANT HOME for FAMILIES 

Arrangements made. Inclusive Terms. 

_LEOPOLD SCHWARZ, Proprietor. 


BEYROUT (Syria). 

GRAND HOTEL D’ORIENT 

T HIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, newly rebuilt, enlarged and fur¬ 
nished with the latest improvements, situated in the best and 
healthiest part of the city, offers every comfort. Commanding a fine 
view of the Mountains, Bay, and Suburbs. With lofty, dry, and large 
Bedrooms. Hot and Cold Baths. Reading and Smoking Rooms. 
Excellent Cuisine and Service. Moderate Charges. Arrangements for 
prolonged Btay. Interpreters meet all -steamers. All European lan¬ 
guages spoken. 

~~™”~ BIARRITZ. 

HOTEL VICTORIA AND DE LA GRANDE PLAGE. 

First-class Hotel, Imperial Grounds. 

rpiIE finest situation, opposite the British Club and the Grand Casino, on the way to the Golf 
- 1 - Grounds; Lawn Tennis ; Lift. 150 Rooms and Salons full south and sea. Large Garden 
Verandah; Carriages of all kinds; Bath Rooms; Electric Light; Culorif&re. 

J. FOIJKWEAV. 


BIARRITZ. 

HOTEL BIARRITZ SALINS. 

Splendid situation, facing the “ Thermes Salins." Five minutes from the “ Plage." 
Nearest Hotel to the Golf Grounds. Lift. Electric Light. Calorif&re. Large 
Gardens. Verandah. Lawn Tennis. _ A. MOU88IEBE, Proprietor. 

BIDEFORD. 

NEW INN FAMILY HOTEL. 

The Oldest, Largest, and Principal Hotel In the Town. 

The House is most pleasantly situated in a good central position, overlooking the picturesque 
Torridge River, and is well known for its superior accommodation, combined with moderate charges 
Proprietor of the Clovellyand Bode Coaches in connection with the L 4 S. W. K ly. Heat# mm 
be secured at the Hotel Office, and the Coaches o&ll en route. X. ASCOTT, Prujtri* tur 
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BLAIR ATHOLL. 

ATHOLL ARMS HOTEL. 

ADJOINING THE STATION. FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 

BLAIR ATHOLL 1 b much the nearest and most central point from which to visit Killiec rankle, 
the (Queen’s View, Loch Tummel, Rannoch, Glen Tilt, Braemar, the Falls of Bruar, Garry Tum- 
mel, and Fender; the Grounds of'Blair Castle, etc.; and it is the most convenient resting-place 
for breaking the long railway journey to and from the North of Scotland. 

D. MACDONALD & SONS, Proprietors. 


B L 0,1 S. 

GRAND HOTEL 

AND 

GRAND HOTEL DE BLOIS. 

(NEAR TOE CASTLE OF BLOIS.) 

THIBAU DIER-GIGNON, Proprietor. 

MOST HIGHLY RECOMMENDED TO FAMILIES. 
Baths, Central Heating, Shoiver Baths. 
Reading Room. Telephone. Dark Room for Photographers. 
MOTOR CARS FOR HIRE. 

Carriages for Chambord. Garage for Automobiles, English Spoken. 


Steam Heating. Lift. BONN. 


Electric Light. 


GRAND HOTEL ROYAL. 

First Hotel in Town. Without Equal. Facing Rhine, seven Mountains, and Landing Pier. 
Extensive English Garden overlooking the Rhine Talley. First-class French Cnisine. 
Wholesale Wine Merchant. Advantageous Arrangements for prolonged stay. Centre for 
Excursions. Hungarian Band. F. C. EISENMENGER, Manager. 


BORDIGHERA; 

ALBRECHT’S . . . 

GRAND HOTEL BRITANNIQUE, 

Large Garden. Good Cookery. 

Moderate Prices. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


Send for Complete List of English 
and Foreign Handbooks to 
EDWARD STANFORD, 

12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

HOTEL DES BAINS. 

(Open from April 1st to October 15th ) 

First-class Hotel, highly recommended, situated on the Harbour and Rue Victor Hugo, opposite 
the railway station and steamers, near the post office and Casino. Electric ught. Bath room. 
Accommodation for Motor Cars. Moderate Terms. _ 

Mme. VEUVE LOUIS WALLET, Proprietress. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

TEMPLE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. 

(Open from April 1st to October 16th.) 

Beautifully situated opposite the picturesque ramparts and gardens, good-class 
English and American house. English sanitary arrangements. Bath Booms. Good 
Cuisine. Special Terms for Families. Moderate Prices. 


LA BOURBOULE-LES-BAINS 
Circuit d’ Auvergne (France). 

PALACE HOTEL 

and VILLA MEDICIS. 

Sanitary System (Gravition). Very oomfor table. 
Electric Light, Telephone, Lift, Omnibus, 
Interpreter, Baths, Calorifdre. Lawn Tennis. 
Auto-Garage. A. 8ENNEGY, Proprietor. 


LA BOURBOULE-LES-BAiNS. 

GRAND HOTEL de PARIS 

The best in every respect. 

150 Rooms. Modern Sanitation and Comfort. 
Lift. Electric Light. Steam Heating. 

Madame LEQUIME, Proprietress. 
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BRUNNEN, .Lake of Lucerne. 

HOTEL and PENSION VICTORIA. 

Comfortably Famished House, close to the Lake. Large shady Garden. Covered 
Verandah. Vestibule. Magnificent View to the Mountains. Lake Bathing in front 
of the Hotel. Electric Light Telephone. Hot Baths. Auto-Garage. Exquisite 
Cuisine and Drinks. Moderate Charges for Tourists. Pension from 0 frs. upwards. 

BRUNSWICK. 

HOTEL DEUTSCHES HAUS. 

Prominent Central Location, opposite the Dome and the Castle 
Dankwarderode, near the Residential Palace and the Theatre. 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. NEWLY BUILT. 

Openly situated on three sides. Fireproof. 

EVERY MODERN COMFORT. MODERATE TERMS. 

ROBERT SCHRADER. 

. BRUSSELS. 

THE GRAND HOTEL. 

GRILL ROOM. AMERICAN BAR. HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

EVERY MODERN COMFORT AT MODERATE PRICES. 

_ J. CURTET HUGON, Manager. 


BUXTON HYDROPATHIC, 

BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 

Telegraphic Address: “Comfortable, Buxton." National Telephone, No. 6. 

H. LOMAS, Managing Director. 

280 ROOMS. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. ELEVATORS. BATHS OF EVER? DESCRIPTION. 
\Cindertlla Dance each Saturday throughout the year. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF 

TRAVEL TALK. 

ENGLISH. , If. 

FRENCH. J/° 

, /f, GERMAN. 

ITALIAN 


BRUSSELS— Place Royale. 

EUROPE HOTEL 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S 

ATLAS CATALOGUE, 

Containing particulars of tlio best 

English and Foreign Atlases. 

Gratis on Application. 


3.490 feet above DDHUIP 3,400 feet above 
the Sea. DtlUPflu the Sea. 

GRAND HOTEL 

& KURHAUS BRUNIG. 

Railway Station between Lucerne and Inter- 
laken. Comfortable Hotel Electric Light. 
Modern Sanitation. 

SPLENDID HEALTH RESORT. 
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* HOTEL D’ESPAGNE. * 

THIRST CLASS. Very Comfortable. Recommended by Baedeker’s 
A Guide, Moderate Charges. Breakfast, 2s. 3 d. ; Dinner, 2s. 8<£, wine, 
cyder, and soda water included. Bedroom from 2s. 10 d. The Proprietor speaks 
English and German ; he is a Member of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, London, 
and Touring Club of France; Electric Light. E. RENAUX, Proprietor. 

CANARY ISLANDS. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL, 

LAS PALMAS. . 

Facing the Sea. Surrounded by its own beautiful gardens. Sanitary arrangements perfect. 
Private Sitting Rooms and complete Suites of Apartments. Resident English Physician and 
Norse. Near English Church, Golf Links, Tennis, Croquet. Billiards, etc. Electric Light. 
Addrees-THE CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY, Limited, 5, Lloyd's Avenue, London, E.C. 

CARLSBAD. 

ROSCHER’S HOTEL. 

GOLDENER SCHILD AND ZWEI DEUTSCHE MONARCHEN. 

With Dependence, " Hans Weisser Lowe,” Marktplatz. 
FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. Finest position in Town. 200 Rooms and 
Saloons. Concert Garden. Large Promenade Garden. Splendid 
Dining Room with extensive Glass Verandah. Cafe, with Newspapers 
in every language. Weekly, three concerts by the Concert Orchestra. 
Baths. Electric Light. Lift. Telephone. Carriages. Omnibus. 
_ M. ROSCHER. 

CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL K0N1GSVILLA 

AND VILLA TERESA. 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. Prominent central looation, close to 
the Springs and Baths, standing in its own grounds. 

DINING, SMOKING, AND READING ROOMS. VERANDAH. LIFT. ELECTRIC 
LIGHT THROUGHOUT BATHS. 

April and May, August and September—Reduced Prices. 

Telegrams“ Konigsvilla, Cahlsbad.” 

CARLSBAD, BOHEMIA. 


m = K • > m , * m > 


FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, 

With every comfort of modem times. 

IN THE BEST PART OF THE TOWN AND NEXT 
TO THE SPRINGS AND BATHS. 

Excellent Kitchen. ' Large Stock of Choice Wines. 
Lift. Electric Light. Telephone. 

Ttlegramt: KROH, CARLSBAD." 
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CARLSBAD. 


First-class Family House. Beautiful Situation, facing Stsdtpark, and close to 
Spring* and Baths. Verandah. Large Restaurant. Terrace, Splendid View. Reading, 
Smoking, and Billiard Rooms. Electric Light. Baths. Lift. Telephone. 

_ A. WIE8INQER, Proprietor. 


CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL BRISTOL, 

With Dependence: VILLA VICTORIA. 9 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. Best location, close to Springs and Baths. 
Standing in its own grounds. 

MUCH FREQUENTED BY ENGLISH AND AMERICANS. 
Dining, Smoking, and Reading Rooms. 

VERANDAH. LIFT. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. BATH. 

Telegrams“ Bristol. Carlsbad." 


CARLSBAD. 

SAVOY WEST-END HOTEL. 

Villa Carlton. Villa Cleopatra. Villa Hohenburg. 

Honoured by U.R.H. The Prince of Wales, IT,T, H. Grand Duke of Russia, The Shah of 
Persia , H. H. The Khedive of Egypt, Jkc. 

T HIS HOTEL la constructed and fitted up on the most approved principles of 
modern high-class Hotels. It is situated on the Schlossberg opposite the 
American Park, in the healthiest position of Carlsbad, and Is central to all the 
different Springs. First-class Restaurant. Concerts. Ladies' Saloon. Reading.and 
Smoking Rooms. Garden. Verandah. Terrace. Electric Light. Lift. The new 
Cleopatra Villa Annex of *he Hotel is beautifully furnished and arranged iu large 
and small apartments. Also the Villa Carlton. Vienna Band. 

A ULICII & Vf/.VtiO VIVll 

(Connected witH’the Savoy, Continental, and d’Angleterre Hotels, Cairo, and Grand 
Hotel, Helouan, and Hotel des Bains, Helouan, Egypt). 


CARLSBAD. 

WURTTEMBERGER HOF. 

F IRST-CLASS HOTEL on the Market Place. Opposite the Sprudcl 
and/Marktbrunnen. Lift. Electric Light, Baths. Steam 
Heating. Open all the year round. 


CHAMONIX. 

CD. HOTEL IMPERIAL 
AND METROPOLE. 

The Bent Managed Hotel. First-Clase. 
Lift. Baths. A. BECKER,- Proprietor. 


CHRISTIANIA (NORWAY). 

HOTEL WESTMINSTER. 

FIRST CLASS. Finest situation, on the Carl Johan'S Square. Sewly furnished m l 
decorated. Electric Light. Lilt. Central Heating. Bathe. Perfect Saultatni.. 
Single Booms from kr. 2 to kr. 5. Double Rooms from kr. 3 50 to kr. 7, including 
Light and Attendance. Moderate Pension Prices. Miss PETERS, Proprietress 
English spoken. Deutech gespochen. On parle Fran^ais. 
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CONSTANTINE (ALGERIA). 


THE GRAND HOTEL 

FIRST CLASS. 

Situated in the Centre of the Town. Highly recommended for ita 
Comfort and Good. Management by Travellers and Tourists. Interpreter 
and Omnibus meet all Trains. Telephone. Baths. Hotel Coupons 
aooepted. 

_ MAURICE COULOT, Proprietor. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LONDRES, 

HOTEL BRISTOL. 

GRAND HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE & ROYAL 

(«r. MisfiiniE). 

HOTEL BYZANCE. 

All these First-class Hotels have glorious views, and are replete with 
every modern comfort. Drainage and Sanitary Arrangements on English 
Principles. First-class French and English Cuisine. 

L, ADAMOPOTXLOS, Proprietor, 


COPENHAGEN. 

GBNTRAL ZXO'JL’jciXs, Raadhuapladsen 16. 

First-class House. Newly fitted with every comfort of modem times. Situated one 
minute from Central Hailway Station,~opposite Tivoli. First-class Restaurant and 
very elegant Cafe “ Paraplyen.” Genuine Pilsen and Munich Beer from cast 
Rooms, iftcluding electric light and heating, from Kr. 2 upwards. Porter at Railway , 

FAUL MOLLER, Proprietor. 


Station. Moderate terms. 


COPENHAGEN. 

TURIBT HOTEL 

(Yeatre Boulevard!. 

First-Class. Beautifully situated, overlooking 

the Bark, 8 minutes from Station and Tivoli. 

100 Elegantly Furnished Rooms. Electric 
Light. -Lifts. Baths. Perfect Sanitary Arrange¬ 
ments. Moderate Charges. 

'_T. P. HANSEN, Proprietor. 


COUTANCES. 

GRAND HOTEL DE FRANCE. 

Centre of the town. First-class 
House. Recommended to Families. 
Member of the French, Belgian, and 
English Touring Clubs. Omnibus 
meets all Trains. 


CORFU, GREECE. 

HOTEL ST. GEORGE’S. 

Winter Season. Open all the Year. 
FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. PRETTY VIEW OF THE SEA. 

Patronised by the Elite of English and American Families. 

On the Esplanade, and in the healthiest part of the Town. 

PENSION MODERATE PRICE. PERFECT SANITATION. 
Oook’a Coupons Accepted. Telegrams: "Sanglorglo," 

NICO-LO MARTINI, Proprietor and Manager. 
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DELHI (INDIA). 


GRAND HOTEL. 

Best and Cleanest First-class Family Hotel. 

Constructed at the request of the general public and tourists to suit 
.the Indian climate. Entirely under European Management. Rooms 
can be secured by letter or telegram to the respective Manager of the 
Post-Tolegraph Office or Railway Station nearest to the Hotel. 
Cook’s Coupons Accepted. 


T\T AT A A 10 Hours from Southampton 
JJlil Alii/* (via Saint Malo). 

The Most Fashionable Summer and Winter Resort in the 
WEST OF FRANCE. Noted for its Mild Climate in Winter. 


GOLF, TENNIS, CRICKET, CYCLING, ETC. 

JOHN LE COCQ, Banker, House and Estate Agent, 

~ DINARD. SfiP- DINAN-PARAME. 


DRESDEN. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE 

WELL-KNOWN SELECT HOTEL. 

UNIQUE POSITION on the River, facing the ROYAL 

CASTLE, OPERA, Cathedral, and Picture Gallery. 
LIFT. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
Beautiful Garden with Terraces. Baths on each Floor. 

R. RONNEFELD, General Manager. 


DRESDEN. 

CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 

Opposite the Principal Railway Terminus. First Class Hotel with 
beautiful large Garden. Electric Light. Steam Heating. Lift. 
Table d’Hote at Separate Tables. Bedrooms from Mk. 2 50. Pension 
Rates from Mk. 7. 


Stanford’s Compendium of 

Geography and Travel 

(New Issue). 

In Thirteen Volumes. 16s. each. 
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DUBLIN. 

^harming lituation, over looking Stephen!e 
Green Park. Moat Central Position. 

Moderate Charge*. 



HOTEL. 

Electric Light, Hydraulic Passenger Elevator. 


DUMFRIES. 

WOODBANK MANSION HOTEL. 

Eeplete with every refined luxury. Built and designed for private use. Facing the 
Kiver Nith. Lovely aspects. Fully Licensed. Charming Lawns and Gardens, with 
Conservatories, surround. Three minutes from Station. Private Approach. Terms 
Extremely Moderate. Garage for Motors. Apply, MANAGER. 


DUSSELDORF (Rhine). 

HOTEL MONOPOLE 

Centre of the Town. First - Class. 
Rooms and Pension. Moderate Price. 

FRITZ ZEUTZ8CHEL, Proprietor. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 

FOB 

IRELAND. 

Sixth Edition. 

43 Maps and Flans. 9s. 


EISENACH, THURINGIA. 

HOTEL FURSTENHOF, 

Newest, Largest, and most Luxurious Hotel of Eisenach. Every possible 
Comfort. Grand Location, overlooking the Wartburg and adjoining the 
Forests. Large Terrace. Telegrams: “Fiirsfcenhof, Eisenach.” 


- EMS. 

BATH EMS. “THE ROEMERBAD.” 

United Hotels and Baths . 

PRINCE OF WALES, OF PARIS, AND ROEMERBAD. - 
First-class Family Hotel. Splendid Situation, opposite the Kursaal and Kurgarten. 
Baths. Inhaling Institution. Lifts. Electric Light throughout. Large 
Garden. _ CHARLE8 RUCKER, Proprietor.- 

ENGELBERG, 

NEAR LUCERNE (SWITZERLAND). 3,200 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. 
Season May—October. 

PARK HOTEL & KURHAUS SONNENBERG. 

T'HE property of Mr. H. Haefelin. Summer stay. Unrivalled 

by its grand Alpine scenery, clear bracing air, equable temperature. Recom* 
mended by the highest medical authorities. The Sonnenberg, in the best, finest, 
and healthiest situation, facing the Titlis and the glaciers, is one of the most.com¬ 
fortable and beBt managed-hotels in Switzerland. Own extensive Park. Lawn 
Tennis. Lift. Orchestra. Hydropathic Establishment and Baths in the Hotel.. 
Specially adapted for a stay in May and June because of its sheltered position. 
Terms, 8 to 15 frs. daily. Resident Physician, Dr. Med. Balzer ; in winter in 
Ajaccio._ ' ____ 


ENGELBERG, SWITZERLAND. 



Large Airy Dining Room. 

Well-known Motel, with good Accommodation, containing lOO Beds. 

Conversation Saloon, Reading and Smoking Rooms. Electric Light throughout. Pension : 
• 6* to 9 frs. a day, everything included. Reduced prices in May, June, and September. 
Omnibus at Railvtajf Station . C ATT AN I BROTHERS, Proprietors. 







MURRAY'S HANi^uois-ttuvisktisek. 


ENGELBERG, SWITZERLAND. 


Open May 15th to September SOtli. 

T7IRST-CLASS HOTEL. Splendid situation. Shady Garden. 150 

- -A? Beds. Spacious Dining Rooms. Elegant Saloons. Lift. Electric Light throughout. 
Moderate charges. Omnibus at Railway Station. EDMUND MULLER, Proprietor.. 


ENGELBERG, SWITZERLAND. ^ 

KURHAUS HOTEL TITUS. 

F IRST-CLASS HOTEL, best in the valley, situated in the middle of 
an extensive garden. 240 Beds. Large sitting-rooms. Lift. Eloc- 
trio Light in all the rooms. English Chapel in the garden. Good 
attendance. Moderate charges. Cook’s tickets taken. Open.from 1st 
May until 1st October. 

GRAND HOTEL AND KURANSTALT. 

This new First-class Hydropathic Establishment, with 250 Beds, two Lifts 
Electric Light in all the rooms, Central Heating, opposite to the Hotel TitTis 
will be open on the 1st June. The building is fitted up on the most recent 
hygienic principles. The various medical appliances fulfil the utmost 
demands of modern science, and furnish everything necessary for hydropathic, 
mechanical, and electric treatment. For illustrated prospectus and tariff 
pleaso apply to the Proprietors—CATT AN I BROTHER8. , 


EXETER, DEVONSHIRE. 

POPLE’S NEW LONDON HOTEL 

PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

Adjoining Nobthxbnhat Pabk and neab the Cathedral. 

A charming 18th Century Hotel, with every modern comfort and 
luxury. Electric Light. Beautiful covered Courtyard (with fernery 
' and fountain in centre), as Lounge. 

Night Porter. Motor Garage. Posting: Hotel Omnibnsea and Cabs at Stations. 


FECAMP, NORMANDY. 


FECAMP, NORMANDY. 

HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE 

On the Plage. Near the Casino. 
Telephone. Beautiful Sea View. 
Pension from 9 Francs. English Spoken. 


Grand Hotel des Bains 
and de Londres. 

First-class ITofcel. on the Beach. The most 
important feeing the Sea, near the Casino and 
the Jetty. Pension from 9 fra. Telephone. 
English spoken. Open from June 16th to 
October 1st. 


FLORENCE. 


-■/T1HI8 FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL is beiutifully situated in the historic Palace Lanfredin 
X (now Benini) which is registered among the masterpieces built in the 14th and 16 th centwries- 
It has been completely restored, and offers a most artistic general efleet. Central fashionable 
position on the Amo, with many full south rooms. Highly recommended for its genuine home 
comfort and excellent Cuisine. lift. Bathe on each floor. Electric Light and Ceutral Heating 
throughout. Terrace. Winter Garden. Perfectly English Sanitary arrangement. 

Proprietor—O. BENINI. 
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FRANKFORT-ON-TH E-MAIN. 






Opposite the Centraj. Railway Station. 
FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

Lift. Electric Ligrht. Steam Heating. 

K. FRANK, Proprietor. 



FRANKFORT-ON-TH E-MAIN. 

GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 

{OPPOSITE THE CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION.) 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 

MODERATE CHARGES. TARIFF IN''EVERY ROOM. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. LIFT. J. FECHT, Proprietor. 


FRANZENSBAD. 

. THE FIRST MUD BATH IN THE WORLD. 

..-Possesses the strongest Chalybeate Springs and Digestive Ferruginous 
Alkaline, Glauber’s Salt, and Lithia Waters. 

Four large Bath Establishments with Natural Carbonie 
Acid, Chalybeate, Mineral, Brine, and Stream Baths; Thera¬ 
peutic Mud Baths : Steam and Hot Air Baths and Electric Light 
and Tub Baths. Medico-Mechanical Institute. Infialatorium. 

Cure for Anaemia, Ohlororis (Green Sickness), Scrofula, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Catarrh of the Respiratory, Urinary and Digestive Organs, 
Habitual Constipation, Nervous Diseases, Neurasthenia, Hysteria, 
Women’s Diseases, Wasting Diseases, Cardiac Diseases (Weakness, 
"Inflammation, Neurosis, and Fatty Degeneration of the Heart). , 

The Beat lino wit Baths in Austria for Heart Diseases. ' 

SEASON—May 1 to September 30. 

PROSPECT VS FREE. 

The powerful Lithia Water of the “ Nataliequeile,” the Ferruginous, 
Water of the “ Hercules ” and “ Stephanie ” Springs, and the Mineral 
Acid Water of the “Francis” Spring, and of the Salt and Meadow 
Springs, the medicinal properties of which are well known, 
are forwarded to all parts of the world. 

For information respecting the Cure, address the MA TOR. 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL NATIONAL. HOTEL DES BERGUES. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 

These three First-class Houses, in finest situation on the Lake, have every 
modern oomfort. 

HOTEL DU LAO Be8t Second-class House. 
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GENEVA. 

HE™ GRAND HOTEL BELLEVUE SHE 

QUAI DU LEMAN. Unique Position. First Class. lOO Rooms »nd 10 Salons. 
Kew House, built for an Hotel and provided with latest improvements of hygiene 
and modern comfort. Double communicating doors to every Room. Unequalled 
and extensive view from all the Booms. Large Terrace on the border of the Lake. 
Harden. Lawn Tennis. Moderate terms. Arrangements according to season 
from 8 francs. JEAN 80TTERUN, proprietor. 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL PENSION FLEISCHKAM 

Bond Point do Falainplais. 

Near the Bastion Park. Fine situation. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
Ilscthio Light. Baths. 


GENOA (GENOVA). 

GRAND HOTEL DE GENES- 

Full South. Best Past of the Town. 

Patronised by Royalty and best English and 
American Families. m 

ALL MODERN COMFORT. 


GENOA, ITALY. 

HOTEL CONTINENTAL. 

I ^ntST CLASS. Modem Installation. Close to Cook’s and North* German Lloyd " 
Offices. IArge Garden on the Fourth Floor, with Splendid Panorama. Quiet 
Rooms with Dressing-room attached. Apartments with Baths. 

MELANO BROTHERS, Proprietors. 

Summer Season. GRAND HOTEL—Baths of Montecatini—near Florence. 
CHLORINE-SALINE WATERS. 


(-A. QIJILA.) 

The nearest Hotel to the Railway Station (close by) and the Landing Pier. No 
noise of Trains. Exceedingly well situated. Very quiet Bedrooms. Perfect 
Sanitary arrangements. Moderate charges. RODINO BROTHERS, Proprietors. 


GENOA. 


EVERY MODERN COMFORT. PENSION FROM 8 FRANCS. 

Restaurant. Electric Light. Lift. Moderate Prices. 


GLiON. 

Grand Hotel du Righi Vaudois Glion. 

■BURST-CLASS HOTEL, enlarged and entirely renewed, with the best 

j- comfort. 160 Booms. One of the finest situations in Switzerland. Central 
Heating. Moderate Charges. Open all the year. P. BIECHELMANN Proprietor 
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THE HAGUE, HOLLAND. 


Specially patronised by the leading members of English and American society. 
Luxuriously Furnished Suites of Private Rooms with Bath Rooms. 100 Bedrooms, 
mostly all with Bathroom adjoining. Beautiful Palm Room and Ladies’ Drawing 
'Boom. American Bar. Every modern comfort. Service de Luxe and unrivalled 
Cuisine. Motor Cars always ready for excursions. Tulip season, April—May. 
Telegraphic Address : “ Haller, Hague.” Write for Illustrated Booklet, “How to 
Visit Holland,” to the Proprietor, C. T. Haller. THE HAGUE—THE HUB OF 
HOLLAND. Attractions : Innumerable Healthy Recreations. Art Treasures. 
Fashionable Society. Magnificent Trees. Pretty Lakes. Cool and Leafy Promen¬ 
ades. Lovely Wooded Walks and Drives. Many places of interest in the vicinity. 
A short tram ride to Scheveningen. 


HANOVER. 

HOTEL ROYAL. 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOUSE. 
Patronised by Royalty and best English and 
American Society. 

Only Hotel In Hanover with Large Motor-Car Garage. 

OPPOSITE THE STATION. ALL MODERN COMFORTS. 


HARROGATE. 


rpHIS FIRST-GLASS HOTEL stands in its own extensive Grounds, 
I and is situated in the best part of High Harrogate, facing the Stray. South 
aspect. Tennis and Croquet Grounds adjoin the Hotel. The nearest Hotel to the 
Golf Links. Carriages to the Wells and Baths free of charge. Motor Garage and 
Inspection. Petrol. For Terms, apply THE MANAGER. 


RAVRF NORMANDY SOTBIi. 

hhrv ■ io 9 , zo8» RUE DE PARIS (Centre). FIRST CLASS. 

Lift. Central Heating. Electric Light. Restaurant h la Carte. Well-stocked Wine 
Cellar. Breakfast, 2 fr. 5 c. Table d’H6te, 3 fr. 60 c. Large Smoking Hall. English 
Newspapers. Music and Reading Rooms. Interpreter speaks all Languages. 
Omnibus. * A. MOREAU, Proprietor. 

Only Hotel in Havre with Lift and Central Heating. 


HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL EUROPE. 

T HIS most charming FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, situated in 
best part of town, three minutes from Station, is arranged to afford 
visitors every convenience and comfort. Apartments with Bath. Open- 
air Restaurant on Terrace. Garden Concerts every night in Summer. 
Excellent Garage for Motors. Arrangements made for stay. Central 
Heating throughout. 

' EUG. KUPFER, Proprietor. 
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HOTEL 


HEIDELBERG. 

SCHRIEDER. 


Oldest Hotel in the Town.* Entirely Renovated. Nearest to the Station and the 
Promenade. ’Surrounded by a Large Garden. Covered Verandah. Rooms from 2,50 
to 4 Marks, including Light and Attendance. Arrangements for Prolonged Stay. 
Electric Light. Auto Garage. q SUTTERLIN, Proprietor. 


HEIDELBERG. 


NEW IS 8 IE. 

STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ 
CATALOGUE. 

A Concise List ot the best Maps ami 
Books, with 7 Index Maps. 
GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


DARMSTADTER HOF. 

Four minutes from the Station. Rooms 
from M. 2.20 ; Dinner, M. 2.60. Electric 
Light. Bath. Steam Heating. 


HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL VICTORIA.. 

F IRST-CLASS HOTEL in every respeot. Surrounded by Gardens. 

Exceedingly well situated, Beautiful Verandah and large Garden 
at the back of the House. Advantageous arrangements made with 
Families intending a long stay. Central Hot-Water Heating. Eleotrio 
Light. Lift. Baths. Highly recommended. Garage. Concert in 
the “ Stadt Garden ” close to the Hotel every evening in the Summer. 

CARL MULLER, Proprietor. 


TT i- i ThTilKT SWITZERLAND, Great Appenzell, 

■ '■ i 2700 feet above Sea-level. 

Beautiful Village, overlooking; the Lake of Constance. Exquisite Health Resort, bracing; climate 

FREIHOF and SCHWEIZERHOF, First Class Hotels, 

T^XTENSIVE own Grounds, Shady Park, wonderful view. Affords evojy Home Comfort, First 
Ci rate Cuisine. Sanitary arrangements. Lawns for Tennis. Croquet, Bowls. Dances. Casino 
imh Daily Concerts. English 8erviec. Goats' Whey. Baths and Hydropathic Establishment. 


£j rate Cuisine. Sanitary arrangements. Lawns for Tenuis. Croquet, Bowls. Dances. Casino 
with Daily Concerts. English Service. Goats' Whey. Baths and Hydropathic Establishment* 
Milk from own farm. Electric Light throughout. Pension from 8.—. Season, May-OctdW. 
Please write for Pamphlet. Cook's Coupons. Prop. Altberr-Bimondr 


HILDESHEIM. 

HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE. 

FJBST-CLASS HOUSE. 

Situated in the Centre of the Town. Baths in the house. 
Omnibus at the Station. Cendral Heating Apparatus, 50 Rooms 
and Saloons, fitted up with every Comfort of Modern Times. 
English Newspapers. C. HEERDT. 


HILDESHEIM (HANOVER). 

HOTEL WIENER HOF. 

Central Heating. Electric Light. Table 
d’Hdte optional. Renowned Cuisine. In 
the Centre of all the “Sights.” 

W. OHLMER, Proprietor. 


Mu rray’s Handboo k 

“ Every traveller knows or ought 
to»know Murray’s Handbooks.”— 
Westminster Gazette. 
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ordnance survey. 

ORDNANCE MAPS. —A RdsmnA of the Publications of the Ordnance 
and Geological Surveys of England and Wales, with Index Maps to-the 
1-inoh surveys, and a Supplement on Methods of Map Mounting. 56 pp. 
demy 8vo., in Wrapper. Gratis on application. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, IS, Sc 14, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


ILFRACOMBE. 

GRANVILLE 

BOARDING HOUSE. 

Grand Sea Views. Comfort, Sociability, Good 
Cooking, bijou Guide gratis, 

W. R. FOSTER, Proprietor. 


MURRAY’S.HANDBOOK 

FOE 

CORNWALL 

7 Maps and Plans. 6s. 


HOMBURG (BATHS OF). 

HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

First class in every respect, facing Kurgarten 
and Bathhouse. High and quiet position; alj 
modern improvements. For particulars apply 
to W. FISCHER., Proprietor. 


HOMBURG (BATHS OF). 

ENCLISCHER HOF. 

Near t he Station and Park. A very handsome 
comfortable house, not too large. Best English 
society. S/ricWy moderate terms. Pension. 
_^ R. WEBER. 
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INNSBRUCK. 

Thlrty-one hours from London, via Arlberg, to Innsbruck. Through tickets 
and luggage registered through. Twenty-three hours from Paris. 



.x-.*‘ i.Lf.'I'feli!lullI’h . "a 


T HE BEAUTIFUL AND SHELTERED situation of ■ | mmm 

INNSBRUCK renders it a very agreeable place LI I IIAAI 

of residence all the year round. In spring as well as FI 11 I [■ I I f H 111 

in autumn it is especially to be recommended as a stopping I IV I kh I I llVkl 

place between the different watering places. It is also 

to be recommended after a sojourn at the sea side. TT'TJ? o/jt /r r i on 

INNSBRUCK is the centre from whioh many splendid J?J.£LdJ. * 

excursions can be made in every direction, and of any 
length. Attractive walks in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the town and the different elevations. 

The climate in Winter— dry, ttrengthening, tunny, free ftTTTinnn Art 

from cold wind* and foot— has attracted many visitors of Nr W QTTTTRN (){? 
late veart, and among those who have found the greatest tiUIlJJU vl 

relief are weak, convalescent, nervous, apiietiteleBs, and 
sleepless persons. 

NtBi—University, Grammar, Jf u*ic, and other schools. firnUl lurili I Oj 

Private Lessons of every kind are available, so that studies 

can be continued and the education of children carried on. ALL FIREPROOF 

(Systfime Hennebrique). 

HOT-WATER. HEATING. 
TWO LIFTS. 

Lavn Tennis. 

MOTOR CAR SHELTER, Ac. 

CARL LANDSEE, 

Proprietor. 

HOTEL 

DE L’EUROPE. 

First-class 

Establishment. 

Affords every Modern Comfort. 

Er.KOTHic Light in Kvkiiv Room. 
STEAM AND OTHER BATHS. 

I Anton Hanreich, Proprietor, 

T HOTEL 
GOLDENE SONNE 

, (Opposite the Station). 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
RENOWNED FOR ITS SUPERIOR 
CUISINE AND WINE. 

" RK(.TAUkAT,:i;il “ of the Hoi tii 

Railway Btatixx. 

CARL BEER, Proprietor. 

RICHLY ILLU8TRATED GUIDES of INNSBRUCK sent on application by the 
Proprietors of above Hotels, free of charge. 



' iiiTfTs v I s ■ SiJ 


' tJU 



gj'ii inija 

: Hpfiiic 1 
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INTERLAKEN. 

REGINA = HOTEL, JUNGFRAUBLICK. 

Ten minutes from the Station and Kursaal. 

Highly respected and fashionable First-class Family Hotel. Situated 
in the highest and healthiest part of Interlaken. Beautiful views of 
the Glaciers and the Lakes. Very quiet position. Dust-free. Extensive 
walks in a large fir-tree forest. Great improvements. Suites with 
Private Baths. Electric Light in every room. Central Heating. Lift. 
Lawn Tennis. High-class Restaurant with large Terrace. 

J. OESCH, Proprietor and Manager. 


INTERLAKEN. 



INTERLAKEN. 


SCHWEIZERHOF— 

HOTEL SUISSE. 

First Class. Best position 
on the Grand Promenade. 
Splendid views of Jungfrau 
and Alps. Lift. Electric 
Light. Central Heating. 
Apartment# and Rooms 
with private bath's. First- 
class Restaurant. Terrace. 
Garage. Personally con¬ 
ducted by the Proprietors, 
E. STRUBIN & W1RTH. 


INTERLAKEN. 


Grand Hotel des Alpes. HOTEL DU NORD. 


First-class Old English Hotel. Best Position. 
Opposite the Jungfrau. All Modern Comforts. 
Moderate Terms. Conducted by the Proprietor* 

J, MATTZ. 


Near the English and Scotch 
Churches. Moderate Terms. 

J. MAURER, Proprietor. 


INVERNESS. 

WAVERLEY 


HOTEL. 


(One minute's walk from the Railway Station.) 

Telegrams: " Waverley.” Telephone No. 0179. 

Pcner cf the Hotel attends all trains, and an Omnibus runs iji connec¬ 
tion with the Caledonian Canal steamers. d. DAVIDSON, Proprietor. 


ISCHL (8AL2KAMMERGUT). 

HOTEL KAISERIN ELIZABETH. 

Modern Comfort. Fine open position 
" on the River Traun. Opposite the 
Promenade and near the Kurhans Park. 
Own Private Fishing. 

KARL SEEAUER, Proprietor, 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK 

FOR 

SCOTLAND. 

Eighth Edition. 57 Maps and Plans. 
Price 10s, 6d. 


N KISSINGEN, SPA. 

HOTEL VICTORIA & KAISERHOF. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

Unrivalled for its open situation-opposite the Kurgarden and Springs. All modem comfort 
and sanitary arrangements. Electric Light and Lift- Beautiful own Garden. 200 Rooms and 
Salons. Especially patronised by English and American VUitors. 
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KISSINGEN, SPA. 

HOTEL EE RUSSIE. 

Completely Reconstructed and Renewed. 

English and American Residence. Electric Light In every room. Electric Lilt. 

Excellent Sanitary Arrangements. Baths.- Large Garden. , £_ 
_ Fine O pen Situation opposite the Springs and K nrgarden. 140 Rooma., 

A KISSINGEN, SPA. 

HOTEL ENGLISCHER HOF. 

In immediate vicinity of the Kurgardcu, Springs, and Baths. Completely reconstructed and 
renewed. Comfortable Rooms, only Ground Floor and First Floor. Full Board if desired from fi'- 
upwards per day and person. Electric Light. Large shady Garden. Hotel Omnibus at station. 
Bicycle and Automobile Hall. CH. L. 2APF, Proprietor. 

KREUZNACH. 

HOTEL ROYAL ET D’ANCLETERRE. 

This magnificent first-class Hotel, now entirely rebuilt and newly furnished, offers every modem 
comfort. Beautiful situation opposite the Curpark.*- A well-known House. Visltod by Royalty. 
Large shady Garden and Lawn Tennis Court. Mineral Baths. Lift. Electric Light. Perfect 
Sanitary Arrangements. All kinds of Sport. Shooting and Fishing. Verymoderatc charges and 
Pension arrangements. Omnibuses at both Stations. P. BAuMi Proprietor 

KREUZNACH. T 

HOTEL ORANIENHOF (First Class). 

F INEST Situation in it* own extensive grounds; a well-known and extensively patronised 
Establishment. Visited by Royalty. Every English comfort. Electric Light. Lift' 
Lawn Tennis. Conversation, Reading and Billiard Rooms. Mineral Baths, Shooting and 

Fishing. MODERATE CHARGES. 

H. D. ALTEN (formerly at Meurlce’s, Paris). 


LAUSANNE. 

GD. HOTEL RICHE MONT. 

First-class. Lnwn Tennis; motor-car garage. “Punch,” 8rd Sept., 1808, said: “I met with 
Comfort, Oourtaey. and Capital (Hiisine ” when staying with Mr. G. A. FABESCH, Manager, 8.E. 
Hotel, Boulogne, lata Continental, Paris ; Midland Grand, 1/milon. 

_____ 

BRAGANZA HOTEL. 

T HIS well-known FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, lately renovated by the Royal 
Honse of Braganza, and fitted up by the new Proprietor, Victor C. Sassktti, Is 
highly recommendable for its large, airy, and comfortable Apartments, commanding the 
most extensive and plctnreeqne views of the River Tagus, as well as of Lisbon. Superior 
Cuisine and carefully selected Wines. 


LISBON. 

GRAND HOTEL CENTRAL. 

FIRST-CLASH HOTEL. 

Magnificent View. Immediately facing the Tagus. 

Recently Redecorated and Furnished with special regard to Family Accommodation. 

Excellent French Cuisine and Extensive Stock of carefully selected Wines. 
Dark Boom for Photographers ffilly fitted up. Lift. Hot and Cold 
Baths. Drawing, Reading, and Reception Rooms. Terms Moderate. 
All Languages spoken. Pension. 

COIFFEUR IN THE HOUSE. OHNIHUS AT THE STATION. 
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LISBON. 

HOTEL DURAND (English Hotel) 

LAltOO DO QUINTELLA. 

FIB8T-°L a SS establishment. 

ni ui n the mo,t central part of the Town, 
nigniy recommended for lte comfort and moderate 
charge* Reading Boom. Several languages spoken. 


New Edition. 


TRAVEL TALK. 


Price 3s. 6d. 



LOCARNO. 


Moderate Tariff.. Good Stock Rooms. 
Telephone: 2244 Royal. 
Telegrams: 

Shaftesbury Hotel, Liverpool. 


TERMINUS of the GOTHARD 
RAILWAY on LAGO MAGGIORE. 


BEST STOPPING PLACE ON THE - 

tuf flRAlVTl HflTFI 

Paris. 4 hrs. from Milan. 6 hrs. IML UlliiLlU 11U 1 Lli 
from Genoa. 4 hrs. from Lucerne. W — 

OPEN the whole year. Host luxurious and comfortable home for all 
the seasons in Italy or Switzerland. Patronised by all the Royal Families. Unrivalled 
situation in the finest climate of Europe; without snow, wind, or fog, but with plenty of 
sunshine. Entirely adapted for winter residence. Pronounced by the 
body Physician of H.M. The Kin? of Bavaria and University—Prof. Aloys Martin —to be 
the healthiest and best All Seasons Resort. Beautiful walks and mountain excursions. 
English Chuxch, Doctor, Society. Lift. Private Steamer and Carriages for visitors. 
Exquisite Cnisine. Moderate charges. Electric Light in every room. Golf. Tennis. 

Messrs. BALL!, Proprietors. 


LONDON. 

_ . . .. . _ r-/-*. rw A Pure Solution. 

D NNF FD F?l) S For Acidity of the Stomach. 

U/IIMIMK—I VI\L/ U For Heartburn and Headache. 

mm* . | r a | A For Gout and Indigestion. 

I\/I A NFS A „ Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitu- 
IV1 r-V VM ^IL-Uin, *' tions, ^dies, Children, and Infants. 

Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the 
various Countries of the World. 

One Hundred and Ten Maps, with a list of Latitudes and Longitudes, 

Price £12. Detailed PuosrECTua Gratis on Application. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
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LUCERNE. 


Hotel Schweizerhof 


Hotel Luzernerhof 



FIRST - CLASS HOTELS. 

IN THE BEST SITUATION ON THE LAKE AND PROMENADE. 

600 BUDS. 

Private Bath Rooms. Lift and Electric Light in both Hotels. 

ABRANGEMENT EN PENSION WITH PROTRACTED fcTAY 
(EXCLUSIVE OF JULY AND AUGUST). 

SCHWEIZERHOF OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

WITH GOOD WARMING SYSTEM. 

Proprietors: HAUSER BROTHERS. 


LUCERNE. 

HOTEL DU LAC. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

Magnificent Establishment, recently enlarged by a New Wing of 100 Rooms. 
300 Beds. Splendid situation on the Lake, where the River Reuss issues from it. 
Next to the General Post Office. Close to the Railway Station and Steamboat Pier. 
This Establishment haa every modern comfort. Lift; Electric Light; Central Steam 
Heating. Baths de Luxe, open from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. Beautiful Marble Vestibule 
and Staircase in the Italian Renaissance. 

PENSION ARRANGEMENTS FOR A LONG STAY. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

Proprietor,: SPILLMANS A SICKERT. 
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LUCERNE. 

HOTEL SWAN AND RIGI. 


First Class House of old reputation, with finest situation on the Quay, specially 
patronised by English and Americans. Open all the year. Electric Light through¬ 
out. Lift in both Houses. Every modern comfort. Meals served at separate 
tables. Restaurant with open Terrace. 

THE RIGI HOTEL. 

Entirely Rebuilt and Newly Furnished. Ready for 1905. 

Private Bathrooms. HAEFELI BROS., Proprietors. 

LUCERNE (near).* 

PALACE AND GRAND HOTEL AXEN-FELS. 

250 BEDS. Above Lake of Lucerne. 2,200 ft. above Sea. 

THE LEADING HOUSE FOR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FAMILIES, 

F IRST-CLASS HOTEL, quite up-to-date. Most elegant Public 
Rooms. Large Lounge and Terraces. The Park of Axen-Fels is 
the prettiest in Switzerland, with nearly a mile frontage to the Lake. 
Electric Railway from Brunnen. 

_ P. SCHNACK, Proprietor. 

LUCERNE. 


HOTEL VICTORIA 
AND D’ANGLETERRE. 

FIRST CLASS, ON NEW BOULEVARD PILATUS. 

150 BEDS 'from fra. 3.50 upward. Electric Light and Hot water heating 
throughout. Full South. View on the Mountains. 

Large ncttr Hall. Table d’Hote at separate tables . 

First Class “RESTAURANT FRANCAIS.” 

ALB. RISDWE&, Proprietor. 


B LUGANO (SWITZERLAND). 

HOTEL BEAU - REGARD 
AND CONTINENTAL. 

Near Station and English Church. 
Splendid Situation. Large Park. Most 
Comfortable. j_ p _ HELMS AUER. 


LUQiANO-PARADlSO. 

HOTEL REICHMANN 
AU LAC. 

Cook's Coupons accepted. 

House of Ancient Reputation. 


FOR COMPLETE LIST OF 

MURRAY’S ENGLISH & FOREIGN 

HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 

Write to EDWARD STANFORD, 12,13, Ss 14, Long Acre, London, W.O. 








hxAdbxba. cfunoh»l). 

r t lAYS VOYAG E FROM KNfl LAXD. 


_ (BSTABU8HED 18S0) , 

By appointment to H.R.H. the late Duke of Edinburgh. 

SEID‘8 PALACE HOTEL. )at« “HEW.” and ANNIXm-Sltuato.1 "ii the cliffs to tin 
west of Funchal, on the New Road, overlooking the Sea. Grand view of the Mountains. S-:i 
bathing and boating. Lift. Largest Gardens in Madeira. ' 

SANTA CLARA lIOT-fiL,—Admirably situated, overlooking Funchal; fine view id the 
_ mountains and soa. „ „ 

CARMO HOTRL.—In sheltered central position. REID'S MOUNT HOTEL.—2000 feet 
above sea. 

These FIRST-CLASS II0TE15 afford every comfort for families and travellers, giving great 
choice of situation. Electric Light throughout, -ffennis Courts, large gardens, baths, reading and 
smoking rooms. English and German newspapers. Billiards. The SANITARY arrangement* nro 
perfect. All Steamers mot. Pension from 8s. 6d. to £1 per diem, according to accommodation. 

Pamphlet Free. Apply to Messrs. FQRWOOD J1R08. & CO.. 46. 8t. Mary Axe. London ; Messrs. 
TH08. COOK A BON. Ludgate Circus. London ; HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 37B. Regent Street, 
London; Messrs. J. A H. LINDSAY, Ltd., 18, South St., Andrew Street, and MACKA\ BROS. & ('<».. 
SI. Hanover 8treet. Edinburgh; at the STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S OFFICE, or WILLIAM 
REID, Madeira. ABC and Unicode. Telegraphic Address. “ REID, FUNCHAL.” 

MARIENBAD. 


FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. Patronised by English. Elevated position, next 
the Principal Springs and Bath Establishments. Numerous Single and Double 
Bedrooms. Suites of large and airy Private Apartments. Moderate charges. 
Arrangements for long stay. Electric Light. Baths. Telephone. Lawn Tennis. 
Omnibus meets all trains. T. HAMMERSCHMID, Propr. 

______ _ 

PALAST HOTEL, FURSTENHOF. 

LEADING ESTABLISHMENT. 200 Rooms and Salons. Balconies 
to nearly every Boom. Apartments connected with Private Bath 
Boom. Speoial arrangements for a prolonged stay and for Families. 
Highly recommended to English and American Families for iter 
superior accommodation combined with very moderate terms. Own 
Park. Tennis Court. Omnibus at the Station. 

F. EULER, Manager. EMLK BARUCH, Proprietor. 

Purveyor to the Court . 


MARIENBAD. 




FIRST-CLASS ENGLISH HOUSE. 

Beat Position in the Town. Opposite the Springs “ Kreuzbninnen ” and the 
Bathing Establishment. Lift. Electric Light. Omnibus at the Station. 

FR. BOLLBUCK, Manager. J. A. RTTBRITIOS, Proprietor. 

MARSEILLES^ 

GRAND HOTEL NOAILLES & METROPOLE 

(RUE NOAILLES-CANNEBlfeRE). 

The Leading Hotel of Marseilles. Every Modern Comfort. Perfect Sanitary Arrangements. 

E. BILMAIER, Proprietor. 

(Formerly of Grand Hotel, Thunerof, Tlioune, Switzerland.) 

MAYENCE ON-THE-RHINE. 

H0LL HOTEL. HOTEL DE H0LLANDE. 

J HE LEADING FAMILY HOUSE. Open Views on the Rhine and Tatinus Moun¬ 
tains. Opposite Steamboat Landing Pier and Town Garden. Lift. Electric 
Light. Steam Heating. Baths. Telegrams: “Hollandrrhof, Mainz." Omnibus 
meets all Trains. 
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MENTONE.—The Warmest Corner of Europe. 

Grand Hotel de Yenise 

The Warmest Corner of Mentone. 

Slightly elevated In its own Beautiful Large Garden. Electric Light throughout. 
Bath Room on every Floor. New Hall. Winter Garden. Verandah. Electric Lift. 
Electric Heating._ J. SOMAZZI, Proprietor. 


MENTONE. 

Hotel Prince de Galles. 


MOTORING. 


nuiKL riunuK de ualles. The New Edition of Travel Talk 

, „ , , contains a'unique selection of Motoring 

Ll«.. Eloctric Lixht. BUI ard Room Tennis phrases and Sentences, in four Lan- 
Court. OToquet Lawn. Baths. Meals served as W(ill ^ _ oornrirphenaive 

at separate tables. Terms from 9 fr. gua 0 es, as wen as a comprenensive 

CJHABA88IERE, Proprietor. Vocabulary. Price 3s. 6d. 


MELCHTHAL,- SWITZERLAND. 

Beautiful renowned Alpine Health Besort. Should be the goal of every reader of 
“Murray’s Guides.?’ 

|/„ M |a 4j ,a lUlalrthih ftl Much frequented. Romantic Alpine Resort. 
nurnaus, IwlUiUllinUlM 890"Meters above the Sea. 

IrMitt 'Very popular Mountain Resort, wiih bdtiutiful and 
Ur it a If O? if If II* extensive Views of the Mountains. 1919 Meters above 
the Sea. Pension Terms in both Hotels, 5 to 8 Franes a day. 

Prospectus from EGGER F AM ELY, Proprietors. 


MILAN. 

PALACE HOTEL. 

New First-class Hotel. Right opposite the Station. Every modem 
Home Comfort. French Restaurant. Lifts. Electric Light. * Steam 
Heating throughout. Apartments with Bath Room and Dressing 
Room attached on every Floor. Railway Office in the Hotel. 

Branch : HOTEL QUIRINAL, ROME. 

• BUCHER-DIJRRER, Proprietor. 


MILAN. 

HOTEL CAVOUR. 

The Finest, Quietest, and Healthiest Situation in the Town. Facing the Park. 
Every Modern Comfort. Hailway Booking Office in the Hotel. 

EMANUEL SUARDI, Proprietor, 


Lift. - MILAN. - Lift. 
MOTEL J)E ROME. 

flORSO VITTORIO EMANUELE. Pull 
V South. Splendid View of the Duomo. 


MILAN. 


HOTEL MANIN. 

.Perfectly quiet. Evety Modem Comfort. 
'Established as vests. Patronised by English 
and American Visitors, p. BAZZARO. 


MILAN. 

Bellini’s Hotel Terminus. 

-Real English Hotel, near the Station. 
Heated throughout. Moderate Chargee. 
Electric Light. Lift 

F. BELLINI, Proprietor. 


Highly Recommended for its Comfort and 
Moderate Terms. Table d’HGte. Restaurant. 
Pension. Electric Light. Steam Heating. 

BORELLA BROTHERS. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 


North Italy and Venice. 

84 Maps and Plana. 10s. 
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MILAN. 

HOTEL DE LA VILLE. 

First-class Hotel, with view ou the Cathedral. Every Modern Comfort, ltailway 
Booking Office and Post-Telegraph In the Hotel. 

J. BAER, Proprietor. 

MOSCOW. 


elm HOTEL BERLIN. & 



ELECTRIC LIGHT IN ALL THE ROOMS. Highly recommended to English and 
American Tourists. Guides speaking English at the Hotel. 

This large well-known Hotel, situated in the beet and health lee t part of the City, near the Kremlin and 
all place* of Internet, ha* been entirely rebuilt, enlarged, and provided with all the latest Improvements. 
Latest English Sanitary arrangement* throughout the House. Bathroom* on all floor*. The only Hotel 
In Moscow with Apartment* on the ground floor and front garden. .Suite* of Sitting Room, Bedroom. 
Lavatory, and Private Bathroom. Excellent French and English Cuisine. Splendid Restaurant and 
Grill Boots. Choice Wine*. Drawing Room with Plano. Billiard, Smoking, and Reading Room*. English 
and Foreign Newspapers. All language* spoken, ( ■ 

Telegraphic Address : " Borlinotol, Moscow." XAVIER CLAUSEN, Proprietor (Swiss). 

Nineteenth Edition. Thoroughly Revised. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF 

TRAVEL TALK. 

Being a Collection of Questions, Phrases, and Vocabularies In English, 
French, German, and Italian, 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER ON PRONUNCIATION. 

752 pp., .thin paper, size, 5 in. by 3J in., cloth, rounded corners. 

Price 3s. Bd. 

PROSPECTUS GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 

Lohdoh : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & H, Long Ache, W.C. 
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MOSCOW. 

HOTEL DU BAZAR SLAVE. 


THIS WELL-KNOWN FIRST-CLASS.HOTEL is the most 
x central, nearest to the Kremlin, Theatres, and all places of 
interest in the City. 

ENTIRELY RENOVATEO WITH ALL MODERN COMFORTS. 


Excellent Restaurant. Reading Saloon. Drawing Room and 
Concert Hall in Russian style. Bath Rooms. Electric Light 
all through the House. Lift. All languages spoken. English, 
French and German Newspapers. Telegraph, Telephone and 
Post Office in the Hotel. 

OMNIBUS MEETS ALL TRAINS. 


Guides speaking all Languages always at the service 
of the Guests. 


.‘‘JV '-4 MUNICH. 

HOTEt ENGLISHER HOF 

Finest Situation. Opposite the Royal Theatres and General Post Office. Rooms 
from 3 Marks. Complete Pension from 7 Marks. Prospectus Free. • 

CHARLES POSCH, Proprietor. 


MUNICH. 

GRAND CONTINENTAL HOTEL 

FINEST SITUATION. 

Very First-Class in all respects. Latest comforts. New Hall. Suites with Baths, &c. 
Best French Restaurant with Open Terrace. American Bar. Auto-Garage. 


NANTES. 

GRAND HOTEL DE BRETAGNE. 

FIRST CLASS HOTEL. 

Situated In the beet quarter and near all the places of interest. Highly recom¬ 
mended to families for its comfort and moderate charges. Telephone. Electric 
Light. Bath Booms. Motor Garage. English Spoken. AUGEREAU. Proprietor. 


NAPLES. 


The Leading House, in the Highest and Healthiest Part of the Town, with 
Beautiful View. Every Comfort. Latest Sanitary Improvements. Bath-room 
with each apartment. Winter Garden. Billiard and Smoking Booms. 

A. LANDBY, Proprietor. 
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NAPLES. 

SANTA LUCIA HOTEL 

Most Modern First-class Hotel. 

On the New Embankment. Healthiest part of Naples. Splendid 
view of the Bay and Vesuvius. Full South. Central Heating and 
Electric Light. Apartments and Rooms with Private Bathroom and 
Dressing Room. 

Lift. Omnibus. Telegraph and Post Office. 

PIETRO CAMPIONE & CO., Proprietors. 


NAPLES. 

THE COBTTHffEBTTAE HOTEL. 

Open all the year round. Qua! Parthenope (New Embankment). Splendid situation— 
foil South. Close to the Public Gardens and tne centre of the town, with magnificent view 
of the Bay and Vesuvius. Hydraulic Lift. Electric Light. Telegraph and Poet Office. 
Every kind of Bath. Moderate chargee. Penalon 8 to 12 France. 

R. WAEHLEB, PropHetar. 

Branch Bouse: HOTEL SUISSE (SCHWEIZERHOF), CAPRI._ 


NAPLES. 

HOTEL GRANDE BRETAGNE 

•t d'ANOLETERRE. 

MUST-CLASS FAMILY HOUSE. Situated in the best part of Naples, facing the Sea and the 
beautiful Public Garden*. The Hotel ha* lately been refumiihed with every modern comfort. 
Lift, Electric Light, and Caloriffcres. First-claw CuiBipe and Cellar. Lunch and Dinner* at 
separate tables. The Hotel is the nearest to the English Church. Cook’s Offices. (Jpan all the 

year round. O. ROSSI, Proprietor and Maaaiar. 


NAPLES. 

HOTBI. DZ3 XjOXDBBS. 

FIRST CLASS. 

* In the healthiest end most central position. 

Splendid views of the Gulf end Vesuvine. Lift. Bathe. Calorlfere. Newly Furnished. 
Perfect Drainage. Cook’s Coupons accepted. 

DELVrrrO, POGGIANI, CAMPIONE, Proprietors. 


BAD NAUHEIM. 

Grand Hotel KAISERHOF, 

Leading Hotel of Bad Nauheim, 

Offers every Modern Comfort and Luxury. Numerous Suites with 
Private Bath and Toilet Room. Patronised by Royalty and the b est 
English and American Society. 

H. HABERLAND, Proprietor. 


NAUHEIM (BAD). 

PARK HOTEL AND ANNEX PARK HOUSE. 

Both Hotels with every Modern Comforts. Situated In the Finest and Beet Open 
Position in the Bnmnen Park. Single Rooms and Suites with their own Private 
Bathrooms. German Officers' Club. Prospectus sent on application. 
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OSTEND. 

the SPIiEHTSZD HOTEL.. 

Facing the Sea and Baths. Next to the Palace of the^oyal Family. All modern 
Comforts. Rooms from 6 fr., light and attendance included. Pension, 14/- to £1 a 
day, according to location of room. Meals served at Separate Tables. 

Cable Address : “ SPLENDID, OSTEND,** 


PALERMO. 

“YILLA ICIEA'GRAND HOTEL 

Built and Furnished according to the most modem and 
perfect sanitary arrangements. 

THE BEST AND HEALTHIEST SITUATION. 

250 BED AND. PRIVATE AND PUBLIC BATHROOMS 

SITTING ROOMS. ON EVERY FLOOR. 

French Cuisine. Lawn Tennis. American Bar. 

STANDS IN THE MIDST OF ITS OWN ENORMOUS PARK. 

A. PACHLER, Manager (formerly Hotel Continental, Paris). 


PALERMO (Sicily). 

HOTEL DE FRANCE. 

FIRST CLASS. Very comfortable Garden, full South. Electric Light. Lift. 
Only Hotel tn Palermo with Hot Water Central Heating Apparatus. 

P. WEINEN, Proprietor and Manager. 


PARAME (BRITTANY) 

BRISTOL PALACE HOTEL. 

First Class. On the " Plage." Highly reoom- 
mended. The most pleasant situation in the 
Bay of St. Malo. Spring Terms, 8 francs per 
day. Summer Terms, 10 francs per day. 

J. C. GALLET, Proprietor. " 


MAPS. 


The best Tourists’ Maps of all parts of 
the World are kept in stock by 
Mr. Edward Stanford, 

12, 13, 14, Long Acre, London, W.C, 

Write stating requirements. 


PARIS 

HOTEL BELLEVUE, 

39, AVENUE DE L’OPERA. 

Finest central situation in the Capital, facing the Opera House. 
First-rate Restaurant. Luncheon and Dinner served at small tables. 
Reading and Smoking Rooms. Electric Light throughout. Lift. 
Baths. Steam Heating in ever; Room. Special arrangements made 
for the Winter. 

Telephone No. 23,276.' No extra charge for Service and Lights. 

. L. HAUSER, Proprietor. 


MOTEL DE FRANCE. 




X minds the most splendid view of the whole chain of the Pyrenees, and Is adjoining 
the EngUab Club. Improved Lift. Bath and Smoking Rooms. Auto-Garage Free. 

GARDERE8 FRERE8, Proprietors. 
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PENZANCE. 


MOUNT’S BAY HOTEL, 

ESPLANADE. 

With Grand Sea Views. Omnibus. 

C. BALL, Proprietor. 


STANFORD’S 

GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

By H. B. WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S. 


Price 12s. 6d. net. 


PERUGIA- 


Opened, 1893. 

Overlooking a magnificent view of Umbrian Valley. Sumptuously constructed in 
1898. Furnished with all modern comfort. Grand Hall. Winter Garden. Post and 
Telegraph Office in the Hotel. Special Electric Car to meet every train. Res¬ 
taurant. Moderate charges. FORTUNATO CHIARI & G. GAGL1ARD1. 


PETITES-DALLES (Seine Inferieure), FRANCE. 

GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS. 

Facing the Sea. Moderate Price#. Excellent Guirine. Comfortable Booms. Salon. Garden. 
Dark Room. Gratuitous Garage for Bicycles and Automobiles. Bathrooms. Horses. Carriages. 
Forest extending to.the Sea. Beautiful Excursions. Post and Telegraph Office in the Hotel. 
Communications: London—Dieppe—Cany : or London—Havre—Cany.. VEZIER, 

where carriages of the Hotel are waiting every train. Proprietor. 


PISA. 

GRAND HOTEL & 

HOTEL DE LONDRES. 

Rooms full South, including Electric^ 
Light And attendance, from 3.50-7 franca. 
Pension from 8-12 francs. W. Garbrecht. 


PISA. 

GRANP 

HOTEL MINERVA. 

Terrplnus. 

Eveity Modem Comfort. Lift. 

' G. JONNI, Proprietor. 


POITIERS, 

GRAND HOTEL DE FRANCE, 

First-class, and recommended to Families and Tourists for its comfort and good manage¬ 
ment. The most central of the Town, near the Hotel de Yille, Prefecture, Telegraph and 
Post Office, Museum, Historical Monuments, and Promenades. Speciality of Fowls and 
truffled P^tea of all sorts. Carriages for Drives. Railway Omnibus calls at Hotel. English 
and German spoken., Baths. Telephone. ROBLIN-BOUCHARDEAU, Proprietor. 


HOTEL VICTORIA., 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL 

Electric Light in all Rooms. English 
Church Service in the Hotel. 

OTTO WELZER, Proprietor. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 

FOR 

ROME. 

With Maps and Plans. 10s. 


ROME. 

G D HOTEL du QUIRINAL. 

Highly reputed end fashionable FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, situated on the 
VIA NAZIONALE (the finest street of Borne), in the healthiest 
and most elevated part of the Eternal City. 

E very Modern Comfort and Luxury: Apartments with Bath and Toilet Booms. 
Electric Light and American Steam Badiators in every Boom. 

Grand Hall. Perfect Sanitation. Elegant French Restaurant. 

BUCHER-DURRER, Proprietor and Manager. 

BRANCH HOUSES: 

GRAND Hotel MifoiTERRANta. Begli; Palace Hotel, Milan; Hotel Stansbrhorn, 
near Lucerne; Hotel bcrgeBstock, near Lucerne; Hotel Euler, B&le; Grand 
Hotel, Lngauo; Palace Hotel, lucerne. Open 1906. _ 
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ROME. 

SAVOY HOTEL 

15, YIA LUDOYISI. 

150 Bedrooms and Private Sitting Rooms. 

F ashionable first-olass family hotel, situated in the 

healthiest and highest part of Home, near the Gardena and 
opposite Queen Margherita’s Residence. Provided with all 
Modern Comfort. Omnibus meets all trains. Special arrange¬ 
ments for Families. Auto-Garage at the Hotel. ' 

J. LENGYEL, Proprietor and Manager. 

ROME. . 

CONTINENTAL 

300 Rooms. HOTEL 

All Modern Comforts. Open all the Year. 

P. LUGANI, Proprietor. 

ROME. 

GRAND HOTEL MARINI. 

First Class. Unrivalled for its healthy, quiet, and central situation. 
Foil South. Lift. Electric Light in every Boom. 

APPARTEMENTS WITH STEAM HEATING. 

(OPEN ALL THE YEAR.) 

EUGENE MARINI, Proprietor. 

ROME. 

GRAND HOTEL DE RUSSIE. 

Via Babuino et Piazza del Popolo. 

T HIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL is now considerably enlarged and 
renewed with the latest modern comforts. The only one having 
a large and entirely sunny garden. Unique and healthy position. 

2 LIFT8. APARTMENTS HEATED BY STEAM. 2 WINTER GARDENS. 

Moderate Charges. 

H. SILENZI, Proprietor. 
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ROME. 


HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE, 

VIA BOCCA DI LEONE. 

T HIS Hotel is conveniently, healthily, and quietly situated in the centre of 
the City, between the Corso and the Piazza di Spagna, in the most aristo¬ 
cratic quarter of Rome. It offers every possible advantage, and Visitors 
may rely upon every English comfort. Chargees Moderate. 8pecial 
arrangements for a loug term. Open the whole year. Mo3t frequented 
bv English. Particular attention is paid to the Cooking and Service. 

* Lift. Electric Light in all the Rooms. Latest English Sanitary 
Arrangements. Apartments heated by Steam. 

H. SILENZI, Proprietor. 


ROME. 

HOTEL REGINA 

BUILT IN 1903. 

Very First Class and Fashionable, with all the Latest Improvements. 

Situated in the finest part of the town, opposite Queen Margherita’s 
Palace. G. BARBIANI, Manager and Proprietor. 


ROME. 

HOTEL BEAXJ-SITE. 

HIGHEST POSITION OF THE LUDORISI QUARTER' 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOUSE OF OLD REPUTE. 

E. HAASE, Proprietor. 


ROME. 

HOTEL PENSION BETHELL, 41, Via Babuino. 

First-class English House. Every Comfort. Large airy Sitting and Smoking 
Rooms. Bath Rooms. Beautiful sunny Bedrooms. Large Library. Central, quiet 
and healthy Situation. Terms moderate. Guests met at Station. 

Address, Mrs. HENRY S'. BETHELL. 


PALACE HOTEL ( December, 1903.) 

Best position of the Ludorisi Quarto, Opposite Queen Margherita’s Palace. 

NEW- COMPLETE. UP-TO-DATE. 

E. HAASE, Proprietor ^ 


ROME. 

HOTEL VICTORIA (English House) 

Rue Due Macelli 24 (Piazza di Spagna). 

Nice Sunny Garden, with many Mandarines 
and Lemon Trees. Electric Light In every 
room. Omnibus meets every train. Pension, 
V and 8 Shillings per day. _ _ 

EWALD THIELE, Proprietor. 


MURRAYS HANDBOOK 

FOR 

SOUTH ITALY 

Part I. 

10 Maps and Plans. Ninth Edition, 6s. 
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ROUEN. 

GRAND HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE 

The Grand Hotel d’Angleterre has Lifts and Baths. Splendid Sommer Terrace Res- 
tanrant. It is situated on the Coors Boieldieu, and baa from its windows the finest view on 
the Seine. Telephone. All rooms lighted by electricity. Moderate Terms. Motor Garage. 

ROUEN, 

HOTEL I>E LA POSTE. 

Lift. Electric Light throughout. Steam Heating Situated opposite the Post Office, 
iu the finest central part of the town. Magnificent Garden in the front of the Hotel. 
Reading, Music, and Writing Saloons. English Newspapers. English antLGerman 
Spoken. Telephone. Baths. Moderate Terms. Cook's Coupons Taken._ 


ROUEN. 

GRAND HOTEL DE FRANCE. 

97* 99, Hue des Cannes, 101, 103. 

Situated in the centre of the town and the Monuments. Very comfortable and moderate 
price*. Electric light. 114 room*. Two bath rooms. Breakfast. 1 fr. 50. .Table d'hote: hunch, 
3 frs.; Dinner. 8 fre. (Wine included). Restaurant. Private Salons. Coffee Koonu Dark Room 
for Photosphere. Auto-Oarage. Post: Special service, last collection for all countries at 11-40. 
English upoken. Telephone 616. P. BEUN ARDEAU, Manager. 


ROUEN. 

GRAND HOTEL de PARIS 

QUAI DE PARIS. Tkuumionk 656. 

First Class. Best situation in the Town. In close proximity to the routes for Paris, 
Dieppe, Havre. Caen, and Trouville. Near Post and Telegraph Office, Steamboat Pier 
and Havre steamer b. Shelters for Motor Cars and Bicycles. Dark Room. Correspondent of 
the Touring Club. English Spoken. Moderate Prices. Arrangements for Families. 


ST. MORITZ BAD (Engadine, Switzerland). 

HOTEL ENGADINERHOF. 

ONE OF THE BEST IN THE PLACE. 

’ Pension Terms from 12 to 20 Francs. 

G. HORN-BA.CHER, Proprietor. 


Nineteenth Edition. 644 pp., 84 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., 10s. 

Murray’s Handbook for 

SWITZERLAND. 

Remodelled and thoroughly Revised. 


In this Edition the scheme of the Handbook has been entirely recast, 
and the Text has been thoroughly revised and very largely rewritten by 
the most competent authority. The work is now comprised in a single 
Volume, which, while being more convenient to handle, contains as 
much useful matter as the former edition in two volumes. The 
information regarding Hotels, Railways, Diligences, &o., has been 
oarefully brought up to date; and the Maps have been revised and 
increased in number to keep pace with the recent rise in public favour 
of fresh districts. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Le^$ling Residential House, with ever? modem Comfort. Patronised by the Russian 
, Imperial Court and by the best Foreign and Russian Society. Sanitary Arrangements; 1003,. 
entirely reconstructed with the latest English Appliances. 80 Brutes of Apartments with 
Private Bath and Lavatory. All Modem Languages spoken. 

Telegraphic Address: "EUROP HOTEL. ST. PETERSBURG.” 
Under the new Management of «J. WOLFLISBERG-GIGER. 


Near Genoa. 


SALEVE 


Haute Savoie. 


GRAND HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Monnetier-Mornex. 

First Class. Electric Light throughout. Central Heating. Facing Alps and Mont Blanc. 
Large Covered Verandah. Open all the year. "Winter Sports. Treatment of the Neurastheny by 
a new and successful method Dr. Gochwend. A. BONZANIGO, Proprietor. 


SALZBURG. 


; ij a-fe 


Situated in the most fashionable part of the town. Facing the Theatre and the renowned Mirabel 
Garden. Combines luxury with comfort of home. 

Rooms and Suites of Apartments (connected with Bathroom) commanding splendid view over 
the town an4 surrounding mountains. State Railway Office in the Hotel. Electric Light. Lift. 
Hot and Cold Water in each R 9 om. Omnibus meets all Trains. 


SAN REMO. 

THE SAVOY HOTEL. 

Opened January, 1900. 

New Palatial Building. Ffnest site in most fashionable quarter. Perfectly._ 
sheltered. Luxurious vegetation. Extensive views. Electric Light through¬ 
out. Steam Heating ana Ventilation. Paul Marini, Proprietor. 


MAPS, ATLASES, AND BOOKS— A Catalogue of Maps, Atlases," 
and Books published and sold by Edward Stanford, with an Illus¬ 
trated Supplement on Methods of Map Mounting, a Geographical Index, 
and an Index of Authors. -156 pp. demy 8vo. By post, 3d. 

12, 13, Sty 14, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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M«y. 


FASHIONABLE SEASIDE RESORT ON THE NORTH 8SA. 


SGHEVENINGEN, mum 

Season, June to September SO. 

PROGRAMME OF ENTERTAINMENTS. 

C ONCERTS daily by the Berliu Philharmonic Orchestra of 80 performers, includ¬ 
ing soloists of the first rank. 

Every Friday, Grand Symphony Concert. 

Every Wednesday, from July 1, Concert, assisted by renowned Artistes. 

BallB in the Theatre. Reunions dansantes: In July and August fin fine weather) 
Fireworks; also splendid Children’s F6tes and Open-Air Balls on the Terrace. 

French Performances by Parisian Actors. On the Queen Wilhelmina Pier, Converts 
daily. Magnificent electrical illumination of the Sea Bridge. Sea Trips by Saloon 
Steamers. 

Circus Performances, Cate Concerts. In the Kurhaua-Bar, Concerts given by the 
renowned Neapolitan Band. Horse Racing, Golf Club, Lawn Tennis. Splendid 
Roads for Motoring and Cycling. 

Rotunda. Favourite Beer Restaurant, Tea Room, Confectionery, and Bodega 
Wine Room. 

- - t EQUESTRIAN CONTEST .. July 11—16. 

WIT \ SEMAINE AUTOMOBILE 1 , . 17-22 

( MOTOR-BOAT RACES f aMly 17 

PALACE HOTEL. HOTEL KURHAUS. 
HOTEL D’ORANGE. SAVOY HOTEL. 
GRAND HOTEL GARNI. HOTEL RAUCH. 

All situated on Scheveningen’s splendid Sea Front. 


SCHWALBACH. 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 

Highly reputed English House with Moderate Prices. Electric 
Light throughout. 


SCHWALBACH. 

DUKE OF NASSAU HOTEL 

First-class. Lift. Electric Light. 
Moderate Charges. Every Comfort. 

ADOLF JAHN, Proprietor. 


S1ENNE, ITALY. 

CRAND HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
AND PENSION. 

Electric Light. Lift. 

Every Modern Comfort 

ALFRED ZAZZERA, Proprietor. 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

SUrntMENTAKV VOLUME. 

Glossary of Geographical and Topographical Terms. 

And* of Words of frequent occurrence in the composition of such 
Terms and of Place Nttmes/ 

By ALEXANDER KNOX, B.A., F.R.G.S. 

. The purpose of the book is to define those geographical and topograph i<-aI i<ihi. 
which occur most frequently, either alone or in the composition of pluci n im.-. 
throughout the world. Altogether over 10,000 .separate terms or natn<’* are d. iim «l. 
The Introduction treats of the principal group* of languages from a philological 
standpoint. 

Detailed J’rosjMctuM </ratin tm application. 

LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, LONG ,\i i:M, w.c 
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S I E N N E. 

GRAND HOTEL 
ROYAL DE SIENNE 

FIRST-GLASS HOTEL. 

Beautifully Situated, overlooking the Lizza Garden. 

FULL SOUTH. 

Entirely Renovated with all Modern Comfort, 

OMNIBUS ME-ETS ALL TRAINS. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, LIFT. 

Proprietor, L. BETTI. 

suao. 

VICTORIA HOTEL (FIRST CLASS). 

Patronised by His Excellency The Lord-Lieutenant (Earl Dudley), the Nobility, and Gentry. 
Tourists, Anglers, and Families will find every comfort, combined with cleanliness and moderate 
charges. Private Sitting Rooms. Baths—Hot, Cold, and Shower. Golf. Billiards. Potting in 
all its branches. Omnibus attends all trains. Gentlemen staying in this Hotel have the privilege 
of Free Fishing for Salmon and Trout on Lough Gill and River Bonnet. Cook’s Coupons accepted: 

__ J. *A. HALL, Proprietor, 

SORRENTO, Bay of Naples. 

GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 

FIRST-CLASS 

AND MOST COMFORTABLE HOTEL. 

Splendid View of the B^r and Mount Vesuvius. 

Electric Light throughout. Lawn Tennis. Central Heating. 
The only Hotel having Two Electric Elevators to all floors. 

Apartments and Rooms with Private Bathroom. 

O. FIORENTINO, Proprietor. 

EDWARD STANFORD is Sole London Agent for the Sale of the Ordnance 
and Geological Survey Maps, and the Maps published by the Intelligence Divi¬ 
sion of the War Office ; he is also Agent for the Indian Trigonometrical Survey 
Maps, the Admiralty Charts, the Publications of the Royal Geographical Society, 
the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, the Royal Meteorological Society, the 
Sanitary Institute, &c. 

12, 13, & 14, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W O. 
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SPA. 

GRAND HOTEL BRITANNIQUE. 

The Newest and most Modern Hotel of'Spa. It stands in its own 
magnifioent Grounds, commanding a Splendid View of the Mountains. 
Large Hall. Electric Lift. First-class Stabling. 

STORAGE FOR MOTOR CARS. 

Under the personal management of the Proprietor, F. LEGH. 


SPA. 

GRAND HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. 

(Only 40 minutes’ journey from the International Lidge Exhibition, 1905.) 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

Electrio Light. Modern Comfort. Splendid Situation. 
Near the Trinkhall and Kursaal, with Views of the Mountains, 
Near English Church. Highly recommended. Omnibus at the Station. 
Large Qarage for Motor Cars, well fitted up with all accessories. 
Telephone No. 28. HENRARD-RICHARD, Proprietor. 

, SPA. 

HOTEL BELLE YUE. 

Magnificent Situation on the Principal Promenade of the Town. 
Near the Park and Baths. Very Large Garden. Modern Comforts. 
Omnibus at the Station. 

Telephone No. 84. ROUMA, Proprietor. 

STUTTGART. 

HOTEL ukarquardt. 

Direct Entrance from the Railway Station. 

FINEST POSITION IN TOWN. SPLENDID NEW BUILOINC. FIRST CLASS. 300 R00M8. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. ELEVATORS. 

Rooms from 2.70 Marks upwards. 

APARTMENTS WITH BATH. H. ft O. MARQtJARDT. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

THE SUTHERLAND HOTEL, 

LAIRG, N.B. 

Under new Management, and refurnished and improved. 
This Hotel will now be found to be one of the best appointed and most 
comfortable in the North, while its situation renders it one of the most 
"desirable holiday resorts in Scotland. 

Good fishing on several excellent lochB. Hotel 'Bup attends arrival and 
departure of all trains. 

Mail Coaches leave here daily for Lochinver, Scourie, and the West; and every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday for Tongue. Motor Car kept. 

WILLIAM WALLACE, Proprietor. 
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SWITZERLAND.-LAKE OF LUCERNE. 

Above Morschach. 4,300 feet above Sea. First- 
class Hotel. Exquisite Health Resort. Bracing 
Climate. Wonderful view. Shady Park. Lawn 
Tennis, Croquet, &c. Baths. Milk from own Farm. 
Pension 7 to 12 francs. Carriages at Morschach Station. Charge, 5 francs one person. 

_CARL MULLER, Proprietor. 


win i L.i_n 

STOOS. 


TENBY. 

ROYAL CATE HOUSE HOTEL 

Immediately overlooking the 8ea. Excellent 
( uisine and Wines. Golf Links within 10 
minutes. Billiards. Livery Stables. Omnibus 
to all traifis. Hotel Smoke Hoorn. Public 
Drawing Room. Moderate Terms. Reduced 
Terms during Winter. 

Resident Proprietor— F. IV. GREGORY . 


JL’HT PUBLISHED. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP OF CYPRUS;- 

COMPILED BY 

C. V. BELLAMY, F.G.S., M.I.C.E. 

80 in. by 22 iu., scale 55 miles to 1 inch. Price, 
in sheet,, 6s.; mounted in case, 8s. 6d. 
LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 

12 ,13. k 14, Long Acre. W.C._ 


TOURS. 

CRAND HOTEL DE L’UNIYERS 

On the Boulevard, near the Station. Facing the new Town Hall. 

Newly Furnished. Every Modern Comfort. Lift. Electric Light. Baths. 
First-class Hotel. Suitable for Families. Special Arrangements for the Winter; 

MAURICE ROBL1N, Manager. 


TRIBERG. 

First-class Climatic Health Resort. Centre of the Badenian 
Black Forest Railroad. 

LOUIS BIERINGER'S SCHWARZWALD HOTEL. 

716 m. above the sea. The only Hotel in the immediate vicinity of the Waterfall 
and the High Forest, surrounded by own Park, in quiet open situation, without the 
noise of streets. Situate 40 m. above the town, offering the most agreeable abode. 
Large Terrace, with View of Mountains. New Terrace Restaurant. Large Dining 
Hall. Conversation, Reading, and Smoking RoomB. Omnibus to meet all trains. 
Trout Fishing. Dark Room. Auto Hall. Cur-Concerts on the Hotel Terraoe. 
Pension. Illustrated Prospectus. Opening of the Season, 22nd April. Reduced 
Prices in Spring and Autumn. Highly Recommended to Families and Tourists. Branch 
House—Badenweiler, Hotel Sommer._ ' 


TRIBERG. 

HOTEL WEHRLE. 

Best situation near the Waterfalls, for a long time Well known as HOTEL at. OCRSEN. Every 
English comfort. Bathe. Electric Light. Milk Cure. Omnibus at the Station. Carriage*. 
Moderate Charges. Pension. Dark Room. Park-garden. Good Trout Fishing. Concerts " 
Lu front, of the Hotel. The Proprietor gives beet information for excursions in the Black Forest. 
The Hotel Wehrle. not very large, hut very eomtortablfe, is highly recommended by 
German and foreign Guide Books. Open all the year round. Automobiles stored. 
Telephone. Apply for Illustrated Prosp ectus. P. WEHRLE, Proprietor. 

VIENNA. 

HOTEL METROPOLE. 


FIRST-CLASS throughout. Especially patronised by English and Americans. 300 
rooms from 4 to 25 Kronen. No Extra Charge for Electric Light, Attendance, or 
Heating. Lift. 


VIENNA. 


MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 

“ Better guide books have never been 
written ."—British Weekly . 

Graben 

List on application. 

'^Stefansplatz.. 

LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD. 

12 . 18, k 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
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' WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL WILHELMA BATHS. 

NEW HOTEL DE LUXE. 



Standing in its own Magnificent Grounds, adjoining the Kurhaus. 

t loderate arrangements for a prolonged stay. The American Cell¬ 
ulate is established at the Hotel. A favourite resort of English and 
American families. G-. HAEFTNER, Proprietor. 


WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL NIZZAKURHAUS. 

Opposite the AugUBta Victoria Bath. 
Modem First-Class House. Beautifully 
situated in own garden. Balconies. 
Central Heating. Lift. Electric Light. 
Baths. Moderate Charges. Pension. 

E. TTPIiEOGI-ER, Proprietor. 


TH E FAR EAS T. 

Mr. Stanford has in Stock a variety 
of Maps, specially prepared to illustrate 
recent developments in the Far East. 
Special Lint gratia on application. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED BY EDWARD STANFORD. 


MAPS, ATLASES, AND BOOKS.— A Catalogue of Maps, Atlases, 

and Books published and sold by EDWAliD STANFORD, with an Illus¬ 
trated Supplement on Methods of Map Mounting, a Geographical Index 
and an Index of Authors. 156 pp. demy Svo. By post, 3d. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE. — Stanford’s Supplementary 

Catalogue of Maps, Plans, and Charts published by 1 ho Ordnance and 
Geological Surveys, the Admiralty, the India Office, the Intelligence 
Division of the War Office,and other Government Departments ; with an 
Additional List of some Leading Atlases and Maps published by Private 
Firms. 60 pp. demy 8vo. By post, 2d. 

MAPS AND BOOKS FOR TOURISTS.— Stanford’s Catalogue of 

Maps and Books for Tourists ; with Index Maps to the Government Sur¬ 
veys of the British Isles, France, and Switzerland. 56 pp. feap. ■>,<>. 

LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 12. 13, A i I. L«»v; V m ; \vr 
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WILDBAD, Black Forest. 

HOTEL KLUMPP 

HYDRAULIC LIFTS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

THIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, with separate Breakfast, 
Readipg, Ladies’ and Conversation Rooms, as well as Smoking 
Boom. Large handsome Lining 'Saloon. An artificial garden- 
over the river. Beautifully situated in connection with the 
Old and New Bath Buildings and Conversation House. Eive 
minutes’ walk from the English Church, and in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the Park and Pump Boom. Well known 
for its elegant and comfortable apartments.- Good Cuisine 
and Wines, and deserves its widespread reputation as 
one of the best hotels on the Continent. Table d’Hote 
Restaurant. Correspondents of principal Banking Houses 
of London, New York, &o., for the‘payment of Circular Notes 
and Letters of Credit. 

OMNIBUS OF THE HOTEL MEETS EVERY TRAIN. FINE PRIVATE CARRIAGES. 

Capital Trout Fishing in the Fiver Em. 

LAWN TENNIS AND CROQUET. » 

Reduced Terms for Rooms in May and September. Excellent Accommodation. 
Arrangements made for protracted stay. Proprietors, KLUMPP^FA£A1L¥»-- 

ZUG. 


Well-known Family Hotel in a Beautiful Situation. Very Comfortable. 
Electric Light. Shady Qarden. Baths. Pension from 6 Francs upwards 
Omnibus at Railway Station. Garage for Motor Cars. 

_ OTTO SYZ, Proprietor. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for YORKSHIRE. Fourth Edition, 

Remodelled and thoroughly Revised. Edited by John W. Walker, 
F.S.A. 670 pages (thin paper), 28 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo., 14s. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND. Eighth Edition. 

Remodelled, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised. Edited by Scott 
Monckiefe Penney, M.A. 590 pages (thin paper), 57 Maps and 
Plans, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for IRELAND. Sixth Edition, 

• thoroughly Revised. Edited by John Cooke, M.A. (Dub.). 
615 pages (thin paper), 43 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo., 9s. 

A COMPLETE PROSPECTUS of MURRAY'S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
HANDBOOKS, with Sjtecimen Map and Plan , will he sent on receipt of a 
postcard. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Ache, W.O. 
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murrap’s handbooks for travellers. 

“Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he carries his REi> Hand¬ 
book. He trusts to his Mcrbay because it is thoroughly English and reliable. — 

The Times. 

FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

-FRANCE. Part II. Central Franee, Auvergne, The Cevennes, 
Burgundy, The Rhone and Saone, Provence, Nimes, Arles, 
Marseilles, The French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Cham¬ 
pagne, &c. 23 Maps and-Plans. 18th Edition. 7s. 6d. 

DENMARK AND ICELAND. 6 Maps and Plana. 6th Edition. 7s. 6d. 

NORWAY. 13 Maps and PlanB. 9th Edition. 7s. 6d. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. Part I. Wurtemberg, 
Bavaria,Austria,Hungary,Istria,andtheDanubefromUlm 
to the Blaek.Sea. With 34 Maps and Plans., 15th Edition. ?«. 6 d. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. Part II. The Tyrol, Salz¬ 
burg, Styria, and the Eastern Alps. With 7 Maps and 
Plans. 15th Edition. 6s. 

SWITZERLAND AND THE ADJACENT REGIONS OF THE ALPS. 

664 pages. 34 Miaps and Plans. 10s. 

SPAIN. In 2 parts. 42 Maps and Plans. 9th Edition. 20s. 

NORTH ITALY AND VENICE. 34 Maps and Plans. 16th Edition. 10s. 

CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE. 32 Maps and Plans. 12th 
' Edition. 9s. 

ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 94 Maps and Plans. 16th Edition. 10s. 

-SOUTH ITALY. Part I. Naples, Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri, 
Amalfi, Psestum, Taranto, Bari, Brindisi, &e. With 10 
Maps and Plans. 9th Edition. 6s. 

SOUTH ITALY. Part II. SICILY. With 9 Maps and Plans. 
9th Edition., 6s. 

GREECE—The Ionian Islands, The Islands of the /Egean Sea, 
Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 7th Edition. 38 Maps 
and Plans. 20s. 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS. By the late Col. Sir R. Lambert Playfair, 
K.C.M.G., H.B.M. Consul-General for Algeria and Tunis. 18 Maps 
and Plans. 5th Edition. 10s. 6 d. 

CONSTANTINOPLE—Brusa, and the Troad. 12 Maps and Plans. 

7s. 6 d. 

EGYPT. 34 Maps and Plans. 10th Edition. 15s. 

SYRIA andPALESTINE (The Holy Land) A Revised Edition, largely 
rewritten. Edited by Mary Bbodbick, Ph.D. 26 Maps and Plans. 18s. 

ASIA MINOR— 1 Transcaucasia, Persia, &e 23 Maps. i8s. 

NEW ZEALAND. By P. W. PeKkefather, LL.D. 18 Maps and 
Plans. 7s. 6 d. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. Colloquial Dia¬ 
logues and Vocabularies in English, French, German, 

■ and Italian. New (19th) Edition. Thoroughly revised to suit 
the requirements of Modern Travellers, including Photographers, 
Cyclists, and Motorists. On Thin Paper. Small Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6</. 

TOURISTS* CATALOGUE. 

Stanford’s Catalogue of Maps and Books for Tourists post free on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long AcitE, W.C. 
Geographer to Hie Majesty the King. 
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Itturrap’s handbooks Tor travellers. 

“A xreat deal more than mere mechanical guides ; they are intelligent, discreet, 
and frequently scholarly companions.”-— The Times. 

ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

BERKS. Entirely rewritten. 5 Maps and Plans. 6s. 
'BUCKINGHAMSHIRE—Eton, Wycombe, Aylesbury, Bucking¬ 
ham, Stowe, &e. Revised and largely rewritten. 2 Maps. 6s. 
CORNWALL. 7 Maps and Plans. 11th Edition. 6s. 

DERBY, NOTTS,. LEICESTER, and STAFFORD. 12 Maps arid 
Plans. 3rd Edition. 9s. 

DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 5 Maps and Plana. 10s. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 3 Maps and Rians. 4th Edition. 6s. 
HAMPSHIRE. 8 Maps and Plans. 5th Edition. 6s. 

HERTS, HUNTINGDON, and BEDS. 10 Maps and Plans. 7s. 6 d. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. 5th Edition. 2s. 6d. 

KENT. 7 Maps. 5th Edition. 7s. 6d. 

THE LAKES (WESTMORELAND and CUMBERLAND). 5 Maps. 6s. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 2 nd Edition. Revised and largely rewritten. Map 
and 3 Plans. 7s. 6 d. 

“The best book of the kind that deals with the county."—Manchester Guardian. 

LANCASHIRE. Map. 6s. - 

NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND. 4 Maps and Plans. 2nd Edition. 
7s. 6 d. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 13 Maps and Plans. 6s. 

SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. 8 Maps and Plans. 3rd Edition. 6s. 
SOMERSET. 8 Maps and Plans,, 5th Edition. 6s. 

SURREY. 6 Maps. 5th Edition. 6s. 

SUSSEX. 7 Maps. £th Edition, 6s. 

NORTH WALES. 5 Maps. 5th Edition. 6s. 

SOUTH WALES. Map. 4th Edition, 6s. 

'WARWICKSHIRE. 10 Maps and Plans. 6s. 

WILTS and DORSET. 9 Maps and Plains. 5th Edition. 6s. 
WORCESTER and HEREFORD. 5 Maps. 4th Edition. 5s. 
YORKSHIRE. 28 Maps and Plans. 4th Edition. Remodelled and 
■ thoroughly revise d. 14s. _ 

CYCLIST’S ROAD-BOOK. From London to the New Forest. 

With a Road Atla s, Fcp. 8vo. 2s. _ 

SCOTLAND. 57 Maps and Plans. 8th Edition. Edited by Scott 
Moncrieff Penny, M.A. Remodelled, enlarged and thoroughly 
revised. 10s. 6 d. 

“Contains all that the traveller in Scotland . . . requires to know.”— Scotsman. 

IRELAND. 43 Maps and Plans. 6th Edition. ■ 9s. 

“The very beat guide to Ireland .”—The Freeman's Journal. < 

ENGLAND and WALES. Alphabetically arranged. 2nd Edition. 
- Map. 12s. 

ENVIRONS of LONDON. Including 20 Miles round the Metropolis. 
2 Parts. 21s.__ 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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EDWARD STANFORD. 

PASSPORTS. 

British Subjects, who are preparing to visit the Continent, 
may be saved much trouble and expense by obtaining 
Foreign Office Passports through Edward Stanford’s 
Agency, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, London, W.C., whose 
experience and long-established arrangements enable him 
to ensure Passports in primer form, without personal 
attendance. The Passport, which is good for life, can 
be mounted on Muslin, in Roan or Morocco Case, for the 
pocket. Residents in the country can have Passports 
obtained, completed, and forwarded by post. 

The Visa of the Consul of any Country can be obtained. 
Those for Russia, Turkey, or Roumania are compulsory ; 
for other countries they are optional, but frequently 
advisable. 

Form of application and any other, particulars can be 
sent by return of post. 


London Agent for the Sale of the Ordnance and Geological 
Survey Maps, and for the Maps issued by the Intelligence 
Division of the War Office ; 

ALSO FOB 

The Indian Trigonometrical Survey Maps, the Admiralty 
Charts, the Publications of the Royal Geographical Society, 
the Royal Meteorological Society, the Geologists’ Association, 
the Royal Sanitary Institute, &e. 


LONDON : 


EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 

GEOGRAPHER TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
















